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MONTENEGRO AND THE MONTENEGRINS 
By Otiver Barsrince 


“ They rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 
‘They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 
Against the Turk, whose inroad nowhere scales 
Their headiong passes, but bis footstep fails, 
And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 
By thousands down the crags and through the vales. 
O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years. 
Great Tsernagora, never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and broke the storm 
Has breathed 4 race of mightier mountaineers.” 

TENNYSON. 

“ Life and property are probably more secure in Tsernagora than in 
most European countries, and it is a common saying in Dalmatiz that 
money which ia left to-day upon = Montenegrin highroad is certain to bo 
found there to-morrow.”—-Francis Ssymoun Srevenson: 4 History of 
Montenegro. 


Tue necessity of geographical knowledge as well as unity 
among the armies that are available for the crushing of the 
Prussian Monster is emphasized by the fall of Lovtchen 
and Cettinje. Bearing in mind the task to be accomplished 
by the Allies, too great stress cannot be laid on the value of 
proper method in disposing both of time and energy. When 
the indomitable energy and the greatly daring spirit of the 
Allied armies is rightly guided, it produces magnificent 
results. The Allies, we have every confidence, will work 
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their way up to a position which will overtop their enemies. 
Meantime the Kaiser has not hesitated to say that, if the 
imperfections of his enemies were corrected, the movements 
of the machine they would set in motion would not only be 
accurate, but irresistible. 

In 1895 Mr. Gladstone said that, in his deliberate 
opinion, the traditions of Montenegro exceed in glory those 
of Marathon and Thermopyle and all the war traditions of 
the world. This opinion is heartily endorsed by all those 
who have studied the history of the people of the “ Black 
Mountain,” which has been one continuous struggle for five 
hundred years, 

I delight to think of the people of the Black Mountain ; 
they please my imagination with their picturesque and 
quaint abodes ; with their watchful secluded lives, striking 
costumes, and courtly manners. I admire their heroic and 
elevated qualities. They live amongst noble objects and 
have imbibed their nobility; they live amongst the ele- 
ments of poetry, and are poctical ; they are surrounded by 
sternness and the perils of savage nature, their social 
affections have therefore been proportionately concentrated, 
their home-ties lively and strong; but, more than all, they 
live within the barriers, the strongholds, the very last 
refuge, which Nature herself has reared to preserve alive 
liberty on the earth, to preserve to man his highest hopes, 
his noblest emotions, his dearest treasures, his faith, his 
freedom, his hearth, and his home. 

How glorious does the Black Mountain appear when we 
look upon it as the abode of free hearts; as the stern, 
heaven-built walls from which the Montenegrins have 
looked down and beheld the waves of despotism break at 
their feet; have seen the rage of murderous armies and 
tyrants, the blasting spirit of ambition, fanaticism, and 
crushing domination, recoil from its base in despair. 

The Black Mountain has been the greatest friend of the 
Montenegrins. In a thousand extremities it has saved 
them. It is here they have resisted the revolutions of the 
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lower regions, and retained through century after century 
their habits and rights. The Montenegrins of to-day show 
us in face and figure, in language and garb, what their 
fathers were; and show us, moreover, how adverse is the 
spirit of the mountain to mutability, and that there the 
fiery heart of freedom is found for ever. 

The fighting instinct, which has been impressed upon 
the Montenegrins by hereditary transmission for many 
generations, will not allow them to accept an injury without 
resentment. They may admire the sentiment, ‘ Love thy 
enemy,” but they cannot practise it. Is there one theo- 
logian on earth to-day who would not attack an importunate 
opponent? I think not. If there were such a one, he 
would be so unlike humanity that we should be tempted to 
regard him as a monster. 

If I might attempt a subtle distinction, I should say that 
in no law known is self-defence forbidden, and the dis- 
tinction—so elusive and delicate—between self-defence and 
revenge is recognized in our own code very thoroughly. 
Recognized or not recognized, however, the blunt fact 
remains that the passion for revenge exists, and that, next 
to love and fear, it has more to do with the shaping of 
human life and human fortunes than any other cause. 
When a man’s self-esteem is dead the man is dead; and 
our marvellous nature forces us to guard our self-esteem 
at all hazards. The impulse is there, and all the prating 
and arguing in the world will not do away with it. 
Observe how subtly the incxpugnable desire to avenge 
injuries acts on the finest of men, even though they are 
sworn to meekness. 

The saintly Newman was attacked by Charles Kingsley. 
‘Well, no one would reckon Cardinal Newman as pugnacious 
in any way. Yet he did not content himself with mildly 
contradicting Kingsley, as he might have done. No, he 
took his revenge in one of the most scathing pieces of 
controversial and personal writing that can be found in 
English : every resource of irony and sarcasm is employed, 
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and the strokes tell like the swift lunges of a rapier. Ic is 
useless to say that Newman was acting only in self-defence 
~—it is useless also to blame him ; for he did but show that he 
was no more than man, and that the primeval elements of 
human composition exert their force in him as well as in 
other men. 

We are slaves of phrases, and there is hardly an ordinary 
Christian citizen who will not theorize about the duty of 
refraining from retaliation when we are injured, Put the 
same citizen to the test, and his theories go the way of last 
year’s snow. 

The great error made by mere abstract moralists lies in 
their expecting too much of men; if they would cease to 
expect too much, rest content with small changes, and 
recognize the plain facts of life, they would be much more 
comfortable in themselves, and they would enable other 
people to be more comfortable into the bargain. 

Speaking from the point of view of the citizen of the world, 
1 should say that there are a few simple distinctions to be 
grasped. We may have noble revenge and ignoble revenge, 
necessary revenge and unnecessary revenge. We must 
always distinguish, also, between spite and just anger. 
Spite is the vice of mean hearts, and the very thought of it 
is repugnant to a strong and sound-minded race like the 
Montenegrins, but righteous anger is the prerogative of 
the good and great. 

The British soldiers who helped the Montenegrins to 
capture Cattaro from the French in 1813 always spoke 
very highly of their patriotism, and the self-sacrifice of 
their mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters. In 1880 
the British came to the aid of their old friends again, 
and secured for them the harbour of Dulcigno. These 
two friendly acts have made the name of England an 
exceedingly popular one in the Black Mountain. 

I feel very sympathetic towards the Montenegrins, who 
succeeded during the Balkan wars in capturing Scutari, the 
city in which the ancestors of their King sleep, but were 
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forced to surrender it to representatives of other Powers. 
The King said: “1 have fought long with myself, and 
never in fifty years of my reign have I endured such 
torment. I have resolved to drain the bitter cup to the 
dregs. I must give way. I must allow Scutari, this 
dearest dream of my youth, to be given back—Scutari, the 
lawful heritage of Montenegro, the pledge of our better 
future,” 

His Parliament sought to encourage him to resist, but 
he answered them; “I am responsible before God, and it 
would not be right that the curse of generations of Monte- 
negrins to come should rest on my name for the terrible 
misfortune in which my sorely tried people would be 
plunged, I have no glimmer of hope, not the slightest 
prospect of making my own view prevail against the will 
of the whole of Europe.” And so bis dream was shattered 
by the intriguing Powers, who, in seeking their own selfish 
ends, did not hesitate to place new burdens upon the 
shoulders of his brave people. 

The Montenegrins are very poor, as may be expected 
from a population which is mainly pastoral and agricultural 
in such a barren land. The majority of the cultivators own 
their land and live in a state of communism. There are 
many small peasant-holdings also, but no large estates. 

Russia deserves great praise for contributing annually 
towards the military, educational, and hospital expenditures 
of Montenegro. The Empress of Russia maintains a girls’ 
school with one hundred resident pupils at Cettinje, where 
there is a theological seminary and a college for boys also. 
There are Government schools throughout the country, and 
education is free and compulsory. Yet, in spite of colleges, 
schools, telegraph-offices, banks, courts, post-offices, and 
other evidences of progress, the Montenegrins retain their 
old-time charm and simplicity of life. Even the intro 
duction of a National Assembly has not changed the fatherly 
tule of the King, who has always been the idol of bis people. 

King Nicholas was born October 7, 1841, and succeeded 
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to the throne on the death of his uncle, Danilo I., August 
14, 1860. He married Milena, the daughter of Peter 
Vukotic, Senator and Vice-President of the Council of 
State, and has three sons, Danilo, Mirko, and Peter, and 
six daughters, Militza, Stana, Elena, Anna, Xenia, and 
Vera. The marriage of his Majesty's daughter Elena to 
the King of Italy has proved most advantageous to his 
mountain State. It has introduced the Petrovic dynasty to 
the European Courts, and Montenegro into the computa- 
tion of the political world. His Majesty is also distantly 
related to the English Royal Family through the marriage 
of his fourth daughter to Prince Francis Joseph of Batten- 
berg, and his eldest son to the Duchess Jutta of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, great-niece of the Duke of Cambridge. 

King Nicholas has directed the diplomacy of his country for 
fifty-five years with an ability far above the common run of 
statesmen. And even though he has established a National 
Assembly, there is not one of the seventy-four members 
who would take any step without first asking his advice. 
Prior to the establishment of this Assembly in 1905, the 
King used to sit under a tree and attend to all affairs of 
State and administer justice. 

The story circulated by the King's enemies asserting 
that he had a secret understanding with Austria was merely 
a part of their desperate campaign of lies. King Nicholas 
is an honest man, and he fully realizes that, whatever may 
happen to his State, it will not alter the determination of 
the Allies, who have the Prussian Monster in the death 
cage, and even though its struggles may be long and 
titanic its final strangulation is fully assured. 

All the efforts of the Kaiser and his dupes can avail 
nothing to weaken truth, and serve only to make it supreme, 

King Nicholas is a “ Liberal,” but insists on his subjects 
being ‘“ Conservatives.” An English M.P. has given an 
amusing report of his converaation with this genial autocrat, 
who speaks French, Italian, and German, perfectly. He 
says: “ Once, when expatiating to me upon the subject of 
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his orthodox Liberalism, 1 ventured to ask the explanation 
of what appeared to me a slight inconsistency. How was 
it that many amongst the most heavily chained prisoners at 
Cettinje appeared to be in durance because they professed 
themselves to be Liberals? His Majesty was quite pre- 
pared with his explanation.” 

“Iam a Liberal,” he replied, ‘‘ and there is no objection 
to personal rulers and potentates being Liberals; but all 
properly conducted subjects should be Conservatives, and I 
intend that mine shall, at all events.” 

Not altogether in vain, I thought, had he studied the 
idiosyncrasies of the object of his political admiration, 

All great men have their failings, and King Nicholas's 
little weakness is that he imagines himself an authority 
upon British politics. ‘ Why are you not in favour of Home 
Rule ?” he inquired of me on one occasion; “I cannot 
understand anyone objecting to it.” “You have, sir,” I 
replied, “in the Podgoritza district and elsewhere, a large 
number of Mussulmen Albanian subjects. If these 
people agitated for separation, what would you do?” 

“If they agitated !” exclaimed His Majesty, in a tone of 
stupefaction—“ if any subject of mine agitated for anything 
at all, I would very soon show him who was master here.” 

King Nicholas is a complete example of the type we 
accept as Montenegrin. He is a handsome, tall, strongly- 
built, dark-eyed, kindly-expressioned man who embodies 
in his own person all those poetic traditions, courtesy, and 
courage, which are appropriate to the warriors of the Black 
Mountain. ‘Thus possessing the type in himself, he draws 
upon it with bold and dashing hardihood ; and so long as 
life lasts, his dauntless and light-hearted warriors, who 
enjoy alike their dangers and their successes, are ready to 
shed their last drop of blood for their King who said : ‘My 
country is a wilderness of stones ; it is arid ; it is poor—but 
I adore it. And if I were offered the whole Balkan 
Peninsula in exchange, why, I should not say one word 
more than, ‘Leave me Montenegro.’” 
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In his delightful poem, ‘Onward, onward, let me see 
Prizrend,” and his two tragedies, The Empress of the 
Balkans” and “ Prince Arbanit,” King Nicholas has voiced 
the ardent wishes, not only of the Montenegrins, but of alt 
the Serbs. 

No ruler of recent times has worked himself so entirely 
into the love of his people. The best of rulers mistake 
their subjects, and often misunderstand them. In Monte- 
negro, however, there is neither the one mistake nor the 
other, but all goes on with perfect harmony—an example 
to autocrats all over the world. 
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ST. GEORGE THE PATRON OF ALL BRAVE 
RUSSIANS 


By Sonu E. Hows 


Wuart the Victoria Cross is to the Englishman, the St. 
George's Cross is to the Russian. It is given in reward for 
“ Valour and Service "—for deeds of courage and self-sacri- 
ficing heroism by land or sea. The man who is decorated with 
the Insignia of the Order of St. George must have shown 
something of the spirit of the valorous Saint who is called 
in Russian folklore ‘Egori Khrabryi” — George the 
Brave. Officially, however, St. George bears the noble 
prefixes of “ Martyr” and “ Victory-Bringer,” and as such 
he has been intimately linked with the history of the 
Russian people. 

A popular Saint everywhere and especially among the 
Grusinians, who were called Georgians for their devotion 
to the great Cappadocian Martyr, St. George had endeared 
himself to all Slav nations, and supremely so to the Russians. 
Around his personality and deeds whole cycles of legends 
and much folklore have been woven, and, both in the sacred 
and the profane literature of Russia, especially that of the 
tenth and twelfth century, he occupies an important place. 
National literature is, after all, but the expression of what 
the people feel and think, and St. George, the Brave, the 
Dragon-Killer, the Deliverer of the Maiden, the Miracle- 
Worker, the Martyr, the Victory-Bringer, is the favourite 
Saint and hero. 
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There is so much in the life of this Saint to appeal to 
the imagination that he has been credited with more 
miracles and deeds of prowess than can well have fitted 
into his short life. Yet the different accounts of his deeds 
as well as of his personal life, the varying stories of parents 
and brothers and sisters assigned to him from time to time, 
have never troubled the devout heart, for why should he 
not have had a brother Feodor? and three sisters, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity? And surely it makes no difference 
whether his mother’s name was Sophia or Elizabeth? The 
fact remains that he was young and beautiful, chivalrous 
and brave, and that he delivered the maiden from the 
dragon which he killed with his lance while sitting on 
a white horse, and that later on he died a martyr's 
death. All this is sufficient to endear him to brave men 
and fair maidens who claim him as their very own Patron 
Saint. 

He is the special protector of brides, and it is to him 
that young girls pray fora husband. On his day the village 
maidens used to deck themselves in his honour to such an 
extent that it has become proverbial to say of a gaily- 
dressed girl that ‘she is dressed up as if for Yuri ” (St. 
George). The men of the village would ride on horse- 
back in his honour, and all would feast on cakes shaped like 
horses and cattle. In certain parts it was the custom on 
St. George’s Day to dress a young man in green and put 
on his head a large cake, in the shape of a lamb, and 
decorated with flowers. Carrying a burning torch in his 
hand, the youth goes into a field followed by the girls, who 
sing special songs for the occasion. After walking in 
Procession round the field, the merry young people sit down 
to a feast ; a fire is kindled, the cake made hot, and then 
divided amongst all those present. In other parts, how- 
ever, it is a girl who ig the heroine, perhaps in memory of 
the delivered maiden. A village maiden, wearing on her 
head a wreath of flowers, is bound with a chain of leaves. 
She is then placed on a bench and beside her are put milk, 





WIG. I.—~-STONE BAS-RELIEF OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY, IN THE MONASTERY 
OF ST. MICHAEL IN KIEV. 


(Taken from the author's book, “A Thousand Years of Rausisn History.”) 





FIG, 2.—SILVER GRIVNA, TENTH CENTURY. 
‘{(Taken from the author's book, “A Thousand Years of Russian History.) 


FIG. 3.—FEODOR IVANOVITCH (1584-1598). 
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cheese, and butter, and after dancing round the chained 
beauty, her friends set her free, and the food is then dis- 
tributed among the happy company. Thus, around the 
personality of the Saint, social customs have crystallized 
which have lasted for centuries. 

It is easy to perceive, however, that this Christian Saint, 
who is also the protector of cattle and horses, of field and 
meadow, has merely stepped into the place of the pagan 
god Voloss, who, in bygone days, was honoured as the 
god of wealth ; for cattle and wealth are synonymous to an 
agricultural and pastoral people. He is specially the pro- 
tector of flocks of sheep, and the wolves obey him. The 
ideas underlying the sacrifice of sheep and oxen, offered in 
prehistoric days to the god Voloss, have survived to this 
day, although the form of expression is different; and, on 
St. George's Day, figures of animals are made of dough, 
clay or wax, and brought as offerings to that Saint. In 
fact, all the customs and superstitions of pagan life con- 
nected with spring have been transferred to him, as well as 
all deeds of dragon-killing by pagan knights. His fight 
with the dragon, was it not symbolical of the victory of the 
sun over the darkness of winter? and were not thereby the 
chains burst asunder which held the virgin earth in the 
bands of frost ? 

St. George is also in charge of the Seasons ; this honour, 
however, he shares with St. Dmitri. The relation of these 
two Saints is like that of “Box and Cox”; “for,” says 
the proverb, “if Dmitri is on horseback, George is in a 
boat ; if it snows on Dmitri’s Day, there will be none on 
George's "; and at the sound of the first thunderclap the 
Little Russians say: ‘St. Dmitri has handed over the 
keys to St. George.” There must have been some 
intimate connection between these two Saints, for in 
certain legends they are described as brothers, and on 
some of the oldest representations — indeed, on the 
very oldest stone-relief found in Russia—they are depicted 
together. 
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St. George is perbaps the only Saint to whom more than 
one day in the year is dedicated. All Christendom cele- 
brates April 23 as his day, but in Georgia he is also given 
August 14, and November 10, while in Russia he has 
November 26, as well as April 23. The reason for this is 
intimately connected with the early days of Russian history. 
When in 988 Vladimir, Grand Duke of Kiev, had his 
people and family baptized, his son Yaroslav received the 
name of Yuri—the Russian for George. Yaroslav, the 
Wise, as he was afterwards called, was the first Russian 
ruler to promote education, and by his order Greek MSS, 
were translated into Russian. As he himself was able to 
read Greek it is thus more than probable that it was in this 
way that he became acquainted with the rich store of 
legends current in Byzantium about his Patron Saint. In 
the year 1030 he built a church in honour of his Saint near 
Novgorod, and to this day the Georgievski Monastery 
stands there as a witness to the victory Yaroslav won not 
far from that ancient town. On another occasion, after one 
of his successful expeditions against the heathen Livoniaos, 
he built a fort in Livonia which he also called “‘ Yuriev” 
after his Patron Saint. 

In 1036 Yaroslav and his people experienced a great 
deliverance from the hands of their enemies, the fierce 
Petchenegs, who were besieging Kiev, the Capital of 
ancient Russia~the “ Mother of Russian towns.” There- 
upon the Grand Duke dedicated November 26, the day 
of this victory, to St. George, the Victory-Bringer. In 
grateful recognition of timely help, Yaroslav gave the order 
for all Russia “to celebrate a feast,” and in order to pre- 
vent future generations from forgetting the great deliverance, 
he commanded November 26 to be commemorated for ever 
throughout his realm. Thus, for centuries November 26 
had not only an ecclesiastical meaning, but came to play an 
important part in the economic life of the nation. St. 
Geonge became also Saint of husbandmen, for did not his 
very name signify “tiller of the soil”? Surely he could 
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understand and sympathize with the labourer in his work 
in field and meadow ? 

In course of time, November 26 acquired additional 
significance for the peasantry, for it was on that day that 
their contract with the landowners, on whose domains they 
had been working, came to an end, and they were free to 
move on if they desired to do so. In fact, it was only once 
a year, and that during the week before and after Novem- 
ber 26, that such migration could lawfully take place, and 
thus to the peasant, ‘“ Yuriev’s Dyen,” or St. George's 
Day, became the symbol of his liberty and freedom of 
movement. 

Centuries passed, and economic conditions changed, and 
the peasant came more and more under the power of the land- 
owner, to whom he was often so indebted as to be unable 
to leave a bad master for a better one; yet, judicially, the 
peasant was still a free man, and Yuriev's day, potentially, a 
day of liberty. In the year 1597, however, St. George’s Day 
came to stand for bondage instead of freedom, for in that 
year, Boris Godounov turned November 26 into the day of 
the peasant’s legal enslavement. He was acting as Regent 
at that time on behalf of his weak brother-in-law, and his 
ambition drove him to aim at the throne of Muscovy for 
himself. In order to gain the support of the lesser nobles, 
who were always suffering from a lack of agricultural 
labourers, Boris Godounov promulgated an ukase whereby 
the hitherto, at least, nominally, free peasant, working that 
day on privately owned land, became the property of his 
master. Thus serfdom was introduced: Yuriev’s Dyen 
lost its historical meaning, and the feeling aroused by this 
terrible deprivation has survived in the proverbial ex- 
pression of disappointment: “ There’s Yuriev's Dyen for 
you |" 

From that date, until 1862, serfdom existed in Russia ; 
it was not until two-and-a-half centuries later that these 
bonds were broken by Alexander I1., the Tsar Liberator. 

While, however, St. George, as the Saint of the tiller of 
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the soil, was losing in importance, St. George, the Victory- 
Bringer, was coming more and more to the front. Ever 
since the days of Yaroslav the Wise, Russian Princes used 
the figure of the Warrior Saint on seals and coins or 
“ Grivnas,” which they wore on chains round their necks, 
With one of these Grivnas many a valiant man, or one to 
whom the Prince felt under an obligation, was rewarded. 

In the fourteenth century, St. George was created Patron 
Saint of Moscow, by Dmitri Donskoi, who defeated the 
Mongols in 1380. It was during this famous battle on the 
Don that St. George appeared to the Russian armies, into 
whom he infused fresh courage. Dmitri Donskoi took the 
noble figure of the youthful Warrior Saint for the arms of 
his Capital ; the Victory-Bringer is depicted riding on a 
white horse, in the act of killing the dragon with his lance. 
The Russians imagined their beloved Saint as all aglow with 
light, and as wearing “on his forehead the red sun, and on 
the back of his head the shining moon.” Thus the virile 
Saint came to be acknowledged protector of Moscow, and 
when, at the end of the fifteenth century, the Tsar Ivan III. 
made the double-headed eagle the emblem of the State, 
St. George was placed on the breast of the Imperial bird, 
and to this day the knightly Saint has kept his place there. 
As Moscow is the heart of Russia, even so is St. George 
the very centre of the imposing arms of the Russian 
Empire. It is he who has lordship over the lions, leopards, 
bears, and all other multitudinous animals on the shields of 
the Tsardoms, Grand Duchies, and Principalities, which in 
the course of time have clustered round Muscovy, and now 
form part of the Empire. 

It was the Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch, the feeble, gentle 
son of Ivan the Terrible, on whose behalf Boris Godounov 
was acting as Regent, who was the first to give coins 
stamped with the image of St. George as rewards for 
military valour. These coins were sewn either on the cap 
or the coat sleeve of the person decorated, and the simple 
little silver coin was greatly valued by all who had been 
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considered worthy of such high distinction. It also proved 
the truth of the proverb, that ‘‘neither prayer to God nor 
service to the Tsar is ever in vain.” 

It was, however, not until 1769 that the military Order 
of St. George “for valour and service” was founded by 
Catherine the Great. In the rescript drawn up by her for 
the guidance of those officials who were to decide upon 
whom this much-coveted decoration should be bestowed, 
the various acts by which it could be earned are enumerated. 
Among the conditions are not only actual deeds of prowess 
and heroism, but also such of a purely moral quality, as 
infusing courage by personal example into the hearts of 
comrades, Apart from deeds of valour, twenty-eight years 
on active service, or participation in eighteen naval cam- 
paigns, entitle officers also to the St. George's Cross, The 
Empress instituted a Chapter of Knights of the Order of 
St. George, the Order to consist of four grades. To the 
decoration was added a certain monetary advantage, and, 
for this purpose, the foundress of the Order set apart a 
capital sum. On the death of a knight, the insignia of his 
Order had to be returned to the Chapter, the widow, how- 
ever, being entitled to draw the pension for another year, 
The list of Cavaliers of the Order of St. George for the 
first few years contains the names of all the renowned 
leaders of Catherine the Great's campaigns. 

During her reign, war was more or less the normal con- 
dition, but as her battles were fought on enemy soil, her 
own land was spared the horrors of war. 

‘When Napoleon was threatening the safety of Europe, 
the Emperor Alexander I. made it possible for non-com- 
missioned officers, and also men of the rank and file, to 
obtain the St. George’s Cross. He granted a new Charter 
to the Order, by which every soldier, however lowly his 
rank, who distinguished himself for valour, could receive 
the much-coveted decoration. The insignia is in the form 
of a silver cross ; on the one side the figure of St. George 
on horseback, and on the other the monogram of the 
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Warrior Saint. The conditions attached to it were the 
game as for the first four classes. 

There was one difference, however, for not only the 
soldier who distinguished himself in the sight of his 
superiors was to receive the Cross, but also the brave 
fighter whose deeds of valour had passed unobserved by 
those in command, but who nevertheless had fulfilled those 
military and moral conditions laid down by the generous 
founder of the Soldier’s Cross of St. George. For this 
purpose a certain number of Crosses were apportioned to 
each regiment which had taken a part in action, and it was 
left to the men themselves to decide who among them had 
best earned the decoration. Not necessarily obvious deeds 
of dash and daring, but such unobtrusive actions as the 
helping of a wounded comrade at the risk of a man’s own 
life, were to be rewarded publicly. In full view of the 
regiment drawn up as for parade, those chosen for the 
honour had to stand under the regimental standard and 
Step forward one by one to receive from the band of their 
regimental chief the sign of valour. The Emperor Alex- 
ander I. made it compulsory for the recipients of this 
decoration to wear it always, and, in fact, ‘never to be 
without it, as the Cross was given for valour” ; for nothing 
could make a man unworthy of wearing it but bad conduct, 
in which case he was deprived of the sign of honour. The 
Cross has to be worn on a ribbon in the buttonhole of the coat. 

After the defeat of Napoleon's army the Council of the 
Knights of St. George, most of whose members were then 
on the field of action, offered the St. George’s Cross to the 
Emperor, thanks to whose firmness, strength of purpose 
and example, the Fatherland had been saved. It speaks 
well for the humility of Alexander I., that when offered this 
decoration he refused to accept it. He did not consider 
himself worthy of such high honour, and ascribed the 
success of “the righteous warfare to the grace and mercy 
of God, to the bravery of his army, and to the devotion of 
the nation.” 
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The history of this Order as instituted by Catherine IL, 
as modified and enlarged by Alexander I., then altered by 
succeeding monarchs, as well as the deeds of prowess of 
those heroes who have earned the Cross, would make a 
story in itself—apart from being the unofficial report of 
Russia’s wars since 1769, in fact of Russia’s territorial 
expansion towards the West and South as well as to the 
Far East and into the very heart of Asia. 

The present war has afforded already much opportunity 
for personal valour—for the saving of a comrade’s life or 
for helping the wounded at the risk of personal safety, 
The roll of knighthood has swelled both as to officers and 
men, and among the latter will be found many a boy who 
has run away from schoo! to do his share on the battlefield. 
He may have bought his uniform for a few roubles from 
an old clothes shop, or from some soldier invalided home. 
Who will question in the thick of battle the age of the 
brave lad who has joined himself to some regiment? his 
swift young feet come in useful for running errands, bring- 
ing up munitions, or tending the wounded out on the 
battlefield, There is many a boy in Russia at this moment 
who has been awarded the St. Georges Cross by his proud 
comrades, for saving, or trying to save a comrade, and 
as is frequently the case, losing a limb in the attempt. 

In the annals of the Order of St. George the names ot 
great military leaders whose fame has resounded through- 
out the world are recorded, as wel] as those of humble 
men whose memory is cherished by a few. Amongst this 
noble band of heroes are also not 2 few women who, dis- 
guised as men, have taken a valiant part in battle. 

The glorious Warrior Saint, Martyr, and Victory- 
Bringer, on his white horse, is very dear to the heart of all 
who fight for ‘‘ Matoushka Rossiya ” (‘Mother Russia”), 
and who, in the heat of the battle, buoy themselves up 
with the hope that to their share may fall the honour of 
wearing on their coat the Cross of St. George. 

Thus St. George is very specially the Patron Saint of 
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all brave Russians who, ever since the year 1036, have 
loved and honoured him because already, in these days long 
gone by, he began to deliver the people of Russia from the 
fierce onslaughts of their enemies. Even to-day, the 
Russians are looking to him for assistance, for is he not 
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GERMAN FINANCE AND THE EASTERN 
WAR AREAS 


By a Mrurary CorresPonDENT 


A certain Mr. Schweppendick, who returned to New York 
from Germany a short time ago, is quoted as saying: ‘It 
is common talk that the world’s financial leaders are seeking 
a means for an early peace; it is an open secret that the 
former Chancellor, Prince Billow, participated in conver- 
sations in Switzerland.” 

Mr. Schweppendick’s name, unfortunately for him, clearly 
states what he regards as ‘the world,” and his state- 
ment, specially made for American consumption, is yet 
another of the insidious appeals that Germany has for 
months been making—and that Germany will go on 
making in increasing volume and with increasing energy— 
for a peace that will permit of a rebuilding of the war 
machine, so that when the world—not Mr. Schweppendick’s 
world, but that one which believes in freedom as a necessary 
adjunct to progress—is settling down to normal life again 
Germany may begin the game of world conquest all over 
again. 

“The people are appalled,” says Mr. Schweppendick ; 
“no one expected that the war would last so long. 
But the casualties have passed all expectations.” He 
qualifies this by an assertion that “ this is as true of France 
and of all the Allied countries as of Germany,” but the 
point of the remark remains. Germany is wakening to the 
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fact that there is an end even to ber own legions, and 
while no appeal, no word of peace, comes from any Allied 
country, these bleats, such as Schweppendick utters on 
behalf of Germany, increase as the weeks pass. Which 
is a proof, if proof were needed, that the tortuous German 
mind is beginning to realize the possibility, not of defeat— 
for that began with the Battle of the Marne—but of 
disaster, 

Bethmann-Hollweg, on whose statements Mr. Schwep- 
pendick bases his remarks, is mildly pessimistic over the 
problem of German food-supply and the lack of rubber. 
These things, he admits, form serious problems, though, of 
course, bearing in mind that his statements are for American 
consumption, he is careful to minimize them to the Jast 
degree, and to show Germany as calmly confident of 
victory. Yet that he should mention them at all is signifi- 
cant, for when has France shown any anxiety over its food- 
supply, or Italy, or Russia, or Great Britain, whom the 
German submarines were to starve into abject surrender? 
Just as Germany is the only country that talks of peace, 
so is Germany the only country that manifests any anxiety 
over food-supply and over the provision of actual necessi- 
ties for carrying on the war. 

But there is one thing that Bethmann-Hollweg failed to 
mention for the benefit of the American public, and that 
with good reason, for no amount of explanations on his 
part could minimize the fall in the rate of exchange as far 
as the German mark is concerned—the hard-headed 
American folk would not accept his diplomatic explanations 
of how the mark came to fall over twenty per cent. below 
its normal value, and thus the subject is best left alone. This 
depreciation in the value of the mark means that Germany 
is compelled to pay out, to such neutral markets as are 
still open to her, the twenty per cent. and more over normal 
value for such necessities as these countries are willing to 
supply; and the value of the mark keeps on falling, in 
spite of strenuous German efforts to restore the national 
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credit in the eyes of neutrals. Such a process can have 
but one end: it must, as a final resort, compel Germany to 
“make use of the gold reserve, which is popularly supposed 
to amount to about 200 millions sterling, When the mark 
has fallen below a certain value in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, only gold will be accepted in exchange for the com- 
modities that Germany needs. 

Now, it needs but a moderate amount of calculation, 
together with a moderate acquaintance with statistics, to 
show just how long that 200 millions will last in the 
purchase of necessary commodities; and when it is at an 
end the possibility of the restoration of German commerce 
after the war is also at an end, for, failing a certain amount 
of capital for the supply of raw materials, manufactures 
will be as much at a standstill as if the war were still in 
progress, The country will, beyond doubt, be utterly 
bankrupt, with no assets to offer as securities for the 
necessary raw materials; and because this 200 millions 
is so vitally necessary for the reconstruction of German 
commerce, Germany will hold on to it to the last possible 
moment, and will let the mark decline to the last possible 
point. 

This, of course, is a vicious circle of procedure The 
value of the mark must be kept up as high as possible, or 
it will cost Germany too much for available imports; but 
the value of the mark is declining, and so there is the 
possibility of using the gold reserve; if, however, the 
gold reserve is used, it amounts to commercial suicide 
later on, and so the mark must be used, and the value of 
the mark, which is declining, must be kept up—and so 
on, ad éitum. Bethmann-Hollweg’s pronouncement, as 
much by what it omits as by what it admits, shows that 
the British blockade of Germany is at last beginning to 
produce serious effects, and that Germany is truly in a 
state of siege. Neutrals, realizing this, and seeing no 
possibility of the raising of the siege, decline to recognize 
the mark at its standard value. 
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A point will come, one might think, when Germany will 
be so economically exhausted that the war must cease, but 
against this must be placed the fact that this war is nota 
matter of economics, It may be confidently asserted that, 
whatever the sufferings of the German people, as long as 
provisions remain for the army, and necessaries for the 
continuance of the war—military necessities—are obtain- 
able, the war will go on. Surrender means national 
extinction; Germany has realized this fact, and rulers 
and people alike will continue the struggle as long as men 
remain to man the trenches and render the contracting 
lines of defence secure. The position is akin to that of 
a man whose throat is in the grip of an opponent, and 
who knows that the grip will not relax: to relinquish 
the struggle is useless, for instant strangulation would 
ensue ; continuance of the struggle may not avert death, 
but it will postpone it, and so the struggle goes on. It 
is practically certain that the war will not be decided by 
economic reasons, but in the field, and to the very end 
Bethmann-Hollweg will assert that the position is satis- 
factory in the field, and that economically Germany is 
able to continue the fight and confident of victory. 

In later days it will be interesting to recall these 
assertions and contrast them with the truth, just as at the 
present time it is interesting to recall the truth of the 
Battle of the Marne and contrast it with the fragmentary 
reports of that great action which came through in the 
weeks following the battle itself. 

Apart from these main and to a certain extent academic 
questions, the only theatre of action that furnishes vital 
evidence of the state of affairs is that of the Near East, 
where Salonika and the Russian campaign in the Caucasus 
provide pointers with regard to the state of Germany and 
that of Turkey. The delay of the attack on Salonika, con- 
tinued up to the end of January, constitutes proof of the 
failing reserves of German power. The only practicable 
line of attack was by way of the valley of the Vardar, and 
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the French, in retiring down the valley, very carefully and 
thoroughly destroyed the single line of rail by which 
Austro-German-Bulgarian forces might have followed them 
with sufficient guns and munitions to drive the Alliés at 
Salonika into the sea. But, had this retirement come about 
in the first days of the war, German organization would 
have provided materials for the reconstruction of the line, 
and would have overcome the difficulties attendant on its 
reconstruction, rather than let the Allies establish such a 
thorn in Germany's side as a fortified Salonika. It was 
vitally necessary that the Allies should be driven out from 
this port, which constitutes a starting-point for an attack on 
the Berlin-Belgrade-Constantinople main line ; but for two 
months the Allies were allowed to fortify Salonika, and to 
transform this port, difficult of defence as it was, into a 
stronghold whence no available force can now dislodge the 
occupants. 

This neglect of a vital point was not due to short-sighted- 
ness on the part of Germany, but to lack of the men with 
which to effect the dislodgment of the Allies, just as much 
as to the inefficiency of the Vardar Valley line of rail. Had 
the attack been undertaken at once, and the Franco-British 
force followed right down to Salonika without delay, the 
business of forcing the Allies out could have been effected 
at one-tenth of the effort and cost now necessary for any 
form of attack on the place. Bulgaria would not, and Ger- 
many could not, effect the dislodgment, and the retention 
of Salonika by the Allies constitutes the first serious evi- 
dence of a lack of reserve strength on the part of the Austro- 
German forces. 

The Russian campaign in the Caucasus has been one of 
the most straightforward and simple actions of the war 
since Liége fell. The first Russian blow was given with 
overwhelming force directly on the Turkish front, just as, 
last May, the great Austro-German attack on the Russian 
line was made on the Dunajec. But whereas the Austro- 
German attack achieved only a partial success, the success 
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of the Russian attack was complete, and the Turkish front 
was broken, In order to prevent the enemy from rallying, 
a flank attack was delivered almost simultaneously on the 
right rear of the Turkish army, and the threat thus estab- 
lished turned the Turkish retreat into a mere flight, which 
continued for fifty miles, up to the Develi Boyun ridge, 
which forms the outermost defence of Erzeroum. 

The brilliant nature of the Russian victory can only be 
realized when one comprehends that the pursuers of the 
fleeing Turks covered fifty miles in three days, and that not 
under favourable conditions, but in the depth of winter. A 
blizzard was raging on the first of the three days— that much 
the official reports have told us-~and we may assume that 
severe winter conditions prevailed throughout the whole of 
the time, for the track of the retreating army lay through 
rugged hill country, bleak and inhospitable even in summer. 
Fifty miles in three days is good going for a force of all arms 
in ordinary marching in peace time; but in this case the 
distance has to be added to one pitched battle, and to the 
numberless little actions that would arise out of attempts 
on the part of sections of the Turks to stem the rout, and 
save something of their army out of the general wreck. 
**Guns and machine-guns, and great quantities of artillery 
and engineering stores and other equipment,” are included 
in the official lists of the booty taken, and on the whole it 
may be said that an important portion of the Turkish army 
is atterly broken; for even the small percentage of that 
army that took refuge in Erzeroum consists of beaten men, 
who had flung away their arms on the retreat, and cannot 
be counted on in the composition of any other force that 
may be formed. Their most probable fate is surrender 
when the token of submission goes up over the forts of 
Erzeroum, an event which, as far as there is any certainty 
in military operations, may be regarded as a certainty of 
the near future. For Erzeroum was weakened in stores 
and munitions before the great defeat last year at Sarika- 
mish, and, though it ranks as the great Turkjsh stronghold 
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of Asia Minor, it is hardly capable of standing a long siege 
at Russian hands—when the Russian heavy guns have 
come into play against it. 

That this victory will have any direct effect on the fate 
of the British forces on the Tigris is very doubtful, for the 
two areas of conflict are too far distant from each other for 
events in the one to react on the other. The only effect that 
may accrue is the starving of the Turkish Tigris force of 
necessary reinforcements and munitions, which will be 
diverted to the use of such forces as are sent to attempt to 
moderate Russian attacks on Erzeroum. The main effect 
of this great Russian victory may be looked for in Egypt, 
which in all probability will now be immune from attack 
by the German-led Turks, and another great effect will be 
the breakdown of German intrigue among the Mussulman 
population of the Near East. German gold and German 
effort have been freely expended in the attempt to produce 
a general rising, especially in Egypt and in the districts 
under Italian control; but after such a smashing blow at 
Mussulman power in the form of Turkey, it is unlikely 
that either gold or effort will win any response. 
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THE JUGOSLAV QUESTION 
By Francis P. Marcaant 


Tue German Drang nach Osten, if unchecked in its pro-~ 
gress to the Persian Gulf, would ruthlessly crush out of 
existence numerous nationalities to whose support the 
Entente Powers are pledged. Already the Berlin-Con- 
stantinople express is a very present fact, and the spiritual 
life of Mount Athos has been rudely shaken, The process 
of crushing small nationalities has been carried on with 
partial success by the Central Powers for many generations. 
About the ninth century the Slav people extended from 
the Danish to the Greek frontiers, with a language of 
common origin (Slovenski jensik) with local variations. 
The Slavs of the Elbe and Baltic—of whom the Lusatian 
Wends (Serbs or Sorbs) and the Pomeranian Kashubes 
are fragments —~ gradually disappeared before Teuton 
hostility ; the important kingdom of Poland suffered decline 
and partition ; the glorious independence of Bohemia was 
lost early in the Thirty Years’ War; and the old Balkan 
kingdoms succumbed to the hosts of Amurath on Koso- 
vopolie in 1389. The Slavs contrasted the rule of Tartars 
and Turks with that of the Germans, whose yoke they 
compared with the Spanish oppression of the unfortunate 
Peruvians and Aztecs. Among the victims of the Teutonic 
steam-hammer would be the Jugoslavs { sugo, Russian 
yushny, south), Ignorance of Russia has been largely 
dispelled within the last twenty years, but until quite 
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recently few in Western Europe knew or cared about the 
Balkan nationalities or grasped the bearings of Near 
Eastern problems. 

The Jugoslavs comprise the Serbo-Croatians, Bulga- 
rians, and Slovenes. The Bulgarians, reckoned as Slavs 
and speaking a Slav tongue considerably modified by 
foreign influence, are of Tartar origin, and adopted the 
language of earlier Slav settlers, The regrettable attitude 
of Bulgaria in the great conflict has estranged her from 
ber Slav neighbours, and her ultimate fate does not con- 
cern us here, We are left with about ten millions of 
Jugoslavs subject to Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Serbia, 
and Montenegro. The creeds professed are Christian, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Greek Uniate, and Protestant, 
and Islam. The Cyrillic alphabet is used by Serbs and 
Bulgars (Orthodox), and the Latin by Croatians and 
Slovenes (Roman Catholics), while in the Dalmatian islands 
a Slav-Roman liturgy is still printed in the cumbrous, 
antiquated Glagolithic signs. The religious question was 
formerly complicated by the Bogumil heresy, a strange 
tangle of Christianity and paganism preached by a priest 
mamed Jeremiah, The wonderful tenacity of national 
peculiarities and languages under about four centuries of 
Oriental sway is remarkable. Though the defeat of Kosovo, 
aggravated by the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet I1. 
in 1453, was of a decisive character, the memories in Serbia 
of Dushan, and in Bulgaria of Simeon, were still alive. 
The Serbs are racially and linguistically less affected by 
foreign strains than their Bulgar neighbours ; but though 
definite boundaries are indicated on maps, it is not easy to 
say in some districts where the one begins and the other 
ends, The name Slav or Slovene was common to all 
members of the extensive race, but Slovene is the name 
given to the Slavs of Stajera (Styria), Koroshko (Carin- 
thia), and Krajnsko (Carniola), whose independence was 
destroyed by Charlemagne. The name Serb belongs to 
the Serbians and to the so-called Wends of Saxony and 
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Brandenburg. (Little reference to the future of these or 
the Pomeranian Slavs, long surrounded by Germans, has 
been made as yet.) The Serb and the Croat (Hrvat) are 
absolutely identical in race and language, and occupy, 
broadly, the whole area between Trieste and Salonica, with 
the long Adriatic littoral from Venetia to Albania, the 
Danube forming a rough boundary as far as the Bulgarian 
frontier on the Timok, but a large number of Serbs 
live in Hungary, whither their ancestors fled from the 
Turks. 

Both Serbs and Croats admit racial brotherhood, but in 
former days the rivalry of Rome and Byzantium was 
keenest in their country. The Croats became zealous 
Roman Catholics, while the Serbs embraced the Orthodox 
faith. (The attitude of the Turk towards Orthodoxy, 
professed by his subjects, was more friendly than towards 
Roman Catholicism, which he regarded as a foreign creed.) 
The Croats passed under Hungarian and ultimately 
Hapsburg rule, but Serbia in the twelfth century attained 
something like unity under Stephen Nemanya, and the 
independent Serbian Orthodox Church dates from his son, 
St. Sava. The most glorious period for Serbia occurred 
not long before Kosovo, when Stephen Dushan marched 
as a conqueror towards decadent Byzantium. Bosnia— 
whose vigorous King Tvartko united Dalmatia to his sceptre 
—and Herzegovina held out for some time after Kosovo, 
but at length felt before the Turks. Gallant little Monte- 
negro successfully held her own against the Sultan and the 
Doge. A hardy body of Serbs known as Uskoks (from 
uskotshits, to escape) carried on a guerilla frontier warfare 
against the Turks, like Taras Bulba and his Cossacks of 
the Ukraine. The Venetians encouraged the Uskoks, but 
when these freebooters turned their hands against their own 
galleys and stores, complaints were made to Vienna, and 
the Uskoks were transferred. In contests with the 
Uskoks, Venice was in the position of a lion attacked by 
mosquitoes. The little republic of Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
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which lasted until 1808, though staunchly Slav, was affected 
by Italian and Greek culture. 

- More than one attempt was made to establish a Jugoslav 
State. In the seventeenth century a mysterious pretender, 
George Brankovitch — unrelated to the famous Serbian 
family—intrigued to form a South Slav vassal State of the 
Empire, with himself as Sovereign. Napoleon created a 
State of Illyria, with Governors at Ljubljana (Laibach) and 
Trst (Trieste), but this did not last. The first Pan-Slav 
advocate was Jury Krizhanitch, a Serbian Roman Catholic 
priest who worked in Russia. Dr. Lijudevit Gaj, who 
corresponded with Palacky, Shafarik, and other leaders of 
the Czech revival, attempted with Count Drashkovitch to 
start an Illyrian movement, but Vienna suppressed both the 
movement and the name. The Orthodox Serbs never 
forgot their ballad poetry and folklore, but the Roman 
Catholic Croats retained less, as the clergy of the latter 
Church were always more active against “ paganism " than 
their tolerant Eastern brethren. During the Napoleonic 
wars, the Slovak Pan-Slav poet, Kollar, and the Slovene 
bard Vodnik, joyously hailed brother Slavs in the Russians 
who advanced to the Alps, and recognized kinship of the 
“Krainski” and “ Moskovitarski” languages. The Re- 
formation had penetrated to the Slovene valleys, and led to 
a translation of the Bible, but Protestantism did not secure 
a strong foothold. A most honoured name is Bishop 
Strossmayer, of Djakovo, founder and benefactor of the 
South Slay Academy at Zagreb (Agram), beloved by 
Christians of all denominations. The dream of Kollar— 
spiritual union of Russians, Poles, Czechs, and Illyrians— 
was the ideal before Strossmayer during his whole life. 
Agram University is another monument of this generous 
and enlightened prelate. Two eminent South Slav scholars 
are the late Professor Miklosich, the philologist, and his 
successor, Professor V. E. Jagic, of Vienna University. 
An important bond of all Slavs is the Sokol (Falcon) move- 
ment for mental and physical culture originated by Messrs. 
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Fugner and Tyrs at Prague during the sixties of last 
century. At the quadrennial gymnastic festivals at Prague, 
representatives from al] Slav countries have taken part. 
The fascinating story of the Sokol movement would 
require a chapter to itself. 

Modern Serbia is the result of the successful insurrection 
under Kara (Black) George, whose descendant, King Peter, 
aged and broken in health, still engages in the present con- 
test. The rival Obrenovitch dynasty must be accorded due 
credit for a share in the development of the country, and 
the first King was the late Milan Obrenovitch. The little 
principality of Montenegro, whose chief, Nicholas, is one of 
the most interesting and romantic figures in the Balkans, 
became a kingdom in 1910, and as a result of the two 
Balkan wars acquired a frontier marching with Serbia. 
Croatia, like the Slovaks long harshly treated by the 
Magyars, obtained independent administration, but suffered 
reprisals, The ‘treason trial” at Agram, and its sequels, 
remain as a discreditable piece of history. All the skill and 
organization of the Central Powers has been employed to 
repress the subject Slavs and replace their languages and 
education by Xx/tur, but at the best the Slavs have more 
than held their own, and at the worst have proved 
a troublesome and insistent minority. Elections have 
been manipulated so as to maintain vanishing Teuton 
majorities, 

A Southern Slav programme has been drawn up, the 
object being freedom of all Jugoslavs, Orthodox and 
Catholic, from Austria, and union with Serbia and Monte- 
negro, Union of the different members of the Serbo- 
Croatian race was one of the proximate causes which 
precipitated the war, and their deliverance, no less than 
that of Belgium, will be an urgent question when the call 
comes to lay down arms. In the words of Dr. Nevill 
Forbes (“ The Southern Slavs”) : * As regards the ultimate 
solution of the Southern Slav problem, it ie safe to say that 
federation in some form or other is the only possible one.” 
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As Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, who has made the Near 
Eastern Question his own, says (“ What is at Stake in the 
War”): “ Neither the Southern Slav nor the Polish nor the 
Galician questions can be solved on any basis save that of 
a Tregna Det between Catholicism and Orthodoxy.” In 
the Balkan countries, the religious problem is still compli- 
cated by the number of Muhammadan Slavs—known as 
Pomaks in Bulgaria—who cannot forget their spiritual 
affinity with the Turk. It is obvious that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Jugoslav question can only be achieved 
on a basis of compromise, perhaps of several compromises, 
No cut-and-dried settlement drawn up in a study or by 
casual travellers has hitherto succeeded in proving accept- 
able to the Balkan peoples. 

It must be remembered that a large Italian population 
has inhabited Trieste and the islands of the Adriatic littoral 
from the days of the Doges, and that our brave ally Italy 
has political and economic claims in this territory which 
must be recognized. The forces of General Cadorna are 
engaged in an arduous winter campaign against the 
Austrians in the Julian Alps, and the ftalian navy performs 
valuable services along the whole coast-line. The authors 
of the “ Southern Slav Programme” urge that the Eastern 
Adriatic coast and hinterlands should form part of one and 
the same State, while admitting that Italy must be cam: 
pensated for her sacrifices. They fear that a joint possession 
of the coast would lead to conflict which would afford 
Germany an opportunity of future southern agyremloas 
However, as they write, “an understanding between Italy 
and the Jugoslavs would obviate this ditsstrous 
It is aot practicable for a sectltment to beeeched | 
ignores substantial Italian cladens. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF ZARATHUSHTRA— 
VENDIDAD XIX* 


TRANSLATED BY PRoressor MILLS 


As Lent approaches our thoughts revert more naturally 
to that memorable spiritual event — recorded in St. 
Matthew's Gospel — where our Divine Champion and 
Redeemer met the impersonation of all evil; and those 
who are educated in the lore of the Avesta cannot ignore a 
similar spiritual event and victory which antedated that other 
in time, but which no doubt was of the same essence. The 
preliminary words which led up to it take us indeed back 
to the birth-hour of our religion, but only for a moment. 

According to the record, evil powers aroused themselves 
at the birth of the Semitic Deliverer (recall Herod’s 
recorded evil measures), and so at Vendidad XIX., 43, 
we have: 

Tue Assautt PREPARED 

“He shouted, and shouted forth again, he, Afigra 
Mainyu, the Evil Spirit who is full of death. He pondered, 
and he pondered deeply, he, the demon of the demons, and 
he thus spake, he who was the evil-minded Afigra Mainyu: 
‘What! will the demons be assembled in an assembly on 
the top of Arezura,t they the wicked, evil-minded?’. . . 

* A fragment from a public lecture twice delivered in Oxford, and later 
published in the Nineleenth Century Review of January, 1894; here re- 
edited from its first MS. This present version is metrical. Please notice 
the cadence. 

+ Recall the “exceeding high mountain” and “ My name is Legion, for 
we are many.” (No historical connection.) 
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They rushed and they shouted, they, the demons, wicked, 
evil-minded, and with the evil eye: ‘Let us assemble in 
an assembly on the top of Arezura, for born indeed is 
He who is the holy Zarathushtra of the house of Pourus- 
haspa. Where shall we find destruction for Him ?—He 
is the demon’s wounder—He is the demon’s foe." He is 
Dnyj of the Druj (a destroyer of the destroyer). Face 
downward are the demon-worshippers, prostrate is the 
death-demon, and down is the Draogha of the lie.’” 


Tue TempratTion 

If our Lord approached His own ordeal at all in the 
spirit of a wide humanity, one would surmise that He felt 
some sympathy with sages who had gone before Him in 
similar signal encounters. And there existed this tempta- 
tion of Zarathushtra, of which He may have known 
through supernatural cognition, and to which that of 
Hercules, for instance, bears no comparison. 

The record containing it doubtless expresses in its 
fragments what was once a real struggle, which, if it in any 
sense saved Zoroastrianism, was one of the world’s crises, 
Zarathushtra is besought by the Evil One to abjure the 
holy Mazdayasnian religion and to obtain a reward such 
as an evil ruler got (Vend. XIX., 1). Recall where the 
Devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, saying, “All these things will I give 
Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

A rally from a first defeat having been made, Afigra 
Mainyu, the Evil Spirit coming from the “ north region of 
the North,” orders the Lie-demon to assault and slay the 
holy Zarathushtra, now no longer just born, but in the 
vigour of his age. The demon, again discouraged, returns 
to Afigra Mainyu. She says: 

* Recall the demoniac “who cried with a loud voice: I know Thee 
who Thou art, the holy One of God. Art Thou come hither to torment 
us before the time?” 


+ ‘Death and hell shall be cast into the lake that bumneth." (No 
historical connection.) 
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“O baneful Evil Spirit, I see no death for him, for 
glorious is the holy Zarathushtra.” 

Zarathushtra, seeing through their thoughts, says within 
himself : 

“The demons plot my death, they, evil-doing as 
they are.” 

Then Afigra Mainyu again heads the throng. 

He (Z.) arose, he went forth uninjured by their plan and 
the hardness of their words. And Zarathushtra let the 
Evil Spirit know : 

“© evil-minded Afigra Mainyu, I will smite the creation 
made by demons ; I will smite® the Nasu (putrid demon) ; 
I will smite the evil fairy (that seduced the early sages), 
till the Saviour is born victorious from the waters of 
K4sava, from the utmost region of the East.” 

And Afigra Mainyu answered, shouting as he spoke : 

“Slay not my creatures, holy Zarathushtra. Thou art 
Pourushaspa’s son, for from thy birth have I invoked 
(thee). Renounce the good religion of those who worship 
Mazda. Obtain the reward which Vadhaghan, the 
murderous (ruler), gained." 

And Zarathushtra answered : 

“Never shall I abjure the good faith of those who 
worship Mazda : (no), let not{ my body, nor my life, nor 
senses fly apart.” 

And to him then shouted the Evil Spirit of the evil 
world : 

“ With whose word wilt thou so conquer? With whose 
word will thou abjure? With what weapon as the best 
formed wilt thou conquer these my creatures?” 

And Zarathushtra answered : 

“With the sacred Haoma plant, with the mortar and 
the cup, with the word which God pronounced. With 


* The initiative of all sanitation. See also Leviticus and the rules 
concerning the dead body. 

+ See Matt. iv. 

1 Some others insert an “ if’—“ not if my body.” 
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these my weapons (will I slay thee), they are best. With 
that word shall 1 be victor, with that word shall I expel 
thee, with this weapon® as the best made, O evil Afigra 
Mainyu, The most Holy Spirit forged it; in boundless 
time he made it; and the Holy Immortals gave it, they 
who rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright.” 

And Zarathushtra chanted : 

“As the higher priest is to (be revered and) chosen, 
so let the lower chief (be one who serves) from the holy 
order, a creator of mental goodness, and of life's actions 
done for Mazda, and the kingdom is to Ahura, which to 
the poor may give their nurture." 

Here we may well introduce the closing verse of the 
chapter (XIX., 147): 

“The demons shouted, the demons rushed, they, the 
evil-doing and the wicked; they rushed and they fled 
to the bottom of the place of darkness; that is, of 
frightful Hell."t 

Few Medo-Persian subjects in the streets of Jerusalem, 
being presumably Mazda-worshippers like their Emperors, 
here lingering in the Persian subject-city, soon after or 
long after the Return, could have failed to know this 
striking record in a much fuller form, and none who 
knew it could have failed to repeat it where creeds were 
at all discussed, 

* “The sword of the Spirit.” 


+ The Ahunaver. 
t “Then the devil leaveth Him . . . into the abyss.” 
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POPULAR TERMS AND PRINCELY TITLES 
By Lrzurenant-GengraL F. H, Tyrreti 


Cuarzzs Dickens, in his novel “ Dombey and Son,” de- 
scribes how Major Josh Bagstock (‘ rough and tough old 
Joey B.”) was waited on by a dark-complexioned factotum 
to whom the friends and acquaintances of his master always 
alluded as “the native,” without attaching to the epithet 
any particular geographical idea whatsoever. He might 
have been a native of the East Indies, or of the West 
Indies, or of South Africa, or of Polynesia. It did not 
much matter, he was a native. 

Our friend and instructor Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, in a 
paper published in the January number of this Review, says: 
“Itis no news for you to learn that Indians very much dislike 
the word ‘native.’ In itself it is an expressive word, but 
it has degenerated, Uncultured Europeans have brought 
it into such disrepute that Indians and other Orientals con- 
sider it to imply that those to whom it is applied are looked 
upon as belonging to an order of humanity low in type and 
civilization.” He goes on to propose the use of the term 

, “Indian” as a substitute for “native,” a usage which has 
already been adopted by the Government of India, though 
the objections to the latter term seem to rest on no reason- 
able foundation. We talk of native-born British subjects, 
of the natives of Ireland, the natives of Russia, etc., 
without any sense of disparagement ; and if it is open to 
uncultured Europeans to bring such a term into disrepute, 
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they may in course of time apply the same process to its 
successor. “ Native” was itself adopted by Anglo-Indians 
as an amendment on the appellation of “ blacks,” formerly 
used as a generic term to include all the various races and 
nationalities which peopled the land of Hind. The Duke 
of Wellington in his despatches always referred to his 
sepoy battalions as the black troops; but when his 
despatches were edited for publication in the early stages 
of the Victorian era, the word ‘“‘native” was substituted 
for “black” by the editor, probably under the influence of 
Anglo -Indian official sentiment; though it is open to 
consideration whether such sentiment could warrant the 
garbling of an historical document. The assumption that 
the epithet “‘ black ” was in some sense derogatory was not 
just; had it been so, the Duke would not have used it; 
and there is no reason why a man should be ashamed of 
his colour any more than of his nationality. The Indians 
speak of themselves as “kala log” (black people), in 
contradistinction to “ gora log " (white people); and the 
word Hind (India) is used as a synonym for blackness or 
darkness by Oriental writers) The Persian poet Hafiz 
writes of the “ Khal-i Hindu,” the black mole on the cheek 
of his beloved; and Nizami, in his epic poem on the 
exploits of his hero Alexander the Great, says: 
“Zn Saudai Hind o 2a safrai Ris 
Faro shust ‘Alam chun Khwén-i Aris.” 
“He cleansed the world like a bright bridal dress, 
From India’s Black and Russia's Yellowness.” 

With the Turks “kara” (black) is applied in a flattering 
sense ; and this usage has spread to their neighbours and 
quondam subjects, as in the case of the national hero and 
founder of the Serbian royal dynasty, Black George of 
Topola. 

The term “native” was adopted by the Honourable 
East India Company’s Government to distinguish its 
Indian regiments of artillery and infantry from the 
European corps in its service. The term was not used in 
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the cavalry, because there were no European troops of 
that arm. Thus in the Bengal Army List we had the 
1st Bengal Light Cavalry, the rst Irregular Cavalry 
(Skinner's Horse), the 9th (Native) Battalion of Artillery 
(Golundaz), the 1st European Fusiliers, the rst Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry (Gilliska Pultun), and so on. 
‘When the European batteries and regiments were trans- 
ferred to the service of the Crown and incorporated in the 
British Army, the designation of “native” ceased to be 
applied to the Indian regiments, and they were called 
simply the 1st Bengal Infantry, the 1st Madras Infantry, 
and so on, The two armies which garrisoned and protected 
India had always been called the King’s, or Queen's, and 
the Company’s army ; after the transfer of the latter to the 
Crown, and the resulting elimination of its European 
elements, they were distinguished as the British and the 
Indian armies. It has puzzled some people why the 
European regiments of the Company’s army were so styled, 
imatead of being called English or British; but, in fact, 
there were many soldiers of other nationalities, Swiss or 
German mercenaries, in these regiments. Both the English 
and French East India Companies employed Swiss troops 
in the wars of the Carnatic, and the names of many of Clive’s 
companions-in-arms, such as Polier, Gingens, and Calliaud, 
testify to their foreign nationality. 

Though the designation of ‘native infantry ” had disap- 
peared from the official Army List, the terms “native 
officers” and “native ranks” continued in common use 
until quite lately, when the word “Indian” has replaced 
“native” in official correspondence. In fact it is mainly 
common use that regulates the meaning of words, and it is 
impossible to find any term that will define the exact status 
of our Indian comrades and fellow-citizens of the Empire 
within the compass of a single work. A native may bea 
native of any country, and an Indian may be a Mongolian 
Gurkha from the Tibetan border, or a high-caste Rajput 
of Aryan descent, or a Dravidian from Madura, or a 
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Mahratta from the Deccan. To go further afield, he may be 
a Red Indian from the prairies of the New World, or a 
Guacho from the pampas of South America. It was in 
quest of the golden shores of India that Columbus set out 
on his adventurous voyage, and he imagined that he had 
already reached his goal when he gave to the unknown 
shores that he reached the name of the West Indies, and 
to their brown-skinned Carib inhabitants the appellation of 
“ Indians.” 

By this unfortunate chance the Redskins of North 
America, who belong to a different family of the human 
race from the inhabitants of India, have usurped, or rather 
have had thrust upon them, the designation of ‘‘ Indians.” 

After ail, for definition of what we mean by the term 
“Indian” we must come back to the phrase ‘‘a native of 
India”; we cannot say a man of Indian nationality, for 
there is no such thing. India is 2 minature continent and 
contains as many distinct and separate nationalities as does 
Enrope, and the term “Indian” is as elastic as the term 
“European.” The learned Vazir of the Emperor Akbar, the 
profuse and verbose Abul Fazl, argued that India must 
comprise three-fourths of the area of the habitable globe, 
since it was surrounded on three sides by the encircling 
ocean; and he was so far right that India is in itself a 
world full of divers races, warring nations, jarring 
languages, and hostile creeds. 

Orientals experience the same difficulty as Europeans in 
finding a generic name for the inhabitants of India. The 
Persians and Afghans call the Indian Musalmans by the 
name of Hindi, and the Indian Pagans by the name of 
Hindu. In most, we might almost say in all, Oriental 
countries religion stands in the place of nationality, or rather 
the two ideas are so intertwined as to be inseparable. The 
cleavage between alien communities is one of creed, rather 
than of race. The infiltration of Western ideas, a process con- 
stantly going on in India through the medium of our English 
schools and colleges, is slowly sapping the foundations of 
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the old social and political order of things, and the Indians 
who have imbibed the culture of Europe begin to talk of 
patriotism and of a common Indian nationality. Such an 
idea is at present only a dream, but it may some day 
become a reality. In our own island Celts, Saxons, and 
Scandinavians, have been fused into a common British 
nation. In France Normans, Bretons, Basques, Gascons, 
Alsatians have all become Frenchmen. But it took 
centuries to bring about this result, and it will be long 
before Punjabi and Bengali, Rajput and Mabhratta, can 
combine for a common end. 

But our Government, instead of following the selfish 
policy summarized in the maxim Divide et Jmpera, has done 
all in its power to promote unity and encourage harmony 
between all the various sects and nations in our Indian 
Empire, and to insure the security and prosperity of its 
Native States, or Indian States as Mr. Saint Nihal Singh 
would have us call them. He reviews all the appellations 
by which the rulers of these States are usually known, such 
as “Native Chiefs,” “Native Princes,” “Ruling Chiefs,” 
“Sovereign Chiefs,” ‘Protected Princes,” ‘“ Tributary 
Princes,” “ Feudatory Chiefs,” etc., and dismisses them all as 
unsatisfactory on various grounds. His objection to the 
word “Prince” is that the title is now generally used in con- 
nection with the male relatives of Sovereigns. But the 
word has two other significations in common use: one is 
that of the ruler of a principality, as in the case of the Prince 
of Monaco ; the other is the designation of the highest 
order of nobility in a State, answering to the title of 
Duke in Great Britain—ey., Prince Bismarck in Prussia 
or Prince Metternich in Austria. It is a curious fact that 
there is one titular Prince in the British Empire, and his is 
an Indian title. This is the Amir of Arcot, whose title is 
officially rendered in English as Prince of Arcot. 

The literal meaning of the Arabic word “ Amir” is com- 
mander, as in Amir al Bahr (Admiral); but its most 
common signification is that of a chief or nobleman ; and it 
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is occasionally used to denote a supreme ruler, as in the 
case of the Amir of Kabul or the Amir of Bokhara. As 
Indians are mostly familiar with the title of Prince through its 
connection with our Royal Family, they are apt to translate 
the title of Prince of Arcot into Shahzada (King's son) of 
Arcot, The Prince is the lineal descendant of the Nabobs 
of Arcot who figured so largely in the early struggles 
between the French and English for political power and 
influence in India. The title of the Nawwabs was suppressed 
by Lord Dalhousie, and their revenues were confiscated ; 
their heir was subsequently granted the dignity of Prince 
of Arcot, with an annual stipend by the Honourable East 
India Company. Taken in a literal sense the title of 
“Prince” or even of “Amir” is a more honourable one than 
that of “‘ Nawwab,” which is the plural of the Arabic word 
“ Naib,” signifying simply a Deputy. When in the seven-~ 
teenth century the Turks renounced their hopes of conquest 
in Abyssinia, they withdrew their Pasha from Massowah and 
appointed in his place a Naib or Deputy Governor subject 
to the Pasha of Jiddah. In Persia the title is used for that 
of a lieutenant in the regular army (Nizam), or was so 
used when Persia had a regular army, which she does not 
appear to possess at the present time. It was never an 
official title under the Mogul Empire of India. The Viceroys 
who ruled over the Subahs or great Provinces of the 
Empire were styled Subahdars, and their Deputies or 
Lieutenant-Governors were called Faujdars (Army Chiefs), 
for, as in most Oriental countries, the civil was only a sub- 
ordinate branch of the military administration. The honorific 
plural title of Nawwab was accorded to these functionaries by 
courtesy, and as many of them found themselves advanced to 
the position of independent rulers by the decline and disrup- 
tion of the Mogul Empire, the title came in course of time 
to signify the ruler of a Musalman State or Principality. 
Mr. Saint Nihal Singh proposes that the term “ Indian 
Rajas” should be used collectively forZthe rulers) of the 
Federated States of the Empire of [India; but this would 


fee Neheilath Farmar’ are RAG ETS + 
astiide the Mosalen rulers of rszeq nove ft whom man 
the Hindu title of Raja In Malaya the igen bee 
do tall themselves by their old title of Raja, but the only 
Mubammadan Raja in India is the Maple titular Raja of 
‘Cannanore. 

How the title of Subadar, or Viceroy, got transferred to 


before the time of the introduction of the European syatem 
of drill and military organization by the French and 
English into India. Before that time the rank of Jemadar 
corresponded to that of captain, The Arabic word for a 
company is “ Jam’a’at,” and the commander of a company in 
the Mogul Emperor’s armies was a “ Jam’u’atdar,” corrupted 
into Jemadar. But in the levies of Indian troops made by 
the English the Jemadar was relegated to the position of a 
subaltern, and his post of captain was usurped by the 
Subadar, with the style of a Mogul Viceroy. A parallel to 
this assumption of a Viceregal title by a commander of a 
company of soldiars may be found in the Nizam, or regular 
army, in Persia, where a captain is styled Sultan, while his 
Heutenant is his Naib, or deputy. 

But it would be an herculean task to undertake the 
definition and classification of titles and offices on any 
logical basis in an Empire like that of India, where three 
rival civiligations meet and coalesce under the wgis of a 
Raman Kalsar, obeyed and supported by Arabic Nawwabs 
anf Sangkrie Rajes and Maharaja. 
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RUSSIA'S FAITH IN VICTORY 


From THE Press oF 1909 
Although Madame Novikoff needs no introduction to our readers, the 
hons taken from the contemporary Press will, st ws felt, 
be of eel wterest--A. R 
many years distent of the 


of Madame Noriko, Should Gaga oyfuong tat the of the 
‘corect we waa one 
moat remarkable women of her time "—Diazly Graphse 


Whatever the rendes’s may be, he 18 uabaly to dsepate the 
diam of Madame Momkoll to rank as one of the most remarkable women of her 


San te teat evidence of any intrigue on her part, of any effort to use the 


Tut difficulties in the conduct of the present war have 
not been duly foreseen and counteracted, and the suspense, 
to some nervous people, naturally seems annoying, But 
nervous people, fortunately, are not in the majority amongst 
strong and intelligent men. Russia, as a whole, has an 
unlimited faith in victory. The Russian Emperor's New 
‘Year's address has echoed far and wide, like a clarion call, 
thtough the ranks of the Imperial army and fleet. All 
doubts have vanished beyond recall, for the utterance of thi 
Soversign was more decided, definite and determined than 
any that has gone before. Here are words that must ring 
tke ¢ knell in the ears of exhausted Germany, trembling 
Ubsér the strain of her last efforss, L 
WA balftrletoty—an unfinisted war "this was 
‘phantaca before which thé bedrts of our bt 
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soldiers sank, and which, like a ceaseless nightmare, 
disturbed the rest, even of our most illiterate peasants. 
Far and wide, indeed, Russian hearts to-day thrill and 
respond to their beloved Emperor's call : 

“Remember that without complete victory our dear 
Russia cannot ensure for herself and her people the inde~ 
pendence that is her pride and her birthright, cannot enjoy 
and develop to the full the fruits of her labour and her 
natural wealth. Let your hearts be permeated with the 
consciousness that there can be no peace without victory. 
However great may be the sacrifice required of us, we 
must march onward unflinchingly, onward to triumph for 
our country and our cause.” 

The air vibrates with the echoes of these splendid words 
—and the bereaved mothers, sisters, wives, weeping in the 
loneliness and despair of their broken hearts, look up and 
smile again, because Russia’s blood has not been shed in 
vain. The news travels on the wings of the wind, and 
over countless distant, unknown graves, it brings its 
message to our fallen heroes: ‘‘ You shall be revenged, 
brave warriors ; your souls shall celebrate the moment of 
triumph, together with your living brothers |” 

It is good also to know that we are not alone in our 
determination, that our Allies are with us, and share our 
views. How long the struggle will continue is a matter 
of the most varied conjecture, but it is interesting, in this 
connection, to look into the figures of our enemy’s fighting 
forces. There is a great variety of opinions and statements 
on the subject of Germany's casualties, but if we strike 
an average between the numbers quoted by our enemies 
themselves, and the lists published by neutrals or in our 
own or our Allies’ newspapers, we shall find that Germany 
has had at least four million casualties, killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners, 

In view of the fact that the war seems likely to continue 
for an indefinite period, and that no direct nor definite 
result haa been attained on any front, these numbers cannot 
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fail to stagger German public opinion. The Kaiser's 
assurances that in three months German troops would 
occupy Paris and Petrograd are still in the ears of the 
people. Thinking Germans, indeed, are perfectly aware 
that the key to the last word in the struggle is not to be 
found in the mere occupation of foreign territory, but lies 
in the real and living strength of the nation—#.e., in the 
continued superiority of the army as regards men and 
munitions. 

Until recently German strategy had not taken casualty 
lists into consideration. The moment, however, has now 
come when the Kaiser himself suggests that it may be 
preferable to dig deeper trenches for living soldiers than 
graves for fallen ones, while Hindenburg makes obvious 
efforts to temper the exuberance of his Generals. 

What does this mean? Only that Germany has counted 
her losses, and, having done so, has grown pensive. To 
lose four million men in sixteen months is undoubtedly 
depressing, for even if one is to assume that our enemy still 
has four and a half million men in the field, there remains 
the fact that even by broadening the age limit to between 
seventeen and fifty-five, he cannot mobilize a reserve force 
of more than one and a half millions. It is therefore clear 
that if only for lack of men, a third year of war is, at least 
for Germany, an impossibility. 

The universally popular determination to fight to the last 
man is of course a mere figure of speech. In all history, 
no one has ever anywhere been known to prolong a struggle 
to this point. Besides, it is clearly impossible to mobilize 
the entire manhood of a country, since a very considerable 
percentage of the male population is always indispensably 
needed at home, for Church and Government work, railway 
employment, mining, home defence, police, etc. It is quite 
impracticable to transfer the weight of all these respon- 
sibilities to the shoulders of women, and it is, of course, on 
the whole, only to a very small! extent that war opens new 
doors for female labour. 
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Therefore, if we assume that Germany's entire popula- 
tion numbers about seventy millions, the outside limit for 
the numerical strength of her army can in no circumstance 
exceed ten millions, this being already 14 per cent. of 
the whole nation, and a completely unprecedented percent- 
age of the nation’s manhood. Such figures, indeed, repre~ 
sent an entire people in arms—a people, however, that has 
taken upon itself the impossible task of measuring its 
strength against that of three other mighty peoples, armed, 
also, to the teeth. In this uneven struggle, Germany must 
ultimately, in spite of Austrian, Bulgarian and Turkish 
help, meet her ruin, and bleed to death, 

We, in Russia, look forward to the future without fear. 
We stand united as one man. All political strifes and dis- 
agreements are forgotten; there is no division of parties, no 
discussion of any affairs of State except those connected 
with the war. “War, war, war, till victory, till triumph. 
There lies our future, and so shall it be.” With these 
words our Home Secretary, Monsieur Chvostoff, concluded 
his recent speech to the members of the Press Bureau. 
The same sentiments are echoed everywhere. We are 
determined and hopeful, and ready for every sacrifice, be- 
cause, to quote our Empress Alexandra in her New Year's 
telegram to the Secretary of State, ‘‘a war that has been 
forced on us by our enemies, and that has attained 
dimensions unprecedented in history, naturally calls for 
immense sacrifices. But I know that the Russian people 
will not hesitate before these sacrifices, and will fight on 
nobly until the moment when God’s blessing will bring to 
the glorious warriors who are shedding their blood for 
their fatherland and their Emperor, the peace that shall be 
bought by complete victory over our foes.” 

By these words may English people discern the spirit 
of their Russian friends, their faith in victory. 


Ouca Novixorr (née Kinzer). 


4 Brunswick Piacs, 
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HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS 
By G. C. Wurrworrs, ic,s, (RETIRED) 


I prsiiKe the title of this paper. I hate to see the two 
names which compose it placed in opposition the one to the 
other; to hear of Hindu Universities and Muhammadan 
Universities, of “communal electorates,” and so on; and 
to see differences accentuated which ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be smoothed over. My present purpose is to 
the opposite effect—namely, to show how much there is 
in common between the two communities in origin, in 
practice and in interest. 

In the first place, the great bulk of Indian Muhammadans 
were originally Hindus, so that there is no initial antipathy 
of race between them. It may be urged that converts or 
perverts are specially antagonistic to their former faiths, 
but that argument hardly applies after the lapse of so many 
generations as are in case here. Again, there are in India 
Muhammadans who are not descended from converted 
Hindus. Such are the Pathans, the Mapillas, the Navaitas, 
the Sidis, and a certain number of emigrants from Arabia 
and Persia, But these, all told, are a small minority, and 
many of them have an admixture of Hindu blood in their 
veins, 

Secondly, there are a great number of Hindu tribes or 
castes of whom a part has in the past accepted Islam, the 
rest of them remaining Hindus; and we find the twa 
sections subsisting amicably side by side, though differing 
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in religion and as to many customs. And there are, again, 
the castes or tribes which, without dividing among them- 
selves, have accepted Islam only in part, and to this day 
observe some Hindu elements and some Muhammadan 
elements of religion and custom. I will take these two 
classes separately, and first, the castes, a part of which has 
accepted Islam wholly. 

Among the Rajputs we find several such clans: the 
Gautamas, the clan to which Buddha belonged ; the Bha~ 
gelas, who have given their name to Bhagalkhand ; the 
Bhattis, of which clan the ruler of Jaisalmir is a member; 
and the Tomars, who were for a long time a ruling family 
at Delhi. 

It is interesting to notice that the Jadubansis, who, as the 
race in which both Krishna and the Buddha were born, 
might be expected to be pre-eminently Hindu, have very 
largely embraced Islam. 

There are Muhammadans also in the widely spread race 
of the Jats, to which belong many ruling families in Upper 
India. 

The great pastoral tribe of the Ahirs of the United Prov- 
inces, Kathiawar and Khandesh, also has Muhammadan 
representatives, And so have the other cattle-keeping 
castes, the Gaulis and the Sabalias; also the Khatkis, of 
butchers. 

Among the cultivating classes some few of the Kambohs 
of the Punjab, of the Makvanas of Gujarat, and many of 
the Rajbansis of the Koch tribe, have adopted Islam. The 
last-named were not converted from Hinduism, but some 
of the original Koch tribe adopted the one religion and 
some the other. 

The Machhis are some of them Hindus and some Mus- 
almans. So also are the Vaghairs, another fishing caste, 
on the coasts of Cutch and Kathiawar. 

The Bhunjas, or grain-parchers; the Chhipas, Bhandharas, 
and Khombatris, who are dyers ; the Kharadis, or turners ; 
the Kumbars, or potters; the Salats, or stonemasons; the 
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Kadias, or bricklayers ; and the Chunaras, or lime-burners, 
are similarly divided. 

So of the trading Banjaras ; the Panjnigars, or starchers ; 
the Ghanchis, or oil-pressers; the Maparas, who measure 
grain ; the Kalats, who distil and sell spirits; and the 
Pakhalis, or water-carriers. 

Lastly, there are several castes or tribes who are by pro- 
fession actors, dancers, singers, jugglers, buffoons, etc., 
parts of each of which have become Muhammadans. Such 
are the Nats, Garudis, Bhands, Banjanias, Chamthas, Bahu- 
rupias, Bhavaias, Gandhraps, and Vadis. 

T pass now to the mention of some castes which, without 
dividing among themselves, have accepted some elements 
of Islam while retaining more or less of their original 
teligion and practice, and present therefore a compromise 
between Hinduism and Muhammadanism. 

This list also may be headed by some of the Rajput 
clans; the Jadejas, who still rule in Cutch; the Bargujars 
of Rohilkhand; the Molesalams, represented by several 
thakors, or chieftains ; the Sials, who used to rule at Jhang ; 
the Samas of Sindh, and perhaps also the Osvals of 
Marwar, have all had more or less connection with Islam, 
and present some Hindu and some Musalman characteris- 
tics. The Molesalams, in dress and appearance, resemble 
Hindus, but*they marry either among themselves or with 
Musalmans, The Jadejas have been converted and have 
then again reverted. The Samas keep their Rajput names, 
but their ceremonies are mostly Muhammadan. 

The Bishnavis consider themselves Hindu rather than 
Musalman, but add ‘‘shaikh” to their Hindu name. They 
observe the ceremonies of both religions. 

The Kharrals of the Punjab and the Nianas of Cutch 
both call themselves Musalmans, but both have many 
Hindu customs. The Kasbatis of Gujarat also call them- 
selves Musalmans, but sometimes take Hindu wives. The 
Kamalias of Gujarat profess Islam but worship Bahucharaji, 
and serve as musicians in her temple; while the Musaddis, 
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who are Muhammadan devotees, have adopted the prayer 
of Guru Nanak as their rule of faith, The Meos, of the 
Alwar region, are Muhammadan in name, but retain their 
village gods and employ Brahmans as well as the Kazi. 
Some of the Kanbis of Gujarat were converted to Islam, 
and took the name of Matia, or believer, but, except that 
they bury their dead, their customs have remained Hindu. 

The great trading classes of Khojas, Momnas and 
Memans, the first two of which are mostly Shiahs and the 
third Sunnis, have, as is well known, retained much of 
Hindu law and custom. 

Some of the wilder tribes also, as the Tadvis and Nirdhis 
of Khandesh, have a mixed regard for the faith of Islam 
and certain Hindu deities, 

No doubt many more instances could be found, both 
under this list of whole classes partly converted, and under 
the other list of parts of classes wholly converted ; but, 
writing here, in Grasse, I have but a very meagre collection 
of books to refer to. 

But apart from connections created by actual conversion, 
either complete or partial, countless instances may be 
observed of Hindus and Musalmans acting together in 
full accord without any check arising from differences of 
religious opinion. These relations are sometimes political, 
sometimes social, sometimes even criminal, and sometimes, 
again, they bear upon religion itself. 

In the first place there is the dominating factor of inter- 
marriage. Some of the Mughal Emperors, as is well known, 
had Hindu as well as Musalman Queens. I ntermarriages 
between Rajputs and Musalmans were so common that we 
have the name Rangarh to express the original issue of 
such marriages. The Kasbatis,as mentioned above, some- 
times take Hindu wives; and the Molesalams, who are 
partly Hindu, may intermarry with Musalmans ; and a recent 
Jam of Navanagar had a Musalman wife, and his son by 
her was declared and accepted as his successor. 

Hindus held high office, both civil and military, under 
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the Mughal Emperors, and recently the Muhammadan 
State of Hyderabad had Hindu Prime Ministers, and the 
Hindu State of Jaipur a Musalman Prime Minister. Baroda 
has had a Muhammadan Prime Minister and a Chief Justice. 

Those great marauders, the Pindaris, were some of them 
Hindus and some Musalmans. In the Mutiny both com- 
munities took part, and Hindus fought in support of a 
Muhammadan dynasty, and Musalmans for a representative 
of the Peshva. And the conspiracy which is now the subject 
of trial] at Lahore included followers of both religions. 
One of the witnesses in that trial, the approver Nawab 
Khan, stated in evidence ‘that “There were no Hindu- 
Muhammadan troubles at Manilla, On the other hand, 
the Hindus were divided among themselves and most 
Muhammadans among themselves.” 

We see the two communities coming together in public 
meeting. For instance, at Allahabad in July, 1913, to 
consider various large questions, such as the condition of 
Indians in South Africa, the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, education, and so on, Another at 
Cawnpore in the same year for the same purpose. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans joined in the celebration in 
London of the birthday of Guru Govind Singh; and 
students of both communities at Cambridge joined in 
making collections to be equally divided between the 
Universities of Aligarh and Benares. And there was once 
a meeting at Delhi of such leaders as Dayanand Sarasvati, 
Said Ahmad Khan, and Keshub Chandra Sen, to consider 
jointly the question of religious and social reform. 

We find Hindus and Muhammadans joining to present 
an address to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji; again to Mr. Sinha; 
in raising a memorial to Mr. Gokhale ; the Anjuman Islam 
presenting an address to Mr. Gandhi; Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
speaking before the Muslim League; and Hindu ladies 
entertaining the Begam of Bhopal. And we find Musal- 
man as well as Hindu schools closing out of respect to the 
late Lala Hari Ram Settu. 
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Last May, at Allahabad, the Raja of Mahmudabad at a 
general meeting observed that on the question before him, 
“as fortunately now on many more, there is no cleavage in 
the opinions of the two great communities, Hindu and 
Musalman, that inhabit these provinces.” 

And the Bengaés of Calcutta, in the same month, observed 
that “ the better mind of both communities is bent upon a 
Hindu-Muhammadan solidarity which is recognized as the 
first condition of national progress.” 

At an evening party given by the Muhammadans of Cal- 
cutta to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Mr. Justice Sharfuddin, 
addressing the Maharaja, said the Muhammadan community 
was grateful to him for the leading part he had taken in all 
movements calculated to bring about a rapprochement 
between the two great communities of India. 

At Nasik, last July, Mr. Kasimali Jairazbhai Pirbhai, 
Vice-President of the Bombay Moslem League, told his 
co-religionists that there was a great field of activity before 
them in helping to raise the depressed classes, a work in 
which they might best promote a spirit of co-operation with 
the Hindus. 

And the Odserver, a leading organ of Muhammadan 
opinion in the Punjab, has lately urged that a joint session 
of the National Congress and the Moslem League should 
be held this year. 

There are societies of a philanthropic character which 
have both Hindu and Muhammadan members ; the Seva 
Sadan has an Islamic branch; the Servants of India in- 
clude some Musalmans; and some of the co-operative 
societies bring both communities together—so much so, it is 
said, that in one village the necessity of united action put 
an end to the frequently-recurring Muharram strife. There 
was a joint Hindu and Muhammadan Committee of the 
Indian South African League. There is an Indian Union 
Society in London to promote common interests, It is a 
slight but not insignificant matter that when Hiranand 
Shaukiram, the future social reformer of Sindh, went for his 
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education to Calcutta, he formed a small and intimate 
society—I cannot recall the titke—of some half a dozen 
persons, one of whom was 2 Muhammadan. 

There are joint clubs where Hindus and Muhammadans 
meet: the Orient in Bombay, the Lumsden in Amritsar, 
and I believe one such has recently been opened in 
Calcutta. There is also a joint ladies’ club in Lahore. Not 
long ago the Punjab Association Club entertained the 
Punjab Muslim Club, I have myself dined at the Orient 
Club with a Hindu guest on one side of me and a Musal- 
man on the other. What are called Cosmopolitan dinners 
are sometimes given, especially after social conferences ; 
and recently at an Indian students’ dinner at Cambridge a 
Musalman proposed the health of the Hindus and a Hindu 
that of the Muslims. 

Hindus returned a Muhammadan representative to the 
Viceroy’s Council for several years. The Jxcian Patriot, 
a Hindu paper, recommended a Muhammadan as the first 
member of the Executive Council. In the Councils mem- 
bers support and oppose one another independently of their 
religious tenets. So also of at least the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation; and a Musalman President of that body 
has been proposed by a Parsi and seconded by a 
Hindu, 

In Lahore there is a “League of Help” with a Hindu 
Hon. Secretary and a Muhammadan Hon, Treasurer. 

In Haidarabad (Nizam’s) there was a meeting of women 
of all creeds, who assembled to give expression (in six 
different languages) to their sorrow at the death of Mr. 
Gokhale. The Muhammadan ladies, the report says, vied 
with the Hindus in eloquence on the subject. There was 
also a children’s meeting in the same place, at which Hindu 
and Muhammadan boys acted together in a play written by 
a Hindu. And 2 poem by a young Muhammadan was 
recited on the same occasion. 

In Karachi a “ Citizens’ Association” has lately been 
formed, consisting of persons from all communities, with 
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the object of dealing with all public questions arising from 
time to time. 

In Surat last July a public meeting was held, with Saiad 
Edrus among the Musalmans and the Nagarseth among 
the Hindus present, to lament the death of a Parsi Judge. 

Many Hindu ladies were present at an evening party 
given recently at Poona by the Nawab Begam Sahiba of 
Janjira, where both Musalman and Hindu ladies took part 
in musical recitals. 

Turning now to some more expressly religious points of 
contact between Hindus and Musalmans, it may be noted 
that Chaitanya, the great Bengal teacher of the sixteenth 
century, had some Musalmans among his followers; also 
that H.H, the Aga Khan has some Hindu followers—the 
Jhivars certainly, if not others. Again, Ramkrishna Para- 
mahansa, the supreme modern saint of the Hindus, got 
himself initiated by an Islamic saint into one of the deepest 
phases of Muhammadanism ; and the present Guru of the 
gteat Sringari monastery in Mysore has very friendly 
relations with the Muhammadans, receiving addresses from 
them and presenting them with shawls and other marks of 
honour. Musalmans also visit the Belur matha near 
Howrah on the occasion of the Paramahansa’s birthday ; 
and Bhai Baldev Narayan named as his masters Jama- 
luddin as well as Keshub Chandra Sen and Ramkrishoa 
Hindus also take part in the lighter side of some Muham- 
madan festivals, as the Muharram and the Shab-i-barat, and 
offer vows at Musalman shrines, as at Penkonda and Trichi- 
nopoly, and there exists somewhere in the Panch Mahals 
{at Champaner, if I remember right) a Muhammadan shrine 
actually on the top of a Hindu temple, with access to it 
only through the temple. The Devalaya of Bengal, a 
religious society, of Hindu origin though absolutely unsec- 
tarian in character, has Muhammadans among its members. 

It may be urged that idols, which are an abomination to 
Musalmana, are a conspicuous feature of Hindu worship. 
That is s0 ; but it is to be remembered that idols, conspicuous 
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though they are, are not essential to Hinduism. The history 
of Hinduism contains a long record of attempts to get rid of 
idols, from Buddha down to the Samajas of the present day. 
The Jains, I believe, originally did not recognize them. 
Sankaracharya personally objected to them. Chaitanya 
geems not to have regarded them. Kabir wrote against 
them. The first Guru of the Sikhs, while not disallowing 
them, referred to them as vain things, and the tenth Guru 
absolutely suppressed their use. There have been smaller 
gy sects, too, such as the Alakhgirs and the Khirakasis, who 


gv have rejected them. As Hinduism grows to Vedantism 


So 


and Muhammadanism to Sufism, the two creeds will find 
more and more of common ground. 
And now I will conclude by quoting a few expressions of 


oP feeling or opinion by Indians—some Hindu and some 


Muhammadan—on the subject of their mutual relations, 
and all in accord with the various incidents brought together 
above, 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga writes: “Let us, both 


4 Hindus and Mubammadans, pray to God that we remain 
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V united with each other, steadfast, too, in our loyalty to our 


gtacious Sovereign, while ever zealous in the cause of 


Pandit Motilal Nehru, of Allahabad, says that an Indian 


NN. education, ever faithful to the creeds of our great ancestors,” 
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nationality which recognizes no distinctions of class or 
creed is being formed, and that no form can bear com- 
parison with the union of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities, 

The late Mr. Gokhale said that India must belong 
equally to all classes and races inhabiting the country. 

The Hinds, a leading Madras daily paper, comments on 
the growing desire of the Muhammadan community to 
work in harmony with the Hindus, and says that the spirit 
of co-operation between them is gathering force year by 


year. 
The Jndiae Mirror, of Calcutta, observes that the union 
of all communiticn wouldaglzeeghe problem of indin's 
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regeneration, and that the cause of India is the cause of all 
who dwell within the Empire. 

The Leader, of Allahabad, observes that there is at the 
present day not a fraction of the bitterness between the two 
communities that existed not long ago. 

And Mr. Justice Sankara Nayar tells the graduates of 
the Madras University that they must be prepared to extend 
the hand of brotherhood to their fellow-countrymen irre- 
spective of class, caste or creed. 

Turning now to Muhammadan writers or speakers, we 
find Nawab Said Muhammad saying: “Hindus and 
Muhammadans have lived side by side now for centuries, and 
it is not in the nature of things that one may be able to rise 
at the expense of the other. Both these great communities 
have to live together and work out their destiny jointly.” 

Khwaja Kamaluddin says that the generous teaching of 
the Koran enjoins upon him to pay his respects and 
allegiance to Ramchandra, Krishna and Lord Buddha. 

Mr. Mazharul Haq deprecates wretched and useless 
bickerings, and says that the people of Bibar refuse to be 
sectarian, aggressive or obstinate. 

Sir Said Ali Imam insists on the necessity of friendliness 
and co-operation between Hindus and Muhammadans, and 
says that regard for the feelings and sentiments, needs and 
requirements of all is the key-note of true Indian nationalism. 

H.H. the Aga Khan says that it is the part of wise 
statesmanship to seek not so much to satisfy Muhammadan 
as Muhammadan or Hindu as Hindu, as to win the co- 
operation of all moderate men. 

The Moslem, a Poona paper, announced on its institution 
that it would recognize no Moslem interests which are 
opposed to the general interests of India. 

And, referring to the death of Mr. Ghosh, the editor of 
the Calcutta paper, the Jxdtax Nation, Nawab Abdur 
Rahaman observed that the death was a loss not only to 
the Hindu, but also the Muhammadan community and to 
the whole country at large. 
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These few quotations, like the points of connection and 
the little incidents collected above, are merely specimens of 
what might be adduced to show that the two communities can 
live and work peacefully together. Of course there have 
been for ages past bitter animosities between them, just as 
there have been different divisions of the Hindus among 
themselves, and of the Musalmans among themselves ; but 
these may be expected to diminish as education advances 
and common interests become more clearly discerned. 

Though outbreaks of animosity among the lower classes 
on both sides are not uncommon, there is not normally that 
antipathy between them that some people suppose. As 
shown above, religious leaders on both sides have had 
followers from the other side. To some extent the lower 
classes celebrate each other’s festivals. In Sindh those of 
the Lohanas who as officials came much in contact with 
the Muhammadan rulers adopted the Musalman style of 
dress and tet their beards grow; and, while remaining 
Hindus, they retain these habits to the present day. Again, 
the actual conversions which from time to time occur imply 
a good deal of previous sympathy. Only last July, as the 
Tridune of Lahore reports, 2 number of Brahmans, Banias, 
and other castes at Surat and Broach openly embraced Islam, 
which faith they had for some time observed secretly. It 
is true the Muhammadans have a strong objection to any 
physical representation of the deity ; but so had the Buddha, 
and so had Sankaracharya, and so has the Devalaya of 
Calcutta in the present day. And whatever the divergencies 
of the two faiths in the lower stages, they seem in their 
highest evolution—in the Vedanta and in Sufiism—to 
draw very near to one another. In illustration of the great 
liberality of these two religions one or two final quotations 
may be given. Sri Ramkrishna taught that all religions 
are true and practically everything in them is true except 
those points in which they declare other faiths to be false. 
Another Hindu teacher said to his disciples: “ Wherever 
God is worshipped draw near.” And a Muhammadan 
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has prayed in these terms: “O God, in every temple I 
see people that see Thee and in every language I hear 
spoken people praise Thee. Polytheism and Islam feel 
after Thee.” 

Thus, I submit, there is little ground for the belief 
sometimes expressed that the differences of Hindus and 
Muhammadans are a bar to the founding of an Indian 
nationality. I mean a true nationality, neither based in 
its origin solely on ancient Indian tradition (as some 
modera Indian writers now argue that it should be) nor 
narrowed in its operation down to a desire to force its own 
particular form of civilization upon all who come in contact 
with it, (which is perhaps in some degree a European fault), 
but a wide nationality accepting as its birthright all past 
thought wherever arising, allowing large space for differences 
within its own borders and recognizing that there are 
common rights and duties which go beyond the bounds of 
nationality and extend to the whole human race. 
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‘Tabak, Mrs. Collis, Mr. A. E, Duchesne, Mr. Hassanally, Mr. M. A. Azim, 
Mrs. Forbes, Mr. S. M. Dikshit, Dr. Bhabbe, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDonald, Mr. W. \wkins, Mr. M. Shafi, Mr. A. Reid, Mr. M. HL 
Kidwai, Mr. G. Ritchie, Mr. F. H. Brown, Major Oswald, Mr. A. Yosuf 
Ali, Mr. Syud Hossain, Mr. B, Dubé, Mr. Frank, Syed Abdul Majid, xz.p., 
‘Miss A. A. Smith, Mr. D. N. Singh, and Dr. John Pollen, c.1.z- 

The Cuarmman : Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Whitworth, whose absence 
we regret, needs no introduction to you. He is known to you all ana 
distinguished retired member of the Indian Civit Service and as an author 
of established reputation, possessing a scholarly knowledge of Indian 
languages, I had the privilege of being associated with him in official 
work when he was Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, and I 
‘was struck by hix insight into the conditions of Indian life and his breadth 
of outlook on the future of the people. Iwill ask Mr. Pennington to read 
‘Mr, Whitworth’s paper. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Hon. Secretary read 2 letter from Sir George Birdwood, in which 
Sir George expressed his decp regret at it being totally impossible for him 
to be present at the reading of Mr. Whitworth’s paper. This regret was 
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intensified by the fact that he would thus miss supporting his good friend, 
the Mirra Abbas Ali Baig in the chair, and also because he was deeply 
interested in the subject of the paper. 

The Cuamuan: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will agree with 
me that we are much indebted to Mr. Whitworth for his valuable contri- 
bution to a subject of perpetual interest. Our acknowledgments ere also 
due to Mr. Pennington. The paper, as you have seen, is replete with 
suggestive facts, concisely stated, and with interesting quotations from the 
writings and speeches of eminent publicists, the cumulative affect of which 
is to show that the environments of the two great communities forming the 
bulk of the population of India are not unfavourable to an approximation 
of their larger interests. And yet there are fundamental differences, the 
interaction of which has not been in the direction of increasing cleavage, 
Dut of a process of gradual assimilation, which is still going on. ‘The late 
‘Mr, Justice Ranade, the foremost Hindu of his time, showed by his 
scholarly researches that the impact of Moslem civilization, with its 
central conception of man’s equality, had no other but a liberalizing effect 
upon the ancient customs and usages upon the Hindus. At the same 
time Moslem thought has been absorbing the sublime idealism of Hindu 
philosophy. The Theistic movements which are now developing in India 
can be traced to the combined influence of the pure monotheism of Islam 
and the humanizing spiritualism of Christianity. In estimating the value 
of Mr, Whitworth’s inferences it has to be borne in mind that the domi- 
nant forces which have exercised the greatest influence upon the social 
structure and even upon the psychology of the two communities are, in the 
case of the Hindus, the caste system, which preserves and perpetuates 
race types and develops inherited aptitudes, and in the case of the 
Mubammadans the democratizing tendency of Islam which leads to racial 
fusion, These may appear like mutually destructive forces, but in the 
course of centuries they have converged in evolving many common features 
in the organizations of both Hindus and Mubammadans. The Moslems 
found in Indiz a vast mosaic of races and creeds each confined in a water- 
tight compartment. The Hindu-Mosiem contact of nearly a thousand yeare 
has produced some very curious and interesting results, The Moslem 
social fabric, which rests upon a democratic basis, has not remained 
unaffected, in all its parts, by the spirit of exclusiveness which permeates 
the socio-religious group system of the Hindus ; whilst some Hindu castes 
ave been developing the Moslem characteristic of expansion and fusion. 
For instance, in Western India, the Khojas, the Memans, and the Bohras, 
who in influence, wealth and enterprise occupy a very high place among 
Moslem sub-communities, do not inter-marry outside their own jamaate 
(communities), which are largely modelled on Hindu caste usages. On the 
other band, the Rajputs have been steadily extending the area of permissible 
inter-marriage. The Kayasthas, an intellectual caste with minor differences, 
have been gathering their scattered forces into a larger and more homo- 
geneous fold. With regard to inter-marriages between Hindus and Moslems, 
many notable recent instances can be given in addition to thoee which Mr. 
Whitworth mentions. J happen to know three or four Moslem rulers of the 
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present day whose mothers were Rajputanis. The wife cf a Iate Nawabof 
Junagadh wasa Hindu 1 happened to be present at her funeral, which was 
attended by large crowds both of Hindus and Moslems, who equally shared 
the mourning of the ruling house. Conversely, besides the Jam of Navanagar, 
to whom allusion = made in the paper, I knew one very enlightened 
‘Maharaja m the same province, who among bus four Ranis hed a Moslem. 
The late Prme Minister of Hyderabad, who ws the leading nobleman in 
that State, to whom also reference 1s made 1n the paper, bas now a Moslem 
wife With regard to the intermmngling of usages and customs, even when 
there 1s a relygous element m them, Baroda furnishes some striking iMus- 
trations The Gackwars of Baroda in their childhood wear the symbols of 
Moslem mourning during the Muharram. On the two great I'd days the 
Mahasayas proceed in procession, with all the pomp and ceremonial of 
Moslem potentates, to the Central Cathedral Mosque to start the prayers 
there One well-known Gackwar, whom perhaps some of us have seen, had 
an equal imchnation towards the tenets of both faiths, Moslem and 
Hisdu Both Mubammadans and Hindus in the State claimed him with 
equal devotion and loyalty 2s one of themsclyes He showed by hus 
example the common ground on which the philosophical Vedantism of the 
Hindos can meet m harmony the esotenc Sufism of the Mubammadans. 
Poona, the capital of the Mahratta Empire, where Hindu influences are 
very pronounced, most of the Tabuts, which, as you know, are imitation 
mausolea commemorating the tragic martyrdom of Husain, a grandson of 
the Moslem Prophet, are set up and carried in procession by the Hindus. 
Durning the celebration of the Mubarram which extends over ten days, 
the two communities most cordially fratermize Tendencies of this sort 
which are widespread all over India, and which are beimg accelerated by 
the cohesive forces which British culture bas set 12 motion, bear out Mr 
Whitworth’s main conclusion that the differences between Hindus and 
Mubammadans are not such as to bar the foundmg of a common Indian 
pationahty These differences are often painted m very sombre coloura, 
but the bright picture which Mr Whitworth has presented to our wew 
seems to me nearer a true delineation of the general attitude of the two 
communities towards one another Mr Whitworth evidently views with 
cordial goodwill the evolution of 2 Hindu-Moslem solidanty, which 
certainly will render easier the task of Government and at the same time 
open up a higher destiny for the people of India 

Mr S.M Dixsurr sad that after such a paper full of most instructive 
details, and the sping address of the President, he was afraid he could 
not throw any new light upon the subject. Hindus and Mubammadans 
were only nominally described as two distinct sections of the Indian 
population, and he could easily understand the writer of the paper when 
he said he dishked to treat them es Hindus and Mubhammadans Even 
to-day those who have watched the social relations of Hindus and 
Mubammadans, whether they have been in British India or Native States, 
could not fal to testify to one common impression that at the bottom the 
differences that are made so much of m contemporary hterature do not, 
‘5 a matter of fact, exist. People who have travelled in Native States would 
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discover that wherever there was a Muhammadan ruler he was very mach 
attached to his Hindu subjects. He thought that the present rapproche- 
ment or the mutual good understanding between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans and other religions was the result of a liberal widespread culture which 
bad been filtering down through all classes. Missionary influence also 
had hed a considerable share. There was a time when European District 
Officers had stayed for many years in their own districts and were loved by 
the people ; they spoke the language of the country as well as the common 
people did, and their name was a household word in the mouths of the women 
and children, It would be noticed that before the days of the Suez Canal 
District Officers used to live long in the country and their long stay gave 
them an opportunity of reading the minds and aspirations of the people. 
He thought that with the personal influence of rulers and the personal 
influence of educationists it was quite possible that every part of India 
would correspondingly be influenced, and that the culture which had 
brought one race in another country was a very great in duence and had 
the natural and inevitable tendency to bring about the fusion of ideas. 

Sir Freperick Lzty said he had read and heard with interest Mr. 
Whitworth’s paper and could corroborate, so far as his knowledge went, all 
that he had said. Mr. Whitworth had not mentioned one fact—namely, 
the far less frequency of what were called cow-killing riots. Forty or fifty 
years ago these unpleasant occurrences happened every year, but of late 
had almost entirely ceased. He thought that the spirit of the age in all 
parts of the world was making for toleration and against religious bigotry. 
He mentioned that at one time the hostility between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants was just as acute as ever it was between Hindus 
and Muhammadans but had now almost entirely disappeared, and he thought 
it could be claimed that a wave of religious toleration, of broadmindeduess, 
was a characteristic of the age. He was afraid that before the war there 
was a risk of cleavage, not so much between one religion and another as 
between one class and another, and hoped that one effect of the war 
would be to create a diminution of that. He considered that Mr. 
Whitworth was quite right, that, whatever had happened in the past, 
Muhammadans and Hindus in India were learning to live together in 
greater harmony and with a better understanding of each other. 

Mr. Syup Hossain said that he congratulated the East India Association 
on the lecture which had been given. It was refreshing to find a paper 
conceived and written in the spirit in which Mr. Whitworth had presented 
it. The speaker's reason for that was that, unfortunately, the whole ten- 
dency of a great deal of the Anglo-Indian literature and journalism ip the 
past had been in a direction diametrically the opposite of that pursued by 
Mr. Whitworth. When from an able, sympathetic, and well-informed man 
of Mr. Whitworth’s type and character views of this kind were expressed, 
one rather began to wonder why some of his colleagues should have so 
unnecessarily insisted upon pursuing opposite views and an opposite trend 
in regard to Indian affairs, The speaker mentioned that works dealing 
with Indian history, witten under British auspices, some of them pre- 
scribed as text-books, had apparently taken for theit central fact the text 
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that Hindus and Muhammadans through the ages had been at each other's 
throats in India If one read some of those works inspired by @ miscon- 
cerved notion of Imperal exigency, one would come to the conclusion that 
the whole of Indian history consisted of nothing but » kind of mutually 
destructive process unceasingly going on as between Hindus and Muham- 
madans ‘That, of course, was a distortion of the histoncal perspective, 
for there was no adequate recognition of the peaceful, fnendly and neigh 
bourly relation which had existed between the masses of the two commu 
nities during centunes of orderly and organized admimstraton. Happily 
{it was a matter perhaps of very recent development, but undoubtedly a 
very definite and incontrovertible circumstance), there was a general 
process of letting im Hight going on all over Indi im regard to those 
assumptions It was satisfactory to find that some of the suspicion and 
mistrust which had come to be artificially generated was being dispelled 
From his own experience the speaker could give a very important illustra 
tion of this He happened to be present m Dacca im 1906 when the 
All India Moslem League was founded It was his fortune to be in touch 
with the promoters of the League, and he could say from his personal 
Knowledge that the All India Moslem League was conceived in a epmit 
antagonistic to the political objects of the Indian National Congress Yet 
in less than ten years the League had achieved not only a unity of political 
purpose but of national sentiment with the Congress, and he himself 
knew leading Mubammadans who adhered as staunchly to the principle of 
Induzn nationality as any Congressman past or present He thought that 
was a very hopeful circumstance for the future of India He agreed with 
the Chairman that the evolution of a sounder political mstinct should not 
only unite the people, but simplify the task of government in India, and 
that process must mevitably lead in the fulness of time to the dawn of a 
happier and worthier era for the country 

Mr A Yusur AI said that the paper had edmuably summed up some 
of the recent utterances on what he, m common with the wniter of the 
paper, bated to cali the Hindu Mubammadan quesnon There was one 
point of view he would hke to see worked out more in detail—that was the 
historical influence that the two communitres have exerted on each other. 
If one went back to medieval Moslem hterature, one found that the two 
great landmarks which almost transformed the point of wew of the Mus 
sulmans were contact with Greek thought and cootact with Hida 
thought, and the speaker was not at all sure that contact with Hindu 
thought was not the more important of the two The speaker mentioned 
that when he was at Cambndge one of his frends wrote a prize essay on 
the mutual mfluence of Hindu and Muhammadan civihzation in India, and 
was able to present a large number of facts which conclusively proved that 
the old idea that Moslem rule m India had not thoroughly imbued 
Hiedu civilzahon or that Hindu civihzaton did not act upan the Mus- 
sulmana mm evolving their own policy, educational, social, and religious, waa 
altogether wrong If one looked at the present practical arts of Indi, one 
found most of the artisans were Mussulmans, that the raw matenal ts 
produced by the Hindus, and that the higher processes of completion are 
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modelled (for good or evil) on modern European civilization. He thonght 
that was a very fine illustration of the subtle process that was going on in 
india at the present time. Jt seemed to the speaker that if the Hindus in 
reviving their religion and the Mubammacians in seeking new light on 
modern Islam would remember that nothing was exactly as it was before, 
‘but that a new force had come from the West and that that new force 
must count because it is a strong and worthy force, then only should we 
be able to have a higher Indian civilization as a whole. He would like to 
give one or two reminiscences of his own. He had been in charge of a 
district which was predominantly Hindu, with a headquarters station 
which was, if not predominantly Muhammadan, at least as Mubammadan 
as it was Hindu, and he found that the conditions and feeling in the head- 
quarters town and in the villages were very different. In the town there 
was much talk of unity, but no cohesion. In the villages, where the people 
lived their own simple lives unspoilt by the race for office and by the greed. 
for “loaves and fishes,” the feeling was very friendly. Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans mixed together, and always found points of similarity amongst 
themselves. Where, however, you had a hungry race for office, or the 4mla- 
feeling let loose, you began to find the trail of the serpent. You found 
that if one man was dissatisfied with another, and one happened to be a 
Hinda and the other a Mubammadan, the charge laid was, not that the 
offending party was wrong, but that he was a Hindu if the party opposing 
was a Mussulman, and pice versa. Such a charge was made because it 
was effective where perhaps any other could be proved to be false. There 
were many circumstances to encourage this “ rigging” of party disputes. 
‘Where the sides were evenly balanced the feeling was, if anything, the more 
bitter. He thought that that state of matters must cease. The Hindus 
and Muhammadans who bad received a liberal English education were in 
contact with the larger practical movements that were taking shape in the 
country. They must see the folly of these local tactics, often dishonest, 
always disastrous to the public life of India. It was not enough merely to 
beve realized that the simplicity of the old life did make for union. It was 
imperative to make goodwill the governing principle in the newer relations 
of town life. 1¢ was not an intellectual process, but a matter of heart and 
will. If it succeeded in the larger sphere of social and political life as well 
as in individuai and local relations, then the speaker was confident that 
there would be no difficulty in the building up of an Indian nationality or 
in the winning for themselves their rightful place in the Empire. 

Sir Jauzs Wrisow said that he wes glad Mr. Whitworth had put 
together a0 many evidences of the way in which Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans in India could co-operate for the common good, and the gradual 
process of fusion taking place between them, but, at the same time, he 
thought that what had been said so far might lead some of the audience 
to go away with the idea that there was no such thing as the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question. He had been in the Punjab most of his life, and 
whatever might be the case in other parts of India, the Hindu-Muhamma- 
dan question in the Punjab was one which gave a good deal of practical 
trouble. It was not so bad as it used to be, but it was there and had to 
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be thought of. There was always a danger of nots such as took place the 
other day m the South-West Punjab, although that, perhaps, was more a 
question of class and trade than of religion He, too, could give many 
instances from the Pumab of Hindus and Mubammadans working weil 
together One of bis best Indian officers was a Hindu, and there were 
many questions which came before him to decide in which there was on 
the one ade a Hindu shopkeeper and of the other a Mubammadan 
peasant. The speaker used to sit beside him while he was doing his work, 
and was struck by the way tn which the Muhammadan peasant accepted 
the decision of the Hindu officer with quite as much confidence az be 
would that of an English officer. Another of his best Indian officers was 
a Muhammadan, who had to deal with cases in the same way, and over 
and over again Hindus were quite content to accept bis decision, and there 
was never any complaint against bum of showing partiahty. ‘The speaker 
thought that the Hindus and Muhammadans could quite well work together 
without giving up their own distinctive characteristics He looked for 
ward to the time when the Hindus, without ceasing to be Hindus, and 
the Muhammadans, without ceasing to be Mubammadans, would co operate 
for that great idea of Indian nationahty. He thought the general feeling 
of their all belonging to one nation should be encouraged, but that, also, 
the inhabitants of every Province should try to feel that their Province was 
something to be proud of and to work for, and, mdeed, the residents of 
every district should be taught to work together for the good of their dis 
trict without regard to the differences of religion. 

Dr PowreNn, m replying on the debate, said there was very little 
adverse criucism to discuss, for all the speakers seemed to cordially con- 
cur with the views aod conclusions set forth by Mr Whitworth He 
would, however, just read a few remarks which Mr. Whitworth bad sent 
ham to be read or not read at bis discreton Mr Whitworth says “TI 
am well aware of at least some of the shortcomings of my paper, 
especially of ts onesrdedness and its scrappy character, but if it 1s one- 
sided :t 15 because the side now taken needs to be put forward, the 
opposite side having been unduly advanced in the past, and I hope that son ¢ 
of the little scraps may at least be suggestive and may be supplemented by 
the expenence of some of the audience. Since sending im the paper I 
have noticed many incidents which might well be added, and there 1s one 
which even at this date I will mention as bearing on the question of 
Sectarian Universities The following is an extract from the MWeduesday 
Revtew of September 22 last 


“*Commenting on the report on educatton issued recently by the 
Government of Indw, the /ndiaxn Soaal Reformer wntes ‘The report 
notes that in several of the provincial reports mention 1s made of the 
readiness Cs Mahooverians to snine she conimon pene and of the un 
popularity of special matitutons Notwithstanding satisfactory progress in 
the number of Mahomedan pupils in Madras, schoola chiefly intended for 
this class of the community decreased and their puprls fell off by over 
ro,00a The Mahomedan High School im Bombay, which offera many 
advantages, 1s shunned by those who can afford to send therr children to 
other institutions. Ihe Director in Burma, in answering the question 
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whether Mahomedans are really apathetic mm the matter of education, says 
that their only apathy seems to be in act mshing to send their children to 
purely Mahomedan schools We regard this as a very hopeful sign both 
for the Mabomedan commumity and for the Indian people as a whole It 
shows that our fellow countrymen are becoming keenly alive to the value 
of a genuinely sound system of education, which can never be imparted 
39 & Communal mstitution.' ” 


Dr Pollen continued as follows 

Mr Whitworth says he dechnes even to mention the “ Divide and 
Rule” fiction, but has left 1t to me to deal with the fiction if 1¢ did crop up 
inthe discussion. It has only come in incidentally in come of the remarks 
made by Mr Syud Hossain, and with regard to it I need only repeat what 
I have often said that the policy of “ Divide and Rule” w utterly alien to 
the Great Queen’s Proclamation and to the Impenal utterances of the King 
Emperors, Edward VIi and George V, and no responsible Government 
servant who 1s true to his King-Emperor would think of pursuing the 
pohcy of dividing the great communities in order that Great Bntain might 
rule over them Sir James Wilson had pointed out that in the part of 
India which he knew best the cleavage between the two great sections of the 
comtaunity was very marked, and he feared 1t could not be easily bridged, but 
it was quite possible for the two sections of the communitres to differ 
widely in their manners and customs and at the same time have very essen- 
tual common thoughts, feelings, and mterests No one, I think, would hke 
to see the two communities rubbing all the: angles down and merging in 
form and gloss their particular and essential picturesqueneas, but we all 
demred to see them united in common efforts to umprove the whole for 
the good of all, and it was desirable to encourage and strengthen all ten 
dencies in this direction The fidelity of the two great races to ther 
Kang-Emperor could not be questioned, and they seemed to vie with each 
other in devotion to their Motherland and the Bnush Empire 

Mr Owsw Dunw said that a very pleasant duty had been placed upon 
hm—that of proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his kindness 
in prending It was many years since the Chairman and he first made 
each other's acquaintance 15 Bombay, but this was the very first occasion 
on which he had ever heard the Chairman make a speech He could say 
that he had found t an imtellectual treat, as no doubt all those present had 
‘It seemed to bim that it was one of the most notable speeches that he had 
heard at the meetings of the Association, and had seemed to give a stan 
dard to the speeches that followed, which had been of a high order and 
great interest 

Sw Rotanp Wizson said he had much pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks, and the only contribution he would like to add to the many 
interesting pointa of view that had been presented was to raise for con- 
mderation the question whether it might not be possible to carry fumon, of 
which so much had been heard, n some degree into the jegal sphere All 
the members of the Assocmton would know that there 1s now one law 
throughout India wm criminal and most civil matters, but that there are 
separate laws admimutered in civil matters relating to the family for 
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Hindos on the one hand and Muhammadans on the other, That was 
quite right so long as they attached importance to their own family usages 
but it seemed that the present law which requires a person who desires to 
be governed by the Indian Succession Act, or the Marriage Act of 18y2,to 
Geclare that he does not profess the Hindu, the Muhammadan, or the 
Christian, or in fact any of the great recognized religions, rather tended to 
aggravate that division. He thought it would be a good thing if a Hindy 
ot Muhammadan were at liberty to say whether he desired to be governed 
in family matters by the general law of India and not by the special law of 
any creed, He did not know how many would avail themselves of the righ, 
but that was a matter which ought to be left to the free choice of the 
ndividual, He entirely concurred with what had been said by the 
previous speakers as to the admirable address of the Chairman, 

The Cuatrman : Your Secretary being an old friend of mine showed 
his partiality by selecting another old friend to propose the vote of thanks, 
and, Mr, Dunn has generously viewed everything through a magnifying 
glass. However, I thank you most cordially for the kind manner in which 
you have carried it. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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INDIAN WOMEN AND NATIONAL WELL- 
BEING 


By Lapy Murr-Mackenzir 


Destiny has willed that the fortunes of India and England 
should he interlaced, if not for ever, at any rate for an 
appreciable time. Has mutual gain resulted from this 
unparalleled union of East and West? Surely. I can 
imagine our island race would have become, for instance, 
more and more rigid and narrow in religious perspective 
bad it not to plan the welfare of the followers of other 
religions. England has been redeemed from believing, as 
did cighteenth-century England, that the tenets of her 
own State Church could alone solve the world’s spiritual 
problems because she has come in contact with many high- 
souled Hindus, Buddhists and Muhammadans. Then Indian 
art, architecture and psychic thought, have widened our 
perceptions. Above all, the magic of India pulls at our 
heart-strings and appeals to our affections, so that we look 
beyond our parish pumps in order to consider the problems 
which beset a multitudinous population living very far away 
from us. 

In her turn what can India learn from us? This land 
has not only given birth to Watts and his steam-engine, 
but also to Shakespeare, Newton, Lister and Darwin. 
The fellow-citizens of these benefactors of the human race 
must have gifts to bestow. But perhaps the best gift 
England has given India is internal peace and a breathing- 
space in which to solve her own intimate and peculiar 
problems. Now, I believe India’s most pressing problem 
to-day is how to secure a healthy, happy population. I 
don’t say England has quite solved this problem for her 
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own comparatively small population, but her sanitary, 
medical and eugenic experts point the way. India may 
even profit by our mistakes. 

Man, apt to be more extravagant and wasteful than 
woman, has acquiesced without perceptible demur in an 
extravagant birth-rate—extravagant because it has resulted 
in a deplorably high infant mortality. Woman's point of 
view is just manifesting itself in these matters, and she 
thinks a well-maintained surviving birth-rate is the end for 
which to strive. 

In India, some castes own to an 8o per cent. infant 
death-rate ; and in parts of Sind 95 per cent. of the women 
die when their children are born. Think of the suffering 
and the waste this means. Why is not our splendid intel- 
lectual heritage brought to bear here? In England, with 
all our advantage of climate and scientific knowledge, our 
infant death-rate is shamefully high, and we have no child- 
marriage problem to face. There are sentimental people 
in our midst who say, ‘‘ Do not try to alter India—her old- 
world customs are so picturesque.” This was said before 
Sati was abolished. There was an old-fashioned English 
saying, ‘“ What was good enough for my father is good 
enough for me;” but to-day another set of people are 
beginning to inquire if what was good enough for their 
grandfather is in reality worthy of their children. Young 
India will perhaps join Young England on this issue. 

In reality dirt is not picturesque, and disease is never 
beautiful, and the poorest and most ignorant people in 
the world are g/ad, when shown the way, to escape from 
both. Now, how could we spread medical and sanitary 
knowledge throughout India? By first teaching Indian 
women to be doctors, nurses, and health officers. At this 
moment there are thirty-eight girl medical students in the 
Grant Medical College in Bombay working alongside the 
men- Does anyone try and make it easy and pleasant for 
these girls? No; they have to be exceptionally heroic 
souls to face all the difficulties. The English Jadies in the 
University Settlement in Bombay found these medical 
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students sharing in some cases one room with many other 
members of their family, and perhaps doing all the cooking 
in addition to their medical studies. Now these kind 
English friends have turned part of their Settlement into a 
hostel for these girls. 

I am sure you will agree that India ought to grant more 
facilities to women students ; she wants others besides the 
very heroic and exceptional girls to study as doctors. She 
needs the everyday girl, who happens to feel a vocation, 
for the sacred calling of nurse or physician. We must 
remember that there are to-day only about 500 women 
doctors in a population of 150,000,000 women, which means 
that only 3,000,000 women can ever hope to secure medical 
attendance, Never can we hope that enough European 
doctors will be available to grapple with this problem: 
India must train her own people. Luckily Indian women 
seem capable of becoming excellent physicians and surgeons. 
Why should there not be medical travelling scholarships 
for especially brilliant Indian women? Who will assert that 
it is not an advantage for a doctor to see something of the 
European Medical Schools? I have had letters from 
Bombay women begging me to help them to acquire a 
medical school for women in that city; there is to be a 
medical school in Delhi for women, founded in memory of 
Lady Hardinge ; and this is a step in the right direction. 

Now, supposing we could count on a supply of women 
doctors, nurses and health officers, how could we get them 
into touch with the scattered village population? Florence 
Nightingale long ago suggested that Health Missionaries 
might travel in the rural districts, and teach elementary 
hygiene and sanitation and bring medical succour to out- 
lying places. 

To-day in the Bombay Presidency a brave attempt has 
been made to bring succour to the helpless village mother 
when her child is born. The idea was conceived by 
Mrs. Emanuel, the wife of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and she has founded an institution known as the 
Indian Woman's Aid Society. A dispensary for women 
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and children has been established in Alibag, with a fully 
qualified English woman doctor assisted by an Indian 
midwife, a compounder, a second qualified nurse and a pro- 
bationer. A travelling dispensary, in connection with the 
Alibag Dispensary, has carried the good work farther afield. 

It is certain that the majority of Indian women prefer to 
suffer and die rather than consult a male physician, and it 
is equally certain that the powers that be only play with 
the question of securing adeguate medical relief such as 
the women could accept. It is possible to travel in India 
for two hundred miles at a time, and meet with no doctor 
and no dispensaries even for men; and yet on the whole 
Indian men are incomparably better provided with medical 
assistance than the women. However, both men and 
women in the villages are equally ignorant of hygiene and 
sanitary science, and if the women once understood, they 
would put their knowledge into practice, and the men and 
the children would benefit. The measure of the well-being 
of a nation is the measure of the happiness and well-being 
of its women. All nations suffer from disease and misery 
because the men cannot see that by holding women cheap, 
and carrying out the principle in their own households that 
“Might is Right,” they are hurting their very selves. In 
India some men once petitioned for a woman's hospital in 
their town as so many of the young wives were dying; they 
thought it would be really cheaper to subscribe to keep them 
alive than to pay for a second marriage. This is only a crude 
form of expressing the universal way of regarding women 
as chattels born to be the means to some men’s ends, never 
born ia order to enjoy a separate and happy existence. 

Wisdom now whispers that the time has come for men 
and women to co-operate on equal terms to help their 
common nations, I have known men in Bombay meet in 
the Town Hall to discuss the problems of sanitation, but I 
never heard that a single man brought his wife with him. 
Yet we must look to the co-operation of the house-mother 
to translate wise aspirations into living facts. 

I please myself by imagining that the Health Missionaries 
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pictured by Florence Nightingale have actually materialized. 
I can see a devoted little band of men and women arrange 
to tour through a given number of villages. There would 
be a woman doctor, and possibly a man doctor, a maternity 
nurse, a dispenser and health lecturer. There would be a 
magic lantern to illustrate their lectures, and a tangible 
realistic model, such as we have at the Natural History 
Museum, showing the gyrations of the fly between the 
refuse-heap, the family cooking-pot and the baby’s milk. 
There would also be a microscope to show the startled 
audience the strange beasts who live in a drop of water. 
The village dhai (or midwife) would meet with special 
attention. In the eighteenth century in France a certain 
notable woman used to tour through the villages with a 
wax model of a human figure, and teach anatomy to the 
wise women of those days, much to the benefit of their 
patients. Why not think out such a wax model for 
India? Gradually it would dawn upon the people why 
it is they suffer from plague and other diseases. I have 
seen three-fourths of the population of a Jarge village 
limping about with rag» round their legs because they 
were infested by guinea-worms. It was easy for us to see 
that if all the offal is thrown out of the houses into the village 
street and the women carry the dirt on their feet, and then 
step into the village water-supply while they fill their water- 
pots, diseases will be spread. By the way, it would be 
interesting to think out a co-operative scheme for distributing 
the village water-supply and the benefits of intensive 
cultivation, but it would take too long to discuss to-day. 

I feel sure the Indian villager does not want to be 
poisoned ; he could be taught and coaxed, especially by his 
own people, into changing his ways. 

Do you see any reason why this dream about Health 
Missionaries should not come true? Perhaps there are 
people in the room to-day who may be destined to work 
out the details. Many Indians are metaphysicians, and 
know that anything once conceived in the abstract cax be 
brought forth in the concrete. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


At a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
munster, $.W., on Monday, January 24, 1916, a paper was read by Lady Mu 
Mackenzie, enut! “Indian Women and National Well-Beng.” C. W. 
Saleeby, Esq., ™ D., F.R.5.8,, was in the chasr, and the followmg, amongst 
others, were present : Sir Charles Lyall, 4.c.s.., C18., Sir Krishna Go 
Gupta, K.c.s.1., Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, K C.1E., Sir Frederic Lely, 
K.C.1LE C.8.1, and Lady Lely, Sir Wilham Ovens Clark, Si Damel Hamil- 
ton, Mr. C. E, Buckland, c.5.1, Mr. J B. Pennington and Mrs. Brandt, 
Mrs. Collis, Mrs, Drury, Mr. H. Dubash, Mr M. Zahuruddin, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Sewell, Mrs. White, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Jackson, Miss Fisher, 
Miss Roache, Miss Cemben, Mrs. H. P. Cobb, Mr. H. R. Cook, Dr. and 
Mrs. Barker, Mr. 1). Singh, Mr. Khaya Ismatl, Mr. and Mrs H. C. Wost, 
Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Sassoon, Miss Steer, Mrs. Gordon Farquharson, Muss 
Collis, Mr and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mrs and Miss Hamilton, Sinjoro 
and Sinjorino Blaise and frend, Mrs. N. C. Sen, Miss Dove, Mrs. Nettle- 
fold, Mrs Forbes, Mrs Tucker, Colone] Roberts, Mrs. E, F. Kinmer- 
‘Tarte, Mrs. Emanucl, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Ir, Clarke, Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, 
Mr. Eric Hope, Mrs. Haigh, Miss Burton, Mrs Gow, Mr. J D. Nicholson, 
Mr. A. Yusut Ah, Mrs. Drysdale, Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. Wigley, Miss Mackay, 
Mr. Maulw Sadraddin, Mrs. Taylor, Lady Mary Cooke, Mr. Colman P, 
Hyman, Miss Holmer, Mr M. W. Hassan Ally, Mre Vilhers Stuart, 
Mr. Pollak, Miss Lilley, Mrs. Kent, Mr. M. Abdul Aziz, Mr F. H. Brown, 
Miss Hodson, Mr R. P. Wilder, Mr M. H. Kidwai, Miss M Ashworth, 
Mrs. Kent, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. F. Grubb, the Rev F. Penny, 
Mr. Sydney G. Edudge, and Dr. John Pollen, c.1.£., Hon. Secretary. 

The Cuarnman: Ladies and gentlemen, } am here to do what I am 
told, which 1s that I am now to open the discussion. There is some- 
thing absurd in that, because I know nothing at all at first hand of this 
problem, whereas there are many distinguished Indians here who can tell 
us with authority and with first-hand knowledge what they know, and what 
we should know—-what I for one very much want to know. But, still, I witt 
do what I am told. 

‘We have listened to a paper ndiculously brief, considering the dignity of 
its treatment and the matter with which it is concerned. There 1s here 
something which is real imperulsm ; something which is real patnotism 
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and really constructive of the future , something carrying on the very best 
traditions which make this country worth living in and worth fighting for; 
and st as all over sn a quarter of an hour There are other speeches, made 
elsewhere—but enough said However, I hope it will be widely read 
Before the meeting I looked up what Carlyle said seventy years ago on 

some of the glories of this country, where he discusses and balances the 
comparative value of our Indian Empire and our Shakespeare, and con- 
siders which 1s worth most to us, and I wondered how far either Shakespeare 
or India 18 valued and utilized as they should be by us still. Since Carlyle 
wrote, one of the supreme human beings of history, Florence Nightingale, 
made her great career, and xt us that tradibon above all which this paper 
follows. I looked up yesterday the second volume—-I hope you all know 
at better than I do—of Sir Edward Cook’s masterly hfe of Florence 
Nightingale We think of her as a kind, good-hearted, sentimental lady 
who went out to the Crimea, and turned over the soldiers’ pillows, and the 
dying soldiers kissed her shadow on the wall as she went about at night 
with a lamp, and it 1s thought that that was the substance of her life 
work I remember once, when I med her name in somethwng hke 
ats proper connection in something I had wniten, the editor wrote back 
and asked sf 1t was not really out of place to speak of her as any- 
thing more than I have just descnbed She was, in fact, one of the 
creators of the idea of national—nay, imperal-—hygiene , and after she 
had done her work in the Crimea, her interest m the soldier—which, of 
course, must have meant interest in the soldier m Indta—led her to the 
study of the problems of the Indian population themselves. She agitated, 
and ulumately persuaded the politicians of her time to appomt a Royal 
‘Commission to deal with these hygieme problems in India, and not with 
out profit She wrote wonderful letters—and I beg you to look them up in 
that great classic—in which she argued that the finest way in which we 
might introduce anything worthy in our civilization m India was to make 
hygrene the handmaid of civilization She wrote, 1 think it was to Sir Bartle 
Frere, saying it onght be his glorious destuny to spread our Empire with 
knowledge instead of with the sword These were great conceptions, and they 
are abundantly relevant today Knowledge and bygiene, and wisdom and 
love were to go out as conquerors to spread power and real Empzre, mstead 
of famine disease, and danger These were great ideas She saw done an 
infinitesimal part of what was to be done, but ch how httle' You ought 
to have hed here in the chair to day Sir Ronald Ross, but perhaps he was 
not available, as he was recently in Galupohh His great work in regard to 
malaria comes into my head at the moment. They die in India hterally 
at the rate of millions per annum—and I do not mean thousatds or 
hundreds of thousands, but millions—of malana, and the various kinds of 
disease that are really all due to malaria. It may sound boastful, but for 
all practical purposes st 1s legitimate to say that we know al! about malana, 
and, further, that our knowledge—like our Shakespeare and our Lister— 
comes essentially from this country. What, then, ws our duty? By dram- 
age, elementary sanitation, etc, we could obliterate malaria from India, 
we could not only reduce the terrible death-rate, which remains at such « 
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degree, but we could improve the bodily and mental vigour of the peoples 
inhabiting that great country, with mighty and beneficent consequences 
to themselves and to the Empire of which they are so numerous and so 
immense a part. Those who go to see the moving pictures will remember 
how we used to see pictures of the Durbar, and I remember being told at 
‘one of those lectures how His Majesty’s crown cost £50,000, and my 
companion, the wisest lady I know, said: “What might not have been 
done with that £50,000, if, instead of buying jewels for that crown, the 
money had been spent upon draining a few pools round some villages, aod 
thus abolishing malaria? There might have been some fine fat healthy 
Indian children, instead of malarial little kids, to be real jewels in His 
Majesty's crown, of the pattern of the Roman matron we have all heard 
of.” Et is that kind of imperialism which is foreshadowed in the writings 
of Florence Nightingale, and in the paper we bave just heard, When I 
turn to the statistics, they are almost inconceivably ghastly. I have here 
some figures I am going to quote in an hour at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, from one of my great teachers—Dr. Ballantyne of Edinburgh— 
wherein he shows that, if you look after the mother before her baby is 
born and when it is born, you can reduce the danger of death from 
maternity to what is in effect mi He gives me the records— 
as yet unpublished — of the Royal Maternity Hospital in Edin- 
burgh for the past seven years; of 238 mothers coming in, not average 
mothers, but mothers whose condition and need was exceptionally grave— 
the bad cases which the doctors outside could not deal with—only 
eight died, and they died from such things as pneumonia, tumour of the 
braun, and so forth, which had nothing whatever to do with the fact that 
they were expectant mothers, or the birth of their babies. This is to say 
that, if knowledge and good conditions are given to the mothers of our 
species in time, there is no need for any of them to die. That is not an 
‘expectation ; that is a proved fact from the records of that hospital On 
the other hand, in Lady Muir-Mackenzie’s paper it is recorded that ninety- 
five per cent. of the women in some parts of Sind die when their 
childree are born ; and yet we are told there are sentimental people in our 
midst who say: ‘* Do not try to alter India—her old-world customs are so 
picturesque.” What kind of sentiment is it that looks on at the death of 
95 out of every too women when they are giving their powers to create 
the future? Never so urgent as now was the need for what I call 
“ Imperial Eugenics.” Think how much Imperial health we need for our 
Imperial welfere : it may be for doing things on the battlefield; it may be 
for greater campaigns of peace to come. How much weneed at home and 
in India of what Lady Muir-Mackenzie calis “a healthy, happy population "'! 
Only by care of motherhood is this possible. National well-being— 
national survival, even—everything that makes a nation great, depends 
upon such considerations as are dealt with in the paper. (Hear, hear.) 
‘Now I will call upon someone to continue the discussion, as I am afraid I 
have already said more than I meant to say. 

‘Mr. Yusur Aut said that, as he had not seen a copy of the paper 
before, he was somewhat at a disadvantage. The brevity of the paper took 
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him greatly by surprise; knowing how varied the interests of the Lecturer 
were, he had fully expected from her a review of the different conditions 
under which the Indian women lived ; their drawbacks and compensating 
advantages, and, where there were remediable evils, the remedies to be 
applied; also be had expected some reference to the question of general 
education, which was intimately bound up with sanitation and hygiene. 
However, they had got a good case made out for greater attention to 
sanitation, not only from the individual point of view, but also from the 
national point of view. The welfare of fature generations, socially, 
intellectually, and politically, depended on their having # healthy and 
vigorous manhood and womanhood. With regard to the figures of 
infantile mortality, he had a chapter in his book written some time ago, 
and he had attempted to show that in a city like Cawnpore one out of 
every three children born died in its first year, The Lecturer had given 
a rauch higher figure, in some cases up to eighty per cent., but that could 
hardly be accepted as representative of the whole country. Then, with 
regard to the next figure, of ninety-five per cent. of married women dying 
in child-birth, it seemed to him quite impossible the figure could be 
correct, In India, practically every woman of child-bearing age was 
married, unless she was a widow. The proportion of the sexes in the 
general population showed a decided preponderance of males over 
females. Now, if ninety-five out of every one hundred women died when 
their children were born, the result would be that the adult population 
would have less than five women left to every one hundred men. 
Such a deduction would be absurd. The mortality, both among infants 
and among child-bearing women, was undoubtedly higher than anything 
that could be expected under tolerable conditions, and he wished to sup- 
port the main argument of the Lecturer, although he could not accept her 
figures as correct or representative. Whatever the correct figures were, 
however, they must recognize that the mortality was appalling, and there- 
fore it wax their duty to study the question and try to devise sume practical 
scheme for dealing with the matter. The Lecturer had placed before them 
some very excellent suggestions. He cordially agreed that we could not 
take the subject in hand, with any hope of success, without enlisting the 
sympathies and the instructed co-operation of the women themselves. 
(fear, hear.) That was 2 most important point, and he thought they 
would all agree with him that the first and most important step in that 
direction was to have a further extension of women’s education. The 
education of women should be most particularly sdirected to points 
which would aim at improving the conditions of life, because women 
held the key to national life and national well-being. Education should 
not be an exotic system implanted on them from without, but should 
be a natural system which should grow up and take account of all the 
conditions of life in India itself. It was only by recognizing that that 
they would make any progres: at all. 

‘With regard to hygiene, he was glad to see that in the paper it was 
dealt with more from the personal than from the municipal point of 
view. A great deal of municipal expenditure on sanitation was wasted. 
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The expenditure of money was not necessarily synonymous with the 
creation of utihtes. It was only when they came to questions of per- 
sonal hygrene that moral influences began to bear fruit. But they were 
up against 2 paradox, suggesting one of the most difficult problema of 
Indian hfe. In the matter of cleanliness and personal attention to 
health, the Induan people had already many advantages over large 
masses of the population in Europe Many of their social and religous 
usages bad a hygienic meaning, and the cleansing, healing, disinfecting 
sun was a most potent ally. But they must remember that the adyust- 
ment of pmmitive ideas to town hfe was a difficult matter The short- 
cuts of 2 free and easy life m the open air worked havoc in the close 
atmosphere of a town Adequate drainage, well planned housing, and 
medical and surgical care, may be of comparatively mmor importance to 
individuals ving m close contact with Nature, as in the villages, but their 
neglect in towns spelt disaster Old habits were not suttable for new 
conditions, and therefore, .f hygrene was to make any progress at all in 
India, the minds of the people must be strongly and systemanically 
directed to the new conditions (Hear, bear ) 

Mrs Lwanugt said she would hke to say a few words on the question 
of home hygiene. She had visited many homes im India, and had seen 
many babies born and many die, and many poor women die dunng the 
birth of their babies, and it had always struck her that the cleanlmess of the 
home was very superficial , the rooms might look clean, but when one 
pred beneath the surface a very unsatisfactory state of affairs was often 
found With regard to what bad been said on malaria they had been for 
years in India trying to fight malana, but the population of India was so 
vast it was difficult to reach them all, and it was almost an impossibility 
to teach the women that, if thew children had fever, for instance, and they 
allowed them to run about the streets unattended, they could not be 
expected to get any better She had travelled much amongst the villages, 
and had made attempts to teach the people by talking to them, but the 
people would not be jectured, and m her opinion hygiene could only be 
brought home to the people by the system now carned out in one of the 
hospitals for which she was responsible Here they attended to the 
women, and persuaded them to come themselves and ask questions with 
regard to their own health before the babies were born, they were 
encouraged to come before the event, and were attended to at their con 
finements, and were visited afterwards for ten days for the onginal fee, and 
quite free if very poor The women would only learn from their own 
personal feelings and experiences, it was 10 use teaching them from a 
national pomt of view She could not help thmking that the best 
plan was for the Government to encourage the scheme she had sug- 
gested to them years ago, of travelling dispensanes for women and 
children, because in the villages it was clear the poor people must be 
wasited by a doctor and a nurse, who would show them by personal ilus- 
tration how the sick could be made whole again (Hicar, hear ) 

The Szcazrary As our Chairman engaged to dehver a lecture 
elsewhere, and has to leave us now, I think we ought to pass a very 
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cordial vote of thanks to him for the light he has thrown upon the 
paper this evening, and for the knowiedge he has brought upon this 
subject. 

‘The proposal, on being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said that it was unfortunate be had to leave 
them ; he was just beginning to learn, which was a most delightfal and 
valuable process, and he deplored the fact that he had to go away ;but he 
was due to lecture to some people who were just going to set out on thia 
very business in our own benighted land—to try and cut down our infant 
mortality, in the face of which we could not hold up the finger of scorn to 
any other country. 

Sir Krisuna Gurra then took the chair. 

Dr. Cianxe said that, as regarded the question of statistics raised by 
‘Mr. Yusif Ali, he agreed those must not be taken as applying to the whole 
of India. In some parts of London, for instance, the death-rate was as 
Jow as ten per thousand, whereas in otber parts it was as high sa fifty per 
thousand, and even in one case seventy per thousand. Undoubtedly in 
the Eastern countries the death-rate was very high indeed, mainly because 
of the insanitary conditions and want of knowledge on the part of those 
attending children at birth. He thought what the Lecturer bad proposed 
was the best solution of the difficulty ; they required to have skilled mid- 
wives and maternity nurses who should be educated and paid by the 
Government ; but he regretted to say the Government in India were not 
doing all they ought to do in regard to education: in that connection the 
Native States were far ahead. He remembered when he was in Edinburgh 
they had a stiff fight to get ladies to be educated as medical students, and 
the prejudice was very strong indeed against them ; but the prejudice here, 
however, was nothing to the prejudice in India, because where it resulted 
in losing caste the matter was very serious indeed, and if ladies in India 
were undertaking medical duties they must be very brave indeed. 
Certainly the best work done by women had been the work done by 
women doctors. He had « brother in India, and he personally had spent 
a number of winters in India travelling through the villages, and he fully 
realized the difficulties of the work there. The great difficulty was the 
question of caste, which was against women doing anything of the kind. 
Only women could, however, satisfactorily do the work required in India, 
and he trusted pressure would be brought to bear on the Government to 
do something to help to stop the terrible death-rate. It was a very 
important problem, and he hoped something would be done in the future 
in that direction. 

Sir Freperic Lexy said the Lecturer had struck the right note, bat 
sanitation in India was not without practical difficulty which was not very 
easy to tackle. As to the care of women and children, he could not help 
thinking Government had been much to blame, the reason being that they 
measured Indian problems with an English foot-rule. “ England felt no 
need of women doctors, so why should India?" And they built up a 
costly and efficient department, oblivious of the fact that the most im 
portant part of the population remained outside it. A number of cour- 
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agcous women, secing the need of their country, sought to qualify as 
doctors, Did the Government sympathize, encourage, help? No, they 
merely suid : “You may enter the schools along with the men on sufferance, 
‘but we will do nothing to make your way easy or less repulsive.” The 
provision of even decent lodging has been left to a band of English ladies 
working on private fands. No one can say this negative attitude is worthy 
of an enlightened and sympathetic Government. Lady Muir-Mackenzie 
had alluded to the great central school to be established in the new official 
eapital of Delhi, by semi-private agency. Personally he would have pre- 
ferred to see leas grandiose schools in the great centres of the people— 
Bombay and Calcutta—where there are great hospitals for clinical prac- 
tice, and the homes of educated women from which todraw students. He 
earnestly hoped the school would be a success; for if it were not the 
women's movement would have to bear the brunt, for opponents would say 
there was no solid public opinion at the back of it. The Lecturer spoke 
of beaith evangelizing parties to travel about from village to village. He 
would like to see one such party organized for a single selected district—a 
‘woman doctor,  compounder, and perhaps a teacher with a lantern and 
suitable slides. The initial cost would not be great, and the opportunity 
would be given of getting experience. If successful, the demand for exten- 
sion to other districts would be irresistible. 

Mrs. Vitirers Stuart said she would like to support the Lecturer, and 
also the very practical remarks of the last speaker. If there was one thing 
India bad to learn from England, it was in connection with the question of 
medical science and hygiene, She fully agreed, however, that we had 
very much to learn from India in many respects. 

Mr. Hassan Atty said be would like to make a few remarks. They 
were told the Government had done its best, and therefore was not to be 
blamed. He would like to say in India everything was governed and 
supervised by the Government—lighting, sanitation, and everything. Even 
the municipalities, although to all outward appearance self-governing, 
were under the influence of the Government. They were told by some 
speakers the people did not know much of sanitation ; but, on the other 
hand, they must not forget that the Indian villagers lived in ideal sur- 
roundings, with plenty of sunshine and fresh air, He agreed, in regard to 
the towns, sanitation was an important matter, but it waa quite different 
in the villages, The Muhammadans, owing to their religion, were required 
always to wear nice clean clothes, to go to prayers five times in a day, and 
to regularly perform their ablutions ; therefore their cleanliness was not to 
be questioned. Then, again, Hindus took a bath every day. What the 
Indian people mostly required was education, which would bring in its 
train modem civilization, hygiene, ete. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Miss AsHwortx said she had served in India as an Inspectress of 
Schools, and she was of the opinion that it was desirable to appoint medical 
inspectors of schools in India, whose duty it would be periodically to 
examine and report on the physical condition of the children, and to 
instruct teachers in school hygiene. There were many ladies in india well 
qualified for this work and who would be glad to do it. 

VOL. Vit. ° 
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Referring to the hard conditions of the women teachers in vernacular 
schools, she said ber attention was drawn to the fact that the retiring age was 
fifty-five, and that throughout all the years women had been employed in the 
schools not one had lived long enough to enjoy her well-earned pension, 

She agreed that there was urgent need for a special college for women 
in Bombay. here were now many women students taking the 
medical course, and they were obliged at present to attend the same 
lectures and work in the laboratories side by side with the men—a most 
undesirable artangement and opposed to all the traditions of the Hast. 
‘The result was that women students were drawn largely from an un- 
desirable class. A few exceptionally courageous women of good social 
class braved the unpleasantness of the mixed classes for the sake of the 
training, which they valued highly; the rest of the students were drawn 
from an inferior class not over-sensitive in these matters. It was only 
possible to get suitable women of the right class for training 2s doctors or 
teachers by offering them a special women’s college where they could 
study under suitable conditions. e 

‘With regard to the teaching of hygiene, it was already included in the 
curriculum of the vernacular schools, but the teachers did not understand 
the subject, and the teaching was unpractical and ineffective, 

‘The Lecrorer, in reply, said she had enjoyed the discussion very much 
indeed, especially the words which fell from Dr. Saleeby, which carried great 
weight. She had recently been speaking to some of the women doctors who 
were going out to the Delhi College, including one brillant lecturer, It 

was very difficult to get avitable medical women to go out to India, because 
Government refused to give them suitable fees. 

She hoped the Women’s Medical College at Delhi would be a great 
success, otherwise the failure of the new venture would be thrown in the 
teeth of those anxious to forward the cause of female education, just as 
Sir Frederic Lely had suggested. 

‘With regard to the Parsee community, for instance, they used to suffer 
from terrible infantile mortality, owing to their strange customs, which had 
resulted in the gradual decline of the community. Now, however, owing 
to the great improvement of conditions, and the building of a fine 
maternity hospital in Bombay, ete, there were very few deaths. Some 
of the speakers, apparently, hardly realized what a retrogression there bad 
been in regard to sanitation. 

‘With regard to the question of women doctors, there was no prejudice 
in India against women doctors themselves ; there was, however, a pre- 
judice against such things as dissection and so on, which was part of the 
training : thet was onc of the great difficulties in the way of 2 solution of 
the problem, She was very interested in what Miss Ashworth had said 
as to the kind of women who took up the work, and she hoped the way 
would be made clear, and that the women of India would have « chance 
of getting the benefit of the best intellect of India for their female medical 
advisers. (Hear, bear, and applause.) 

Sir Kxisuna Gupta, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Lec- 
turer, said abe had put ber finger on the plague-spot of the civic life of 
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India. A nation had to live before it could advance. Undoubtedly, in- 
fantile mortality in India was very high ; in Calcutta it was from 300 to 
400 per thousand. With regard to malaria, he knew from personal experi- 
ence how the people suffered ; and healthy children could not be expected 
when parents were practically decimated by malaria, In Bengal, with a 
population of over sixty millions, the problem of drainage, etc., was a very 
difficult matter indeed, owing to the flat nature of the country, there being 
hardly any gradients at all. The whole thing resolved itself into a question 
of money, and how to find the millions which would be necessary to carry 
out improvements. 

‘With regard to hygiene, the question turned upon education ; the people 
oust be educated and made to realize the benefits of hygiene. Various 
schemes had been suggested, but they all required money ; therefore the 
only real question before them was how to find the money necessary to 
introduce the much-needed improvements in India. (Hear, hear.) 

‘The proposal was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Dr, Pouien moved a vote of thanks to Sir Krishna Gupta for so kindly 
taking the chair on the departure of Dr. Saleeby. 

On being put to the meeting, this vote was unanimously carried, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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THE CHINESE AS A WARRIOR IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY* 


By S. G. Cuena 


Mr. Cuarrman, Lapizs ann Gentiemen,—At this critical time, when 
the baleful star shines over the Continent of Europe, twelve Powers have 
unsheathed the sword, gunfire spreads over the globe, and two-thirds of the 
world’s population are involved in war, it isno time for us to be unscru- 
pulously indifferent or wastefully grieved. This life-and-death struggle 
affords opportunity not only te those actually taking part to utilize every 
bit of the moral and spiritual power in their possession, but to every 
watchful thinker to recollect the past, to explain the present, and to infer 
the future of human evolution, War, be it an evil or a necessity, is no 
stranger to Chinese history; our race has not been immune from the 
horror of destruction. The Yellow River has once been reddened with 
blood ; the green cornfield has been the scene of many battles ; the manly 
youth has been bold and willing to sacrifice his life for his country ; the 
best brain has been used in producing weapons and in drafting plans to kill 
the enemy. Should the Creator pass sentence on all those who have 
killed members of mankind under the disguise of a difference in nation- 
ality, the Chinese would by no means have a chance of evading the 
Penalty. Should the fact that some opponents have been killed by 
order of the State and under the cover of the national flag be honour and 
glory, we Chinese, viewed from our history, are fally justified in claiming 
to be of equal rank with the greatest warrior even of the present day. 

At the threshold of our four-thousand-years-old history, the prominent 
feature is to conquer those unyielding to our will The Great Emperor, 
Huang Ti, to whom the creation of Chinese characters and the invention 
of wheels and carriages are attributed, attacked and suppressed the re- 
bellious kingdom of Chdh¥u, who, occupying the north-eastern corner of the 
Empire, part of the present Chili province, had set him at defiance. The 
magnetic compass, invented by the Chinese, but improved by Europeans, 


* A lecture read before the China Society at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on January 27, 1916, Sir Charles Addis in the chair. 
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owes ita ongm to the wat preparations of the great Emperor High 
ways being absent, maps bemg unprepared, the compass needle invariably 
showed the direction and guided the Impenal troops to march through 
marshy lands and mountain bamers to ther destmahon The army 
consequently came back in tnumph 

Even before the time of this great Emperor were drafted the eight 
diagrams of the Canon of Changes by Emperor Fu Hm (2853 BC.) 
These dugrams were permuted into sixty-four by King Wen (1150 BC) 
who also wrote an exegesis on them The seventh diagram of the sixty- 
four 1s called the diagram of Army, in which we find the following sayings 
“The Army, coming forth, must act according to Law, if not, dl luck 
ensues If the Army is properly employed, good luck will ensue and no 
blame will arise ‘The Emperor will then receive the favour of God to 
govern the people In retreat, if the Army still preserve order, no danger 
‘mil ensue Should the soldiers lose their energy as if they were lying dead 
in a baggage cart, ill luck will follow Should a part of the Army be under 
good command, and another part be idle and undiscrphned, it may be 
attended with luck and may be m danger” 

In the fifteenth diagram ut 1s again sad that, “At the moment when 
humthty 1s no longer to be tolerated, it 15 advantageous to mobilize our 
army to subjugate the enemy ” 

‘The Canon of Changes 1s to the general reader a mystery, and its 
pathological symbols are not understandable without thorough study , but 
the above extracts from the onginal text are illustrative, and show the 
attention given by our ancient Emperor to warfare 

To the ancients, war was one of the means of ruling, but by them it 
was never encouraged or lightly indulged in Here and there we find 
warnings that armaments are devilish instruments and war a most 
dangerous enterprise In fact, war 1s waged by them not in the sense 
that it 1s a biological necessity, but because it is the only means of 
relievmg people from the oppression of their vicious rulers Once it 1s found 
that there 1s any other means of solving their difficulties without appealing 
to armed force, our ancients have no hesitation im withdrawing their 
troops and confessing the cnme they are committing in wasting ves A 
good example of this 1s found in the Canon of History, a record of 
events that happened during the period from the reign of the Emperor 
‘Yao to the middle of the Chow Dynasty—:¢, from 2356 to about 600 BC 

During the reign of the Emperor Shun (2317-2208 Bc), the Great Yu, 
thus Minister of State, was charged with the responsibilty of conquenng 
the Principality of Miao, the ruler of which had tll-treated the habitants 
and bad refused to obey the Emperor's order A mass of troops having 
therefore been assembled, the Great Yu commanded them to punish their 
opponents But after thirty days’ fighting—a2 long war at that time— 
the people of Miso remaimed unconquered, and the enemy was as obstinate 
sever A Staff Officer then admonished the Commander that it was 
only ancenty and perfect virtue that could win the heart of a people, 
and war was not a good means of chenshing thew affections If the 
‘Emperor increased his virtuous conduct and more widely distnbuted bis 
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virtuous teachings, these rebellious people, being conscientious, would 
duly yield to his (the Emperor's) command of their own will, and this 
enemy kingdom would automatically form a part of the Empire. The 
Commander-in-Chief, being moved by this admonition, immediately 
withdrew the troops, and the Emperor prepared to act as the Staff Officer 
advised. After the lapse of seventy days the people of Miao, realizing 
the grace and benevolence of the Emperor, came unanimously to bow 
at the Palace Gate. 

‘The same Canon is full of war records, army proclamations, and 
military orders. Written in concise, classical Chinese, these proclams- 
tions and orders convey nothing but the warrior's spirit, and give the 
reader the impression of being suddenly confronted with the shining 
light of silver armour. Stirring language will stimulate the patriotic and 
gallant feeling of a soldier, and a sacred order will put him into a state 
of what Baron Von der Goltz calls “imagination.” It will suffice to give 
a few extracts as space permits. You may be interested in reading the 
following : 

“Now I, with you all, am entrusted with the execution of the punish- 
ment appointed by God. Unite your strength, all of you warriors, for 
the Imperial House. Give me your help to carry out the charge of the 
Emperor.” 

“ Assist me to carry out the punishment appointed by God. 1 will 
greatly reward you. If you do not obey my serene order, I will put you 
to death and you will find no forgiveness.” 

“ My military prowess is displayed, and I enter the territories to take the 
wicked tyrant. My punishment of evil will be shown, and will be more 
glorious than that of any previous monarch.” 

“Be brave. Be tigers and panthers. Be like bear and grizzly bear.” 

These orders were issued by different commanders at different battles, 
and all show a manly and courageous spirit. 

‘The Canon of Poetry, again, abounds with warrior songs, of which moat 
‘are gallant and daring, though some are sentimental. One or two songs 
will suffice to display the feelings of the man in arms of that time: 


My war chariot is yoked, 

‘And its four steeds are strong. 

Who dare remain inactive? 

I shall have three big victories in one month. 


Footish were the savages of Ching, 
Presuming to oppose our great region. 

Fang Shu is of noble age, 

But fuil of vigour in bis plans. 

He led his army on, 

Seized the chief enemy, and made capture of booty. 
Numerous were his war chariots— 
Numerous and in grand array. 

Like the clap or the roll of thunder the onset. 
Intelligent and true ig our leader Fang Shu. 
‘He had gone and smitten the enemy, 

‘And these savages came, awed by majesty. 
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Another Canon, Chow Li, or State Regulations of the Chou Dynasty, 
devotes chapters to army orgamzation Military ceremony 1s regulated. 
with as much elaboration as the wedding and mourning ceremontes by our 
ancient rulers, but space and time do not permit of our touching on 
them now 

One important pomt to be observed 18 that up till about 200 Bc the 
Chinese Army was maimtained with universal service At that time the 
agneutural land of the Empire consisted of divisions of nine hundred 
mows (facre) each ‘In each division one-ninth of the land was the land 
of the Emperor, and the rest was let to the tenants free of charge, but on 
condition that they should cultivate and plough the Emperor's land All 
the tenants of military age were hable to military service in time of need , 
therefore, in spite of the smallness of the then standing army, a big army 
could be put into the field at short notice by turning the peasants 
mto solders One must remember that an army of two thousand 
years ago was not such a scientific organization as it 15 at the present day. 
‘Traumng was an easy matter, and everyone physically fit could use 
weapons and bear arms without requiring a long period of instruction 

Now to come to Confucius himself Bemg a religious teacher, he only 
makes scanty mention of war Nevertheless, it must be sad that be 
imphcitly adirits that war 1s inevitable, but should only be waged with 
caution and as a last resort. In the Analects he, m reply to a question 
about government, says that the requintes of a government are that there 
be sufficiency of multary preparations, sufficiency of food, and con- 
fidence of the people in the ruler On another occasion he says that if 9 
good man be allowed to teach people for seven years, they may then be 
employed in war, but to lead an uninstructed people to war is to throw 
them away Questioned as to hts choice of associates in case he 1s called 
upon to conduct an army, the Master (Confucius) says that he will not act 
with one who 1s unscrupulously bold and dies without regret, and that he 
maust act with those who are thoughtful and cautious, who are skilful un 
adjusting plars and carrying them ito execution 

The hfe of Confucius fell within a period in which the federal Pnaces 
overruled the Emperors, and in which the kingdoms which had not yet 
been absorbed into the Chinese Emprre often attempted to extend their 
terntories at tre expense of these Princes It 1s an established rule that 
wherever many independent and evenly balanced States gather within a 
lhmited area, hostilities are bound to frequently occur. Thuis as true every 
where—im China, in Amenca, and in Europe _ In epite of ther preparations 
for this war, the German Empire has bad forty four years of peace mnce 
the declaration at Versailles by William I in 1871, whereas before that 
year, especially during the seventeenth century, the Teutonic States were 
Moore often at war then at peace Had there been no federal union, the 
North American continent would bave heard more cannonade, and the 
existing peace and solidanty would have been impossible ‘For this 
Teaaon, the formation of United States of Europe has been made the aim 
of Pacifists, If it 1 true of kurope or Amenca, it true of China 
‘What 1s aimed at by the so-called Pacsfsta bas been tested and found true 
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an the hustory of Chins. ‘The yeara between 770 n.c. and 255 B.C. saw the 
emergence of China proper The terntory of the Chinese Empire at that 
tame extended not far beyond the Huang Ho to the north, and not far 
beyond the Yangtse in the south The Yellow Sea bounded the east, and 
the western boundary bad not yet reached the foot of the Tibetan Plateau 
In an area half of that possessed by our present generation, more than 
twenty independent Principahties existed, overruling the Emperor, facingeach 
other in arms, endeavouring to wipe each other out, and forming alliances 
whenever opportumty offered. These Pnocipalities were never quiet for a 
single day or might Io meet these circumstances, it was necessary to find 
distinguished men Tacticians, strategists, inventors of armaments, sksiful 
diplomats, all answered the country’s call to serve the Prince or King 
Ir ts only through a careful study of miktary bistory that 2 maa, keeping 
1n mind certain tactical and strategical pnaciples, can possibly be expected 
to command an army in the field. A study of Chinese history of the 
period under consideration would certamly enlighten the mind of an army 
officer, and also that of the general reader of receptive mind The size of 
an army, the nature of the combatants, may change from day to day, 
armaments may be altered by the adoption of new inventions, and the 
science of war of two thousand years ago be no longer applicable to the 
present day, but first principles might remain the same throughout the 
long range of history 
In the first place, we cannot do better than examine the celebrated work. 
of Sun Ti, the oldest mibitary treatise of the kind ever rendered in a Euro- 
pean language, though not the oldest im China—the oldest bemg probably 
that of Ta: Kung, at the beginning of the Chou Dynasty No reader of 
any intelhgence will condemn it because of its antiquity, «nd a thorough 
study will compel one to admut that though there are differences of expres 
mon, there are points of similanty in the doctrines of Sun 126 and those of 
modern European wniters The late Field Marshal Lord Roberts, in & 
letter to the translator of Sun Tit, Dr Lionel Giles, expressly stated that 
“many of Sun’s maxms are perfectly applicable to the present day” As 
recently as June, 1915, Mr Russell, in an article to Zhe Zimes, actually 
made comparisons between Sun's book and German military treatises 
Let us take some points from Sun Tzu’s work, and cumpire them with 
modern works 
In the first chapter of Sun’s work, ‘* Laying Plans,” be exposes the five 
principal factors governing the Art of War. The first of them 1s the Moral 
Law The significance of this law 1s quite plam to those who have some 
slight acquaintance with strategical books. Major S L, Murray defines the 
essence of war as 2 struggle between spiritual and moral ‘orces on both 
sides, Von Clausewitz makes the luminous remark that the physical forces 
am war are httle more than the wooden handle, whilst the moral forces are 
the noble metal The seme wew w held by the French writer, Com- 
mandant G Golin, who says that the moral forces act most powerfully and 
have a preponderant effect in the essential act of war. 
Son defines the Mors) Law as that which causes people to be in com- 
plete accord with their jeader, so that they will follow him regardless 0 
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their hives, undismayed by any danger One mght complam that his 
definition was not extensive enough, lacking the strength and energy of 
that given by Clausewitz that the chief moral powers are the talent of the 
Commander, the military virtue of the army, and its national feeling But 
let 1t be remembered that when Sun’s book was wntten, the term “nation” 
was obscure, if not non existent What is conveyed by national feeling at 
the present day was expressed in the saying loyalty and obedience to the 
Emperor or King Enthusiasm, zeal, and faith, are mplied in Sun’s Moral 
Law. The other two items of the moral forces of Clausewitz are classified. 
by Sun as two other factors of the war (We will leave the second and 
third factors for the moment, to return to them presently ) 

‘The fourth factor 1s the personality of the Commander, which compnses 
the virtues of wisdom, sincenty, benevolence, courage, and stnctneas 
Baron Von der Goltz gives as the qualifications of a General (a) Sincenty 
and force of conviction, (4) power of will, (c) self relance, (¢) courage 
and love of responsibility, (¢) nobihty of mind or greatness of soul, (/) a 
thorough knowledge of the secrets of human nature, (g) umagination, 
(A) good memory, (r) creative mind, and (7) love of action = This classifi- 
cation, we must admit, 15 more exhaustive than that of Sun But a 
Marshal who takes up his pen to day, with the knowledge of past battles to 
teach bim, with the convemence of intelligence and abundance of scientific 
records to enable him to make more profound research, must not be over- 
praised for bis abihty to form a more scientific analysis than the Chinese 
strategist of 500 2c Nevertheless, most of the principles laid down by 
Sun are impheitly or explicitly confirmed by the German General now 
commanding the Turkish forces Kor instance, the saying of Sun-tze that, 
‘while heeding the profit of his counsel, a General must avail himself of 
any helpful cucumstances over and above the ordinaty rules,” and that, 
“ according as circumstances are favourable, one should modify one's plans,” 
18 nearly identical with Von der Goltz’s warning that “in the apphcation 
of principles and means to war, some slight addition of personal invention 
1s always necessary ’ 

The fifth factor of Sun 1s Method and Regulation, by which he 
means the marshalling of the army in :ts proper subdivisions, the grada- 
tions of rank among the officers, and the maintenance of roads by which 
auppbes may reach the army Herein lies an mdisputable concurrence 
between Clausewity and Sun ‘Lhe former says that the whole body of 
instruction for formations, drill, and field service is comprised in Regula- 
tions and Methods, and on these things depends the real conduct of war 
Beng alterable from time to time, these things cannot be conducted on any 
general principles, but Methods and Regulations imply some freedom of ar 
angement, There may be httle m common between divisional marshalling 
of troops and gradation of army officers of the nineteenth century and those 
of Sun‘s time, owing to differences in size and constitution But some 
Points on the question of subsistence will be interesting 

Sun says that a wue Genera! makes a port of foraging on the enemy, 
but on another occamon says thet an army without its commissanat, without 
provisions, without bases of supply, will be lost. A companson of these 
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wayings with that of Napoleon 1s striking. Napoleon, to use his own words, 
when occasion arose, put the country on both aides of the road along which 
tus troops passed “under blood and fire,” 1m order to squeeve provimons 
fromit But historians and strategists are all agreed that he was, above all, 
‘@ master in organizing hig lines of communication, and that purchases, 
convoys, requisitions, magazines, and enforced feeding by the population, 
all helped to satisfy bis soldiers’ wants 

The second and third factors are Astronomy and Geography. In 
geography, Sun includes distances, great and small, the danger and safety 
of the ground, narrow passes, the chances of life and death Strategical 
and tactical wnters have never failed to consider the importance of ground. 
For the defence of a mountain or the fording of a river, different tactics 
have certainly to be employed 

‘The factor of astronomy reminds me of the fact that Clausewitz took 
"weather" as an example of “fnction” An unexpected fog or burcane 
may upset the whole scheme of offence or defence A Chinese General 
of AD 200, according to @ romantic history, in Jeading a fleet of sailing 
ships, succeeded 1p changing the wind into the direction he wanted by 
offering sacrifices and praying to God He even makes a knowledge of 
astronomy an essential qualification of generalship Once again we 
find the same thing emphasized by Clausewitz, this Chinese General, and 
Sun ‘Tzi 

‘These five factors constitute the general aspect of war In another 
chapter of Sun’s book, he says that war is based on deception “ When 
we are able to attach we must seem unable , when using our forces we 
amust seem inactive , when we are neat we must make the enemy beheve 
we are far away, when far away we must make him believe we are near” 

‘We can now see that what Colonel Henderson considers the most practical 
maxim of General Stonewall Jackson, Commander of the forces of the 
South Confederates dunng the Amencan Civil War—the mystification of 
the enemy—was not excluded from the scope of Sun Tzt’s speculations 

Numerical superionty 1s another important condition for securmg 
victory in the past as well as at the present day. Sun’s theory as to 
sumbers is that if our force 1s ten to the enemy’s one we ought to 
surround bim, if ours is five to the enemy’s one we ought to 
attack him, if we are twice as numerous we ought to divide our army 
into two and attack the enemy on two sides, if equally matched we can 
offer battle , of infenor in numbers we should avord the enemy and be 
ou the defensive. In a modern war of considerable importance, the 
two belligerenta are as 2 role evenly balanced, the front 13 extended a 
very long way, and there 18 often more than one theatre of war There- 
fore, what Sun says may not be applicable to present warfare, but an 
separate battles his theory would still hold good. 

Another maxrm of Sun Tzii is agreed to by most modern writers. He 
says: “If we wish to fight, the cnemy can be forced to an engegement, 
even though he be sheitered behind a high rampart and a deep trench. 
All we need to do 1s to attack some other place that he will be obliged 

© relieve, appear at points winch the enemy must hasten to defend ; 
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march swiftly to places where you are not expected.” Nearly all European 
‘writers lay it down as an axiom that an offensive army must attack the 
enemy with concentrated forces at decimve points, the winning or lomng 
of which may decide the victory or defeat of the whole war. 

‘War being the most senous game, and endangernng national exstence, 
should not be used as ap occasion for commanders and soldiers to 
show off their courage and ability im order to gaw fame for selfith 
ends, The only permissible object 1s to destroy the enemy's army 
and to umpose their will on it Therefore, says Sun [vi, the General 
who advances without coveting fame, and retreat. without feanng 
dugrace, and whose only thought 1s to protect his country and do good 
service to his Sovereign, as the jewel of the kingdom 

The battlefield 1s no place for rehearsal, and affords no tame for trial. 
Every opportunity is to be used and every step is to be decisive Sun 
Tritt says that “the skilful fighter puts himself into a position which 
makes defeat wnpossible, and does not miss the moment for defeating 
the enemy , and thus it 1s that the victorious strategist only seeks battle 
after victory has been won, whereas he who 1s destined to defeat first 
fights, and afterwards looks for victory ” 

This doctnne 1s exactly the same as Clausewitz’s instructions to the 
Prussian Crown Prince, that a General must not be content with bemg 
assured of victory, but that he must be bodily and spiritually, extensively 
and intensively, certain It 1s well to be sure of victory, but it 1 better 
to be perfectly sure ! 

Again, Sun Tit says“ Attack your enemy where he 1s not prepared, 
Pounce on him by surpnse” There is no necessity for me to expound 
this maxtm or to interpret Clausewity’s doctrine of surprise. A minor 
initial attack may not decide a battle, but at will produce a disastrous 
moral effect on the enemy. On the other hand, an inrual success will 
stimulate our courage and sense of responsibilty to ite highest pitch, and 
rouse the whole body of our civilian population to back our army A 
good example of this 1s found in the destruction of the Russian cruisers 
at Port Arthur by Japanese torpedoes even before the declaration of war 
Russia had not yet prepared for war when they were upset by the 
enemy’s surprise attack. 

Before leaving Sun Tvit, I would hke to be allowed to say a few words 
on his method of employing spies. He says “‘ There are five classes of 
spies—(a) local spies, (4) inward spies, (¢) converted spies, (¢) doomed 
spies, and (¢) surviving spies When the five kinds of spies are all at 
wotk, none can discover our secret system. Having local spies means 
employing the services of the inbabitants of a district, having coward 
spies means making use of ofticuals of the enemy by bribery , having con- 
verted spus means getting bold of the enemy’s spies and using them for our 
own purposes, having doomed spies mesns doing certain things openly 
for purposes of deception, and allowing our own spies to know of them 
‘and report them to the enemy. Surviving spies, Gnally, are those who 
bnng back intelligence from the enemy's camp. Spies cannot be usefully 
employed unless the employer has a certain sntuitive sagacity, and they 
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cannot be properly maneged unless he ix benevolent and straightforward. 
Without subtle ingenuity of mind, an army commander cannot make 
certain of the truth of their reports.” 

Having no experience of the spy service, I do not attempt to criticize 
this gospel of apying. ‘The modern spy system, as shown by this war, ie 
most elaborately organized, and every imaginable means bas been applied 
by both belligerents. Sun's classification may not be perfect in the eyes 
of a modem critic, but we can blushingly claim to have bad a system of 
espionage two thousand years in advance of Germany ! 

‘A contemporary of Sun Tzi, Wa Tzti, wrote another book, the “ Art of 
War,” from which I will only make a few quotations. Wu Tti said that “the 
foundation of victory is good government.” In peace time it is only wth 
an active, progressive Government which develops national wealth, educates 
and trains the people, and organizes communications, that war preparations 
can be made possible. When the trumpets sound, and the soldiers answer 
the Fatherland’s call, it is only with a prompt, shrewd, and zealous ruler at 
the head of the nation, born of a man who has both intellect and military 
Prowess to boast of, that the Generals and Commanders are willing and 
ready to die for and to win the honour of the country. 

This doctrine universally and perpetually holds good, and though this 
Chinese strategist may be the first man 1m point of time to put it into 
concrete language, he is not the only man to appreciate its importance, for 
the French Commandant, Monsieur G. Golin, in the concluding chapter of 
“La Transformation de la Guerre,” asserts that it is clearly the duty of 
politicians to act in conjunction with the military authorities in the way 
which best conforms to the national interests. “ War is always the servant 
of policy,” but, once war is declared, the Cabinet must not, eacept in case 
of necessity, interfere with the conduct of the Generals in the field. Ac- 
cording to the modern practice of Continental countnes, once diplomatic 
relations are broken off, martial law (not military law) is applicable over 
the whole region of war, and the War Minister surrenders a great part of 
his office to the Chief of the General Staff. Good government in peace 
and daring war is the first essential of triumphant victory. 

Wu Tazii’s qualifications for generalship are: reason, preparation, deter- 
amination, vigilance, and simplicity. Courage is needed, but courage alone 
which is heedless in encounter, and rash encounter which is ignorant of the 





About a century later than Wu Tzti lived a remarkable General, Tien 
Tan, commanding the forces of the Principality of Civ, part of the present 
Shantung Provinee, against the invading army of the Principality of Yen. 
Apart from the characteristics of courage, determination, and ingenious 
planning, be employed tactical methods which sound romantic, but which 
have even been employed in this war, according to » newspaper report. 

* After this General had succeeded in enticing the Prince of Yen to call 
back his victorious General Yo I, for whom he was perhaps no match, by 
spreading the false news that the victor intended to raise his standard 
against hia Prince in the occupied territory, he got together a thousand 
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oxen and fastened sharp swords 0 ther horns and torches to their tails 
At the same time he painted the skins of these ammals with various 
dreadful figures and images, so that those who caught sight of them would 
faint with terror Having se~ ¢verything in order, he commanded all the 
torches attached to the tate to be lighted, and the whole army to advance 
in the wake of these picDeers The oxen and cows, feeling the flames 
behind them, naturally ould not stand still, but were obhiged to advance 
at the highest speed, breaking through every obstacle on the way, until 
they cied The en~™y’s trenches were consequently penetrated, and not 
only waz the mveded and occupied terntory retaken, but the Ch Army 
entered into the Deart of the enemy’s country” 
Strange thorgh this method of fighting may appear, the following 
telegram, apreearing in the Odserver of June 6, 1915, 18 worth quoting 
“ A mess2ge from Rome to the Pett Parisien says that the Italian soldiers, 
in their artack agamst the Austrian entrenchment at Monte Corada, em- 
ployed wild mountain buffaloes to break the enemy’s wire entanglements 
“The Austnan gamson, who had retired into the fort stuated on the 
sumaytt of the mountain, had erected high barbed wire defences, as well 
as munes for defensive purposes. At a certatn moment some fifty 
natrs# buffaloes were driven forward by the Italians towards the Austnan 
defences, The explosion of a few bombs sufficed to stampede the animals, 
who, With their horns and hoofs smashed through the enemy's entangle 
ts. In a quarter of an hour, the ground was swept free of every 
obstlacle, and the Itahan soldiers were able to march towards the aumant " 
It} has been po:nted out by Dr Lionel Giles (“Sun Trti on the Art of 
Wark’ p 120) that a similar method was employed by Hanmbal on the 
road,to Casilinum agaist Fabius Cunctator (Livy um, ch 16, 17). 
‘The parallel bere 1s really closer, as on this occasion it was resorted to in 
the n ght time 
‘Wr: b this General I must conclude the so called Sighting period of our 
tustory- Immediately after this period came Shih Huang, or the first 
Em Yor who succeeded mm overthrowing the Chou Dynasty and absorbed 
‘all th Prncipalities Local autonomy was withdrawn, and the distncts 
into which hns Empire was divided came under the direct rule of the 
thi Under the impression that peace would reign for ever, he 
abopished all armaments, the conscmption system having already been 
‘hshed by his ancestors some years before This 1s the first epoch in 
Ach the fighting spit of China dechned Nevertheless, he made him- 
‘Mf a remarkable ruler by buildmg the Great Wall, which was intended to 
ut off all Tartars outside the Empire. Sir Henry Norman nghtly states 
at this wall has never been effective in repelling the Tartar conquerors 
China, but one must remember that a wall, if well garrisoned, was 
lective for defence in ancient times It may have failed to achieve its 
lend, but this wall, even tothe present day, as a German author remarks, 13 
a. mgn of the highest “ Kulturstufe.” 
‘Thus first Emperor died after a short reign, and hia son saw the downfall 
of his mighty Empire, which was then divided and held by several 
rebellious leaders, and was finally unified under the House of the Han 
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Dynasty. During the strife amongat thi? leaders after the fall of the Ch'in 
Empire, there was one General whose interpretation of strategy is amazing. 
Im a battle he ordered his troops to line fa:7ing 2 mountain, and with their 
backs to the bank of a river, across which ‘there was no pontoon. After 
having gained the victory in this battle, he wats asked as to the meaning of 
his acting in contradiction to the fundame!tal principles of strategy, 
which taught that for advance an easy road showId be selected and = safe 
path of retreat be provided for at the back of tive army. The General 
boldly replied that it was only by putting them in a Cteath-trap that soldiers 
could be encouraged to seek # place of survival. A kn oviedge of human 
nature is essential to a General, and this General grasped’,!t in an exceed- 
ingly adventurous way. . 

The two Han Dynasties, the former and the latter, 206 p-_¢- t0 A.D. 221, 
saw some years of peace, but the Tartars and the Hsiung.1\ constantly 
threatened the Hans, who despatched several expeditions to suf pave them 5 
and the Hans succeeded in sending an expedition to modern®, Tonquin. 
‘The downfall of the later Han Dynasty was followed by a divisig ® of the 
Empire into three kingdoms, which division was again a source of : rae 





and bloodshed. These kingdoms lasted from aa1-265, @ shor 
exciting epoch. Apart from the success of various eminent Gener} "ia 
fighting between the kingdoms, 2 General Chu-ko Liang conquered | #94 
apnexed the kingdom of Burma, and his method of conquest was ihmost 
romantic, «. 

‘The King of Burma was a match for the Chinese General in obstiny 7? 
if not in fighting capacity. After he bad been captured the first time’ 
conquering General tried to convince bim of his own superiority, 
tested his sincerity towards the conqueror. The conquered captive rvie"eF 
bowed to him, and declared that it was only on account of his “being 
unduly mystified in strategy that be surrendered ; had he previously,,, Pe? 
aware of the actual fighting strength of the conqueror, be would never , Dave 
become # prisoner. ‘The General set him free at once, and offered to; WABe 
another battle to determine his fate. They did so, and the Burmese. “ing 
was a second time taken prisoner. Once again he pleaded that Pt wa 
only due toa slight mistake io his tactics that he met with the mijgy'™#P, 
and he was ready to wage another battle if be were released. The Ge, neve! 
consented at once, and captured the conquered King again after a be, ttle. 
Once again he was released and recaptured. The same tragedy \ 
repeated seven times, until, after the seventh battle, the King retuted|™ 
be released, 

The epoch of the Three Kingdoms gave us not only a record of 
battles, but also a record of curious uses af strategy. Space docs not alos 
of my going into them, 

This epoch was followed by the two Chin Dynasties (265-420), whic 
was followed by a period of division between the North and the South o 
China (420-618). During this time various chieftains and kings outside 
the Chinese boundaries invaded the interior; some succeeded, others 
failed, Ralera of alien origin occupied some parts of the country, and 
natives occupied the rest, After a series of battles, Li Yuan, the founder | 
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of the T’ang Dynasty, reunited the Empire and brought st under the rule 
of his house. 

The Tang Dynasty (618-907) 1s one in which the greatest poets and 
artusts were produced, most of whom were sentimental and ted of war- 
fare None the less, wternal trouble occurred many a ume, a Korean 
expedition was sent, Turkestan was attacked once, the Turcoman terntory 
was invaded and made a part of the Empire Moreover, the T‘ang Dynasty 
adopted the system of universal service, and all the peasants were liable to 
ferve in the army. But, contrary to the Emperor's expectations that it 
would afford him protection, the dynasty was ruined by military anarchy 
and the overwcening arrogance of army officers. With the downfall of the 
‘Tangs, China was split into a number of more or Jess sndependent States 
from go7 to g60, when it was umited under the Sung Dynasty 

The Sung Dynasty 1s remarkable for its encounters with the people 
outside the wall The Mongols, who were our enemies six hundred years 
ago, are our fellow citizens at the present day They have been absorbed by 
the Chinese, and intermarnage has toa certain extent umited the two races 
They, in virtue of their traditional abilty to fight, would contribute 
largely to the strength of the Chinese Army sf they were properly 
organized ‘The recollection of Genghis Khan 1s stamped on the European 
mind, and makes them dread the possibility of a new “ Yellow Penl"’ 
arising from the Chinese, of whom the Mongols are a part But before 
entering into the life of this Khan, I must mention some :mportant events 
of the Sung Dynasty It is during this period that the region now 
occupied by the Province of Szechuen was conquered, and the present 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces annexed to the Empire. 

Prominent Generals abound, into whose biographies and doctrines of 
strategy we cannot now go, but a poem by General Yo Fei, who is now 
worshipped as a War God, and whose maxim as a statesman was that 
“civihans should be ashamed of recerving improper money and soldiers 
should have contempt for death,” may be worth reading, and his spit may 
be thus revealed. The poem runs 


In my rage my hair lifts up the helmet , 
lean against a balustrade, 

Whale the pattenng rain 1s gomg to stop 
Raising my thoughtful eyes, 

lecry aloud towards heaven, 

And burning thoughts rise up in my soul. 


At the age of thirty to me the official dignity 1s dast and clay ; 
Cloud covers and moon ahines on the three-thousand mule way ; 
Let me not idly wait until my youthful locks turn white, 

Nor waste my time in useless repining 


The shame of the Ching K ‘ang period 

Is not yet avenged 

‘The deep indignation of us pubbe servants, 
When can it be removed ? 


I, nding m a warrict’s 
Shall break my way through the Helen mountain barnes. 
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It is my stern resolve to feast upon the brutal barbarian’s flesh, 
‘And emilingly to quench my thirst with the blood of the Huns. 


War snd see ax from to-day eared 
estore and repair our ancient 
And then appear in triumph at oa 

Our Emperor's Palace Gate. 

Now to come to the life of the first Mongol Emperor, Genghis Khan. 
His success in ruling China is not so attractive as bis conquest of Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia. After the victories of his youth over the rival 
‘Tartar and Turkic tribes which peopled the borders of his Mongolian 
patrimony, and over the King of the Keraites, Wang Khan, who was known 
as the Prester John of Asia, he was proclaimed the Emperor of the Mongols, 
the Tartars, and all the northern races of Asia. During the twenties of the 
thirteenth century, the whole country north of the Oxus and the Balkh, the 
cradle of the earliest tradition of the Aryan race, was ravaged and ruined 
by him. Many rich and populous Persian provinces on the shore of the 
Caspian Sea fell under his rule. An expedition was sent to Delhi, and 
several Indian provinces were conquered. After the fall of the Crimea, 
the next region to be invaded was that of the Russians, whose army was 
assembled on the Dnieper to meet the invading foe. Having routed the 
Russian army and occupied Great Bulgaria, and having glutted himself 
with booty and massacre, Genghis Khan returned to Mongolia. To use the 
words of a French scholar, M. Pierre de la Crorx, this Great Khan laid the 
foundation of an Empire greater in its extent than those possessed by 
Alexander or Augustus, began his conquests with fewer forces than Casar, 
excelled all his successors put together in the numbers of his victories, and 
deserves to be entitled by historians the Sultan of the Mongols and 
‘Turks, the Conqueror of the World, the only King of Kings, the Support 
of Princes, the Master of Thrones and Crowns. 

The Mongolian Dynasty in China was superseded in 1360 by the 
Chinese Ming Dynasty, who, again, were conquered by the Manchus jn 
3628. Formosa and Corea became part of the Chinese Empire at the 
acceasion of the Manchus. Turkestan, the territories of the Khalkars, 
Tibet, and part of Central Asia, were either made tributary or their rebel- 
lions were suppressed by the Imperial troops. We did not lack bravery in 
fighting the Europeans, but we did not possess their still in the manufac- 
ture of armaments. We were naturally at a disadvantage, having only 
sailing ships to oppose to ironclads, and cavalry to withstand cannon-fire. 
Here I end my historical survey. 

One objection I must now dispose of. It wil! probably be said that, 
however picturesque the art of war and the records of Chinese battles may 
be, they are, after all, things of the past. Every civilized nation can boast 

of something ancient, but that which is most valued is what has survived 
to the present day, “Nations rise, they grow, they bloom, they decay, 
and they cease to be.” China, though she has not decayed, has no mili- 
tary strength compared with a moder armed State, taking her area and 
iato consideration. This I will explain, and I shall leo venture 


popalation 
to predict her future military development. 
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Apart from the Empire of the conquering Mongols, which extended from 
the China Sea to the Dnieper, and from Siberia to the Indian Ocean, the 
Manchu Empire was perhaps the greatest ever recorded in history. Cochin- 
China, Burma, Corea, Formosa, were at one time tributary to us, and in 
addition to China proper we held, 2s we do at the present time, Outer and 
Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, and Turkestan, including Ili, as com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. Four-fifths of the area of the vast Asiatic 
Continent was under one ruler, and his frontiers were well defended. The 
Emperor K‘ang Hai, after attaining his majority in 1671, devoted his 
evergy to advancing our culture and promoting the study of our literature. 
Let us remember that it was this Emperor who gave the Roman Catholic 
Mission a foothold throughout China. It was, again, this Emperor who 
first introduced European science and art into the curriculum of a Chinese 
scholar. After His Majesty's death, during the two reigns lasting more than 
& hundred years, peace and solidarity reigned over every corner of the 
Empire, and prosperity was enjoyed by every one of his subjects. It 
was only natural that this uniquely extensive possession and excessive 
peace and happiness should have an encrvating effect on the warrior. 
‘Briefly, the case was this, to borrow the expression of an American states- 
man-——we were then too proud to fight. Assimilating our position to that 
of the Roman Empire, we were too civilized to struggle. Consequently, 
mishaps befell us whenever we had to combat any European armed 
nation, 

‘Throughout the latter part of the ninetcenth century, in spite of the 
production of scholarly Generals like Tséng Kuo-fan and Hu Lind, the 
people were alarmed at the idea of warfare and their minds were imbued 
with the fear of death. These fears were increased by the massacres of 
the T'aip‘ing Rebellion and the saying that “‘no good man ever became a 
soldier.” Murcover. the standing army consisted mostly of Manchu troops, 
whose fighting strength was exceedingly doubtful. Such a people would 
be easily preyed upon by any stronger power. 

Will the effect be to annihilate the fighting power of China? The 
answer is decidedly, No. Such a state of things is not peculiar to the 
Chinese. 

The defeat at Jena marks the beginning of the modern Prussian Army, 
and led finally to the unification of the German Empire; the victory of 
‘Trafalgar accounted for the Britons’ unconsciousness of their external 
danger and their unpreparedness for this war. Ever since the overthrow 
of Bonaparte, every citizen of the British Empire has been possessed with 
the ideas of wealth and happiness, The Victorian era wus the most 
peaceful and splendid recorded in British history. Apast from some 
minor conflicts here and there, warfare waz a thing of the past and the 
sword was nearly rusted. The public were absorbed in the enjoyment of 
the delicious and palatable fruit which industriat and commercial activity 
brought within their reach. With the abolition of the duel, people refused 
to settle their differences except by their reasoning powers. Physical 
struggle was something beyond their grasp or imaginauon. Treitechke 
waa right in saying thet British supremacy was only a sham. 
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Nevertheless, since the outbreak of this war, Britons have not suffered 
from the want of manly spirit. Men fuli of a sense of duty are ready to 
answer their country’s call, killing the enemy as they would beat their 
opponent on the tennis-court; meeting their death with an ordinary 
London joke ; holding the command of the seas against the mightiest gale 
‘and the heaviest waves, and exposing themselves to numerous kinds of 
danger—mines, submarines, aircraft—with the indescribable boldness and 
coolness which is added to their usual joy and humour. In spite of Lord 
Roberts's criticism that British soldiers do not possess much initiative, 
they have shown much tenacity and endurance, and have left their sweet- 
hearts’ arms without many tears. Steel in, bullets out ; Court ladies have 
abandoned their dancing and comforts for the sake of turning out shrapnel. 
The long period of peace has not in the least impaired the Briton’s valour. 

Why should one suspect that the Chinese, who have been peace-loving, 
would utterly lose their fighting power? Quite the contrary, it is only a 
peace-loving people, which has done everything in accordance with 
justice and reason, that will use its iron fist most forcibly, once it realizes 
that peaceful means are of no avail in dealing with perversity and 
injustice. Moreover, Newton's First Law of Motion holds true in 
psychology and politics. To every action there is reaction. The 
reactionary force is sometimes stronger than the original acting one. 
History has shown that 2 mighty and militant power always comes out 
of a humiliated nation. 

Ever since the twentieth century, peace in China has given way to 
chaos, and the love of peace has yielded to the fear and hatred of 
humiliation. Reason and justice have been trampled to pieces before 
stronger hands. However vast an area and however gorgeous « 
natural defence our Almighty God has given us Chinese, many of our 
Gibraltars have been robbed by burglars with revolvers in their hands 
from their civilian owners. That which is most essential to us for 
national defence, and consequently for national existence, is not in our 
own hands. The treacherous Western philosophers have turned the 
world upside down with their fictitious and illusive statements. The 
stronger ones are not only wnashamed, but think it glorious to rob the 
weaker ones of their possessions. The vast Continent of Asia which 
we Chinese inhabit, and have possessed from time immemorial, ix 
threatened with the domination of some alien races. 

Should this world conflagration restore to the human race reason and 
justice—which is unlikely—we shall be glad to retain our peace-loving 
habit and to join in the moral and scientific development of the world. 
Should war be the only means of achieving our defensive ends, let us 
prepare for war by all means and at any cost. With « population of four 
hundred million souls, working harder than any other nation, and having 
a physical vigour equa! to that of the most warlike races, you, if you 
judge us from our military history, including the brilliant campaigns of 
the Mongols, will see what we can do to our foes who dare think of 
humiliating us. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, Al 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


“Ture would not appear to be much room for romance in the prosaic 
details of a highly technical profession dealing with mathematical deduc- 
tions and land measurements,” sad Sir Thomas Holdich tn the introduc: 
tion to his lecture before the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, 
January £3, on “The Romance of Indian Surveys” But the story he told 
‘was full of adventure and daring, and although the maximum of fact was 
packed into the allotted hour, the audience, held almost spell bound, 
entirely forgot to be restless. The progress of a great scheme for the 
accurate mapping of Ind:a and the attainment of a full knowledge of her 
vast resources has been accompanied by a tide of adventure on the fringe 
‘of internal work, which has resulted in a record of geographical enterpnae 
unsurpassed by the three great geographical nations of the past—Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland. Beginning with Captain Keeling, who first visited 
Surat in 1607, and practically opened up the way to India, Sir Thomaz 
told of many adventurers who followed—Hawkins, who journeyed to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, and enlisted bis favour for English commercial 
enterprise on the western coast of India, Burns, Wood, Rennell, Latab- 
ton, Everest, Lynch, Jones, Rawlinson, Malcolm, Pottinger, Tanner, and 
others, also the Indians who have done such fine work—Nain Sing, 
“A K," Kinthup, Sheikh Mobiudin. Small wonder that, with these 
names, the lecture was full of adventure and romance Siw Thomas ex- 
pressed keen regret that the collection of the logs and journals of many 
ancient mariners outgrew the means of stormg them, and were lost, and 
that when the India Office inhemted the records of the old Company in 
1860, tons of literary material were turned out, but certsn journals, maps, 
and charts have been missing ever since. The first surveys of the Persian 
Gulf were made between 1820 and 1830, m the intervals of slave-trade 
suppression, pirate-hunting, commerce extension, and the establishment of 
Entwh sapremacy in the Gulf Not less remarkable stories of wild and 
venturesome adventure survive of the survey of Mesopotamu. The work 
carried on by officers of the Indian Surves, amid dangors and difficulties, 
in Mesopotataia, said Sir Thomas, may well be regarded a8 an ippensh- 
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able record for the old Indian navy After bis account of transfrontier 
explorations—for instance, those of Burns to the Khanates beyond the 
Oxus, and Wood to discover the source of the river—Sir Thomas said 
that such explorations were discouraged by the Indian Government, as 
arresponsible travellers might involve a frontier expedition and serious loss 
of iife to uphold the sacredness of European life on and beyond the 
borderland. This policy, however, cuts two ways—ut discourages uomm- 
portant notonety hunters, but st curtails the possibility of obtainmg valu- 
able information. ‘‘When we contrast our inherent fear ot ‘complications’ 
arising out of indiscreet eaploration with the method actually pursued by 
Russia during the same period, or which would most certainly have been 
pursued by Germany had she been m our place, we begin to doubt whether 
that official policy of excessive caution was not misplaced Indeed, when 
we started the great Afghan War m 1878, we found it very much mis- 
placed,” added Sir Thomas, “for the loss of lif entailed by want of 
topographical knowledge was sometimes deplorable” ‘The Inuia of to-day, 
be declared, with its hotels and its telephones, :ts motors and electricity, 18 
fast becoming unromantic and prosarc, but there 1s romance enough in the 
records of the days of early researches Nothing, he said, bas been done 
that is more thrilling in its way than the passing of our Indiin triangula- 
tion right through and over the Himalayas to a junction with the Rusman 
surveys, 80 23 to bring Petrograd into diiect measurement with ¢ alcutta, 
‘Telling of the daring dash of a frontier survey party under Shekh Mohiudin 
into the deserts north of the Helmund, Sir [homas poimted out that 
only one man escaped death from thirst, and he carried the unfinished 
map wound under his kanirbund, so preserving it from damage He was 
picked up unconscious by a passing Afghan from the cd.e of the moist 
‘bed of a pool which had probably saved his hfe =“ [hat western frontier 
4 the very home of romantic adventure still, but it 18 by no means usually 
connected with the Indian Ordnance Survey” 


“Central Mesopotamia" was the subyect of Mr Perceval Landon's lecture 
to the Central \sian Society last month, and he pointed out that one has 
to speak of the country with uncertainty Cheek bs jow! the uld jostles 
the new, the bricks of Netuchadnezzar were used by I rench engineers to 
bmld a modern dam Ancient prejudices and magnificent hospitality 
still continue, but there ts nothing the Arabs of to diy Jove so much as a 
short railway journey, sixteen m a compartment—jx rhap» among the runs 
of Carchenuish. So jong as man casts, said Mr, Landon, the muddy 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigns will continue to offer him ther 
priceless gifts, and no soil can produre greater or more frequent crops 
than that of these long fallow levels ‘The plans of Sir Willam Wilk ocks, 
some of them carried into effect, are not fully und: rstood or appreciated. 
by the average Briton as they deserve, but they will cventually turn Meso- 
potama mio a second and greater Egypt by reviving in newer and better 
forms the old sysicm of irmgation The Brush kmpire and the whole 
ccwilized world owe a debt of gratitude to Sir William, his scheme, for 
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sheer benefit to humanity, ranks with that of De Temeps Mr Landon 
suthned the route of the proposed Bagdad railway, he thought that the 
part already m working order might, despite great gaps, be of some ute to 
the ‘Lurks for the transport of munitions, but, apart from its military and 
Pohtical value, Mr Landon has no faith an the possibility of its compet 
on commercially mth the mvers It cannot be finished until after the 
war, and that will be a different chapter mm its history The lecture wes 
illustrated by interesting lantern shdes, some of whsch showed recent ex- 
plorations, and the fatal effect of the air on the sun baked clay bricks, and 
Mr Landon expressed the hope that the treasure chest of this great land 
would be unlocked by Bntish hands, and us contents be distnbuted by 
them to a waiting world 


Speaking on the “ Strategic Geography of the British Fmpire" at the 
January meeting of the Royal Colomal Institute, Dr Vaughan Cornish 
maisted on the importance of the Persian Gulf as a more vulnerable 
Position even than Lzypt, for the Power dominating the Gulf controls the 
Indian Ocean and guards the gates of India Persia he descnbed an a 
“ corridor country” on the line from Constantinople to India, if it were 
left 1m the possession of Germany, the question of the defence of India 
would anse in a new form Germany's efforts to raise trouble in Persia 
and induce the Persians to throw in their lot with the Furks in Meso- 
potama throw hight on Germany's intention of obtaining control of the 
eastern shore of the Gulf as the necessary .ccompaniment of a naval base 
at Koweit Port Said is a stop preventing access from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea, Port Said and Aden are a double stop, securing com 
munication across the Indian Ocean ‘The adsantage of our occupation of 
the delta of the Tigns and Fuphrites is of capital importance for securing 
our sea Communications across the Indian Ocean, and for the defence of 
the Indian frontier by our land forces ‘Lhe distance from Constantinople 
to Quetta is practically the samc as from Moscow to Quetta, but if Ger 
many dominated the Persian Gull, Karachi would be her nearest point of 
attack on India Mr Mackinder, M P, spoke of the importance of Persia 
and the campaign in Mesopotamu Dominance by sea must be supported, 
be argued, by a land force on the farther shore, to prevent the enemy from 
holding the shore bases , the Expeditionary Force in France and Flanders 
4a necessary to the North Sea Fleet, so :t was vital to hold not only the 
Perman Gulf, but to land forces on the enemy’s shore beyond the coast- 
Ime Lord Sydenham presided at the meetmg, and declared that the 
Kaiser's dream of Eastern dominion would fade, as Napoleon's had done, 
but the vital factor would be a powerful British nary In Napoleon's time 
exmies were smaller, there were fewer good roads, and communications 
were restricted , the strategic value of railways in Europe made it more 
dhffcult to cut communications, and large armies made turning movements 
more difficult, hence trenches fram Flosders to the Alps, demanding 
avullery for mege warfare, as in olden times’ Lord Sydenham considered 
that economic pressure would play an important part im ending the war 
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‘The conversazrone of the Onent Literary Society last month brought 
together Orientals in 2 wide sense, including, in addition to Indians of all 
creeds, Japanese, Egyptians, and others, as well as many British frends 
who sympathize with the aim of the Society, which 1s to introduce 
Eastern literature and poetry to the West The smging of Ratan Devi 
(Mrs. Coomaraswamy) was much enjoyed, and the rest of the programme 
included recitatrons in several languages, also Western music, The Society 
holds its meetings monthly at Prince Henry’s Room, 17, Fleet Street, the 
President 1s Syod Hussain. 


The birthday of the Prophet was celebrated in London by the Islamic 
Society n a gathering at the Hotel Cecil, which was partly religious, partly 
social Portions of the Koran were read, and Mr. A Yusuf Al gave a 
‘very interesting outhne of the hfe of Muhammad and the smfluence of 
Islam im hustory Lord Headley was present, and m a brief speech 
expressed the hope that London would soon possess 2 moxque worthy of 
Islam Some clasnical Japanese dances created s great impresmon , 
Dr Pollen recited in English, and other fnends in several Oriental lan- 


guages. 





The eighty-mxth anniversary of the Brahmo Soma was celebrated m 
London on Sunday, January 23. There was a religious service m the 
morning, and 1n the afternoon, at a largely attended meeting scluding 
Indians of all creeds and British fnends, the Rev Walter Walsh, D.D, 
and Six Krishna Gupta gave addresses. 


Ratan Dev's second concert at the ohan Hell attracted a large 
audience, and aroused great interest Classical songs were sung, as well 
2s Kashmir folk-songs Dr Coomaraswamy agam gave explanations of 
the mumc, as also of the classic Japanese dances given by Michio Itow 


The Umon of East and West did good service last month m giving a 
dramatic rendering of “Chitra,” by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, at the 
Grafton Galleries, London ‘The poem, though adapted from the ancient 
Indian epic the “Mahabharata,” sets forth an ever new question, and, in 
the education of a girl on the same hines as @ boy, touches a note which 1s 
distinctly dominant in these days“ Chitra” proved to be more a recital 
than a play, fall of dramatic action, but its special mtercst was well 
sustained Miss Mona Limenck played the ttle réle, Mr. Exmé Perey, 
who took the part of Anuna, ss a member of the London Scottish A 
contrast was the amusing play, “The Maharan: of Arakan,” adapted by 
Mr. George Calderon from a story by Sir Rabindranath, and sts fun was 
heartily appreciated. Mr. Wheles, who presided, made an interesting 
speech on Indian drama. 
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‘The short visit to this country of Sir Al: Imam, ex-Vice-President of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, has aroused great interest, and he has 
been entertained by the London Indian Association and the National 
Indian Association These social gatherings have afforded hrm oppor 
tunities, which he warmly welcomed, of meeting many old and new fnends, 
Bntush and Indian, and he was deeply touched by the cordiality with 
which he was received Sir Ali, aa was pomted out by the President of 
the London Indian Association, had expressed his faith 10 the formula 
“Tam an Indian first and everything else afterwards,” and in bis official, 
a8 well as his unofficial life, he bad not deviated from that principle 
‘Communal considerations had never obscured his vision , for him distmc- 
tions between Hindus and Moslems did not exist In his fidelity to this 
faith he sustained the traditions of a famous family and a great province 
Sur Ah’s expression of gratitude and appreciation was accompanied by the 
declaration that to mect friends of all nationalities within the Empire gave 
great hope to all who looked for the drawing closer of the bonds which 
untte ibum The Indian songs sung by Mrs Maude Mann, and the 
English songs sung by her in the Indian manner, were keenly enjoyed and 
appreciated 


‘The National Indian Association did not forget the lonely students on 
Chnstmas Day, and arranged @ very enjoyable evening for them and other 
fmends, the programme included old Enghsh games, Father Christmas, 
and a Christmas tree, on which were hung bags of Indian spices Three 
or four days Jater the usual Christmas party was given, and was largely 
attended Professor Inayat Khan and bis musicians gave Indian music, 
which was keenly enjoyed , there were also two dramatic sketches and an 
exhibition of conjuring 


At the Wednesday afternoon “At Home” of the Association, at which 
Mrs N C Sen and Mus Rosanna Powell are hostesses every week, two 
special interests have been enjoyed the welcome to Sir Al: Imom already 
mentioned, and the story of the heroic work done by Brituh women im 
Serbia In the most simple yet enthralling manner Mrs Aldridge told her 
experiences as a member of Mrs St Clair Stobart’s hospital units, and of 
the special work done for the civil population in the lull between the 
fighting when the Austnans were driven back, and the final attack on 
Serbia which ended with the great retreat Mrs Stobart had the happy 
inspiration of making use of the trained women doctors and nurses who 
accompanied her by establishing civil dispensaries im country distnets 
within forty or fifty miles of her m:lhtary hospital at Kraguyevatz Serbia 
has been so depleted of her medical men by her years of war and by 
typhus that the cians are suffermg severely The simple but effective 
camp dispensaries which were established were centres of healiog and 
consolation to the distressed people, and that women were able to carry 
out this splendid service was a still greater astomshment to the patents, 
who came from great distances when they reard of the skill of the Bish 
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women. This peaceful service, however, was disturbed by the nearer 
approach of renewed warfare, and the dispensanes had to be closed ‘Then 
followed days and mghts of unceasing work for the wounded Serbian 
soldiers who had had to face the buge guns of the enemy and cover the 
retreit Finally, the great trek began, the whole people moving westwards 
and the enemy close on their heels For seven weeks the British women 
tramped with the stricken people across plains and over mountains, in 
mud, rain, snow, and blizzard, slecping out in the open, sharing food and 
clothing On reachmg the Adriatic coast, the Britsh women were taken 
by steamer to Brindisi, then came a quick journey through Itsly and 
France to England Never will they forget the horrors of that long trek, 
out they have left behind m the hearts of the Serbians a memory that will 
never fade of how British women rendered heroic service and shared 
their sorrows 


At the “Women Explorers’ dinner, given at the Lyceum Club on 
January 31, Mdlle Mane de Czaplicka was one of the guests of honour 
She 18 a Polish lady, a scientist, whu, after gaining diplomas and distinctions 
in her own country at the Unuersity of Warsaw, came to study at the 
School of Economus (London University) ind at Oxford she was 
Invited by the University of Oxford to be the Icader of an anthropological 
research expedition in Siberia in 1914 15, and has recently returned after 
eighteen months of most successful work She 1s the first woman to be 
appointed leader of a scientific expedition, and 1s now busy collating the 
results She was accompanied by men and women scientists, and in spite 
of the difficultks of transport arising out of the war, all specimens, etc, 
have arved safely, as well as the m mbers of the expedition Mrs Elinders 
Petre was also a guest of honour, and spoke of the beauty and fascinition. 
of Sinai, and the work done with her husband in that lonely land = Miss 
‘Czaplicka, 1t may be addcd, 1s lecturing 1n various parts of thc country on 
her work in Siberia, and also on Poland and its history, mn the latter lecture 
she points out that the Poles are in the unhappy circumstances of fighting 
sn three belligerent armies— German, Austrian, and Russian—and that they 
are calle i upon to lay waste their own land 








The onginal Islamic Society (founded in 1886) commemorated the 
celebration of the birth of the Holy Prophet of Islam at the Impenal 
Hotel, Russell Square, on Saturday, Fanuary 29 © Spreches were made by 
Professor Léon,  A-, on “The Life of the Prophet", “The Spintual 
‘Teachings of Islam,” by Mouloi  M Sayal, wa.,87, “The Practical 
Teachings of Islam,” by M M Kassimoff, Esq , a recitation of “ Al- 
Amin,” by M. A Ghanee, Esq , “The Esoteric Teachings of Isfam,” by 
Professor Inayat Khan Sufi, “ the Influence of Islam on Humanity,” by 
Dr. Syed, H R Abdul Mand, 1t-p, Barnster-at-law Mr M W 
‘Hassan Ally proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, and thanked all the 
Quests of the evening and friends. 
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The follomng is a list of the present office-bearers of the Society, the 
offices of which are situated at 46, Great Russell Street . 


President, Dr. Syed, H R Abdul May, 11>, Barnster-at-Law 

Vuce-Presidents. Ah Hikmat Nahid Bey, M M Kassimoff, Esq, 
HL Omar Flight, Esq , Moulo: F. M Sayal, ma,87,S A Khan, Esq. 

fon Secretary M W Hassan Ally, Esq 

Joint Hon Secretary M A Basith, Esq 

‘Hon. Treasures M M S Lakhesar, Esq. 

Jont Hon Treasurer M A Ghanee, ksq 

Committee Professor M Sanaullah, 8A, Professor Tnayat Khan Sufi, 
M.E Abdul Latif, Esq, Ahmed Hamid, Esq, Wahid ur Rahman, Esq., 
Ba, Aav Qutab, Esq, 2a, Barnsterat Law, Quazi Abdullah, Esq, 
BA, BT. Suleiman Schleich, Esq, S. M Kazim, Esq., Barrater at-Law 

Hon Sohators John Tucker, Esq , Edward Dalgado, Esq, M A 


In a paper on “Biblical Criucism in Fast and West,” read before the 
Anglo Russian Literary Society on February 1, the Rev. J Stevenson, B.D, 
said we cannot estimate the debt which we owe to the East for some of the 
most intrinsic elements im our life and thought today Civilization sprang 
from the Euphrates Valley as far as we have learnt by the discovern.s of 
the past seventy years In no department of learning 1s our debt greater 
than im the matter of the textual cnticism of the New Testament ‘The 
preservation and transmission of the text, the comb ning of the books into 
one volume, the early revisions of the text, the quotations of the Fathers, 
early eaamples of liturgical uses, chapter divisions, all come to us from 
this fascmmating part of the world Criticism of the text began m Alexandria, 
and was continued in Syria and by Jerome, 11 ded out as the Roman 
Emprre waned, and was agam revived in the West at the period of the 
Renaissance Since the year 1516, when krasmus produced bis Greek 
New Testament, the science has ever gone forward, till to day some 4,000 
Greek manuscripts and as many Latin manuscnpts, besides versions in 
Synac, Latin, Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, dlivonic, etc, have 
been discovered, examined, and collated Scholars hike Bentley, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Westcott and Hort, and Scrivener, besides many others, have 
spent their lives in order that a text of the New Testament may be produced 
which will be as near as possible an exact representation of the work as it 
left the hands of the onginal writers Pee: 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE FAR EAST 


AN Inisuwomax 1N Cuma By Mrs De Burgh Daly. Colonia) Edition. 
(1 Werner Laurie, Lid) 

After Dr Chnstie’s “ Thnrty Years in Moukden ” (reviewed in our July 
number for 1914), this 1s, perhaps, the most readable book on Manchuna, 
covering as it does the troublous periods of the Boxer revolt, the Sino- 
Jepanese War, the Russo Japanese War, and ithe Republican revolution, 
tn the thick of which the authoress was, and all of which are depicted to 
‘Us 10 outhne with deft and womanly touches by Mrs Daly 

It appears, from her account (which, however, 15 not always easy to 
unravel), that as Miss French she first sallied forth from “ Ould Onreland " 
to China in 1888 (having recerved some medical training previousiy), in 
order to take up a women’s hospital subordinate post at Ningpo There 
18 @ certain banalty about the descnpton of what was to her a novel 
voyage, and this part of the book may be judiciously skipped in these busy 
days, aa it 18 apt to prejudice one agamst the more informative and desery- 
img portions describing Manchunan expenences The illustrations covering 
the Ningpo chapters are mostly reproduced native Chinese sketches of 
local mdustnes and street scenes These will perhaps interest the generat 

public, if only as local cunosities, more than actual photographs would do, 
but it must be stated that the subjects (as described in English at foot) do 
not always tally with the tell-tale Chinese inscriptions on the pictures 
themselves, which Mrs. Daly evidently had not yet learnt to read. Her 
natural history 1s sometimes a trifle at fault, not to menuon her attempts to 
reproduce local dialect, For instance (p. 26), the sen-4 (pronounced in 
‘Cantonese sam /at, and therefore known as such to foreigners everywhere 
1m China through their Cantonese cooks), 1s not a ‘‘ kind of sea-trout,” but 
a shad, and at Ningpo it 12 known by the not very cuphonious name of 
sng, which 1s their way of saying sit-yw, or “season fish,” so called be- 
cause between May and September it wistts the Chinese rivera. I once 
caught one with my hands (weighing about mx or eight pounds) dung = 
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river food at Kewkiang Sometimes the Ningpo people call it the Jong 
—ut 1s really the Alosa Reevests, and, it would seem, not of the Sa/mo genus 
atall. The “ Awe Ata” (p 32) 1s certainly not 2 “ peach or plum blossom,” 
but is the well known Ofea fragrans, as fully described by Bretschneider. In 
describing the “ Ningpo varnish” (from a tree common all over the 
Yangtze Valley), Mrs Daly describes how st gives a sort of erysipelas “if it 
gets into a cut or abrasion” It 1s much worse than that Some people 
cannot “ abide” 1, or abide with it, even with their whole unpunctured skin, 
I remember 1n 1878 how the US Consul at Chinkiang, having once 0 
suffered after bis dining room had been varnished, carefully avoided 
entermg any house where he even sniffed this varnish Onp 36, Mrs 
Daly not only expresses doubts about the Chinese eating dogs and rats, 
but she adds that she never came across even a native who had seen such 
meats exposed for sale Naturally, unless one travels south as well as north, 
‘one misses many strange things , for instance, unless one visits Amoy, it 
1g not likely that human milk will be seen exposed for sale At Canton, 
“ spatchcocked ” rats, exposed for sale, are as commonly seen as “ autum 
nal leaves in Vallambrosa,” whilst the shop where certain parts of the cat 
are eaten, chiefly by old men, 1s known in the City of Rams to all visitors, 
T myself once bought an edtble puppy from a cage , he wasa true“ wonk,” 
with tongue and palate “as black as your hat,” a splendid fighter, and 
he followed my sedan chair eight miles a day for over a year through the 
narrow, crowded streets Again (p 62), ladies at Ningpo are warned by 
the authoress not to step over the yoke of a sedan chairyas it might bring 
Mliuck This 1s a universal superstition, and particularly uf (im Manchu 
fumes) a woman strode over a prostrate man's “ pigtail’, a woman may 
not “ bestride “ any thing belonging to a mere man’s personal dignity, but 
she may stride over anything she hkes when only women’s "nghts” are 
touched 
It appears that after a few years’ work at Ningpo, Miss French decided 
to marry the Port Phyncian, Dr C.C de Burgh Daly, who, m 1903, 
finding that his many activities at Ningpo still fell abort of tus wilhng 
scope, applied for the post of Port Doctor at Newchwang, and accordingly 
Mrs Daly now transfers her narrative to the northern port, where, off and 
‘on, she seems to have been eighteen or nmeteen years, and to ber expen 
ences in Manchuna, including flying visits to Moukden and other stricken 
war fields Thisis by far the best part of her book, ard it leaves upon one 
the impression that her judgment bas by this time mpcned and her mind 
considerably broadened , yet even here there 1 often a fermmine incon- 
sequence (here meaning “want of sequence”) observable It 1s often 
difficult to make sure whether aay given event 1 actually taking place, or 
@id once take place, or wii take place, when, in due course, she comes 
1n the course of further traveis to descnbe the why and the wherefore of 
it This httle defect runs throughout the whole book, For instance (on 
p 62), there were no railways, still less were there telephones, at the 
fume she seems to wnte about, on pp 75, 302, events “spoken of” or 
“mentioned im previous chapters” are developed, on p. 221 a polite 
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Japanese officer, “ some ume after the war,” seems to escort her through 
forbidden Port Arthur places at a period when her visit to that centre 
suggests the time before or during the Russian occupation In fact, 
there 15 an air throughout of charming feminine looseness, indefimteness, 
and irresponsibility, redeemed, perhaps, by the freshness of her remarks, 
which, 1f occastonally unaccurate, are in the main just, sympathetic, and 
sensible, 

‘There 1s naturally a great deal said about the plague She calls the 
peccant animal to which that dread drsease 18 traced the “ tarabagon, 
of musquash,” whilst Dr Christie in his book styles st the farbagan, 2 
kind of marmot. In connection with this ternble pneumatic plague, 
which disappeared as suddenly and mysteriously as st came, Dr Daly's 
services were, of course, invaluable On p 276, Mrs Daly mentions with 
gratitude the noble services of an unknown young Bntish engineer who 
asmsted the lamented Dr Jackson at the time when the latter gave up 
his life for his frends. It certanly 1s remarkable if, as Mrs Daly says, 
“T cannot find avy mention here or elsewhere of the self sacnficing 
work of this brave engineer”, and as the Viceroy Siliang so generously 
recorded and acknowledged the services of Dr Jackson, someone ought 
to find out and record the name of this young engineer for the benefit 
and example of postenty On p 270, the authoress points out that 
“diavolo” was known (as most things) in China long before that play 
thmg became furious in Kngland, but that it 1 called “Great wasp” 
wa quite another question In Peking it ws called Zim d‘ung chu, which 
feems to mean ‘Shake the empty bamboo [chunk],” and if it is true 
that the buzzing sound causes it to be connected with the “wasp” 
(ma féng) at Newchwang, then it would probably be “ Drive the wasp,” 
and oot “Great wasp,” the word fa in the presumed combination 
ma fing meaning “to hit or drive about,” as well as “great” This, how 
ever, 18 a point for locat gossips 

Mrs Daly's expenences amongst the Russians were on all occasions 
Pleasant, and she gives a very fair and yust account of their many lovable 
qualities and warm-heartedness, as contrasted with the cold brutality of 
the Germans—of whom, however, she only speaks by hearsay In spite 
of her own husband's scepticism as to her capacity to “ get along” wth 
Russian, she seems to have acquired quite a useful little smattering of 
that language, and when she quotes a sentence or two of it, she does 
so with reasonable accuracy She had four trips to the “‘distressful 
counthry” and back during ber twenty-five years’ wanderings—once ma 
Siberia, once by the Red Sea, and twice ora the Pacific and Atlantic She 
nearly lost her life on the last occasion, when the Empress of Britain 
collided with a colher, and bad to go back to Quebec and abandon her 
voyage. There are a far number of muspnnts and coguidies m the 
book perhaps the most onginal 1s “Tertian Quid” (p. 79) The most 
serious 1s “the terrible massacre of Pao-ting Fu” (p. 179), evidently 
a mistake for T’ai yuan Fu in the neighbouring province of Shan S: The 
Pao-ting Fu troubles were quite minor in companson.—E. H. PARKER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“(4 FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


THE COST OF ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA, JAPAN, 
AND U.S.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TIE “ ASIATIC REVIEW” 


Dear Sr, 

My attention has been drawn to an article in the 
January number of the ‘“ Modern Review” by my friend, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, entitled “* The Cost of Administration in 
India, Japan, and the United States of America,” in which he 
states that the Indian administration is the most costly in 
the world. He cannot possibly mean that, because, in 
spite of high salaries to the officials of the upper grade, it is, 
after all, the cheapest per head of the population, as shown 
in “Truths About India” (the publication of the East 
India Association). It is there shown (page 100) that the 
cost of administration per head was at that time in India 
6s. 4d., whereas in Japan it was 13s. 4d., and in the 
United States of America, 54s. 7d. It seems, therefore, 
that the cost of administration even in Japan is more than 
double that of India. 

It must be admitted that the salaries of American 
officials of the higher rank are extraordinarily low as com- 
pared with those prevailing in Great Britain, so low, indeed, 
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that one cannot help thinking that they must find some 
compensation, especially as the cost of living in the United 
States of America is notoriously higher than in this 
country. 

It must also be admitted that the lower ranks of the 
Indian Service (especially the police) are underpaid even 
yet, in spite of constant small increases. It is not true, 
1 believe, that they do not receive an allowance on account 
of a rise in prices, or that such allowance is confined to the 
higher grades of the Service ; and ] am sure the author 
does not mean to say that the condition of the lowest 
official is so miserable as to “justify” corruption, He 
probably means that it is some excuse for corruption; and 
even that is not true, because, of course, the real remedy 
is resignation. No one is obliged to accept a salary on 
which he cannot live, and when he does it is only as a 
stepping-stone to something better, just as people do 


everywhere. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. B. Pennrncton. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


ArrointMzyrs To THE Civit Service or Inpra 


‘Tue Secretary of State for India in Council desires to make it clear that 
the purpose of the Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915, 
is to render possible, during the continuance of the present war and for a 
period not exceeding two years thereafter, the appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons who have been prevented by the war and con- 
sequent developments from entering by the usual Open Competition, 


1. Open Competitive Examination 


The Annual Open Competition will continue to be held under the 
normal conditions, but a greatly reduced number of places will be offered 
for competition while the war continues. 

Any person not engaged in military or naval service who desires to 
enter the Indian Civil Service must enter for the Open Competition, full 
particulara of which can be obtained from the Civil Service Commissioners, 
London, W. Candidates must be natural-born subjects of His Majesty, 
and, except in the cases described below, must be between the ages of 
22 and 24 on August x in the year of examination. Any candidate who 
has served in the Army or Navy for three months subsequent to August 4, 
1914, may deduct three months from his age, and any candidate who has 
served for more than three months may deduct one year from his age. 
This concession extends to certain forms of service rendered with the 
armed forces of the Crown in a non-combatant capacity, provided that 
the employment has not been on ordinary commercial terms. Particulars 
as to the exact terms of the concession can be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

For entry to the examination to be held in 1916, application must be 
made to the Civil Service Commissioners before June 1, 1916. 

Not less than one-fourth of the persons appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service during the period in which the Act of x915 is in force must be 
admitted through the Opea Competition. 
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2 Appomntment without Examination 


Under the special powers conferred by the recent Act, the Secretary of 
State m Council will fill by nornination in the manner described below not 
more than three fourths of the vacancies dunng the period in question. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it 1s desired to make it clear that those 
persons only will be eligible for appointment by nomination whose educa- 
tonal qualifications and character would have qualified them for appomt- 
ment in the normal way had they been successful at the Open 
Competition 

As regards age, the Secretary of State for India in Council has pro- 
visionally decided that no candidate will be eligible whose age exceeded 
24 years on August 1, 1915, but this limit will be open to reduction in 
the hght of future circumstances 

As regards European candidates, the Secretary of State for India has 
stated in Parliament that no candidate would be eligible for nommation 
who had not rendered military or naval service during the present war , 
and that his present intention was not to make nominations until the end 
of the war, when a strong representative Committee would be constituted 
to consider and report on the qualifications of the candidates The Com- 
mittee will be guided by rules made under the Act, which will specify the 
conditions of ehgibilty, such as age-lmuits, length of military service, 
education, and the hke 

The Secretary of Stat also stated that, in view of the curtailment of 
the number of posts offered for competition, he proposes as an exceptional 
measure to nominate such number of Indian cand:dates, from among those 
who appeared at the Open Competitions in rors and later, as may be 
necessary to bring the number of Indians appointed during the period to 
the Indian Civil Service up to the average number successful during the 
preceding ten ycars No Indian candidate will be appointed by nomina 
tion unless he has competed at the examination, and has been certified by 
the Civil Service Commissioners to have shown himself to be possessed of 
the educational qualifications necessary for appointment under normal 
conditions, to be eligible in respect of health, and to be of good moral 
character 


India Office, 
January 28, r916 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Ti following has been handed to us for publication by 
the Imperial Institute : 


PULP FOR PAPER 
AN IMPERIAL OPPORTUNITY 


The decision of the Swedish Government to prohibit the 
export of wood-pulp calls attention to the enormous extent 
to which this country has preferred to rely on Sweden for 
this commodity, while all the time the resources of the 
British Empire, if adequately developed, are perfectly 
capable of supplying all our demands in this direction. 
Swedish wood-pulp is produced from the soft coniferous 
woods, such as the various kinds of fir, pine, and spruce, 
and in Canada and Newfoundland huge areas of these 
woods are still untouched, the present employment of this 
timber for paper-making purposes being on a scale which, 
compared with the natural resources of those Dominions 
for the purpose, is quite trivial. 

Many other parts of the British Empire are, moreover, 
capable of supplying paper-making materials. A great 
variety of these materials have already been investigated 
at the Imperial Institute, and hardly a month passes with- 
out fresh British sources for the raw material for paper- 
making being brought to light. 

In Central and Northern India, for instance, enormous 
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forest areas are covered with waste grasses, which are at 
present of little or no economic value. At least half-a- 
dozen different types of these grasses yield a pulp of first- 
class quality. In the Mysore district the forests already 
explored would yield 60,000 tons of grasses per annum for 
paper-material purposes. Large tracts of bamboos are 
also available in various parts of our Indian Empire for the 
same purpose, Lower Burma and Southern India being 
especially rich in this respect. Factories for working 
bamboos for paper have in fact already been established in 
the East in Japanese Formosa and in French Indo-China. 
Trials on a commercial scale have been carried out with 
success at a paper-mill in India, but the development of the 
manufacture has been hindered by the war. 

British Africa offers an alternative paper-making material 
in the “elephant grass” of Uganda, a perennial grass 
occurring in a wide zone across Tropical Africa, which is a 
source of great annoyance and expense to agriculturists in 
that Protectorate. A first-rate pulp was prepared from this 
grass at the Imperial Institute. The commercial prospects 
of any scheme for an industry would, of course, depend on 
the expense of manufacture and transport. The necessary 
chemicals and fue! for manufacture are available in East 
Africa. The supply of “elephant grass” is practically 
inexhaustible, the land on which it is grown being now 
regarded as ‘‘ bush.” 

Other promising paper-making materials which have 
been reported on by the Imperial Institute come from the 
Sudan, South and East Africa, British Guiana, the Feder- 
ated Malay States and the British West Indies, where, at 
Trinidad, a factory is at work turning out pulp from the 
sugar-cane residues, hitherto used only for fuel. 
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LONDON THEATRES 


St, Jamer’s Theatre." The Basker.” By Clifford Mills, 

Now, “the basker” is a man who takes life very easily ; has many privi- 
leges and few responsibilities : if he is at all threatened with the latter, he 
passes them on adroitly ; he is a very bad worker, and a very good friend. 
He is, moreover, in this particular play, interpreted by Sir George Alex- 
ander, and his name is George de Lacorfe. But he has 2 grandmother, 
the Duchess of Cheviot, who every year, on his birthday, presents him 
with a beautifully bound volume : “‘ The History of the de Lacorfes.” He 
never reads it, but places the uncut tomes together on his bookcase, where 
together they look lke some “Encyclopedia Britannica.” He is fond of 
Diana Talbot, but sees no reason why bis second cousin Richard, the black 
sheep of the family, should not have her and the dukedom. The problem 
set ua by Clifford Mills is how to instil ambition and passion into George 
the Basker. It is soon apparent that Diana will create the latter, but what 
of the former? There is, of course, the unworthiness of the second 
cousin, the constant preaching of his grandmother and other relations, but 
what is it that gives the driving-force? Why, his valet. It is he who reads 
the history of the de Lacorfes to improve his mind, it is he who inspires 
him with chivalry and romance (though cashiered in the process). And 50 
George makes good. He marries the girl on the day appointed for ber 
wedding with Richard, he decides not to pass on the dukedom, he satisfies 
for the first time his grandmother. 

Sir George played the hero with his customary skill, Mr. Bridges Adams 
was excellent as Richard. The return to the stage of Genevitve Ward, as 
the Duchess, was most welcome. Will there be “‘ baskers"’ in fature? 


His Majesty's Theatre“ Mim. Pretty and the Premier" (a Comic Play of 
Australian Life), By Arthur H. Adams. 

At a time like the present, with the maagic word “ Anzac” on the lips of 
all, it is particularly apposite to have plays on the London stage which tell 
us something of life in the great self-governing Colonies. Australien plays, 
in the popular imagination, are expected to deal chiefly with Bush life ; bet 
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here we have something quite different. We have not a distant ranch on 
an everlasting plam, but the hub of the continent—to wit, the Premier's 
Room at Parliament House. And a Prime Minister on the stage—that 15 
indeed rather new. Moreover, it is not Downing Street—that would be a 
bold dramatic experiment, perhaps too boid—but it rage in the Anti- 
podes. The play, therefore, exercises a double fascii 

Now, the Premier of the Labour Party is a Sangyniee: dad fady, the 
wealthiest estate-owner in Australia, hides in his official room to get an 
interview, but falis asleep. He finds her, conducts her out. The “Press” 
find it out, demand an explanation, backed up by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, He tells them the truth—“A bit thin, isn’t it ?” quoth they (and even 
his Chief Whip agrees}—so he tells them a lie: “She is my wife (sensa- 
tion). Then he must satisfy them by producing her in three days So 
here ia a nice kettle of fish. But, after all, that was the only way he could 
save his party. What matters that “the lady in the case” is engaged to 
the leader of the Opposition, that he himself is totally inexpenenced in 
Proposing? He wins her all the same, and she proves her devotion to her 
new husband once for all by entrapping his political opponent into the 
Premier's Room, and preventing him from hearing the division-bell in a 
snap division when it all depended on one vote. Mr. Arthur Bourchier as 
the Premier was a great success, and Mr. Murray Carrington as leader of 
the Opposition was also effective. Miss Kyrle Bellew, as the ranch-owner who 
began by protesting against his new JLand Acts, and ended by marrying 
him, was very pleasing. Dix, his private secretary, of the wondrous 
phraxes, who must never leave him (otherwise disaster). was amusingly 
acted by Norman Page. 
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YUAN SHI-K‘AIl AS HWANG-TI 
By E. H. Parker 


THE most determined well-wishers of China, as well as the 
admirers and defenders of Yuan, must admit that there are 
certain Gilbertian touches in the opera data by him, xe 
quid republica detriment: capiat. There will be plenty of 
ground, on the other hand, for shouting /o triumphe as the 
action narrative proceeds ; but meanwhile a sop of comfort 
may be conceded to the Jeremiahs and the pacifists of 
the Far East in yielding this much against him. The new 
Emperor, who, it must be remembered, is only, and only 
wishes to be, a constitutional monarch, and claims no 
heaven-sent, autocratic, or absolute power—indeed, he 
expressly dssclaums all three—had already, as President, been 
rather effusive with his titles, decorations, and orders ; 
foreigners as well as natives had been liberally doused 
with Excellent Crop (civil) and Striped Tiger (military) 
orders, each in four or more degrees of rank, China is 
not, still less is Yuan, responsible for foreign newspaper 
translations, and the former term, as a matter of fact, refers 
to an auspicious incident in the founding of a new dynasty 
or era 3,000 years ago, whilst the Carved or Striped Tiger 
(chariot) also refers to certain imperial regalia introduced 
by a new dispensation of 1,700 years back. Whilst amusing 
our serio-comic imaginations at poor struggling China's 
expense, we must, therefore, not omit to reflect how the 
VOL, VII. R 
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European legends of the Garter or the Golden Fleece 
would lend themselves, when translated, to the witticisms 
of a mischievous Chinese literary wag. When the untor- 
tunate Admiral Chéng was cruelly assassinated at Shanghai 
in November last, Yuan, in his fidelity to the memory of 
a trusty servant, promptly created him an hereditary 
Marquess, with (quite a new thing for China) a perpetual 
grant of 3,000 mx (about a square mile) of good land; the 
eldest son now, therefore, enjoys both title and estate. This 
generous but impetuous “hit” was evidently off Yiian’s 
own bat, for his counsellors promptly asked in severe 
official form what precedent, source, or justification there 
was for creating a noble under the Constitutional Law of 
the Republic. The reply was : “ Let the patents and other 
formalities be exactly as under the late Manchu dynasty for 
the present.” The very last mandate Yuan signed as 
President was one conferring upon Confucius LXXVI. 
(who thus easily beats, in “ countability,” the Princes Henry 
of Reuss) the rank of Kin-wang, or Prince of the Second 
Class, corresponding in general idea, perhaps, to the graded 
German Furst, as distinct from Prinz. Confucius and his 
ancestors had already, through several dynasties and for 
many centuries, been hereditary Dukes, practically the only 
exception to the strict Manchu rule that no Chinese could 
ever be a Duke or Prince, or marry 2 gedoren Manchu, 
although swarms of Mongols, Turki, etc, were freely 
admitted, as being marriageable, to these exalted honours, 
Then came a week’s holiday for the New Year, and on 
January 6 appears, printed in triumphant red ink, the first 
number of the Government Gazette to introduce the new 
“reign style” of ung-dzen, or “ Great Constitution,” and, 
accordingly, all mandates issued subsequently to the Con- 
fucian affair of December 31 (z¢., last day of the fourth 
year of the Republic) bear dates 1st, 2nd, to the 5th day of 
“Great Statute ” (for there never was a Chinese word equiva 
Jent to ‘‘constitution,” and “statute” has been adapted 
for that purpose to and into the official language since 
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Confucius the 76th, Hereditary Duke sme the }Ith century, 
made Prince on the 312t December, 1915 Born, February 1871 
His son, born, October 1906 


This photograph was presented by Confucius to a Catholx 
Priest, who sent it to the writer of ths paper. 
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the year 1905, when, after the verte réprimande of Japanese 
defeat and the consequent desire for popular support, the 
idea was first seriously discussed). Thus Yiian, who from 
first to last makes use Aimse/f of no self-glorifying imperial 
phraseology, and in no way modifies the modest shape and 
almost democratic wording of his mandates as evolved up 
to date, ingeniously combines the old idea of a reign title 
attached to the personaltty of a monarch with the idea of 
an impersonal constitution which may go on for ever, no 
matter who may be ywan-shou, or “head of the State”— 
an expression he freely makes use of in explaining his 
status. He pays no heed whatever to the fulsome expres- 
sions indulged in day by day and bit by bit by his faithful 
lieges in crescendo scale, such as ‘‘sacred glance,” “ all- 
highest,” “ your Majesty,” “ heavenly decision,” and so on; 
he does not even protest when the “coiled dragon’s” (t¢., 
undisclosed genius) services are depicted by his acclaimers : 
how he first raised a true army; how he defeated the 
intrigues of 1898 ; how he prevented the completion of the 
Boxer fiasco; how by conciliatory action he got rid of the 
foreign armies of occupation, and started a grand career of 
Chinese reform at Tientsin; how he insisted there on 
educational reconstruction and the immediate abolition of 
the futile degree examination fetish ; how he was ordered 
up from his viceregal Trentsin post to take charge of foreign 
affairs at Peking in 1907, and to act as general adviser ; how 
he then persistently advocated, in the face of reactionary 
opposition, a National Assembly, local and town councils, 
financial and educational reform, and a “trust the people” 
policy generally; in a word, how he performed al! those 
meritorious services which the writer of the present 
article has enumerated and insisted upon in five previous 
articles already contributed on this subject to the Asramic 
Revikw since the year 1912, He never brags or blusters 
in the style of “Der Susse.” There is only one instance in 
which Yuan, whilst ignoring servile nonsense, actually 
protests, and. it does him high credit; he says (Decem- 
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ber 18) that he notices with pain how his old colleagues, 
military and civil, are, one after the other, beginning to say 
“‘your subject.” He adds: “ True, I (he never says We) 
have become Prince or head of the State, in spite of my 
innate unworthiness, but this is because the dangers of the 
time require it, and the people see it and approve it; still, 
T have in no way the pretension to be on a par in quality 
with our ancient Emperors, and must beg my old colleagues, 
at least, kindly to refrain, when addressing me officially, 
from the use of the expression ‘your subject.’”" In 
another mandate he refers to the discovery by Europeans 
of a fossil dragon in a cave near the treaty port of Ichang, 
and says he will be pleased if this discovery should, on 
further inquiry, turn out to have genuine scientific import- 
ance; but he ridicules at the same time the suggestion 
made to him that it is Heaven’s omen of the uncoiled 
dragon (z¢., disclosed Emperor), and says: ‘My only 
omen of fitness is a passion for the welfare of the Chinese 
people.” 

To return for a moment to our sop thrown in advance to 
adverse critics. The wholesale ennobling of high territorial 
officials which took place on December 21 was, perhaps, a 
policy of doubtful wisdom, if only because by its sheer 
promiscuousness it tended, when coupled with the previous 
broadcast and almost daily showering upon Chinese and 
foreigners alike of the republican orders and decorations 
above described, to make the new “imperial” honours 
cheap and ridiculous, almost lowering their value to the 
level of the absurd Prussian Iron Cross, the aésence of which 
now threatens to become a mark of real distinction, bringing 
to mind the well-known exclamatory remark of Talleyrand 
when the British Ambassador in plain evening dress entered 
a reception-room blazing with decorated French, German, 
Russian, and other civil and military officials : Afats, contme 
C'est vraiment distingué / Moreover, the arbitrary dividing 
off into Dukes, Marquesses, Counts, Viscounts, and Barons 
was of itself calculated to create immediate jealousies and 
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bad blood, for each military or civil governor would of 
course promptly ask ; “ Why should A bea Marquess, whilst 
I, B, am only a Viscount? What have I done amiss that C 
should have precedence of me? Was I ever a self-con- 
stituted ¢etuk? Is my loyalty doubtful?” It must be 
remembered that many of the provincial governors actually 
in power are still the original #séx4s who “' pronounced ” 
during the revolution of 1911 without asking ‘for your 
leave,” or even saying “by your leave.” In July, 1912, 
when Yuan was firmly seated as temporary President, he 
“officially confirmed” most of these “‘ appointments,” and 
thus obtained a solid ground qualifying himself to give them 
“orders,” which at first he had been particularly chary of 
doing. Then his next steps were to grant them special 
leave, arrange exchanges of posts, send for them to con- 
sult, and so on; meanwhile, he had to deal with several 
revolutions and rebellions, run the central Govern- 
ment without cash balances at Peking or remittances from 
the provinces, and at the same time keep in hand the 
restive, plunder-loving soldiery to whom he owed his 
personal safety. From these cautious steps he gradually 
proceeded to the summoning to Peking of doubtful person- 
ages (Ts‘ai Ao, the present arch-rebel in Yun Nan, was 
one); the unavoidable “whitewashing” of peculators and 
blunderers who at least had been thoroughly loyal to him, 
but who had in decency to be removed ; the getting quietly 
rid of old friends (like T‘ang Shao-i, for instance) who were 
unable to follow his policy on party grounds ; the breaking 
up of squabbling parties whose internecine strife threatened 
to wreck the whole Chinese State; and the dealing with 
other jealousies and unexpected hitches, both native and 
foreign. Ts‘ai Ao was particularly keen, for instance, in 
driving away the British on the Burma frontier. Small 
wonder, therefore, that when almost every prominent man 
has rendered, or thinks he has rendered, services of some 
sort, positive or negative, this casting among the promiscu- 
ous crowd of an apple of discord in the shape of a brand 
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new graded “nobility” should be regarded by even his 
most determined well-wishers as savouring of a boomerang 
policy likely to recoil upon the thrower. The graceful 
creation of an O.M. kind of limited order upon four “old 
cronies” stands upon a different footing, and involves 
nothing more showy or expensive than an autographed 
portrait. All these four men are above the tinsel glitter of 
acoronet; three of them are ex-Viceroys, and the fourth 
is Chang Kien, a man very well known in Shanghai, who 
has during the past ten years consistently declined high or 
lucrative office, and has busied himself chiefly with com- 
mercial and industrial progress, railways, improvement of 
rivers andcanals, popular representation, economical develop- 
ment, and so on, Li King-hi’s last post was that of 
Viceroy in Yiin Nan, whence the Republicans ejected him 
in 1911, and where his passionate anti-British policy had 
for some time much annoyed Prince K‘ing, besides leaving 
the quarrelsome legacy to Ts‘ai Ao, who caused similar 
embarrassment to the President in the summer of 1912 ; he 
was (probably for this reason) ordered to Peking to serve 
in “well-paid inactivity” as ‘Inspector of all China's 
frontiers.” Li King-hi is too wealthy, as the most pro- 
minent senior survivor of the Li Hung-chang family, to 
care for empty titles, and probably really needs the favour 
or support of Yiian less than Yuan does that of him; he is 
therefore a nasty man to be “up against,” and, morcover, 
he bas no particular repute for uprightness; the other 
members of the Li family are “dark horses” for the 
moment. Su Shi-ch‘ang and Chao Erh-stin were both 
Viceroys at Mukden (1905-1909), both of eacellent repute ; 
the latter was also Viceroy in Sz Ch‘wan when his brother 
Chao Erh-féng was conquering Tibet. The last-named was 
murdered as Viceroy in Sz Ch‘wan during the revolution ; 
the accompanying photograph of the event was taken by 
an eye-witness. Sit Shi-Ch‘ang (Secretary of State) and 
Chang Kien were both seized with “the diplomatic illness” 
when Ytian’s imperial chrysalis was developing, and that, 
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it must be confessed, is rather a bad sign, especially as 
nearly the whole Cantonese group—none too loyal at any 
time to any but local interests—are now left out in the 
cold, Thus it seems plain that, however much foreigners 
in the interests of trade, and the Chinese people generally 
in the interests of peace and order, may approve of Yuan's 
action, there still seem to be not a few of his own friends 
who view the situation with misgiving. Yitan’s whole 
career, however, is almost without a flaw or unofficial 
censure so far as recorded history goes, and it is probable 
that in consenting to become constitutional Emperor he is 
really rather the unwilling, or perhaps fain the honestly 
willing, instrument of the powerful military domination that 
supports him centrally and provincially ; and he sees clearly 
that, oath or no oath, he must “ride the tiger” or be eaten 
by the animal. Of course, no jealous rival or vindictive 
enemy will admit this of him, but the writer thinks it 
likely to be so. 

It is remarkable how little is known even in China about 
Ytian Shi-k‘ai’s official pedigree. His uncle or great 
uncle, Yuan Kiah-san, appears in official history as an 
active agent in suppressing the rebels in 1862-1863; 
amongst other things, he was successful in impeaching the 
imperial Manchu Generalissimo Shéngpao, who was sus- 
pected of acting in collusion with Miao P’ei-lin, the leader 
of the so-called Nienfei branch of the Taipings. This uncle 
or great uncle died in 1863 as Imperial Commissioner in 
the war and titular Viceroy of Transport. His eldest son, 
Yuan Pao-héng, was a genuine literary man, and also a 
member of the Hanlin Academy; there was another son, 
Yan Pao-ling. who was nominally a minor member of the 
Grand Secretariat at Peking, but does not appear to have 
attained official eminence. The elder brother did good 
service against the Nienfei, both with the father and after 
the father's death, receiving reward for his own special 
services in 1868, after which he was detached to assist the 
distinguished Viceroy and Imperial Commissioner Tso 
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Tsung-t‘ang in his ten years’ campaign against the Mussul~ 
mans and against Yakub Beg of Kashgar; this lasted 
till 1874, when he seems from the records to have already 
Jeft Tso, for in 1876 he reappears as Vice-President of the 
Board of Punishments, charged with the duty of repairing 
the Imperial Tombs near Peking. In 1878 he was given 
a post in connection with the great famine, and lost his life 
through the plague which followed (the writer's personal 
experiences of this famine are described in “John Chinaman,” 
chap. i, Murray, 1901). A cousin of his named Yuan 
Pao-k‘ing had been in office in Kiang Su province, but 
was dead in 1878; it is highly probable that this cousin 
was the father of Yuan Shi-k‘ai, and is the man who, 
under the manifestly posthumous title of “the Jord Yuan 
Twan-min,” has recently been recommended to the new 
Emperor for temple honours,” though it is not stated in 
either the memorial or the mandate that such is the case. 
There is stil] another Yuan who has just been recom- 
mended for ‘honours in the temple of the God of War,” 
and this is a certain Yuan Ch‘ung-hwan, who, as Imperial 
Commissioner of the Ming dynasty, bravely defended that 
corrupt house against Manchu incursions, and scems to 
have been executed by the Manchus when they entered 
Peking in 1644; but this man is distinctly stated to have 
been born in Canton, so that his relationship with Yuan 
Shi-k‘ai's father’s and uncle’s family of Ho Nan province 
needs further elucidation ; but as all respectable Chinese 
families have genealogy records extending back (usually) 
2,000 years or so, this point can easily be settled by inquiry 
in China. Yuan himself was only a f#ng-cht, or titular 
sub-prefect, when he was attached in 1882-1884 to Admiral- 
General Wu Ch‘ang-k‘ing’s forces in Corea. In conse- 
quence of the murder of the Queen and the destruction of 
the Japanese Legation in the autumn of 1882, it was 
decided to arrest the King’s father and ‘exile him for 
ever.” Neither Li Hung-chang nor Yuan Shi-k‘ai can 
be credited (if credit there be) with this smart coup, for 
Li Hung-chang was away in mourning for his mother at 
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the time, and the one-tooth grim warrior Chang Shu-shéng 
(see “ China Past and Present,” Chapman and Hall, 1903, 
p. 102, for the writer’s experiences of this Viceroy) was 
during the hundred days’ mourning temporarily acting for 
Liat Tientsin ; but in the winter of 1884 Yuan Shi-k‘ai, 
then serving under or with General Wu Chao-yu, was the 
first to report to Tientsin the second Corean massacre, 
news of which was immediately wired by Li Hung-chang 
to Peking. Yuan seems to have been sent for to explain in 
person, for in 1885 he came back to Corea with the peccant 
royal parent in his charge, forgiven by the Emperor at the 
instant prayer of his feeble son the King. The writer was 
perhaps the first foreigner to interview the King’s father 
and Yuan at Chemulpo ; descriptions of this interview and 
narratives of other matters connected with Yuan will be 
found in “ John Chinaman.” It was Sir Harry Parkes who 
had designed a policy for Corea, but his unfortunate death 
at Peking removed the “ master hand,” and things soon 
“‘ went to pieces ” in consequence. 

The real history of the Emperor Yiian Shi-k‘ai, free of 
all undue favour and prejudice alike, may accordingly thus 
be summed up: Son of quite an ordinary man, who never 
made his official mark in any way, connected none the less 
with a family that had done really honourable service to 
the State, born in a part of China where all the best Con- 
fucian traditions and simple ‘* Old China” ways are inherent 
in the soil, Yilan, in 1882, obtained a petty civil post 
attached to the Chinese armies then watching dynastic 
intrigues in Corea, Being of a naturally direct, straight- 
thinking, courageous, and democratic frame of mind, he fell 
in easily with the Admiral-General’s somewhat original 
notion of kidnapping the King's father, and being (then) a 
good-looking young fellow and a nice man to chat with, 
evidently struck Li Hung-chang as being just the person re- 
quired to accompany the repentant old man back to his weak 
and foolish royal son. There, at Séul, Yiian was for the first 
time confronted with a mixed society of British, American, 
Russian, Japanese, and other foreign officials, all amorphous 
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in status and tentative-temporary in action like himself, but 
all united by one common personal sympathy with Yaan, 
as being civilized beings tx parttbus infidelium. For want 
of anything better to do in such a ‘‘ God-forsaken country,” 
as they used to call it, most of these officials were intrigu- 
ing for all they were worth, with the object of not being 
“left” in case a general “ grab” took place ; but Yuan kept 
his head through it all, thoroughly enjoyed the fun, and 
impressed at least one individual (the writer) with the con- 
viction that he was ‘‘straight ”; but straightness does not 
always pay with diplomatists, so Yuan, after the writer Icft, 
seems to have been more and more suspected, until he had 
ultimately to clear out, 7¢ infecta so far as Chinese interests 
were concerned. After the Japanese War, Yuan was under 
a temporary cloud and forgotten ; he had, meanwhile, dur- 
ing his twelve years’ service, become first a /ao¢ai and then 
a Judge. In good old Chinese incongruous style, the Judge 
was considered a good sort of man to train up a genuine 
modern army. Why not? Lord Haldane had a success 
with his Territorials. Yttan's unrivalled experiences and 
confidential chats with foreigners in Corea had taught him 
a thing or two, more especially that China was governed 
by humbug—futile examinations, ridiculous pigtails, the 
barren classics, dishonesty, national conceit, military in- 
competency, naval corruption, etc.—and he consequently 
utilized the exceptional knowledge his naturally receptive 
brain had absorbed by training a disciplined and paid army. 
Then came the incident of 1898, when a pushing Cantonese 
of the Enver Pasha type, in his excessive zeal (perhaps well 
meant) for reform, got the inexperienced young Emperor 
to try and make use of Yiian’s really effective army (the 
first honestly paid and honestly trained army China had 
ever known) to run his aunt-mother the Dowager in, and 
murder her nephew Junglu (said by some to have once 
been her boyish paramour), then Viceroy at Tientsin, and 
Yilan’s military supreme chief; but there was “nothing 
doing,” and the Emperor himself was run in for life by the 
irate Dowager. In all this Yiian acted up to the very 
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highest canons of Chinese honour and ethics, and the 
writer pointed this out at the time over and over again in 
various books and magazines (1898-rgor), always insisting 
upon it that China's hope lay in Yuan. Naturally the old 
Dowager was grateful,and Yuan accordingly soon found him- 
self installed as Governor of Shan Tung. Then came the mad 
Boxer affair. 1f Yuan (at the Boxer centre) had joined in, 
things would have gone ill with the Legation refugees; but 
luckily, despite his personal loyalty to the Dowager, his 
anti-humbug instincts came well to the fore. Accordingly, 
he had a score or two of “invulnerable " Boxers summoned 
to be tested by his own foreign-dnilled troops in his own 
yamén ; the whole of them were shot dead, in spite of their 
holy invulnerability, He next arranged with Wu ‘Ting- 
fang, at Washington, to get telegrams through to Peking, 
and (aided by the sensible Junglu at Peking, and the Vice- 
roy Liu K‘un-yih at Nankiny, who, by the way, was another 
“straight " acquaintance of the writer’s) managed, with the 
further co-operation of the doctvina:ve but by no means 
impracticable Viceroy Chang Chi-tung, of Hankow, to save 
the situation—1n fact, they drew up a “ treaty” with Shang- 
hai, placing foreign trade out of Boxer bounds. Up to 
then he was still a youth compared with the other two (he 
was only twenty-seven in 1886), and thus for several years 
took, as he had to take, a back seat in the negotiations for 
reform which followed. The whole of the splendid State 
papers of these three Viceroys (Yuan, on Li Hung-chang’s 
death had been promoted as Viceroy) are in the writer's 
possession, and he therefore knows fairly well what he is 
writing about. Liu and Yuan are really the two rare 
birds (honest, straightforward men) who have reformed 
China. It is a matter of common knowledge, attain- 
able by any foreigner in China, how splendidly Yuan ruled 
and reformed during his five years at Tientsin ; the results 
are before everyone's eyes there now. Tientsin was frankly 
accepted by both Peking and the provinces as a model for 
aii reforms. In 1907 he was sent for to Pcking, as a 
worrying combination of new “ Constitution” business and 
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foreign affairs difficulties had proved more than the doctri- 
natre Chang Chr-tung (who had been first sent for) could 
effectively tackle. (Liu K‘un-yih had been already dead 
for some years; he never would have anything to do with 
Peking, which place he loathed, where his uncouth 
“ Doric” spoken dialect moreover,—which he could not 
in the least change—was found quite incomprehensible.) 
Yitan had a desperate struggle; he and Chang Chr-tung 
became almost personal enemies. For his own protection 
he had to run a newspaper of his own, and join in a Press 
campaign alike against revolutionists and reactionaries. 
Meanwhile, the hopelessly degenerate Manchus, thinking 
of nothing but raking in the dollars, indulging in concu- 
bines, jewels, opium, etc., were drifting from bad to worse. 
In 1898 the Empcror died (probably murdered), just after 
the Dowager (possibly, indeed, before her), and there were 
good hopes of the Regency, which Yiian Joyally served. But 
female and eunuch influences were too strong for him; the 
late Emperor's wife was apparently pledged to “ get even,” 
and accordingly off went Yiian, with a compulsorily sore leg, 
home to Ho Nan (1909). Anyone who has closely followed 
his carcer since he was hurriedly sent for in 1911 by his 
own Manchu persecutors will see how consistently straight 
he has been. He tried his best to save the dynasty and 
have a Constitution, as previously urged in 1907, not 
entirely because he loved or even respected the dynasty, 
but because he was “Old China” to the core, and had an 
honourable and “non-German” type of mind. He tried 
hard to persuade the Cantonese self-seeking gang that 
China was not yet fitted for a republic; moreover, he 
always behaved from first to Jast as a chivalrous gentleman 
to the new Dowager (his enemy), and secured the best pos- 
sible terms for the Manchus (who, with all their official 
faults, are not bad fellows socially). He has his reward ; we 
now actually see Manchu battalions marching from Peking 
and fighting for Yiian against Yun Nan! The one time 
prospective heir to the Manchu throne (P‘ulun) calls himself 
“ your subject,” and degs him to become Emperor. Here 
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comes the crucial point. Ytlan took the oath. Certainly 
he did, and meant it. So did Mr. Gladstone when he 
swore by the nine gods that the British would relinquish 
Egypt. But neither of the two was a Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and both honestly meant it. Yet, after four years of miser- 
able Cantonese intriguing (and no Cantonese really cares 
for China as a whole; it is only the independence of the 
Kwang region they lust after), party squabbling, assassina- 
tion, rebellion, etc., Yiian at last saw that (as temporarily, 
at least, everyone, foreign, native, friend, or enemy had 
said) he, personally, villain or saint, was really the only 
individual morally and physically capable of holding the 
fort ; and, anyhow, China was manifestly not yet educated 
up to the point of self-government. Moreover, his military 
supporters saw it, and probably insisted upon his donning the 
yellow. The mercantile classes and the farmers were sick 
of unrest, and even if the official ‘‘ wishes” were a “‘ fake,” 
there was manifestly no other way of taking action within 
reasonable time and without causing innumerable local 
squabbles. The sagacity and prudence of Yiian under 
these most recent conditions has been really extraordinary. 
Japanese action is a matter of “high diplomacy,” of which the 
writer knows absolutely nothing, and, if he did, he would not 
say anything, for Japan has been a true ally to us, and nothing 
is further from the sagacious Japanese mind than a treachery, 
turncoating, and coarse brutality of the Hohenzollern-Prus- 
sian type. Besides, we must see that Japan does not suffer 
from German intrigue with Chinese armies. But, Japanese 
motives aside, Yttan's consummate deftness and prudence 
have been astounding, whether he has deliberately seized 
greatness or had it thrust upon him. Ever since January 10 
the last four pages of the successive Government Gazettes have 
contained a ratsonnée explanation of the whole business 
{about 4,000 Chinese characters, say 8,000 English words) 
in the shape of a proclamation clearly setting forth in 
sober, measured, and deliberate terms the why and where- 
fore of the whole business: (1) How the monarchy agita- 
tion began; (2) how impossible it had proved to change 
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the whole theory of China's social system to one of indi- 
vidual equality ; (3) how it was absolutely necessary to have 
a dcfinite head of the State; (4) how, throughout all 
dynastic changes, China's social and government system 
had icmained the same; (5) how, with an area of 
40,000,000 ¢2 (4,000,000 square miles), and five organically 
different races (Chincse, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan, and 
Turki), it was impossible 19 govern with a shifting head ; 
(6) how rebellion after rebellion had broken out ever since 
the Republic was accepted ; (7) how perpetual unrest was 
inspired by each pretender having his own ideas of a 
superior ; (8) how progress in all its branches had become 
impossible owing to uncertainty and want of fixity; 
(9) how the discrediting of the monarchical idea, with its 
dynastic scrimmages, is not owing to any inherent defect in 
monarchy, but owing to the lack of a constitution with that 
monarchy, the virtue of a constitution lying in the fact that 
a constitutional monarch stands apart from the racket, and 
acts as a mediator, so that, if we establish a monarchy, we 
may look forward to a thousand years of the benefits of 
monarchy free from the past defects of monarchy ; (10) how 
the essence of it is government by law, and not government 
by force. It is with these considerations in his mind (goes 
on the State paper to say) that ‘“* Mr. Yuan,” feeling his com- 
petency, and the only person really available, is prepared 
to sacrifice himself, and his sons and grandsons after him 
(this is the first hint of an Aereditary monarchy), to the 
constitutional idea, which His Majesty thus defines: {1) Pro- 
gress, such as will satisfy all interests; (2) entire absence 
of the "joy for one family regardless of the people’s wish ” 
idea of past dynasties ; (3) elimination of the abuses which 
have existed for four thousand years; (4) united effort by 
Prince and peopie. If Heaven aid us, after, say, ten years 
of fair trial we may hope for success and safety. 

It is to be feared that few foreigners have taken the 
trouble to read this admirable State paper, published offici- 
ally by the “* Preparation for Parliament Bureau.” Its style 
is simple and dignified ; there is not a word of twaddle or 
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slavishness in it, and before condemning Yiian it is only 
fair that it be carefully read, marked, and digested by 
foreign Powers. Meanwhile, a thoroughgoing Budget for 
1916, item by item, has been published, and foreign 
bankers might well take the trouble to study it. Ie shows 
$471,946,710 receipts and $471,519,436 expenditure, of 
which $286,000,000 is “ordinary” and the rest “extra- 
ordinary.” Divide these totals by ten, and you get the 
approximate sterling amounts. 
* * * * *. 

On February 23 a mandate is issued which considerably 
modifies the situation, and the cautious passive action of 
Yilan Shi-K‘ai in leaving all initiative activity to ‘the 
people” thus enables him to make a desirable strategic 
movement without too much loss of face. He says in 
effect, “In view of the innumerable documents and tele- 
grams received without intermission from the services, 
corporate bodies, and various prominent individuals urging 
that the Throne question may be settled without loss of 
time, it is easily understood that their patriotism has 
permanent peace and order in view: at the same time it 
is always right that those in power should act strictly 
according to the urgencies of the moment. Rebellion 
having broken out in Yiin Nan and Kwei Chou, carrying 
with it disaffection in parts of Hu Nan and Sz Ch‘wan, I 
am deeply grieved at the prospect of the suffering our people 
must face. Moreover, ail sorts of malicious rumours are 
being circulated by the evilly disposed, in such wise that 
my original motive of saving the people and the State has 
been twisted into a pretext for a general contest for posses- 
sion and power. Under these circumstances I cannot feel 
happy at the prospect of settling the Throne question off- 
hand, and have therefore definitely decided for postpone- 
ment. 1 trust that all patriotic persons, governing or 
governed, will be able to appreciate this view ; and mean- 
while no further documents or telegrams urging the speedy 
settlement must be submitted to me.” 
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THE GREAT WORK OF TO-MORROW FOR 
WHICH WE MUST PREPARE OURSELVES 
TO-DAY 


By Carrain S. W. PEravet, R.E., RETIRED 


In the midst of our life-and-death struggle we have little 
time to pay attention to anything but the vital issues of the 
moment; still, we must bear in mind that war may be followed 
by events even more disastrous if we do not start in time 
to prepare ourselves to meet the labour difficulties that are 
likely to arise at some time or other after the cessation of 
hostilities. We none of us know what will be the economic 
situation after the war. We shall, of course, have great 
arrears of manufacturing to make up, and enormous 
material damages to repair, all demanding labour; but we 
cannot say what will be the total result of such gigantic dis- 
turbances of the labour market as will occur ; and as we can- 
not know, we should be guilty of criminal negligence if we 
left matters to chance. Apart from our duty to those who 
have fought for their country, every thoughtful person must 
realize that if the workers, seething already with discontent, 
are mocked again by the ironies of our social system, by 
seeing unemployment, poverty and privation come in the 
train of feace, their cup is likely to be filled and there is 
no saying into what rash adventures they may be led. 
Social reformers are divided in their councils, but our 
hope lies in the fact that we can appeal to the soldiers to 
take their own problem in hand. Though, as far as we 
are able to foresee, there will be work enough for them at 
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first, a reaction will set in sooner or later and there will be 
hard times. 

Now, many of the soldiers’ best friends have long recog- 
nized that we should form “industrial reserves” in which 
all time-expired men would have the option of serving and 
in which they would be employed producing the main 
necessaries of life for themselves. Their reserve pay 
would supply them with a small cash wage whilst they 
were still learners. The organization could also earn some 
money by supplying something to the Army or doing 
other work for the public. The men would be able first to 
learn a trade and then to work for a time to save money 
for a start. If their start proved a false one and they 
failed they would be able to return to a suitable trade for 
afresh start. An organization engaged principally in pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life for itself is not limited, as 
regards the amount of labour it can employ, as a com- 
mercial concern is which has to find purchasers fur what 
it produces. 

“ Industrial reserves ” open up many possibilities of in- 
creased military efficiency and of very great economies. 
The advantages have been well recognized by distinguished 
soldiers, including the late Lord Roberts, who gave his 
support to organizations advocating this plan in slightly 
different forms.* At present, however, we are concerned 
with industrial reserves simply as the only way of putting 
an end once and for all to the scandal of discharged soldiers 
crowding the ranks of unskilled labour and often of the 
unemployed. 

The question of the possibility of making “industrial 
reserves” entirely self-supporting is, fortunately, placed 
above all controversy. The Swiss have made a self-con- 
tained organization pay, though employing only tramps, 
vagrants and prisoners. There can be no question, therefore, 
as to whether we could do it with our discharged soldiers. 

* The Educational Colonies Association, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W., and the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association, 
VOR. VIII. s 
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Now, dealing with the problem as it presents itself to-day, 
it is, of course, evident that we could not get “industrial 
reserves” suddenly into full working order even by taking 
factories over and adapting them, as we have now learnt 
to do on an emergency. It would probably be a good 
deal more than a year before such reserves, so hastily 
formed, could produce foodstuffs for themselves to any 
appreciable extent. Possibly also, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining enough land, they would not produce much of 
their own meat, or even wheat, until they had ranches 
and farms in Canada. 

But this difficulty is merely theoretical, and vanishes 
when we look at things practically. In this war we have 
called upon young men to leave their vocational training 
to serve their country. So we must make arrangements 
to give an industrial training to all of them who ask for it. 
It would be nothing short of a fraudulent evasion of our 
duty to push them out on the industrial world during the 
trade boom that is likely to occur at first, and to leave 
them after that to do the best they can as unskilled workers. 

Obviously the cheapest and, from every point of view, 
the best way to give them some industrial training is to 
supply them with raw materials—wheat to grind into flour 
and make into bread, live-stock to convert into meat, 
leather and woollen goods and other raw materials to work 
upon under the departments of the Army skilled in the work, 
so providing for their own needs, A few comparatively 
would do the industrial work for the whole, and the rest 
could be employed preparing land and buildings for the 
use of the military organization, so that by-and-by it would 
form a practically self-contained industrial unit. In the 
meanwhile there would be improvement values to be placed 
to the credit of the “industrial reserves.” On a fair 
valuation of improvements they should be self-supporting, 
if not self-contained, from the very first. 

Besides this duty which we can do only by means of 
industrial reserves there are others the war will leave us 
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which can be done infinitely better by their means than in 
any other way. By far the best thing to do with men 
who have been partly but not wholly disabled would be to 
employ them in a military organization of that kind where 
they would have the comradeship of their fellow-sufferers 
and the sympathetic regard of all, Finally, in “ industrial 
reserves " we should be able to give sure employment under 
model conditions to widows and orphans. 

Service in the “ industrial reserves” could be made very 
attractive to many soldiers as it would be a continuation of 
regimental life, only with more freedom and with industrial 
employment predominating. Occasional military exercises, 
however, would be both beneficial and popular. Many 
would elect to remain soldiers on those terms, even if there 
were plenty of openings at first for employment outside, 
and a nucleus organization would be formed ready to be 
expanded to meet probable future emergencies. 

Thus, to be prepared to do our duty to those who have 
fought for us in this great crisis and (most elementary duty 
of all), to be ready to meet an only too probable economic 
and social storm that may sweep away our homes if it finds 
us unready we need some people who will take the trouble 
to get to know and make generally known what has been 
accomplished abroad in the way of self-supporting and 
nearly self-supporting technical training, and who will make 
themselves acquainted with some of the most elementary 
facts of modern industrialism which will show them that the 
larger an organization producing necessaries for its own 
workers is, the easier its task; because the better it can 
subdivide and organize its labour and especially the better 
use it can make of unskilled workers. 

We shall need, in order to start our industrial reserve, 
people experienced in the particular methods, both in 
agriculture and in other production of necessaries, that are 
employed where a very large proportion of the workers 
are unskilled, but it is quite clear how we could supply 
that need. 
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The Swiss, I repeat, have made even men under sentence 
for vagrancy self-supporting by employing them in this 
way, so that we could certainly obtain very excellent result 
with school-boys. Nothing could be more evidently use- 
ful at the present time than to give boys that work 
and training in improvised farm-schools which would be 
the foundation on which to build, later, the organization for 
soldiers. It would not matter if their lessons were largely 
sacrificed to the practical and to training, as they could be 
kept in this organization (their earnings increasing rapidly), 
until they had attained the required standard of education. 

After making ourselves acquainted with the facts—the 
Associations already mentioned have been formed to supply 
information about them—we must make them known, not 
so much among social reformers who too often will merely 
suggest some other plan supposed to be better and leave 
matters there, but among soldiers, who will take a practical 
view and appeal to the nation to do something of the kind 
for them. That is the trump card we have in our hands, 
and everything depends on how we play it. Steps are 
being taken now to provide holdings for soldiers who, on 
their return, want to become agriculturists. Those, how- 
ever, will be a small minority. We need also an industrial 
training organization and city of refuge for all. The fate 
of the Empire, we must remember, may depend as much 
on the way we disband our great armies as it did on the 
way in which we brought them together. 
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“TAXATION IN INDIA” 
By J. B, Pennincton, 1¢.s., (RETIRED) 


Mrs. Bzsanr is, I am sure, quite incapable of deliberately 
misleading anyone even about her dé/e moire the present 
Government of India under which she has lived so long, 
and, I hope, in comparative comfort ; but the effect of her 
speech in seconding a resolution at the meeting of the 
National Indian Congress held in Bombay last Christmas 
(as reported in the January number of the /udian Review) 
would be to create a belief about taxation in India for which 
there is really no foundation whatever in fact. She is right, 
no doubt, in saying that the margin for any increase of 
taxation in India was some time ago (and is still to some 
extent) comparatively narrow ; but, after all, this margin is 
more ample in these days than might at first sight appear. 
The surplus produce of India (actually exported) was 
valued at about £160,000,000 before the war (almost the 
full value of the gross produce of the country as estimated 
by the Dadobhai Naoroji some forty years ago), and surely 
this is a taxable margin of very considerable dimensions 
when we consider that the Government at present takes 
only about one-eighth of this surplus as Land Revenue, 
which of course includes the rent in all Ryotwari Districts, 
Even the late Mr. Digby, whose estimate of the produce of 
India probably surpassed all others in its wild exaggeration, 
came to the conclusion that about 60 out of the 240 mil- 
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lions of British India (a goodly proportion for any country) 
were fairly prosperous, and therefore, I suppose, fairly 
taxable. Speaking generally, they are the only people who 
can be said to be taxed at all, because the Land Revenue, 
which is paid by a great number, is more in the nature of a 
rent than a tax pure and simple. 

But Mrs, Besant goes on to say (relying on the late Mr. 
Gokhale, and others, but again giving no reference), that 
“taxation of a country (séc) trenches on the subsistence of 
the labourer,” whereas, if there is one thing more certain 
than another in India it is that no mere labourer (coolie) as 
such pays any tax at all, except, perhaps, a few pence a year 
for salt, for which, however, he would have to pay at much 
the same rate even if it were not taxed at all. To say 
that India’s production amounts to 22s. a head and that 
taxation, local and Imperial, was §s. sd. a head in 1910 is 
as grossly misleading a statement as could well be made, 
especially as it is insinuated in the context that every coolie 
pays taxes at that rate, and that the agricultural population 
are in imminent risk of bankruptcy by reason of that taxa- 
tion. As shown above, the tax on the land (which is 
practically all a purely agricultural person pays) amounts to 
about one-eighth of the surplus produce actually exported, 
and cannot be more than 5 per cent. of the gross produce. 

Surely Mrs. Besant must know quite well that the 
indebtedness of the Indian peasantry is due to quite other 
causes than the Land Revenue, and would be scarcely 
affected at all if the land tax were remitted altogether ; 
and yet she puts this indebtedness forward as a reason for 
changing the system of government, which she, with 
astonishing confidence, declares actually produces that 
indebtedness, As a matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
people in British India pay practically no taxes at all, and 
so far from India being the most heavily taxed country in 
the world, as she insists it is, ‘in proportion to the produc- 
tion of the masses of the people,” it is still probably the 
most lightly taxed of all civilized countries, considering 
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what the Government does for the people; because the 
“‘ masses ” pay xothing (see “Truths About India,” p. 100). 
She says further, “ You must find out the produce of the 
labourer (coolie) and say how much ‘of it you tax.’” Well, 
however much the coolie (gué coolie) may produce, the 
fact remains that he pays no tax at all. I say this advisedly, 
because, as I said before, though he may have to contribute 
the salt tax he would have to pay nearly, if not quite, as 
much for his salt if it were not taxed at all ; and under the 
present monopoly system he at any rate gets good salt 
instead of bad. My objection has never been to the 
weight of the salt tax which is now negligible, but to 
the monopoly of a necessary of life and the conse- 
quent often cruel prosecutions for infringement of that 
monopoly. 

Mrs. Besant has evidently not taken the trouble to read 
“Truths About India,” especially the first, or she would 
not have spoken as she did on the subject of ‘The Drain.” 

Her remarks on famine and the poverty of India are 
true enough as far as they go, but they are not the whole 
truth. Much the same proportion of people in wealthy 
England suffer from want of sufficient food as in India 
in ordinary non-famine years, and perhaps suffer more 
on account of the cold. 

What she says about the foreign trade of India five 
thousand years ago may be true: she does not give her 
authority; but to speak of five thousand years of self- 
government in India is surely a joke—unless she means 
that India has had self-government up to date without 
knowing it. No doubt the villages do still govern them- 
selves to a certain extent, just as they do in Russia at the 
present time in spite of an autocratic Tsar ; but that is not 
what is generally meant by self-government in the Home 
Rule sense. 

Lastly, if the test of the goodness of a Government is 
the wealth and prosperity of the people, we may well be 
encouraged to go on as we are now doing in India; for 
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India is undoubtedly absorbing an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the world’s precious metals, and that is, I suppose, 
one great proof of wealth and prosperity (see “ Truths 
About India,” pp. 142, 167 ef fassim, and p. 59 of “More 
Truths About India”). It may be worth while to reproduce 
some striking figures from the last-quoted work for which 
the British Californian (not, I imagine, ‘‘a sun-dried bureau~ 
crat") is primarily responsible : 

“Truly, there is a ‘drain out’ of India, as there is a 
drain out of every country doing business with the world ; 
but there is also a ‘drain in.’ During the last seventy 
years India has absorbed 2,250,000,000 ounces of silver, 
or more than one-third of the world’s supply during that 
period. In the fast decade she absorbed 720,000,000 out of 
1,820,000,000 ounces produced in the whole world. Now 
720,000,000 out of 1,820,000,000 is nearly 40 per cent. 
Is this a proof of increasing poverty? During the last 
seventy years India has absorbed more than a tenth of the 
whole world’s production. Moreover, India’s absorption of 
gold is rapidly increasing. In the last two years she has 
absorbed £35,000,000 worth—more than one-sixth of the 
world’s production for those two years.” 
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Each person joining this society, whether an active 
member or not, is entitled to receive and wear a badge or 
medal, according to the rank he or she takes in the society. 
There are life members who pay down a certain fee at one 
time. There are special members, ordinary members, 
foreign members. Each may display his various decoration, 
order of merit or medal, which has to be worn on the left 
breast. The orders of merit are of blue, red, and white 
enamel, on a silver ground, in the form of a Maltese cross. 
This is of a very simple but highly refined design, The 
medals of the honorary members are of silver gilt. The 
medals of the life members are of silver. All are provided 
and mounted with red and blue ribbon. The design is of 
Paulownias, bamboo, and phcenix, stamped with a small 
red cube cross. Rosettes and buttons of indigo and red 
silk ribbon accompany the medals. When the Haknaishka, or 
original Society of Mercy and Benevolence, was organized, 
an embryo badge of a straight red line, with a small red dot 
above and below the line, was adopted by the active staff; 
but when the Society of Mercy and Benevolence became 
affiliated and absorbed into the Red Cross Society, the 
symbol was changed, and the conventional Geneva Red 
Cross, on a white ground, is now proudly worn by all 
the Japanese doctors and nurses. This symbol, however, 
varies slightly from that worn by Europeans. The cross is 
represented with longer and thinner arms, which extend to 
the selvedges of the white band, which is about five inches 
wide, space being allowed for the Government War 
Office stamp to be displayed as well, in black ideographs, 
upon the white armlet. This armlet is very effective on 
the dark blue uniform of the nurses’ outdoor or dress attire, 
together with the many medals with which the selected 
unit displayed during their sojourn among us in England, 
for many of those who were chosen had been under fire on 
battlefields, or had rendered special service in some way 
or other. 

The War Office of Japan alone trains army nurses. The 
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reserves, after the hospitals have been sufficiently supplied 
with able units, may take up other hospital work, or enter 
on private cases, in time of peace. But they are bound to 
remain under the entire control of the War Office, and for 
the term of fifteen years, to serve whenever required. All 
the staff must each have received at least three years’ good 
training before being considered eligible for service. 
Added to these rules, each female nurse must have been 
through, and thoroughly completed the regular course of 
the Girls’ High Schools in Japan. 

‘When the numerous Red Cross hospitals throughout the 
country are not occupied (that is to say, housing the 
wounded soldiers and sailors), they are used as free 
hospitals for the poor, with the exception of those wards 
reserved for officers ; but these are available on payment of 
a small fee for those who can afford the outlay. Beside 
numerous hospitals on land, there are two hospital ships 
belonging to the Red Cross Society. These, however, can 
be, and are generally, hired in time of peace as passenger 
steamers, 

The Red Cross organization and work, it will therefore 
be seen, is good and extensive. But the foregoing informa- 
tion does not cover its extent: Besides the affiliation of 
the Hakuaisha, there is yet another auxiliary force at com- 
mand, which is called the “ Ladies’ Association of Volunteer 
Nurses.” This excellent association has placed its services, 
and is, under the control of the Red Cross Society, as far 
as completeness goes, though individual committees carry 
out the business. Its members are invited to join from all 
classes and provinces. They have to train for the term of 
two years, and when qualified they bind themselves to be 
ready for any emergency, to work among, and for, the 
‘wounded and disabled. All the work that the Red Cross 
Society and her sister societies have undertaken has been 
prompted, firstly, by strong intuitive traits of humanity, 
and secondly, by the deepest feelings of devotion and 
loyalty to the rulers of their beloved land. 
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So great is the desire to exalt their new-born empire in 
the eyes of mankind, that this humane corporate body ten 
years ago numbered 1,127,111 members, 369 surgeons, 171 
dispensers, 2,874 female nurses, 1,544 male nurses, and 176 
business officials*. It is now calculated that one in every 
forty-five Japanese belongs to the Red Cross Society! 
These statistics speak of the grand unity of thought, work, 
and desire that animates the nation. With this statement 
before us it cannot justly be said that Japan is indifferent 
to the sufferings of humanity, or to the distress of her 
soldiers and sailors who are called upon from time to time 
to make great sacrifices, or to even lay down their lives for 
their Emperor, their brethren, and their country. Theone 
strong test above all others that is raising this nation in the 
esteem of the world, is that oneness and concord that exists, 
and grows, and finds fruition on occasions of vital concern 
and national anxiety. 

Of later years vast fields of discovery have been ploughed 
in the prosecution of medical and surgical science. The 
subject of sanitation, particularly for the troops, has been 
thoroughly dealt with, with good results, diminishing the 
fearful epidemics of the past. Small-pox, which ravaged 
villages to an enormous extent, since the adoption of 
vaccination has wonderfully decreased, and the name of 
Dr. Jenner has called forth the deepest reverence. I 
believe J am right in stating that a statue to the memory of 
this discoverer adorns Japan at the present day. When we 
remember the prohibition and strict rules that were placed 
on the importation of foreign books to Japan on many 
vital subjects, particularly Dutch literature on the study of 
medicine and medical treatment of the West, less than a 
century ago, we may indeed rejoice that the “ Era of 
Enlightenment” came to Japan in our own day. Vaccina~ 
tion was first attempted in Japan by a physician named 
Otsuki in the year 1830. 

* “Fifty Years of New Japan,” vol. ii, p. srg. Compiled by Count 
Okuma, 909 
+ See Transactions Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xli., part iii. 
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Foreign members who are in sympathy with this great 
organization in the Orient are sure to find a hearty welcome, 
and those who can join will strengthen the allied brother- 
hood and sisterhood between the West and Far East at 
this momentous crisis of the world’s history. Universal 
work of this kind was never more needed than it is to- 
day, Now. 

The entrance of units of the Japanese Red Cross Asso- 
ciation into Europe was so quietly and unobtrusively 
organized that for some time their presence among us 
was hardly known. This emphasizes the fact that many 
do not realize how much the Japanese are working for 
their allies, in other ways than by sending munitions to 
Russia ; guarding our ships in far Asian waters; and pro- 
tecting the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It was pleasant to watch the nurses of the Japanese Relief 
Corps in our British Red Cross Hospital at Netley, South- 
ampton, England, ministering to the wants of the wounded. 
They were, indeed, a band of brave, lovable, womanly 
women. They always showed a happy and smiling coun- 
tenance. Their touch was marvellous—so light, so true, so 
eminently gentle—a touch that can be compared to the 
flutter of some light material stirred by a summer breeze, 
or the hovering of a butterfly over the grass. Yet there 
is wonderful strength in their well-trained fingers—that 
curious, subtle tension that lies latent in the hand of the 
Oriental. Their digits are long and pliant, ever holding 
in restraint an almost metallic power. There was not one 
sad face among the unit except a little maiden, who, taking 
me into her confidence, said as she clasped my hand: “I 
like England, and I like you all, but I do not like your 
language. It is so different to our own, and oh! so difficult 
to learn.” 

The uniform of this community differs somewhat from 
that worn by our own nurses when on duty. It is principally 
white, with a curious crown-shaped headgear which is 
decidedly becoming to the wearer. 
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On one occasion, when we had the pleasure of enter- 
taining a contingent at our home in the New Forest, they 
alighted from the motors like a bevy of birds, and fluttered 
over the sunny slopes of our hillside grounds Ikke swallows, 
in their dark blue and white dress uniforms. Kodak in 
hand, each eagerly sought to secure a sun-shadow of an 
afterncon which evidently gave the guests much pleasure, 
for they were anxious to take back many records of that 
day to their far, far land. The brief friendship was 
productive of much happiness on either side, and has left 
a memory that will never fade. 


‘The staff that composed the Japanese Red Cross Relief Corps, stationed 
at the British Red Cross Hospital, Netley, was drawn from various centres. 
Some of the nurses were from the mazn hospital at Tokio Thewr names 
were Miss Yamamoto, Miss Hisayasu, Miss Miyahara, Miss Kotaki, Miss 
Amano, Miss Matsuda, Miss Osbikiri, and Miss Kamyo and others The 
rest were recruited from different centres—namely, Miss Iwata, (Shiznoka) , 
Miss Hosoya (Shanghai, China) , Miss Katsuda (Takamatsu), Mrs Murata 
(Fukushima), Miss Niayama (Miye), Mra Hirose (Miyazaki), Miss 
Kasai (Yamanashi), Miss Ono (O:de), Miss Kondo (Yebime), Miss 
Kasama (Fukushima), Miss Ogasawara (Aich:), and Miss Osaka from 
Akita All of these graduated at the trainmg school of the Japanese Red 
‘Cross Society When recruited for active service for Europe, they were 
discharging their respective duties either at the main hospital or at those 
places where branch hospitals exst Many are decorated with medals for 
‘services rendered since the outbreak of hostilities since 1894 between 
China and Japan, Russia and Japan (1905) and dunng the Boxer Rebellion 
‘They were all highly qualified for the favour of selection bestowed upon 
them Beyond the nurses mentioned, the unit was controlled by a matron 
and a head-nurse. The matron, Miss Yamamoto, had served through the 
three above-mentioned campaigns, and bad received the seventh grade 
order of ment, also a medal from the French Government Miss Kiyo oki, 
the second head nurse, had also received the same order of ment 

Dr. Suzuki, under whose charge the unit was placed, had received many 
decorations—among others “ The Order of the Rising Su: «The Order 
of the Golden Kite," ete These were for recogmtion of his former services 
as surgeon and surgeon-inspector, as well as for other valuable services to 
hus Government Surgeon D Tsuneyoshi Oshima had graduated from 
the Imperial Univeraty, Kyoto, and had completed his curriculum m 
Germany 

‘The interpreter, Mr Naotaro Otsuka, had received his education from 
private as well as pubhe schools, not only in Japan, but m the United 
States of Amenca, and especially in Chicago He had studied in mission 
schools and had taught im the theological seminary of the Church of Chnst 
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until his appointment 2s interpreter on November 28, 1914, to accompany 
the Japanese Red Cross Relief Corpe to England. He could both speak and 
write English well. 

Mr. M. Kuwabara, the secretary and treasurer, graduated at the School 
of Foreign Languages. He became a master in the High Schools, and 
finally received his appointment to the Relief Corps sent to this country. 

We have lost our staff of happy nurses. On December 15, 
1915, T.M.’s King George and Queen Mary were pleased 
to give them an audience, On January 22, 1916, much to 
the regret of those who made their acquaintance, and still 
more deeply missed by all with whom they were associated 
either as fellow-workers, patients, or inmates of the well- 
organized wards of the British Red Cross Hospital, the 
farewell to this bright band of Orientals was touching in 
the extreme. 

Although the symbol of the Red Cross has not been 
universally adopted as a religious emblem—save for the 
innate reverence it inspires—it denotes that Christian 
virtues of mercy and love have been recognized and dis- 
played instinctively by reason of its sign manual. Never- 
theless Christians are numbered in this community, Dr. 
Suzuki, giving an address during his sojourn in England, 
wound up his remarks with these significant words: “We 
hitch on our waggon to the Star of Bethlehem, and we will 
follow you in the work of humanity in the name of the 
Prince of Peace!" 

[I am indebted to some of the members of this Japanese Red Cross Relief 
Corps for the principal information contained in this monograph, especially 
to Dr. Suzuki and Mr. N. Otsuka, interpreter, who placed both printed 


rules and manuscripts at my service, with the kindly courtesy invariably 
afforded to me by the Japanese.—C. M. S.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


A FORGOTTEN PAGE OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By Sir Freperic S, P. Lety, &.c.LE, .s.1. 


Ir may be said that most of the papers read in these rooms 
contain criticism of the present or aspiration for the future. 
I wish to lay before you a reminiscence which, too, may 
have its lessons. 

It concerns one of the many Native States of India, 
which under their own Chiefs, and with the supervision 
and support of the British Government, may be fairly 
described, most of them, as “ happy families.” In this 
case the Raja possessed powers of life and death over his 
own subjects, and was entitled to a salute of eleven guns, 
He passed away many years ago, together with all his 
generation, and therefore I may speak of him more freely 
than otherwise I could or would. As a man he was not 
without virtues, but as an absolute ruler he was open to 
much criticism. Some years before my story begins, his 
eldest son, whom he had left in charge of affairs during 
his prolonged absence on a pilgrimage, fell under the 
influence of an evil associate, who encouraged him in 
the habit of drinking to such excess as to bring about his 
death. The father on his return, in his anger and grief, 
without judge or jury, caused the nose and ears of the 
man who had thus ruined his son to be cut off, in con- 
sequence of which the wretched fellow threw himself 
out of the window and killed himself. Upon this the 
Government of India deprived the Raja of his powers of 
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life and death, and, what perhaps grieved him more, of his 
salute of guns. Both he and a number of sympathizers 
always maintained that he had shown much lenity in only 
ordering the man to be mutilated, and that the action of 
the paramount power was too severe, Anyhow, the in- 
discretion was never repeated, and he might have lived out 
his life in peace but for his overpowering desire, in his later 
years, to save money. He would pay neither the salaries of 
his officials nor the bills of his tradesmen. It is only fair to 
say that the former did not suffer much thereby, for 
the nominal pay of a policeman was only 2} rupees per 
month, of a police officer only 5 rupees, and so on in 
like proportion. They had to look elsewhere—ze., to the 
pockets of the people—for their daily expenses, and for 
making up the money they had paid for their places. 
Every year the political officer representing the British 
Government would come round and trouble the waters 
with new-fangled advice, as, for example, to provide roads 
and schools, or at least to establish some sort of municipal 
administration in the capital town, for cleaning and lighting 
the streets. On one of these occasions His Highness was 
moved to do something. He set up lamp-posts on the 
chief roads, and imposed a house-tax to pay for them. 
After the British officer's departure they were returned into 
store for use on his next visit. The only permanent 
“reform” was the house-tax, which was paid into the 
Raja’s treasury. The next annual tour occurred after a 
season of short rainfall, and disclosed much distress and 
destitution among the peasantry. ‘‘ Would not His High- 
ness follow the lead of all humane Governments, and adopt 
measures of relief?” Again His Highness listened with 
all politeness. It was a visitation of God, this coming of 
the political officer, as well as the drought, which could not 
be evaded, and must be temporized with for another year, 
at the least possible expense. A famine policy the State 
should have, combining the methods of East and West, and 
orders were sent round tothe local shopkeepers to feed needy 
VOL, VIII. v 
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people as specified in appended lists, but nothing was said 
or done about payment of the bills. A Forest Department, 
to re-cover the denuded hills, had a similar genesis, but its 
one achievement was a schedule of charges for cutting every 
tree. At last came signs of overt trouble. A village in the 
south was sacked in August, 1885, and another within sight 
of the capital was sacked in March, 1886, the raiders in 
both cases getting clear with their booty, without any 
effective attempt to hunt them down. A local tribe 
who had their own differences with the Raja about the 
tenure of their land, and had for years refused to pay 
taxes, were on the brink of revolt, and, being good fighters, 
had everything at their mercy. The Muhammadans were 
getting restless over the refusal of the Raja to let them 
add minarets to their mosque. These and other elements 
of danger forced the paramount power, responsible in the 
last resort for the good government of India, to intervene, 
and in April, 1886, they temporarily deposed the Raja, and 
sent one of their own officers to establish a new order in 
the State. His instructions were to keep steadily in view 
the fact that the young heir of the Raja was to succeed 
him on his death ; to make no change unneccessarily ; and 
to preserve intact the just rights and powers of the ruling 
house. 

I hope I have not created too grave a prejudice against 
the old gentleman by telling of his differences with his 
son’s evil friend. His action was wrong, even brutal, but 
of what might any of us be capable after thirty years of 
absolute power over our fellows in a back garden of the 
Empire, unchecked by contact with the outer world? 
Who can say? He himself was not without friends, 
especially among those of his neighbours who were not 
his subjects. Was he not part of the system of things? 
He was by destiny a Raja; and though his ways were very 
inconvenient to some, they were not essentially more so 
than those of Providence in sending pestilence or famine. 
Individually there was much in him to attract. He had 
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always been a clean liver. There had been no domestic 
scandals in his time, of the kind only too frequent in 
some of the petty courts. Though he grudged the 
workman his hire, he never stinted in what the world 
be lived in regarded as the main duties of religion. 
No pilgrim on his way to a holy shrine ever passed 
his doors without a welcome and food. His accounts 
showed an average of 450 free meals per day to these 
people. Three thousand rupees per annum was spent by 
him on that most meritorious of actions: feeding ownerless 
dogs. Every morning at his usual hour he might be seen, 
dressed in simple white and the turban of the Grassias— 
surely the most graceful headgear in the world—wending 
his way on his pony to the family temple outside the 
walls. At home he was open to callers in his reception- 
room, unadorned and unfurnished except for a drugget and 
a chair for anyone whose position entitled him to the 
honour, and who was sufficiently modern to prefer one to a 
more natural seat on the floor, To this was added the 
courtesy of a seigneur, the capacity to make and enjoy a 
joke, and suffused over it all a genial tolerance. As he 
never blamed himself for his misfortunes, so he never 
blamed anyone else. We were all the puppets of Destiny, 
and why vex oneself to resist or even protest? It was no 
credit to the British officer that from first to last the two 
were good friends, 

It took longer to arrive at an understanding with the 
people. Notwithstanding their grievances, they did not 
welcome the new Administrator with open arms. They saw 
the régime to which they had been accustomed all their lives 
suddenly broken down. They saw the Raja, whom at 
any rate they knew, replaced by a stranger of whom they 
knew nothing. Their feeling was naturally not of relief, 
but rather of bewilderment. They wondered what was 
going to happen next. Fortunately, several incidents 
happened in those early days which greatly helped to 
create confidence. 1 will mention only two, The first 
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was held to be convincing proof of what carries great 
weight with the masses of India—that the Administrator 
was lucky. One of his first activities was digging wells 
—wells for plantations of cocoanut and other trees, wells 
on the roadsides for the use of travellers. From the 
earliest history this has been held in India to be the duty 
of a ruler, but it is not free from risk. Water may not be 
struck at a convenient depth, or it may be scanty, or the 
quality may be bad. It happened at this time that in every 
single well that was dug there was found a plentiful supply 
of sweet water within fifty feet of the surface. It was 
clear to the popular mind that so far, at any rate, the Ad- 
ministrator enjoyed the favour of the gods. In the second 
instance he scored a point which was still more undeserved. 
The chief means of reaching the metropolitan city of 
Bombay was a coasting steamer which called twice a week. 
One evening a number of passengers waited as usual on 
the quay ready to go on board, but to their disappointment 
she whistled and went on without stopping. The reason 
doubtless was that she was already overloaded. She was 
never seen again, being capsized in a storm that night, and 
carrying to the bottom 1,100 passengers, including many 
young men who were on their way to Bombay for Univer- 
sity examination. The report went abroad that the Ad- 
ministrator, foreseeing the storm, had forbidden her to call, 
and so had saved the lives of the whole local contingent. 
How the story arose I do not know, for there was not 
a word of truth in it. 

The Raja’s passion for saving had one result which 
was very convenient. There was a large cash reserve 
in the Treasury cellars: bars of gold, ingots of silver, 
dollars of many countries, embedded in mounds of koris 
Z.¢., the local coinage, minted under the eye of His 
Highness himself, and therefore, you may be sure, 
containing no more silver than was necessary to save 
appearances, Many of them had lain so long that the 
original bags had rotted, and the tiny lumps of metal lay 
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like heaps of wheat in a granary, to be shortly transmuted 
—after paying outstanding claims—into roads, bridges, 
public buildings, and a railway. Nor was the hoard only 
in cash. The land revenue was paid largely in kind, the 
State share of grain and cotton being sold directly from the 
threshing-floor to merchants, if prices were satisfactory. If 
not, the villagers were made to cart it (without pay) into 
the capital, where it was stored in any private house that 
happened to be empty, on the understanding that, when 
(if ever) it was sold, the buyer was to pay the rent for the 
period of occupation at the reduced rate of ten annas per 
rupee, No less than seventy-six buildings were found 
filled with grain in every stage of decomposition. Some 
of the lower strata had lain for so long as to become a solid 
conglomerate. The only course was to sell the small part 
that was wholesome, to burn the rest, and to restore the 
house to its owner, paying him the full arrears of rent. The 
rumour went through the country that the stuff had been 
thrown into the sea and had set up a disease among the 
fishes. 

By its ancient custom the State took its share of the 
produce of the land by actually dividing it in the field, or 
on the threshing-floor, and carrying it away. This was 
done in one of two ways. According to one method (called 
“Dhal”), the standing crop was inspected and valued by a 
committee. The amount of the estimated outturn being thus 
settled, the cultivator was held responsible for delivering 
the quantity which was due to the State. For instance, if 
a crop of grain were assessed at 100 bushels, and the share 
of the State were one-fifth, he would have to pay twenty 
bushels to the official, Under the other system (** Mank- 
hal”), the crops were cut, carried, and threshed, and then 
measured out. By “ Dhal” the State was protected against 
loss by extensive pilfering of the crop while it was still in 
the field, but on the other hand were two grave objections. 
One was the vitiation of the committee’s estimate by bias 
or bad judgment. The other was that the cultivator was 
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enabled to palm off in the State quota the refuse of the 
crop. The unjust steward was not only able to say, ‘' Take 
thy bill, and instead of a hundred measures of wheat write 
down eighty,” but also, ‘Put into your eighty measures 
your inferior and damaged grain, and I will pass it.” So 
well was this understood that the price obtained from 
dealers in the auction of the State share in a ‘ Dhal” 
village was much below the bids in a ‘‘ Mankhal” village. 
For these reasons the ‘‘ Mankhal” system was generally 
adopted, under which the whole is brought to the threshing- 
floor and divided. 

Near every village is the threshing-floor—an enclosure 
surrounded by a strong hedge of thorns, and here is a 
busy time at harvest. Cart after cart rolls in and unloads 
each cultivator’s crop on the section of ground allotted to 
him. A little later patient bullocks are circling round and 
round, treading out the corn. Mounted on high three- 
legged stools men winnow out the chaff by shaking it in 
the wind from wicker trays. After all is done, we see the 
floor of beaten mud well swept and covered with conical 
heaps of grain and cotton, like a collection of magnified 
molehills, waiting till it be the pleasure of the State official 
to attend to make the division. 

In every man’s section stands the cot on which he 
sleeps, keeping watch and ward, by night and day, over 
the fruit of his year's toil, just as Boaz did 3,000 years 
ago. Perhaps the only important detail added in the lapse 
of time is the tall hookah standing by, ready for an occa- 
sional whiff. Early one morning, at Iast the great man 
arrives, He is accompanied by his own orderlies, by the 
village headman, who is supposed to look after the interests 
of the cultivators, and by a swarm of underlings, ready to 
give a hand to help, but chiefly intent on the “ handfuls” 
or “‘lapfuls” which they are severally able to get. Inno 
two villages is the practice precisely the same, but over 
all presides unwritten custom, a force which in this atmo- 
sphere is the subject’s panacea. We will suppose the 
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crop to have been grown by natural rainfall (a ‘‘sky-crop ”); 
if raised by irrigation, involving more capital and Jabour, 
the cultivator of course gets a larger share. First of all, 
the piety of the Raja may have secured to some favoured 
temple an assignment of, say, 2 per cent. of the whole 
outturn. Then a heap is set aside for miscellaneous 
charges, firstly for village expenses, such as the entertain- 
ment of State officials and other guests, the ministry of 
local gods, and so on. Secondly comes the turn of the 
village servants—the carpenter, the potter, the scavenger, 
the watchman, and others, each getting a ‘‘ handful,” the 
size of which is more or less according to the humour of 
the headman. Lastly follows a number of small perquisites 
—for the Raja’s cook, his mace-bearer, his tom-tom 
players, his touring expenses, his son's pocket-money, his 
temple at Benares, They were never all taken in the 
same village, and depended in practice on the endurance 
of the cultivator. Sometimes a special “benevolence” 
would be exacted for, say, a marriage in the Raja’s family 
or other expensive event. This was called in popular talk 
“a jump” or “a slap in the face.” After all such minor 
claims had been disposed of, the remainder of the crop 
would be divided into three equal heaps, of which the 
State took one and the cultivator two. In addition, a 
money tax was taken, usually on every pair of oxen. 
The rate varied according to caste, the standard being 
reduced to half or three-quarters for a Brahmin and 
multiplied by two or three for the least favoured. 

Under the British Government and in some of the more 
advanced Native States, the crop share is replaced by a 
fixed cash rental, Even in British territory, there are 
some writers who look back with regret on the “good old 
days,” when the Jandlord and cultivator shared with each 
other the kindly fruits of the earth, when they suffered 
together if the harvest was bad, and rejoiced together if it 
was good, without the intervention of cash accounts and 
dates of payment. On the other hand, the levy of a 
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uniform share of the gross produce falls very unevenly on 
poor land as compared with good land. Five bushels out 
of acrop of twenty may be supportable, because it still 
leaves fifteen for the cultivator ; but one and a quarter out 
of five leaves only three and three-quarters, which may be 
less than a bare living. Under the cash system the 
demand runs down to twopence an acre, and for land 
under reclamation to nothing at all. Again, it is argued, 
if the State share of grain is levied in kind and part of it 
stored in granaries, it will form a reserve against times of 
famine, The suggestion is plausible, but will not bear 
examination. Theoretically it is bad finance to hoard up 
the surplus revenue of the year as so much dead weight 
instead of investing it in reproductive and preventive 
works, Practically it is impossible for a State department 
to keep large quantities (and the quantities must be large 
to be of use in a famine) free from rats, weevil, and the 
damp of the rainy season. That can only be done by the 
personal care of private dealers holding moderate stocks. 
There is no doubt that the collection of a fixed cash 
rent with frigid punctuality and exactness jars with the 
easy-going nature of the people, and would partly 
account for the sense of aloofness and hardness of the 
British Government of which Indians are conscious. 
The wise policy of Lord Curzon has much eased the 
tension by providing for automatic suspension and re- 
mission in times of scarcity. For instance, I have recently 
heard from Gujerat that, the crop in some parts this 
year being only 50 per cent. of an average, the demand 
has been at once reduced in that proportion. 

Practical inquiry into the crop-sharing system showed 
it to be intolerable under Jax supervision to any but the 
most docile of people. It has already been seen how 
the palace servants swarmed out at harvest, and it was 
nothing unusual to see one of them returning to the 
capital with a cartload of plunder. It was in the power 
of the higher official to keep the crop lying on the 
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ground and spoiling until it suited his pleasure to 
attend. This was specially injurious to cotton, of which 
there were three separate pickings in the season, but 
never more than one division. Consequently it was 
often too late for export before the rains began, and always 
discoloured, and so depreciated in value. It may be 
mentioned, by the way, that in two villages where there 
had been a dispute over an extra cess the cultivation of 
cotton had been forbidden altogether for the past seven or 
eight years. 

On the whole, the right conclusion seemed to be that 
the crop-sharing system is impossible in a large territory 
without an army of inspectors and incessant strain to 
prevent slackness and peculation, but that in a small 
State, which could easily be brought under personal super- 
vision, there was no pressing need for changing the ancient 
custom. If the modern spirit should some day demand it, 
it would be better left to the Raja when he again came 
into his own. Meantime the old officials and the people, 
village by village, were called into council. The shares 
and all reasonable perquisites on the threshing-floor were 
defined and recorded, all other “handfuls” and “lap. 
fuls” being made illegal. Carting into the capital, when 
required for the Raja, was to be paid for at fair rates. A 
simple form of accounts was introduced. All the produce 
not wanted for the Raja’s use was to be sold by auction 
straight from the village. Above all, the officials super- 
intending the division of the crops were strictly bound to 
make their tours promptly to time, and to report the dates 
to headquarters. Subject to these precautions, the collec- 
tion of the land revenue was left in its old groove. 

In some cases the old system was perforce abandoned. 
Sugar-cane was cut and brought in bundles to the mill, 
where it was crushed, and the juice boiled and drawn off 
inte pots before it was ready for measurement. This 
involved long and vexatious supervision, besides frequent 
disputes. about quality, and therefore it was arranged to 
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average the share and commute it into a permanent money 
demand. Even this had a distinct advantage in the eyes 
of the cultivator, for sugar-cane is a two-years crop, and 
therefore he only paid in the second year, when it was 
ready. Vegetables paid cash only per acre even under the 
Raja, and to them was now added tobacco, owing to the time 
and room required for curing. Millet was grown in these 
parts for the sake of its straw only, and a general grievance 
was that cutting was not allowed at its most valuable stage 
—ie., before earing. This would have left nothing to 
the State, whose rights were by custom confined to the 
grain. The Raja characteristically solved the difficulty 
by forbidding altogether the cultivation of millet, but it was 
now arranged to take only a cash rent upon it. 

The Raja had many other sources of revenue, some of 
them patriarchal. Roving camel breeders had the run of 
the country, unenclosed as it was, in return for a tribute of 
one young animal a year from every herd, Roving graziers 
had the same liberty for 144 koris (about 3 rupees) per 
flock. All inhabitants were liable to free service for 
the State, and they also paid a tax in cash according 
to their caste and occupation. As an example we 
may take the potters. In the villages they paid 2 to 3 
koris per wheel, besides having to supply their wares to 
travelling officials without payment. In the capital they 
paid no money tax, but they had to supply 110,000 tiles 
per annum free for State use, and any additional number 
required at 3 koris per thousand, the market rate 
being 6 to 7 koris. They also had to supply gratis all 
vessels demanded for the Raja's household, State servants, 
and public departments generally. Oil-pressers, again, 
though edible oil was all-important to a vegetarian people, 
were under a special ban, as their work involved the 
impious destruction of animal life. They were forbidden 
to follow their calling altogether during the four months of 
the rainy season, when insects abounded and would be 
crushed in the mill. For the rest of the year, 6 koris per 
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month, about 25 per cent. of their average earnings, was 
levied. 

Besides the money tax on industries, a sample of the 
produce was also taken. A faggot from every headload 
of firewood, an armful from every load of grass entering a 
town or village. A resident grazier paid 14% koris, and 
also, yearly, one sheep from each flock, a quarter-seer of 
wool per sheep, and half a kori per maund of wool sheared. 
In distant parts there was added a butter tax, in lieu of 
supplying the Raja’s household with free butter, The 
weaver paid, besides his money tax, 9 cubits of cloth per 
annum, The tanner, a dressed hide, and with it a 
special sum of 2} koris, which represented the cost of 
purifying the hide with Ganges water before the Raja’s 
high-caste servants could touch it. A villager, after he 
ceased to live in his house, retained no right either over 
the site or over the materials except the door, which he was 
allowed to carry away if he chose. Perhaps this curious usage 
was based on a fiction that the State allowed the building, 
but did not recognize the fixing of the door, as it com- 
pleted adverse possession. It enabled the occupant to 
shut out all the world, including the Raja, and therefore 
was not sanctioned, 

Sales and mortgages were only valid with the Raja’s 
sanction, which was given on payment of 25 per cent. of 
the price and 124 per cent. of the sum lent. A curious 
tule was that, if a party sold land or houses, any outsider 
might come forward before sanction and claim the property 
at an enhanced price, the extra money being payable to 
the State. Evidently the Raja believed in his own right 
to ‘unearned increment.” 

For a marriage, 113 koris were paid by the bridegroom, 
5% by the bride, and 22 on the wedding procession. More- 
over, no one might use on such occasions other horses, 
carriages, or musicians, than the Raja’s, which were lent on 
payment. 

Raw cotton was regarded as a fair target. Hialf of the 
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whole crop was first of all taken as land rent, and the 
cultivator’s half was seldom set free by the officials until 
the export season was nearly at an end. The village gin 
paid 24 koris per annum. The collector of land customs 
charged 3 koris per bale for home-grown staple, and 2} if 
grown elsewhere. Arrived at the port, it was taxed 
on being pressed, on being stamped, on being ware- 
housed during the rains, and finally the export duty was 
to koris. In the villages of two divisions (Mahals), a 
payment of 2 koris per bale was levied in the name of a 
deceased wife or daughter—I forget which—of the Raja's. 
To perpetuate the name of a departed worthy by a tax was 
at any rate original. To most of us it would seem a less 
happy memorial than even a London statue, 

Such a system chafed the people less than we should 
expect; for it was at least human and homely, and their 
standard of life was very low, their civic sense stagnant or 
non-existent. Many harpies, as we have seen, swarmed on 
the cultivator ; but, on the other hand, he had the chance 
of protecting himself by thieving, or bribery, or courting 
official favour, or, if all else failed, by passive resistance. 
This was more congenial to their temperament than the rigid 
and punctual enforcement by the British Government of a 
lighter demand. The Raja's right to forced labour was 
not accompanied by the groans and hard taskmasters which 
the phrase suggests. If the roof of a State building needed 
repair, the Superintendent of Police requisitioned the head 
of the potter caste for tiles, and the head of the carpenters 
or the sailors, as the case might be, for a daily relay of work- 
men. In the eveniug they would all adjourn to the State 
granary, where a day’s ration per man would be served out 
all round. That would go on day after day, sometimes for 
months at a time, since it was to no one’s particular interest 
to finish the work or to see that it was done. Men would 
take their turn, according to the roster of their caste, to go 
on the job, and they were fed—what else mattered ? 

Thus there was an old-world atmosphere which the 
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British districts, even of India, have partly grown out of. 
There was no competition, no hustling, ne aspiration to 
higher things, no desire even to handle money, only a dull 
acceptance of custom, which alone they were concerned to 
defend. The town scavengers were content to be treated 
as the refuse of humanity, and to live on garbage, and not too 
much of that. They took an allowance of reasonable pay 
under the new régime without response of any kind, but 
when a new inspector somewhat hastily introduced long- 
handled brooms instead of their short-handled brushes for 
sweeping up, they rose in general strike. Their forefathers 
had always done the work squatting on their haunches, and 
nothing should induce them to do it standing up! Many 
of the lowest classes, who on account of their poverty were 
now exempted from the occupation tax, were not quite 
easy in their minds about it, for such a thing had never 
been done before, and they feared it might injure their 
status as subjects, Yet the little State had beea brought 
to the extreme point of economic exhaustion. Three years 
of insufficient rainfall had been superadded, and it is hard 
to see how the large importation of necessaries of life would 
have been paid for without the money now distributed in 
public works, and the lightening of public burden. The 
occupation tax, which had hitherto ranged from a month's 
wages, in case of the poorest, to total exemption of the 
influential merchant, was now readjusted according to 
income. Levies in kind, except the crop share, were all 
abolished. So also were the inland customs on goods 
leaving every village. Cotton was freed except from the 
export duty. Sales and mortgages were subjected only to 
a moderate stamp. The tax on marriages was retained. 
The ancient right of the Raja to demand personal service 
was preserved intact, but always with the condition of pay- 
ment at current rates, 

The secular conflict between the nomad grazier and the 
settled cultivator was very acute. Any wandering herd 
was allowed to roam where it chose after payment of 
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the Raja's fee, and bitter were the complaints of the people, 
who were powerless to defend their unfenced fields from 
invasions of these horned cattle and their sturdy owners. 
In more than one village four-fifths of the land had not 
been cultivated for years, owing, it was said, chiefly to the 
fear of these chartered trespassers, who were now taken 
in hand. The denuded face of the hills was enclosed 
for forest. In the hilly ground behind, unsuited for the 
plough, ten pasture villages were demarcated, every one 
with a large area reserved for common hay and grazing. 
All licensed residents were allowed to cut the grass on a 
portion of the area and store for use in the hot weather, 
and after a certain date to turn in their cattle to graze over 
the whole. Access to the agricultural plain below for 
purpose of grazing was forbidden. 

The police force was reorganized on the basis of regular 
and sufficient pay, proper equipment, discipline, and pro- 
motion by merit, most of the old men being retained under 
a new Superintendent of character. The posts of Chief 
Judge and of Magistrates were filled by Indians who had 
been trained under the British Government. In the gaol 
under the old régime the prisoners were given nothing to 
do, and on the other hand no food. For that they had to 
look to relatives outside or to public charity. They were 
now put to work in the State gardens and properly fed. 
Arrears of public accounts, some of them reaching back 
for thirty years, were cleared off. Private persons were 
encouraged by liberal terms to dig wells and plant fruit- 
trees. Schools were started wherever the people agreed to 
provide a room. The whole State was surveyed and 
mapped, as also the marine roadstead. 

Public offices were built at central places, Existing 
buildings were patched up as far as possible for hospitals 
and schools until more money should be forthcoming, 
The state of the roads may be inferred from the fact that 
only three spring vehicles were owned by private people, and 
they were drawn by bullocks. Two trunk roads were put in 
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hand, and at the northern approach to the capital a danger- 
ous ford was replaced by a handsome bridge, or rather two 
bridges. A railway sixty miles long was constructed to con- 
nect the State with the continental system. A few results 
in the third year may be briefly noted. All serious crime 
against property had disappeared. The prisoners in the 
gaol fell from 114 to 35. The price of building land in the 
capital rose ninefold. The revenue of the State, despite 
the greatly reduced taxation, rose threefold. 

How did these changes affect the people? At first their 
‘equilibrium was rather upset. No longer compelled ta 
supply the State officials with food for nothing, they 
demurred sometimes to doing so on payment. Men 
whose houses had formerly been commandeered com- 
bined to refuse them on a fair rent to a police officer 
on the ground that he was a Christian, and to a railway 
officer on the ground that he was a Parsi. Some shop- 
keepers refused to supply materials for public works unless 
they were paid in advance. Such actions had little 
real meaning ; they were only the antics of a people who 
very suddenly found themselves free. Like the women in 
the Panch Mahals who wear metal rings up to their knees, 
which at the husband’s funeral pyre have to be taken off. 
A litter has to be provided to carry the lady home, for her 
legs, relieved all at once of the weight, fly up wildly until 
they get used to the new condition. As time went on 
there was reason to hope that the new spirit was taking 
rootamong the people. In the third year the Muhammadans 
who traded in the Persian Gulf, and were the only moneyed 
community in the State, came to the Administrator, and in 
effect they said : “‘ Sir, we see a quickening all around us, and 
we want to share in it. We recognize that our children are 
not being educated so as to take their part in the modern 
world. We offer 10,000 rupees towards the cost of building 
a school, and we wish it to be managed by the State.” It 
was a welcome sign with many others of an impulse set 
going outside the official circle—a desire for something 
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higher than daily rations — without which roads and 
railways, and even honest officials imposed by a foreign 
hand, would be a mere excrescence. 

A word about caste. It is an integral part of the old 
system of native government, and the relations with it of a 
native chief are interesting. The British Government for 
obvious reasons ignore it, and thereby add a foreign flavour 
to their rule. In pre-British days the occupation taxes 
were imposed by the State in a lump on the caste, and dis- 
tributed upon every individual by the leaders. Sir A, Lyall 
notes that the powers of readmitting into caste are held 
and used by some Rajas as a source of revenue, and to this 
day the authority of the chief is generally sought and given 
to exact a fine for such and such a breach of caste rules. 
Here the lower castes considered that the State under 
the new régime was abdicating its functions by stand- 
ing aloof. Generally speaking, the Raja's practice had 
been to nominate the headman, who paid him a fee and 
held office until another offer of money was made by some- 
one else, A quarter of every fine levied by the caste, and 
the penalty on all divorces, were also payable to the State. 
It was decided, on consideration, in the main to continue 
all this. 

In course of time the Raja passed away, and power 
was restored to his heir, his grandson The Native States 
of India are in the art of government what ‘small hold- 
ings” are in agriculture. Most of them are in point of size 
estates rather than territories, in which the chief, with his 
immediate agents, can supervise all that is going on, and 
act on the basis of personal knowledge. The British 
Government have large dominions extending far beyond 
the eyesight of any single man, and consequently have to 
guard against injustice and mistakes by elaborate machinery 
which is always rigid, and sometimes appears unhuman. 
The Western jurisconsult hails the transition from personal 
tule to law as an advance, but it is not at all certain that 
the primitive Indian accepts this view. The government 
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which exempts the Brahmin from taxation, and excludes 
the out-caste from civil rights, and freely exercises the “ dis- 
pensing power” in hard cases, and generally “‘ goes easy,” 
is more congenial to him than cold impersonal rule, how- 
ever just. I refer to the uneducated and half-educated 
masses. His indignation is not so much aroused by 
privilege or monopoly or arbitrary power, as by breach of 
custom, the chief political crime of which, to his mind, a 
ruler can be guilty. The placid contentment of the Native 
State is based upon personal loyalty to the chief, who is 
generally, though not always, of a long line, and who at 
least understands his people. Though despotic in name, 
he is sensitive to public opinion, or, rather, to any section 
of it influential enough to exercise pressure. I remember 
one of the most powerful of them taking precautions to 
conceal the killing of sheep for his own table, as it was 
forbidden during the annual holy season of the Jains, He 
was not a follower of the Jain creed himself, but he wished 
not to offend an important section of his subjects. The 
Englishman is neither more nor less determined to get his 
mutton, but acts openly, and so turns every Jain against 
him. The Raja, of course, failed to keep his secret; but 
the attempt was held to show respect for popular feeling, 
while the other shows disregard for it. It is open to 
argument which is the wiser, but there can be no 
question of the differing effect on the public mind, which 
sees nothing undignified in the conduct of the Raja. 
When all is said and done, the position of an Indian chief, 
secured as he is from enemies without and within, sur- 
rounded by a docile people upon whom he is free to impress 
his will, is to a humane and thoughtful mao, as many of 
them are, as enviable as any in the world. 

I may in closing mention one more episode, for it seems 
necessary to round off the story. After three years the 
time came for the Administrator to leave for other 
work. The hour of his departure became known, and 
the roads and fields were covered as far as the eyes 
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could reach. The whole countryside had come out to wish 
God-speed to the stranger who for three years had gone in 
and out among them, and, without any pretence to special 
ability, had done his best to give them a new life, Recog- 
nizing this, they forgot his mistakes, as is ever the way with 
the kindly and generous men and women of India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A meeEttna of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minater, S.W., on Monday, February 21, 1916, at which a peper entitled 
“A Forgotten Page in Indian History,” by Sir F. S. P. Lely, xca.z., 
©.8.1., was read. In the absence of the Chairman (Sir John Jardine, Bart., 
K.C.LE, M.P.), the chair was taken by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were present: Sis Charles Lyall, x.c.8.1., 
C1, Sir Lancelot Hare, x.c.s.1., ¢.1.8., Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.LE., 
cat, Sir John Muir-Mackenzie, x.c.s.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 
«.c.1-B., Sir Wiltiam Ovens Clark, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, cs.1., Mr. S. 
Digby, c..m, Lady Lely, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr, 
G. O. W. Dunn, Mrs. Stormont Murphy, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. Gandell, 
‘Miss Gearon, Mr. and Mrs. Coghlan, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. C Sen, Mra, P. L. Roy, Mrs. Bhola Nath, Mrs. E. F. Kinnier Tarte, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Irvine, Mr. H. R- 
Cook, Mr. C. E. Maurice, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Mr. Syud Hossain, Mrs. 
Haigh, Mr. G. V. Utamasing, Mr. and Mrs. Milaon, the Rev. D. G. Clarke, 
Miss Wade, Mrs. Jardine, Mr. C. R. Dubasb, Mrs. Lely, Mr. K. Bhandari, 
‘Me. Francis P. Marchant, Mrs. Simpson, Mr. M. W. Hassanally, Miss 
Burton, Dr. and Mrs. Davidson, Mr. and Mra Harriott, Mr. and Miss 
‘Hallward, Lieutenant-Colone! J. A-Sponagle, Miss Rosanna Powell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank de Monte, Miss Every, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mrs. Slater, Mre. 
Grierson, Mrs. McCorkell, Mra. and Miss Candy, Mre, Drury, Miss 
Swainson, Mrs. Cowburn, Miss Rising, Mrs. White, Mrs. Clark-Kennedy, 
‘Mrs. Whalley Wickham, Mr. T. P, Guiry, Colonel Woolf, Mr. G. B. Reid, 
Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. J. D. Nicholson, Mr. H. Wyatt, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. 
R. Jardine, Mrs. Davis, Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mrs. Sorabji, Mrs. H. B. 
Grigg, Mrs. Breeks, Mr. Sampuram Singh, Mrs. Collis, Dr. Berry, Mrs. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. C. Bunbury, Mr. G. Mansukhani, Mr. Eric Hope, 
Mr. W. Hawkins, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Miss Phillips, Mr. H. M. Bux, Mr. F. 
Grubb, Mr, Edmund Russell, Mr. Davidson Keith, Mrs. Jacob, Mrs. 
Prior, Colonel and Mrs. Burnside, Mr. H. Phipson, Mr. Lutos, Mr. W. 
Frank, Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, and Dr. John Pollen, «1.2, Hon. Secretary. 
The Hon. Secretary: Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that I 
have just received this letter from our Chairman, Sir John Jardine, in which 
he writes: “I am sorry to say that a cold 1 had has become 20 bad to-day 
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that I am advised I must keep within doors and avoid trains. So T 
have to ask you to get a substitute for me as Chairman at the meeting of 
to-morrow. It is a great disappointment to me not to be there. A paper by 
a man of Sir S. P. Lely's great experience and knowledge of the people of 
India is sure to be followed by a good discussion and I was anxious to take 
some part, as I have bad a good deal to do with Native States in 
Kathiawad and elaewhere. I hope my forced absence may not put you or 
the Association to any serious inconvenience.—{Signed) Jouy Jarpive.” 

Under these circumstances we shall not have the pleasure of seeing Sir 
John here this evening, but Sir Arundel T. Arundel has kindly consented 
to take the chair in his place. 

The Cuamrman: Ladies and gentlemen, I regret the necessity of 
having to take the chair owing to the absence of our hoped-for Chair- 
man, Sir John Jardine, through ill-health. I have, however, the pleasant 
duty of introducing to the meeting my old friend Sir Frederick Lely, whom 
I first of all met in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council a good many years 
ago. Sir Frederick rendered very notable and valuable services in Bombay, 
especially in the famine, and he closed his career while holding the high 
office of Chief Commissioner in the Central Provinces. I will now ask 
him to read the paper he has been so good as to give to this Association. 

The Secretary: Before the lecturer begins 1 should like to read to 
the meeting 2 letter I have received from Sir George Birdwood, who hoped 
to be with us this afternoon. This is what he says: “Lely’s paper— 
evidently autobiographical—is a gem—‘of purest ray serene '—perfect to 
my heart’s delight : and I am strongly moved to come up to hear it read: 
if only to bow to him and be refreshed by seeing Jardine and you again in 
raine own mortal body! There is only little of it left—on Thursday it was 
blown before wind here like a withered leaf—and J was only saved from a 
grievous fall by two dear old ladies rushing out of a shop and dragging 
me back into it! But to go back to Lely—if I don’t appear by 4.30, 
at once post three copies of the paper to me for me to send to three 
very great and influential men—to all of whom I hope it will prove « 
valuable vade-mecum. It enforces my golden rule in regard to alt 
proposals to revolutionize the traditional institutions of India, Why 
in the name of God can’t you let them alone? Will the moral of the 
Edenic Tree of Knowledge never be learned in Europe? See what 
‘Western civilization has brought us to! Science is simply Satan’s self.— 
(Signed) Gzorcr Brrpwoop.” 

The Lzcroren: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 1 atmost wish 
that the Secretary had not read that letter from Sir George Birdwood, as I 
am afraid my paper will not come up to his expectations, However, I 
must do my best. 

‘The paper was then read, being received with much applause at its 
conclusion. 

The Crarmwman: Ladies and gentlemen, we are all very much indebted 
to the lecturer for his most interesting paper; it was, if I may say so, 
like a series of cinema films in which we have been introduced to all the 
details of village life in a Native State a generation ago. We could: 
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almost see the daily life of these villagers as depicted in auch close and 
sympathetic detail. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the old Raja himself, 
we can hardly restrain a lurking liking for him in spite of his misdeeds. 
I think that his idea of entirely concurring with the Political Officer that 
something must be done in the way of putting up lamp-posts for the benefit 
of the inhabitants, using them during an official visitation and then putting 
them away to be kept safely till the arrivat of the next official visitor, 
ahowed a quiet sense of humour. The only permanent thing that remained 
for the inhabitants was the new house tax which the Raja imposed to pay 
for the lamp-post and similar amenities! Then, again, with reference to 
the famine, he was at once ready to do his best for his people, and the 
only defect in his administration was that he sent starving people to be fed, 
but did not himself meet the expense! He was punctilious in bis religious 
observances, he acted according to his belief in feeding the poor pilgnms 
to the extent of an average of four hundred odd meals per day, and, in 
sympathy with the Jain tenets, provided for the feeding of ownerless dogs. 
‘We too have homes for ownerless dogs here in London! Now may! say 
a few words on the larger aspects of this ‘ Forgotten Page of History.” 
Last night I took up that very valuable book by the late Dewan Babadur 
Srinivasa Raghav-ay-ngar, entitled “ Forty Years of British Role in Madras,” 
and he begins by giving a series of quotations from letters which were 
written home by Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century describing 
the condition of things existing in South India at that time, and it was 
astonishing to read of the oppression which was suffered by the unfortunate 
people. There are some people who might object to going back into such 
details as the lecturer had given in his paper. Perhaps they would rather 
draw a veil over the past. It seems to me that this is a mistake; we 
cannot get on unless we can compare the present with the past in order to 
see what progress, if any, has been made. It is rather rash to quote 
poetry, but there is # little poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes which occurs 
to me, which is to be found, I think, in ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” It begins with a reference to a little insignificant shell, which 
gradually year by year grows into beauty as each last year's shell is 
rejected and thrown off, until the magnificent pearly nautilus is developed. 
It is equally applicable to States and Kingdoms as to individuals: 


“ Build thee more noble mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast, 
Till thou thyself art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea.” 
All good government should endeavour to help the State and the people 
to * leave their low-vaulted past,” and to build the more “ noble mansions” 
of justice, truth and benevolence, as the years roll by. 
‘That is exactly what was done in the Raja’s Kingdom by the work of 
the British Administrator, os described by Sir Frederick Lely this evening. 
After all, what we want to do in Iudia as in England by the progress of 
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administration, is to try and elevate the people in every possible way, and 
to endeavour to make the people themselves adopt a similar aim. It may 
be some people may object to this unveiling of the past, but we require 
all these details of history, or comparison fails. Where should we be if we 
were to leave out the whole of our past ? 

May I say once more, isdies and gentlemen, that we are extremely 
indebted to the lecturer for his admirable paper. I personally feel as 
though I bad been taken right away from the present into the midst of the 
village life of that distant past. 

Mirza Apsas Ax Baic said that he had heard the lecture with great 
interest, and he thought he could guess the name of the State to which 
reference had been made, and also the name of the Administrator, 
although a very discreet veil had been drawn over both. At all events, we 
know the Administrator is here in this room. He, (the speaker), had been 
connected with a State adjoining this particular one alluded to in the 
paper. The Raja traced his descent from 2 monkey, although the family 
were not aware of the theory of Darwin, and had never heard the great 
acientist’s name. In that respect they were, perheps, wiser than the 
majority of us, but #0 far as the simple conditions of life which the 
lecturer had so humorously described were concerned, they resembled in 
some respects the primitive man untouched by the march of civilization. 
When British methods of administration were applied to those primitive 
conditions the improvement was quick and visible in a very short time. 
‘The administration in this case only lasted three years and yet the results 
achieved were astonishing. He had visited that State 2 long time after 
wards, and was much struck by the clean and broad streets, the pic- 
turesque buildings, the excellent water supply, and the shady avenues of 
trees, the port improvements, and the general material prosperity of the 
people, of which evidences were everywhere visible. A practical lesson might 
be drawn from the paper. It was often said, that it was a great mistake to 
apply European methods of rule to Oriental conditions, especially to such 
conditions as prevailed in India. There was, he thought, still a large 
number of people who deprecated the application of Western methods to 
Indian administration, but the lecture supplied very effective answer to 
them. Though that eminent stranger who went amongst an alien people 
had no ties of sympathy with them, and was looked upon at first with cold 
indifference, yet when he left that State they were ready to strew the 
streets with flowers for him, and to this day they blessed his name. He 
could not conclude his few remarks without also expressing his great 
appreciation of the extremely interesting speech the Chairman had made. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir Jouw Murr-Macxenziz said that he had enjoyed the lecture very 
much indeed, and he thought it should appeal very greatly to everyone 
who was in any way connected with India. 1t had also been very gratify- 
ing to him to hear Mr, Abbas Ali Baig expressing his appreciation of the 
value of British administration of Native States. He had always thought 
that even more wongerful than the establishment of British rule in India 
had been the eatabliament of that wonderful understanding with the 
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Native States ; at the same time as they had to beck up the Native States 
the Government undertook a certain responsibility for the administra- 
tion. In some casea—such as the case referred to in the paper—it was 
impossible to allow the Raja to continue, without interference, his rule, 
and some method had to be devised for carrying on that rule for the 
time being. As he understood the matter, the British Government 
at first thought there was no way out of the difficulty but to abolish 
the Native State and take it over completely. That, if not one of the 
causes of the Mutiny, was at any rate regarded as one of the reasons for 
some considerable misunderstanding throughout India. ‘The Government 
then went to the other extreme by promising to sanction adoptions, but 
that came to be accompanied with a system of interference in cases of 
gross maladministration. The only thing, however, that made the possi- 
bility of such interference tolerable to the Chiefs in India were those 
instanées of splendid good faith such as had been given in those casea 
of the restoration of a Native State to its Native Ruler after an 
administration by the British Government, in some cases of as long as fifty 
and sixty years, as, for instance, that of Mysore. Could they imagine the 
German Government, for instance, doing such a thing? They could not 
imagine another Government on the face of the earth doing that. Asa 
matter of fact it was really a question of whether our own Government 
ought to bave done it. It was done solely for the sake of the benefit of 
the ruling house, and the people had not generally been consulted. In 
one recent case, where the rectification of frontiers involved the handing 
‘over of certain villages to the Nizam, Lord Curzon’s Government refused. 
to rectify the frontier, because the people of the British villages disliked 
being handed over. 

Mr. Syup Hossarm said that he almost wished he had remembered 
another engagement, as some of those who had been called upon to speak 
before had done. Still, he was glad of the opportunity of adding a few 
words to the appreciation which had already been expressed of Sir 
Frederick Lely’s very interesting lecture. As he sat listening to the paper, 
quite apart from the actual narrative that had been presented, he found his 
thoughts running to other matters arising out of it. For one thing he 
thought the lecture afforded 2 very conclusive proof of the extraordinary 
power for good which the British administrator in India possessed. He 
did not think that any serious student of Indian administration coutd 
possibly miss knowing, no matter which part of the country might be 
taken into consideration, instances of that kind of really beneficent 
administration on the part of British officers in the interests of the people 
committed to their charge, and he knew from his own experience and 
knowledge, as in the case of this particular administrator—and they would. 
all like to keep up the anonymity, more especially as it was so unneces- 
sary |—that in every other part of India there were names and memories of 
British officers which were cherished to this day. It must be borne in 
mind that just xs that maximum power for good lies in that kind of 
absolute! and uncontrolied and almost autocratic power, the inevit- 
able corollary was, he supposed, that it was occasionally possible that 
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the same power might lend itself to results which were not nearly 
aa wholesome as those which had been described today. Unfor- 
tunately, in the history of British administration, such instances hed 
figured. None the less, however much one might deplore that, the fact 
remained that important reforms had been for the most part made possible 
by the devoted life-work of a band of men, who, in spite of the occasional 
eccentricities and wrong-headedness of some of them, had brought a single- 
minded devotion to the work with which they had been entrusted; and if 
some day India found herself in 2 position to properly appraise their services 
he thought she would not be found wanting in gratitude to those men, 

A very interesting point had been raised by the Chairman in regard to 
the alleged views of some people that details of past conditions of the kind 
described to-day would be better left alone. He could hardly understand 
what kind of individuals those might be who were anxious, as had been 
suggested, that books of history should remain closed, and that historical 
particulars should not be cited at all. Personally, so far from having any 
wish for any chapter of Indian history to be kept unopened, he had 
always complained that they did not know enough of the past history of 
India at the present day, and it almost looked as if there had been a kind 
of systematic principle followed to preclude any knowledge of the history 
of India from the educational system of this country. Neither Oxford por 
Cambridge prescribed any compulsory course for the study of Indian 
history, and the record of the other universities was, he believed, no 
better, The result waz shown in the colossal ignorance of all things 
Indian which one found on every hand. That was not all, because side 
by side with the general ignoring of Indian history one found a peculiar 
school of historians growing up which claimed to lay before a European 
audience the facts of Indian history. It was too Iate to go into details, 
but as a general statement he would like to say—making the fullest 
acknowledgment to certain well-known exceptions—that the majority of 
so-called histories of India produced under British auspices lacked a 
correct and unbiassed grasp of the facts and tendencies underlying the 
whole movement of things in India. They lacked perspective no less 
than principle. He was, however, glad to say that there was a gradual 
recognition of that on all sides, and he believed there was a new school of 
historians growing up who were trying to make amends, 

‘One or two things should clearly be borne in mind ; it was, of course, 
an axiom that one of the essentials in history was perspective. Sweeping 
generalizations should not be evolved on the basis of important and 
interesting papers like the one they had listened to. Such chapters did 
not make up the history of India ; they were only fragments. The history 
of India—even British India—represented a very much larger volume than 
could possibly be made up by such fragments. Then again some measure 
of precaution was necessary in judging of old conditions of things by new, 
up-to-date and foreign standards. In order to arrive at @ correct appraise- 
ment contemporary standards had to be constantly kept in view. The past 
of India, as in the case of other countries, could only be faithfully 
mirrored in the environment of the past. 
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The kind of work, however, deseribed in the paper was work for which 
no educated Indian bad anythmg but the deepest appreciation, and he did 
not think there would be two opmions as to the desirability of its con- 
tunuation in India, They could not have too much of the spint of 
sympathy, the mtegnty and the admmustrative competence so finely 
embodied in the admumustrator of Sir Frederick Lely's narrative (Hear, 
hear ) 

Mr Cotpsrrzam, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and the Chairman, gaid that it needed no words of hus to emphasize 
for the meeting thew appreciation of the lecture With regard to the 
question of the possibihty of keeping gram stored m large quantities 
against famine years, he had himself seen enotmoua stacks of grain which 
had been kept for years as secunty agamst years of famine, and, so far as 
he knew it kept very well Then with regard to the remark of the lecturer 
that the Jot of an Ind:an ruler was often one as enviable as any in the 
world, he would hke to say that the lot of the Britush Political Officer, or 
temporary administrator, was also one of the most enviable offices in the 
world One could not help feeling sorry, m @ way, that all those old-time 
conditions were disappearing, and he thought it would be hardly possible 
in Indta to day to find such a picture as the lecturer bad given them 10 
bis paper 

Mr Kritu (of Edinburgh), in seconding the vote of thanks, aad that 
even the agriculturists in /4ss country were not more ready to change their 
old-time methods than they had been in India, and the people also found 
that taxes put on here were not more readily taken off than they were in 
India! He understood that it was proposed to call a conference of very 
important people in this country and from the Domimions, to try and 
formulate a scheme for dealmg with Imperial concerns, apart altogether 
from National concerns, and he wished to ask the Association to consider 
how Indie could come into this forthcoming conference, and what voice 
India should bave in that Impensl legislation, because at was quite certam 
there would be many changes after the war was over 

‘The vote on being put to the meeting was carried unanimously, the 
Charman expressing his thanks for their appreciation of Inmself and 
the lecturer. 

‘The proceedings then termmated 





Sir John Jardine wnites to say that had be been able to preside he 
would have spoken as follows ‘'I would introduce the reader of this 
paper, Sir Frederick Lely, to those who have not served in India, and are 
not acquainted with his career and work, as ane of those Civil Servants 
who, after much experience in earler years of rurat life m British India 
and the Native States, was picked out by the Viceroy to admuntster one of 
our Indian Provinces I have read the paper You will recognize amid 
tts picturesque and humorous points the trained sagacity of the statesman, 
the genul statesman too, who sees much that ss good m the old ways, 
who follows Francis Bacon in bis dishke to meddie with law-abiding sub- 
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jects in regard to religion or their customs or means of Jife. 1 may add, 
before the discussion begins, that I agree with Sir Frederick in what he 
says about levy of land assessments, the waste that occurs where the crops 
have to be brought to the village grain-yards, as happened in my time in 
some of the Kathiawad States, and the advantage of following custom in 
the villages. Lawyers here will remember that custom was the life of copy- 
hold and of nearly all the law our manorial Court-Leets, and Court- 
Barons used to dispense. The impression left on my mind after thinking 
over the paper is that the manager of this State attained better results in 
Pteserving the village rights in such things as commons and in keeping up 
the village community, than were attained in this country under the policy 
of enclosing all the intermixed arable fields and waste commons, which 
in the last century has obliterated the system which prevailed from before 
the Norman Conquest.” 
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THE STUDY OF SEMITIC ORIENTALISM 
DURING THE WAR (1914—1915) AND 
FRENCH ISLAM* 


By Proressor Epouvarp Montet 
(Geneva University) 


‘Tue War, as will easily be understood, has caused a cessa- 
tion of publications dealing with Orientalism. The cause 
of this suspension of a highly specialized class of work 
lies partly in the fact that a very large number of students 
who deal with this side of study have gone to the front, 
or are doing some sort of work connected with the army of 
their country, But if the subject is looked at generally, it 
is clear that the war has cast into the background every- 
thing which is not in direct contact with it, or at any rate 
closely bound up with it. Oriental studies were bound to 
be the particular sufferers, because, as Renan was so fond 
of repeating, they are the most disinterested, or in other 
words, the least utilitarian. 

In 1914, before the outbreak of war, a certain number of 
publications dealing with Oriental matters appeared. These 
will be reserved for consideration on another occasion. In 
this article those only will be mentioned which have 
appeared during the war period, that is to say between 
August, 1914, and December, 1915. These publications 
are very few in number, and emanate with few exceptions 
from neutral countries—a fact which is hardly surprising. 
But, on the other hand, as will become clear later on, the 


* Translated by Lieatenant P. S. Cannon, the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
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war has developed in the belligerent countries a special 
type of literature, closely concerned with the belligerents 
themselves and with the operations of the war, and at the 
same time highly interesting to all those who have any 
enthusiasm for the East and for Oriental life. 

Various articles on the Old Testament, the Semitic 
languages, etc., have appeared in various periodicals, but 
for the most part without great interest attaching to them. 
We ourselves, no less than others, are under the power of 
the same influence, which leads all minds in the belligerent 
countries towards subjects connected with the war. How 
could it be otherwise with a man such as the author of these 
lines, whose son has ever since the outbreak of the war 
been at the front, defending the sacred cause of the 
Allies? 

Among works of a scientific nature in the field of Hebrew 
studies, two only are worthy of notice. They are sketches 
only, but are the foreword of more important publications, 
which should be studied with care when they appear, as 
they probably will, after the war. 

The first of these studies to which we would draw atten- 
tion is that of E, Naville: “The Unity of Genesis,” 
being the annual address delivered before the Victoria 
Institute (June 21, 1915). Since that date the author has 
delivered three lectures in London on the same subject ; 
they will, in all probability, soon be repeated in French at 
the University of Geneva, and published in English later. 
Naville,as readers of this review will doubtless know, defends 
the traditional theory of the Old Testament ; we have already 
spoken in this review of several works in defence of this 
theory—a defence founded on arguments drawn from the 
study of Egyptology, which is his special subject, and 
which he teaches at the University of Geneva. 

The second work we would wish to cite here is that of 
Charles Tschernowitz, on “The Formation of Schulean 
Aruch.” We have several times had oceasion to mention 
Schulcan. Tschernowitz is a Talmudist of the very highest 
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repute among Jew circles in Russia. This little work, which 
he has just published, is only a fragment of a far more impor- 
tant work on the * Codification of Halacha,” which will 
be published after the war. The Halacha is of course 
the judicial part of the Talmud. As regards the Schulcan 
Aruch, it is, after the Talmud, the most popular book in 
Jewish circles. The Russian author demonstrates with 
great acumen that it owes its existence to a historical neces- 
sity, and that it has passed through an inevitable course of 
development. We will await with the greatest interest the 
important work he here announces to us. 

We have received from Spain, since the declaration of 
war, two important publications in Arab and Islamic studies. 
Both owe their origin to the enterprise of a society known 
under the name of the “ Junta para ampliacion de estudios 
 investigaciones cientificas” (Society for the development 
of scientific study and investigation). The first (by date 
of publication) is ‘‘ The History of the Judges of Cordova,” 
by the Arab writer Abdullah Mohamed ben Harith El- 
Khochani, a native of Kairouan, but settled in Andalusia, 
who lived under the reign of El-Hakem II. (976-1006). It 
is to the protection of this Caliph that the historian of 
Kairouan owed the power to carry out the project he had 
conceived of writing this Chronicle, which is a most in- 
teresting account of the social life of Mussulman Spain 
under the Caliphate of the Omiades. In compiling his 
Chronicle the author has only employed exclusively 
Spanish documents, and he has in collaboration a great 
number of persons of Cordova and Andalusia, from the 
monarch down to the representative of the humblest 
classes. The volume published by the “ Junta” contains 
the Arab text taken from the only manuscript (which is at 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford), and an excellent trans- 
lation into Spanish by Julian Ribera. 

The second of these Spanish publications is a ‘“ Mis- 
cellany of Arab Studies and Texts." This volume is 
composed of five treatises : 
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1. An article by a Danish Orientalist, R. Besthorn, 
on the ‘Anonymous Decument of Copenhagen and 
Madrid,” an Arab manuscript, and the most precious 
of the Arab MSS. in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen ; it is of exceptional value for the history of 
Spain from 1170-1213. 

2. A careful and interesting study by Pieto Vives, 
on “The Numismatic Reforms of the Almohades,” 
describing the synthesizing of the monetary system of 
the Hispano-African Mussulman States from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Numerous wood- 
cuts reproduce in phototype the coins of this long 
epoch. 

3. A Catalogue, compiled by Angel Gonzales 
Palencia, of certain “ Manuscripts, Arab and Alja- 
miados (in Spanish-Arab dialect and written in Arab 
characters), from Madrid and Toledo.” All are either 
previously unpublished or only incompletely published. 
The Aljamiados MSS. described and analyzed in this 
thesis are all written ia Aragonese dialect. 

4- ‘An addition to the edition of the Tecmila of 
Ibn E] Abbar, published by Codera.” This extremely 
lengthy (264 pp.) Arab text, followed by the various 
readings of the Cairo text, with Codera’s edition (195 
pp.) and a copious index (77 pp.), has been published 
by M. Alarcon and C. A. Gonzales Palencia. A 
woodcut gives, in facsimile, a page of the Cairo manu- 
script (Library of Soliman Pacha Abaza). 

5. “Letter of Abenaboo (Ibn Abu),” in vulgar 
Arabic of Granada, with a facsimile in phototype of 
the original letter, is the subject of a study in the Arab 
dialect of Granada, by M. Alarcon. It is a document 
of the time of Philip II.—that is to say, about the 
second half of the sixteenth century. It is dated July, 
964 (A.D. 1557). Ibn Abu was one of the chiefs of the 
rebellious Moors in the Alpujarras (Sierra Nevada). 
The letter is addressed to Don Hernando de Barradas, 
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a native of Cadiz, an important person, who offered his 
services to Don Juan of Austria, to act as intermediary 
in the negotiations entered into with a view to gaining 
the surrender of the rebels. 


‘We now pass on to the war as depicted in the periodicals 
of a scientific character, which deal with Islam and Mussal- 
man countries, 

“ L'Afrique Frangaise,” monthly organ of the “ Comité 
de l'Afrique Frangaise” and of the ‘‘ Comité du Maroc,” 
has published in its latest number (October-December, 1915) 
an extremely interesting article on the subject of Morocco. 
This article, entitled: “Le Maroc en paix,” is by R. 
Thierry. It is a picture of the situation in Morocco at the 
end of 1915. The author gives us much information on 
the subject of the Franco-Moroccan Exhibition held at 
Casablanca, which closed on November 5. This exhibition, 
at which had been collected the products of Morocco, and 
also those which France can import into that country, was 
the work of an eminent man, General Lyautey, Resident- 
General of France in Morocco, to whom is due this bold 
conception. It is indeed admirable that in time of war an 
exhibition of this kind could have been arranged and 
opened; its accomplishment demanded not only that 
profound knowledge of the population of Morocco which 
General Lyautey possesses, but also his robust faith in the 
destiny of his country. The exhibition was a complete 
success, and more than one native, on leaving Casablanca, 
was heard toask : “ When will it be our turn to have a Big 
Fair?" (The Souk-el-Aam, literally the Year's Fair, in 
contradistinction to the weekly market-days.) This exhi- 
bition will leave not only the remembrance of the economic 
manifestation of which it was the scene, but also a collec- 
tion of reports and notices, some of which have already been 
published, but which will be all collected later on into several 
volumes, in which we shall be able to discover a complete 
account of the state of Morocco from every point of view 
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during 1915. Among these documents there is one which 
cannot be said to lack originality—a lecture in Arabic by 
Si Bou Chaib Doukkali on “L'Exposition d’aprés le Coran.” 
This is, so far as one can judge, a study, purely Mussal- 
man in spirit—a justification found in the Holy Book for 
an institution so peculiar to Europe and America, so 
characteristic of Christian countries, as an Exhibition. 

The “ Revue de Monde Musalman” (Paris, E. Leroux) 
has devoted one of its latest numbers, that dated Decem- 
ber, 1914, but which did not appear until some time in 
1915, to the question of ‘French Mussalmans and the 
War.” This enormous volume (389 pages in 8vo.) consists 
of numerous testimonies of Mussalman loyalty towards 
France, coming from all the Mussalman countries admin- 
istered by France. It includes no less than sixty-one 
documents, of which several are very long, and all drawn 
up in Arabic, with facsimile phototypes of the Arabic text, 
and accurate translation into French. 

In a brief introduction it is explained that the French 
Mussalmans have not been content with answering on the 
field of battle the appeal to a “ Holy War made in Ger- 
many,” as it is termed by the Dutch Orientalist, Snouck- 
Hurgronje. They have gone further, and affirmed in 
writing at the same time their religious convictions and 
their political fidelity to France. These written statements 
come from persons of varied standing—heads of States, 
such as the Bey of Tunis and the Sultan of Morocco; 
chieftains, such as the Emirs of Adrar, and the Sheikhs of 
West Africa; Cadis and Presidents of Mussalman tri- 
bunals in Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, Senegal, Mauretania, 
and Guinea; religious chiefs, Ulemas, Sheikhs of Brother- 
hoods, notabilities, saints, and men of letters ; fraternities 
of inhahitants of Mussulman cities such as Timbuctu, 
Oualata, and Dakar. Among the signatories of these 
documents there are some of high religious standing among 
African Moslems, such as the Sheikh Sidia of Boutilimit in 
‘Trarza; Sheikh Saad Bouh in Lower Mauretania, 
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Senegal and Guinea—the brother of the Iate Ma El Ainin, 
the notorious agitator; Bou Chaib Doukkali, recognized 
representative of the family of one of the most venerated 
saints in Morocco—Moulay Bou Chaib, patron of 
Azemmour. 

The most striking point in these declarations, which 
come from such diverse parts of Africa, is on the one hand 
the fidelity shown to France, and the culogies offered of 
her methods of governing Mussalman countries ; and on 
the other hand, the condemnation expressed of the orienta- 
tion of Turkish policy towards Germany, a country of 
barbarians who have violated the laws of nations, It is 
interesting to quote some typical declarations taken out of 
these documents : 

“ Germany is universally detested for her brutality and 
her barbarity ” (Sheikh of the Brotherhood of Rahmaniya, 
in the celebrated Zaouiya of Tolga, in Algeria). 

“The Turks will lose by their alliance with Germany 
their power and their reputation ” (Sheikh of the Zaouiya 
of Kenadsa, Algeria). 

“As for Turkey, the men who govern her have been 
blindfolded” (Sherif Ahmed ben EI-Hasani of Wezzan to 
the brothers of the Brotherhood of Tayyibiya, Morocco). 

“The Turks pretend to belong to the Mussalman re- 
ligion ; but the only part they have in Islam is in name” 
(Mokaddem of the Brotherhood of the Derkaoua at 
Mechriya, Algeria). 

“The Turkish Khalifate is illegal” (Ahmed ben El- 
Mouay notable of Fez, late Ambassador of the Moroccan 
Government at Madrid). 

“No one can ignore the fact that the Turks have never 
defended Islam, and that they have never had the condi- 
tion of the Mussalman world at heart. They have swerved 
aside from the line of conduct laid down by the four 
orthodox Caliphs; they have left the strait and narrow 
path of truth and equity. It is to them that the present 
state of the Mussalman world is due; they have dragged 
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it with them into the abyss of ignorance” (Abd-El-Kader 
ben Mohamed Ech-Cherkaoui, of the celebrated Zaouia of 
Bou-Djad, of Morocco). 

In face of these statements, so many in number, so 
categorical in tone, so convincing, and emanating from 
such eminent sources, the leaflets which German propa- 
ganda disseminates over neutral countries in order to 
discredit in particular the relations of France and her 
Mussalman subjects, cannot but appear to be wholly 
valueless. We had recently in our hands a German 
leaflet, written in French, and giving Constantinople as the 
place where it is printed, but bearing the name of no editor 
or printer. In point of fact we obtained it from Zurich, 
where there is a well-known distributing centre for German 
propagandist literature. It is entitled, “Islam in the 
French Army during the War of 1914-1915,” by Lieu- 
tenant El-Hadj Abdallah, Constantinople, 1915. Its aim 
is to prove that in the French army the tirailleurs of 
Mussalman religion (Algerian, Tunisian, Moroccan, and 
Senegalese) are ill-treated, ill-clad, badly fed, uselessly 
sacrificed—in fact mere “ butcher’s meat,” and treated with 
the utmost contempt by their officers. Having had the 
opportunity, during my travels in Morocco, of living for 
several months in various tirailleur camps in the four 
regions above-mentioned, particularly at the camp of Dar 
Debibagh near Fez, during July and August, 1914, that is 
to say at the time of the outbreak of the war, I amina 
position to state that the relations between the Mussalman 
soldiers and their French officers were marked on the one 
hand by a discipline necessarily severe among this class of 
troops, and on the other hand of a kindly care to which 
the men responded by absolute loyalty and a touching 
devotion to their officers, The men were well-fed and 
well-clothed, and their religious customs were scrupulously 
respected. The proof of this is shown in the fact that 
France continues to obtain Mussalmans to volunteer for 
service at the front, and that the sum total of such Mussal- 
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man regiments forms a very considerable portion of the 
French army, The pamphlet to which we were referring 
ends by a grotesquely idyllic picture of the lot of English 
or Russian Mussalman prisoners in Germany. The author 
would io all seriousness have us to believe that “in a district 
of luxuriant vegetation, recalling the climate of Africa,” the 
German authorities have established near Berlin a special 
concentration camp, where Mussalman soldiers are interned. 
The German Government has constructed there a Mosque, 
and Moorish baths and cafés, such as can be seen in North 
Africa; and the prisoners are the objects of constant soli- 
citude to the German Government, and realize that the 
latter are the Mussalman’s best friends. The German 
author has here gone beyond the remotest pretence of 
reality. Not content with lies about the ill-treatment in 

flicted upon tirailleurs in France, he has gone on to depict an 
entirely imaginary state of affairs, and one truly ridiculous. 
All those who have lived, as I have, at Berlin, know that 
the environs of that city do not in the least call to mind 
either the climate of Africa nor its vegetation in the very 
remotest degree. Evidently the author considers his 
neutral readers to be mental imbeciles. 

How different from these stupid and lying figments of 
the brain is the reality—I mean the way in which the 
French Government is treating its Mussalman soldiers 
and subjects. This thought brings us back to the “ Afrique 
Frangaise,” of which we were speaking a page or so back, 
In the same number, to which reference has already been 
made, can be read one of the most instructive articles on 
the subject under discussion, entitled, ‘‘ L’Islam Frangais.” 
We read in it of a Bill laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies, the contents of which throws a flood of light on the 
Mussalman policy of the French Government. The Bill 
proposes to introduce Mussalman Legal Counsellors into 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs, which 
is composed of representatives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs, War, the Interior, and the Colonies, Let us look 
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at the principal provisions of the project. Four seats in 
the International Commission on Mussalman Affairs are 
assigned to Legal Counsellors representing respectively 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, and West Africa. The Com- 
mission will be bound to consult the Mussalman represen- 
tatives on every scheme, every bill, every proposed 
regulation laid before it. A salary of 20,000 francs a year 
will be allowed to each Counsellor to cover the expenses 
incurred in travel and residence in Paris. The Counsellors 
must be learned in Mussalman law, forty years of age, and 
most for at least ten years have been doing judicial 
work; they must possess considerable scientific knowledge 
and undisputed moral authority; they will be nominated 
by the French Government for a period of five years. 

Another Bill proposes the opening of a credit of 
500,000 francs by the Foreign Minister, to be devoted to 
the establishment of a foundation at Mecca and Medina, by 
the purchase or construction of two hostelries which will 
be placed gratuitously at the disposition of pilgrims from 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, and the French African Colonies. 
These measures will produce an immense impression in the 
French North African, West African, Equatorial and 
Somali Colonies, and they are an earnest of the interest 
shown by France in her Mussalman subjects; they are 
the justification of the Mussalman policy of the French 
Government. 

To the efforts of the French Government to treat its 
Mussalman dependents in the manner demanded by con- 
siderations of right and justice should be added those of a 
recently founded (1915) French Society at Paris, which is 
under the patronage of the President of the Republic and 
the Presidents of the Senate and Chamber, bearing the 
name of ‘“‘Les Amitiés musulmanes.” Its object is to 
increase the reciprocal good feeling between France and 
her friends and Islam, and further to establish relief centres 
for Mussalmans within and beyond the borders of France. 
It has established at Paris, under the name of the “ Foyer 
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Musulman,” a club for Mussalman soldiers in Paris—on 
leave, or wounded, or convalescent. In the club-house, 
situated in a superb mansion in the Boulevard des Italiens, 
a little mosque has been installed. 

The readers of this Revigw, bearing in mind the inter- 
esting facts that have been laid before them, will doubtless 
now realize how excellent are the relations between the 
Mussalman soldiers in the French service and the French- 
men who are fighting side by side with them; and they 
will understand that Mussalman loyalty towards France is 
not a meaningless expression. That is what the war has 
taught us on this particular point. 

The connection of these highly practical questions with 
Oriental studies is self-evident. All scientific work accom- 
plished by students of Arabic has as its necessary result a 
deeper knowledge of the Islamic world; and this know- 
ledge is very closely concerned with the solution of political, 
religious, social, and economic difficulties which may arise 
between the Mussalman subjects of a European State and 
the Government of that State. I hope to deal more than 
once in the future with this important subject in the pages 
of this Review, 
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THE AVESTIC H(A)OMA AND THE VEDIC 
SOMA? 


By Prorgssor Minis 


Tue extraordinary “ position ” of the Vedic Soma calls for 
an emphatic word in estimating the attributes of the Avestic 
H(a)oma. In the Veda, religious imagination seems to us 
at first sight to have gone quite wild upon the theme—that 
is to say, unless we make due allowance for the somewhat 
curious fact that the purified or sanctified Soma was posi- 
tively exalted to a very high fixed position as a Deity, or 
unless we account for the expressions used upon the score of 
metaphor—and priestly shrewdness—otherwise they seem 
to us to be at times exaggerated to the last degree. Start- 
ing from the natural stimulus produced by the decoction, 
they soon claimed its effects to be an inherent and primeval 
force in the very movements of the universe (sic). We are 
at once reminded of the “idea” of the “idealists,” or of 
“the sovereign force of heat ” with the physicists, and even 
of “electricity.” Not only does the stimulus pervade the 
mental action of the very highest of the Gods, but it 
actually “generates” them, stirring up the generative 
instinct of their originals (szc) to that degree. He or it was 
“their Father” (sic). (A high claim for “‘spirit.”) All 
this is explained by the commentators as a sort of hyper- 
bole of riddle. Regarded as a high God, Soma’s name was 
linked with that of Indra, the leading Deity in a large por- 


2 Bee the “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xxi, Yasna IX, X., XI. 
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tion of the Veda, and so with that of Agni. Yet we 
moderns must not yield too freely to the associations of our 
own alcoholic stimulus, which seem to us to be unchangeably 
grotesque. Nothing humorous, let us remember, attached 
to the idea of stimulus at first in those early days. The 
sun, as we can understand, was almost necessarily wor- 
shipped as a God; so the other heavenly bodies, so the 
fire in general, the winds, the oceans, etc.; but when the 
stimulating effects of alcoholic extracts upon the brain were 
first discovered they were taken asa miracle in downright 
earnest, altogether unique, unlike all other things. The 
sun, wind, fire, etc., acted upon inanimate as well as animate 
objects, but here was what instantly affected the human 
intellect. It was the result of the act of some particular 
God. What else could they think? They saw the lightning 
and heard the thunder, with their effects ; and they were at 
once certain that they were the results of the power of some 
particular God,—how could they doubt that this mysterious 
effect of a decoction upon the human brain itself was 
equally due to the direct act of an exalted personal Deity? 
This high appreciation of the effect of Soma was doubtless 
encouraged, if it was not originated, by the priests. Its 
sanctified influence increased their power over the people, 
for they alone were entitled to execute the indispensable 
function of purifying it or of ‘“‘consecrating” it. The Soma 
seems to have derived its full supernatural efficacy only 
from this, according 10 the hymns, and not so much at all 
from its natural effe:t as a distilled product without the 
priestly intervention ; it is Soma pavamana everywhere, a 
whole book of the Veda, the ninth, being devoted to it, 
while it is elsewhere frequently prominent. Whether its 
effect upon Indra, who became intoxicated by drinking it 
excessively (see below), was owing to the priestly act or not 
seems uncertain. (That hymn is the first known attempt 
in history to make a joke upon the subject.) 

The traces of all this are more dimly seen in the Avesta, 
yetthey are'here. Neither the H(a)oma nor the Soma was 
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the original source, either one of the other. The similari- 
ties of the various points about each of the two do not at 
all argue any immediate or original dependence of either 
one of them upon the other, as if either were the direct 
original of the other; on the contrary, the differences 
between the depictments of the two, the H(a)oma and the 
Soma, may furnish one more proof, if any more were 
needed, to show that the Avestic H{a)oma had no immediate 
early historical connection with the Indian Soma, either as 
the cause of the features of the Soma or as their effect. 
These two were twin-sisters, like the nations and their 
languages—growths from the same primeval original, with 
only a much later effect of the one upon the other. 

I have translated our Avestic H{a)joma Hymn in 
S.B.E., xxxi., endeavouring to imitate the flow of the 
original rhythm, and frequently using auxiliary words for 
this, as also to point the sense more closely. A bare 
literal word-for-word would have been as easy as it would 
have been inadequate. The melody of the rhythm is an 
essential part of the reproduction of ideas. 

I hold that it is impossible to approach even the exterior 
precincts of such a subject as “Avesta and Veda” without 
a thorough and exhaustive study of both sides of it. 1 
therefore give here my translation of some very prominent 
Vedic Hymns to illustrate and fortify my version of the 
H(a)oma Hymn in S.B.E., xxxi., 1887, which see. 


RIG VEDA IX.,' 113 
Soma Pavamina’ 
Ie 
By holy sieve! let Indra drink, 
Indra, foe-killer, storing strength," 

UBy Saryapivin. Saryapivan is “a lake in the Kutuksbatra district ”; 
but « heavenly Soma jar, or sieve, is here intended. This is the usuat 
sincere but inflated styie recurring at nlmost every atrophe 

So the later Zarathushtra in the Haoma (Hom) Yasht, “I make my 
claim on thee (Haoma) for strength and vigour of the entire frame.” 
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Strength in his soul he stores for work, 
Great hero-deeds about to do. 
For Indra Soma-drops flow? (fast) 
(For Indra's martial power). 


2. 


Be purified, Thou Lord of Lands,® 
Shedding thy blessings from the jar‘ 
With holy song, true-hearted belief, 
With hottest ardour, O thou pressed.5 
For Indra Soma-drops flow (fast) 
(For Indra’s inspiration). 


3 
Parjanya-reared,® the steer of might? 
Whom Sarya’s daughter® hither brought 
Gandharvas?® seized, in Soma set 
The sacred juice. 
For Indra Soma-drops flow (fast) 
(For Indra’s matchless power). 


2So0 the H(a)oma Yasht, “ Forth let thy bealing liquors flow” (x., r2). 
‘This refrain is a later addition, but it should not be omitted. 
® Here the H(a)oma Yasht curiously fits in, “Be purified "—ao here; 
and then, “As with a man’s full force 1 press theo down” (in the 
mortar). 
2So in the H(a)oma, “Thou tribe-lord and chieftain of the lands” 
ix, x7). 
é “Arjixa, one of the four quarters of heaven, but here, 2s usual, an 
exaltation of the Consecrated Utensil—jar or vat. Recall the H(s)oma, 
“From the allver cup I pour thee to the golden chalice over” (Hom 
Yasht, x, 17). 
Za 1. 
* Parjanya, the God of the rain-cloud. So in the H(a)oma, “J praise 
the cloud that waters thee and the rain that makes thee grow.” 
7 Another, “the wild (?) steer.” The steer seems to be the juice, hardly 
the plant, just here. 
©Sarya’s danghter Sraddb& =‘ faith.” “ Faith brought the plant ”(si. 
© Gandharvas, guardians of the heavenly Soma, 
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+ 
Law-speaker, bright* through holy rite, 
Truth-speaker,® true in deed as well, 
Creed-speaker, Soma, thou art King, 
Creator? made thee fit to this. 
For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
{For Indra’s holy faith). 


5 

The truly mighty one, sublime, 
His streams flow on‘ together poured, 
His juices of the juicy mix 
By prayer made pure.® 
O yellow one, the consecrate.® 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 

(With Brahma’s help). 


6. 
Where Brahma-puiest, O purified, 
Intones the metric lines to thee 
By pressure-stone in Soma great” 
‘Through Soma gendering the joy.® 
For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s sacred rapture). 


4 Bnght through clearing out the particles. So in the H(a)oma, ‘' Bnght 
and sparkling let them hold on their steadfast way ” (x., 19). 

So the Hom, “ Thou art versed in many saymgs, and true and holy 
words.” “Thou dost ask no wily questions—thou questionest direct” 
(x, 25). 

*So the Hom, “Swift and wise hath the well-skilled Creator made thee” 
(x, 10). Here the dédéar is again an exalted term for the officiating 
functionary. The entire ceremony, with all its utensils and service, 15, as 
at were, lifted to heaven in imagination 

* Som the H(a)oma, “ Forth let thy healing hquors flow for the inspiring 
of the saunts ” (x., 12). 

* Another, “ Drip golden (?) to prayer”, but here 1s voc. 

© Pressure by the priest was “ consecration.” 

7 As he awings the stones.” His office us exalted, “ magnified,” by the 
consecrating pressure with the stones. 

* The joy of the sacred intoxication 
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7 
Where everlasting Light? abides, 
In world where glory! ever sits, 
There bring me, Soma purified, 
In world immortal, undestroyed. 
For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s immortality). 


8. 

Where reigns the King, Vivasvan’s* son 
(Yama the first to live on high), 
Where is the inmost cleft? of heaven, 
Where those life-waters‘ fresh shall flow, 
Make me immortal, Soma, there. 

For Indra Soma-drops flow on 

(For Indra’s immortality). 


9. 
Where at full-will§ each walks and acts 
* In the third sky of third-high heaven,® 
‘Where worlds are full of shining light,” 
There make me deathless, purified. 
For Indra Soma-dops flow on 
(For Indra’s life on high). 


1 Jydtir ajasram, “unexhausted light.” The light of the star-crowded 
heaven ; but, like similar expressions with us, it has spiritual meaning. So 
the H(a)oma Yasht, “I pray to thee for heaven, the best world of the 
saints shining al!-glorious.” 

2So in the Hom, Vivasvin’s son is prominent. Yima= Yama, “the 

," or “ the brilliant.” 

' Avaredhanam =“* the shut-in(-down) place.” 

“Lit. “The young waters.” Recall the non-stagnant perennial springs, 
“ the waters of life.” 

8 Anukdmam caragam. So the later Z. in the H(a)oma, I make my 
claim on thee, that I may have free course among the settiements”; and, 
again, ‘ Like fifteen yearlings walked the two forth, son and father.” 

© Lit. “In the third aky.” “In the third heaven of heaven.” 

Y Evidently “the orbs of the midnight,” but with spiritual allusion, as in 
the Christian eschatology. 
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Io. 
Where wish and longings are full-met, 
Where spreads the reach of golden-red,* 
Where taste" gives satisfaction, 
There make me immortal, Soma pure. 
For Indra Soma-drops flow on 
(For Indra’s satisfaction). 


IL 
Where joy’s rejoicings ever sit, 
And raptures are out-raptured,® 
Where wish of wishes is full-reached, 
There make me deathless, Soma-God, 
For Indra Soma-drops fiow on 
(For Indra’s immortality). 


1The sunset. Others, “sky”; another, ‘the highest point of the sun’s 
course”; each meant as the central seat of the heavenly home ; vishfapam 
=the spread-out platform"; others, merely “ the place.” 

® Lit. suadhd, elsewhere = “the offering drink"; but here recall ambrosia, 
which, however, rather refers to “food.” Nectar would be more im- 
mediate. 

3... mudah pramuda asate. So also in the H(a)oms, “for manifold 
delight ” (ix., 27). Well did the distinguished Roth say that no expressions 
with regard to the beatified future could be stronger; yet where is the 
Avestic subjectivity ? 

No Zoroastrian sbonld fail to get » general knowledge of the chief Vedic 
Hymns which bear upon Avesta. They are now exceedingly accessible, 
having been translated by so many able scholars, minor disagreements 
being, as everywhere, unavoidable. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 
By Sir Epwin Pears 


I am asked by you to give my opinion on the present-day 
Turk, and also on a few persons who seem unable to 
estimate him justly. On many occasions I have pointed 
out that a distinction should be made between the Turkish 
peasant and those who hold authority under the Govern- 
ment. The former is a kindly, sober, clean, and, generally 
speaking, not unlikeable man. He is usually very poor, 
but is ready to share his poverty with a stranger. He is 
less intelligent and less instructed than his Christian neigh- 
bours. Under ordinary circumstances, he often sees them 
more prosperous than himself, but he is consoled by his 
belief in Aismet, and is far from being a bad fellow. When, 
however, his rulers tell him that Christians ought not to be 
better off than he is, and especially when he is told that his 
rulers would be well pleased to see the Christians receive a 
lesson, and that he would be rendering a service to his faith 
if he were to join in plundering them, his cupidity joins 
hands with religious and mob fanaticism, and the simple- 
minded Turk becomes something like a wild beast. Lee it 
always be remembered that it is not the sdema who have 
been behind the cruelties perpetrated by the lower-class 
Moslems, but the creatures who were influenced by Abdul 
Hamid and his gang. 

Englishmen, even in the worst times, have never defended 
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these outrages. They, and Frenchmen too, have constantly 
protected, as far as possible, the victims of similar cruelty. 
They did so as far back as 1825, during the massacre of 
Chios, They did so in 1876, and especially during the 
orgies under the late Sultan in 1892-97. The Turk rather 
admires us for thus defending the victims of his cruelty. 

I judge from the papers you send me that among those 
who remain defenders of Turkish action with reference 
to the Christians, Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall continues to 
hold a somewhat conspicuous position. Now, I have an 
admiration for that gentleman as a novelist, but none 
for him as an historian. He should confine his imagina- 
tion for use in his novels, some of which are really 
excellent. Some three years ago he startled the foreign 
communities in Constantinople by suggesting that the 
period of massacres by the Turks of Christians was 
limited to last century, and by making a number of other 
statements which, unintentionally of course, gave an utterly 
false notion of the dealing of the Turks with subject races. 
I replied in the Nineteenth Century to his article by one 
controverting his statements, and showing that he was 
entirely mistaken ; that instead of government by massacre 
being a new invention, it was the only one which the 
Turks had ever practised in reference to their treatment of 
such races. It is too late to reopen the general question. 
I may, however, quote the following from my article in the 
Nineteenth Century, published in February, 1913 : 

“In his desire to find further explanation of the un- 
happy feeling existing between Moslems and Christians, 
the writer seizes upon usury; ‘for usury, beloved of 
Eastern Christians, isto enlightened Moslems an abomi- 
nation.’ I add that it is also forbidden by the Sheri, or 
Moslem Sacred Law, just as it was forbidden to the Jews; 
but I also know that, by a legal fiction, usury is tolerated 
even by the Sacred Courts. The writer is wrong when 
he asserts that a Christian could not, until three years 
since, acquire land legally. I have seen a score of title- 
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deeds, or 4odjets, in the names of Christians, some of 
them dated earlier than 1800. The Armenian money- 
lender, with his usury, ‘has been the cause of horrid 
murders.’ This was news to me. I have, therefore, 
made inquiries of men who know Armenia, and their 
testimony is: (1) That there is very little money-lend- 
ing in that country, and still less by Christians to 
Moslems on the security of land, because, as already 
stated, the word of the lender would not be taken 
against that of the Moslem in the Land Courts ; 
(2) that the chief money-lenders in Armenia are Cir- 
cassians, in which case there would be the word of 
one Moslem against another.” 


The verdict of every student of Turkish history would be 
against him. All the evidence which has come to hand 
regarding the massacre of Armenians during last year goes 
to show that the Turks have not forgotten their own tradi- 
tions, but in addition have learnt new lessons in frightfulness 
from their German masters. Assuming the evidence which 
has come forward to be true—and I see no reason to doubt 
it—the only manner in which the last massacre differs from 
those of 1892-97 is that the later one was done with more 
organization and completeness than under Abdul Hamid. 
The deposed Sultan did, indeed, direct the massacres with a 
considerable amount of skill, but the Turks, under the 
Germans, have shown greater ability than did their prede- 
cessors in their attempt to exterminate the Armenian race. 

I have only, in conclusion, to express my regret that a 
man of Mr. Pickthall's talent should be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Government which assassinated Shevket 
Pasha and other opponents, and has finished by the murder 
of the Crown Prince, Yussef Izzedin. 


March 4, 1916. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA®*® 
By Baron Hevxinc 


Pusuic opinion in Great Britain has in the last decade 
changed considerably in favour of Russia ; and now that the 
wheel of history seems to revolve with an accelerated speed, 
this change is more and more accentuated. We have out- 
lived the time when Bismarck managed to keep us apart 
from each other, and we now stand united against the 
common foe... . But it is not only on the ground of 
unity of interests that Russo-British friendship must rest. 
Tt must rest also on mutual appreciation, and to that effect 
knowledge of each other is absolutely necessary. 
Englishmen are, I am glad to say, nowadays very much 
inclined to find in Russia national features which appeal to 
their own ideals’ There is, for instance, the religious 
nature of the Russian people, the strong belief in God and 
in Christianity which appeals to them. Again, the broad- 
mindedness, the mmpoxaa narypa, the humanity and spiritu- 
ality of Russians, are features which call for sympathy in 
the heart of Englishmen, The rich national literature of 
Russia represented by a series of great dramatists and 
novel-writers, such as Alexis Tolstoy, Ostrovsky, Turge- 
nieff, Poushkin, Lermontoff, Gogol, Leo Tolstoy, Tchekoff, 
Andreieff, and many others well known in England, evokes 
a natural interest and admiration of Englishmen, who 


© Speech delivered by the Russian Consul-General at the City Livery 
Club on March 7. 
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themselves can boast of such a splendid array of literary 
men and poets. Further, 1 may quote Russian music, 
dramatic art, and dancing, as having found in England 
general applause and much appreciation. Russian science 
and learning have been recognized in England as being of 
a high standard. Such eminent men as the chemist 
Mendeleyeff, the biologist Metchnikoff, the surgeon 
Pavioff, the crystallographer Feodoroff, the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence Vinogradoff, and many others, are 
well known in England. 

Englishmen take an interest in Russia also with a view 
to developing their trade relations with that country. The 
prospects of developing Anglo-Russian trade relations 
seem at present very bright. Both nations aim at mutual 
close economic relations. It is easy to do business with 
Russians provided that people do not approach them in 
a superior sort of way, but with a sincere desire to have 
their wants supplied, and with a readiness to consider their 
habits. 

‘We in Russia are sincerely pleased to do business with 
Englishmen, to work with them for the development of our 
national economic resources, to emulate their industry, 
energy and enterprise, to benefit by their methods of 
organization, and to assist them with all the power which is 
at our command in the present terrific struggle for the 
world’s peace, for freedom and for right. That is the spirit 
which animates Russians towards Englishmen. 

The Russian nation is very glad to find themselves by 
the side of Great Britain. Russia has in the past made 
several efforts to come to an understanding with the United 
Kingdom—for instance, under the reign of Peter the Great 
and Nikolas I. ; that she did not succeed then was not her 
fault, but rather the result of prejudice and political 
tendencies in England which made Englishmen believe 
that Sweden, Prussia, Turkey, and other countries should 
be backed up rather than Russia. Then came the awaken- 
ing and the realization that ‘‘ England had put her money 

VOL. VIL. ¥ 
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on the wrong horse,” and the Russo-Japanese War, and 
now the European war, have finally disposed of all the 
ancient English prejudices against Russia, and have brought 
England to a full realization of the necessity of closer 
economic and politic relations between the two empires. 
The alliance between England and Russia is no longer con- 
sidered inopportune, but rather asa natural event, inasmuch 
as these two countries form complements to each other, the 
one being essentially an agricultural country, and the other 
an essentially industrial country, There are, indeed, end- 
less possibilities of economic and intellectual exchange 
between the two countries. Therefore, all the natural con- 
ditions, the political requirements and the ethnographical 
personality of the two nations point, to the great advantages, 
and to no disadvantages, of permanent close relations 
between the two nations, 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


(THE REVIVAL OF THE PARISH) 
By O1ca Novixorr (nte Kirterr) 


“Ts it so, that there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that 
shall be able to judge between bis brethren?” (x Cor. vi. 5). 
Our new Metropolitan of Petrograd, Pitirim, fortunately 
considers the Parish question to be of enormous importance. 
He ascribes to it even the power for future victory over 
our enemies. The Metropolitan, of course, is a great 
authority, and the Duma seems to be sharing his views, 
The proposal in Orthodox Church circles is to bring back 
life to the parish, which at present seems to be greatly 
neglected and to be losing its legitimate ground. The 
resurrection of parish life has indeed long been hoped for. 
The plan for its revival is complete, and is only waiting to 
be made public. The Holy Synod, as is well known, has 
presented lately to the Duma a project that was due to the 
initiative of M. Sabler (now called Desyatovski). For 
some reason or other this project had been abandoned and 
withdrawn by its author, to the great dismay of many 
who are fervently Greek Orthodox. The Metropolitan, 
Pitirim, is now making every effort to introduce into 
the Duma also other projects of great importance. 
In any case, however incomplete or imperfect these 
projects may be, it is imperative to apply them with as 
little delay as possible, practical experience being itself 
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the best leveller of defects. How satisfactorily the 
reorganization of parishes will revive church life, we shall 
see. History, with which all who are interested in this 
question should acquaint themselves, gives ample evidence 
of how gradually this ecclesiastical arrangement has 
died out. 

The ancient Russian parish was something very different 
from what is implied by the present meaning of the term. 
As everybody knows. a modern parish is simply a certain 
amount of property within the boundaries of a limited 
distance from a given church. Social life within the parish 
has of late been diminishing, and the activities of parishioners 
in parish matters scarcely go beyond the election of a 
churchwarden, and the payment of his wages. The part 
allotted to them, in all other matters, is purely passive, and 
consists principally of paying subscriptions to various 
brotherhoods and charitable institutions. In other words, 
if the priest happens to enjoy some authority or popularity 
among his flock, such institutions flourish by aid of volun- 
tary contributions, In other cases, they exist only on 
paper, this deception being used because their upkeep is 
desired by the higher powers, disobedience to whom might 
have occasionally disagreeable consequences to the parish 
control. 

How different is all this to old-time conditions! In 
bygone days, parishioners, in almost all cases, built their 
own church, and therefore naturally regarded it as their 
personal property, dependent on their care for its needs 
and its welfare. Never was there an absentee at 
elections of churchwardens or other officials. Everyone 
was personally interested, the whole parish being like a 
large family, whilst all social and other activities revolved 
round the church. Close to the church was always a sort 
of market-place with booths and other such erections, 
where all the affairs of the neighbourhood were transacted, 
and where the people collected in gay crowds on festival 
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days. Here also was a sort of social club, where the 
parishioners discussed the news of the day, and rested 
after their labours. The people were thus closely linked to- 
gether, under the protecting shadows of their church. They 
had their organizations and their enterprises. For instance, 
they would club together to build homes for beggars and 
pilgrims, to be received therein and fed and helped on their 
way. Sometimes also the churchwardens acted as bankers, 
and advanced money on prescribed conditions, to needy 
parishioners. In fact, to quote the words of Professor 
Titlinoff, the parish authorities considered it their duty to 
look after both the moral and material welfare of their 
flock. Family quarrels were regarded as a disgrace. 
Public opinion strictly required of all parishioners regular 
attendance at confession and communion, with cessation of 
work on Sundays and church festivals. The parish some- 
times also made itself responsible for the education of its 
children, providing schoolmasters out of the church funds. 

On festival days, great feasts were organized, to which 
all participants subscribed in money and kind. These feasts 
were enlivened by public games and useful amusements. 
All this drew the people very closely together into a real, 
living Church and social organization. Such were our 
parishes, as long as the system of an elected clergy lasted. 
But as the electoral system died out, social and independent 
parish life declined, the parishioners losing all personal 
interest in their church and its clergy. The church gradu- 
ally ceased to be the centre of local life, the social club dis- 
appeared, the schools ceased to exist. The authority of 
the church weakened, and all general parish organization 
was a thing of the past. 

Now that attention has been drawn to these facts, real 
and serious efforts are needed to awaken general interest in 
the matter. This question of the revival of parish life is 
very serious and important. In the foundation of parishes 
lies the seed of future economic victory—for, without 2 
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parish, there can be neither solidarity nor union of interests, 
nor any means of utilizing to the utmost all the resources of 
the nation for the benefit of our Church and State. 

The Russian Slavophils were all supporters of the parish 
and its prerogatives. These always appealed to our ancient 
history and our traditions, and to see them appreciated at 
their real value by a man of such high moral and intellectual 
standing as the Metropolitan, Pitirim, is certainly an event 
of great importance in the life of our Church, and especially 
welcome in our times, where there is decidedly a great 
religious revival throughout the whole of Russia. 

Slavophils always maintained that religion ought to 
have the upper hand in questions where the temporal 
power was attempting to interfere. The following is a 
case in point. 

As is well known, the Emperor Nicholas I. was a very 
energetic man, who liked to have his own way. On 
one occasion he was strongly in favour of a step of which 
the Church disapproved. At that time we had as Metro- 
politan of Petrograd a very superior man, by name Plato. 
I must add that our Metropolitans have no difficulties 
in obtaining interviews with the Emperor. The Metro- 
politan, therefore, after putting on all his decorations, went 
without hesitation to the Palace, where he arrived in great 
state in his carriage drawn by four or six horses, 
“ Majesty,” he said, in laying all his decorations before the 
Emperor on the table, “here are all the gifts I have 
received from you. I will leave my carriage at your gates 
and return on foot as 2 poor monk. But I will never 
sanction the reform you demand.” 

The projected reform was abandoned. So do we, old- 
fashioned Slavophils, always supporting the independence of 
the Church, now welcome with joy the intention of the 
Holy Synod and the Metropolitan, Pitirim, to return to 
the parish system with ali its former privileges which have 
of late years been neglected— indeed, almost forgotten. 
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In our times, in spite of the difficulties, certain efforts 
have been made to revive the parish question of ancient 
days. Thus, for instance, in Kieff, and in the diocese of 
Kieff, various brotherhoods have been organized which 
began with starting preaching and organizing schools. And 
they soon discovered that in the same province there 
existed already about one hundred associations of the same 
kind, though in more limited forms. These were exclusively 
organized by the clergy. Thus, for instance, in the Vassily 
district alone, there were already over thirty consumer's 
Stores, started by the initiative of one single clergyman. 
The brilliant result of this initiative in the year 1913 repre- 
sented already a balance of 200,000 roubles, which helped 
to open a second-class school, classes where trades were 
learned and stalls of agricultural instruments, The Brother- 
hood’s Council then organized its own special committee, 
calling it the Agricultural Committee, whose task it was 
to “ bring help to all ripening agricultural questions and to 
discuss them in council.” Libraries, reading-rooms, moving 
pictures, choral singing, and sermons on education and other 
important requirements were thus established. Naturally 
those grew the most prominent which were already united 
by faith and prayer. 

Naturally brotherhoods of this kind admitted of no 
division in classes, corporations, or party factions, all being 
equals in the eyes of the Church. For general parish work 
there is room for every one; for the cultured land owner, 
the doctor, the teacher, and for every intelligent man, and 
also for every intelligent peasant. When an association of 
this kind bears the character of clericalism, being under 
the guidance of the Church, it is rooted deeper, and has 
higher objects, than when it is in private hands, where the 
interests are often purely egotistical or trivial, 

Similar parish reforms ought to be introduced every- 
where in Russia, and it is a real blessing that the Metro- 
politan of Petrograd supports this movement. Had this 
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been done already, the importance of it would have been 
realized not only in home policy, but also in questions of 
international significance. In former days members of 
such brotherhoods jealously pursued the severe dictates 
of the ordinances of the Church. It is evident that the 
chief enlightenment and prosperity of every Christian 
country lies in the moral conscience of her people in 
respect to the Church, as the arbiter of Power and Light. 
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SALONIKA 
By a Micrrary CorresPoNDENT 


Ir one could look back to the times of the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and ascertain the state of public feeling in this 
country in the early stages of that protracted struggle—as 
can be done by turning up the files of any newspaper of 
that period—it would be found that the genius of Welling- 
ton went unrecognized until the advance from Torres 
Vedras began. The general feeling, among those who 
knew of the formation and use of the Torres Vedras lines, 
was that Wellington had indulged in a sullen retirement, 
and by his inactivity behind the lines practically admitted 
his inability to advance, and thereby confessed a defeat, 
Such was the general opinion then, and it finds a parallel in 
the present position of the Allies at Salonika. No man, in 
this month of March, mentions Salonika, except as a sort of 
half-failure on the part of the Allied Powers ; itis an uncon- 
sidered item in the campaign, viewing the campaign as a 
whole; it is a waste of men, an entrenched camp that 
admits of nothing but holding on and holding on, with the 
possibility of a great Austro-German-Buigarian attack in 
the near future, and then possibly the thrusting forth of the 
Allies from their defences, and the final defeat of the enter- 
prise that began with the tardy attempt to relieve Serbia. 
That attempt, by the way, failed by a fraction of time—it 
‘was not so ill-judged and so ill-timed as the pessimists would 
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have us believe. The folly of delay was not military, but 
political ; it was the political trust in Bulgaria, the political 
inability to realize that Bulgaria was Ferdinand and nothing 
else, that damned the Serbian enterprise. Once politicians 
had retired and military men had come to their work, 
there was no appreciable delay. The trouble was that, 
while the Allied politicians were vacillating and hoping for 
Bulgarian faith in place of treachery, Bulgarian prepara- 
tions were being pushed forward in the interests of the 
Central Powers. Thus, when the military came to the 
chance of action, it was all they could do to neutralize the 
Bulgarian threat against the Greek frontier, let alone reach 
through to the Serbian forces and to Nish, which is the 
key to the railway from Berlin to Constantinople. They 
did their best ; the Allied forces were within an ace of gain- 
ing and holding Uskub—but the politicians had played too 
long, and the military element had come in too late for 
this desired end to the Balkan adventure. 

Yet, just as in the Peninsular campaign the ports were not 
altogether abandoned, so the Balkan adventure was not 
altogether abandoned, but a base was retained which should 
form a threat against the enemy. If, in the first days of 
the retention of Salonika, the enemy had struck swiftly and 
hard, if he had followed up the successes farther north in 
trues German fashion, then Salonika would have been no 
more than Cape Helles, the grave of an unfortunate enter- 
prise. But difficulties of communication, and lack of the 
men who might have turned tactical victory into strategic 
success, hampered the Central Powers, and shifty Ferdinand 
would not where his allies could not. So, gradually, the 
port of Salonika was ringed round with defences ; men and 
guns were put ashore to languish in this flea-bitten town— 
to what end ? 

That is what men are asking when they remember the 
occupation of Salonika in these days of March. By the 
time these lines appear in print and April grows old, the 
answer may be forthcoming, though this is an improbability. 
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But the general impression is that a large—or comparatively 
large—Allied force is immobilized at Salonika to no useful 
purpose, and thus it would be well to examine the value of 
Salonika to the Allied cause in the present stage of the war. 

We cannot do better than keep in mind the parallel of 
Torres Vedras, although the latter place was a far more 
useful base than is this of Salonika. In the first place, 
Torres Vedras bore directly on a phase of the Napoleonic 
wars which might at any time have become the decisive 
phase of the whole campaign; it provided a devious, but 
not less vital, port of entry for an attack on France and on 
Paris itself, while Salonika can by no means be said to be a 
means of approach to Berlin. In the second place, railways 
have become vital to the success of armies in the field, and 
Salonika provides access to no railways which can supply 
adequately such forces as shall be of decisive value in the 
whole campaign. Thus, on the whole, the retention of this 
port is but a secondary business, so far as the present 
combatants are concerned, 

These are the drawbacks to the continuance of such a 
campaign, But we know, from various sources, that one of 
the great hopes of Germany, the moving spirit in the war, 
is that of inducing nations at present neutral to enter into 
the campaign and provide the Central Powers with acces- 
sions of strength in men. There is plenty of mechanical 
reserve ; all that is needed is men to use the guns and rifles 
that Germany can turn out without end, and this need of 
men is becoming acute. If by any means Germany could 
induce the Roumanian half-million to come in to the aid of 
the Central Powers, the problem of the Eastern campaign 
would be solved. If permanent Roumanian neutrality could 
be assured, much would have been done to assist the 
Austro-German cause. Roumania is the only neutral in 
the Balkans that counts at the present time, and thus the 
Central Powers are very anxious to impress Roumania with 
their power, and with the danger of running counter to 
their wishes. 
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But the Allied occupation of Salonika stands as a gibe at 
the supposed strength of the Central Powers. If it were 
possible to shift out the Allies, Austro-German statesmen 
could point to the feat as a final proof of their invulner- 
ability, and their ability to work their will in the Balkans 
and elsewhere ; as it is, to all their assurances there is the 
retort—-Salonika! And the retort is unanswerable. An 
undefended port has been turned into a stronghold, and, 
more, has been made a menace to the Austro-German 
domination of Bulgaria and Turkey ; and no Roumanian can 
foresee the result of that menace, when the weather shall 
admit of free action in the passes of Southern Serbia and 
along the valley of the Vardar. 

Here in England, untouched by the possibility of inva- 
sion, and immune for centuries, we cannot realize to the full 
the effect of such a threat as is the occupation of this port. 
It is of little use to tell an Englishman that the occupation 
of Salonika is a threat against Uskub, against Nish, against 
Sofia, and against Belgrade, until the threat becomes trans- 
lated into action. To the average man the occupation of 
Salonika is a waste of men; but we may be certain that it 
is not seen in this light by the directors of the war at Berlin 
and at Constantinople. 

Throughout the winter the single line of rail along the 
valley of the Vardar—the only way up from Salonika, or, 
at least, the only practicable way for any important body of 
troops—is of little use to either group of combatants, but 
when the weather opens out, and roads as well as railways 
are available for transport, Salonika will become nearly-— 
never quite—as useful a base as Torres Vedras. It pro- 
vides the only means of attack on Bulgaria, save the ways 
open to Russia; it provides the only means of cutting off 
Berlin from Constantinople. Whether the attack on 
Bulgaria is undertaken or no, whether the Berlin-Constanti- 
nopie line is cut or no, Salonika provides a lasting threat 
against these two points, and one which must be provided 
against by Germany as long as the war lasts, or until the 
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Allies can be driven out from this base, It provides a 
cancer in the side of the Central Powers, and renders neces- 
sary that they should always retain a force to deal with any 
advance, any threat against Bulgaria or against the line 
that links them with Turkey. If it immobilizes a certain 
number of Allied troops, it immobilizes an equal number of 
enemy troops, and proves to Roumania that German stories 
of German omnipotence and the danger of favouring 
Germany's enemies are untrue. 

Apart from these considerations, there remains another 
excellent reason for the retention of Salonika by the Allies, 
It is more than probable that, when the great reckoning 
with Germany comes, the embers of the fire that Germany 
lighted will still smoulder in the Balkans, for the rehabilita- 
tion of Serbia, and the portioning out of the territory that 
has been acquired by Austro-Hungary without regard to 
racial boundaries, are not likely to be accomplished without 
trouble. Should that trouble come about, it would be hard 
to find a more effective threat against possible Balkan 
malcontents than a strong force at this point. With 
Russia shepherding Roumania, the occupation of Salonika 
will keep quiet what is left, if any, of Bulgaria; it will 
protect Serbia during the process of reconstruction, and 
ensure Greek quiescence, if that is necessary. 

Such forecasts of the settlement that wil! follow on the 
war may savour of optimism, in a way, and yet they are 
fully justified by actual happenings. The very presence of 
the Allies at Salonika at this time is assurance of the 
impotence of the enemy in this region, and, whatever may 
be the tactical result of the Verdun struggle (still in pro- 
gress at the time of writing), the strategic failure of the 
enemy in that ghastly combat, and his haste, at any cost of 
effectives, to force a decision there, is as significant as was 
the battle of the Marne, and as decisive a factor in the 
course of the war. This Verdun fight is intended to do 
what the stroke against Serbia failed to accomplish, but 
the retention of Salonika—the very presence of the Allies 
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at that point, apart from any action they may take—is in 
the nature of 2 gibe at the enemy attempt to impress 
neutral Roumania with his power. Salonika and the 
occupation thereof react on the Verdun combat, just as they 
react on the main eastern front and on the Caucasus cam- 
paign ; the retention of the Greek port is a denial to all 
Teuton assertions of power, and the threat that it embodies, 
though it cannot be called decisive, stands as one of the 
leading factors in the downfall of the enemy. 

The enemy threat to the safety of Egypt may be con- 
sidered practically nullified by the recent events of the 
Caucasus campaign, but such possibility of enemy attack 
on Egypt as remains is vitally affected by the occupation of 
Salonika. The enemy has but the one line of rail from 
Constantinople through Asia Minor for the transport of 
troops and supplies to the vicinity of the Suez Canal, and 
the possession of Salonika and Alexandria give to the 
Allies the advantage of acting on interior lines against this 
railway, which for a large part of its course is vulnerable 
from the sea. By a blow struck, with naval co-operation, 
from Salonika, any force sent against Egypt by means of 
this railway could be cut off and starved of munitions and 
food, if the sending of such a force were still possible for 
the enemy, which is doubtful now. 

Thus it may be said that the Allied occupation of 
Salonika is no ill-considered gamble, no waste of men, but 
is a wedge jammed into the mechanism of the enemy's 
military machine, rendering inutile certain parts of that 
machine, and thus affecting the working of the whole. 


REDUCTION IN THE BASIC DATES FOR 
INDIAN VEDIC AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


By L. A. Wappe.t 


AutuouGH the dictum of Elphinstone in 1839 still holds 
good, that for India ‘‘ no date of a public event can be fixed 
before the time of Alexander”—and that date (326 B.c.) 
was obtained solely from European sources, as no reference 
to Alexander or his invasion is to be found anywhere in 
indigenous Indian history—writers on Vedic and Buddhist 
history confidently assert that the greater part of the Rig 
Veda was already composed in its present diction before 
1200-1500 B.c., some, such as Jacobi, even extending the 
date back to 3000-4000 B.c., and that it was finally closed 
“about 600 3z.c.” And this opinion, although resting, as 
we shall find, upon mere conjecture, has by insistent 
reiteration by all the authoritative Sanskrit scholars for 
generations come at last to be accepted by Europeans 
generally as if it were an established fact. 

A fresh examination of the evidence on which this 
fashionable theory rests has shown me that the Vedas are 
not nearly so old compositions, in their present form, as 
they are alleged to be, and that Sanskrit is a relatively late 
Indian language. 

The admitted basis for all the various estimates of the 
age of the Rig Veda, the earliest of all the Vedas, and of 
the Sanskrit language in which that text is composed, is 
the date for its “closure,” which is universally accepted as 
about 600 28.c., or ‘several centuries before 500 Bc.” On 
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this date all are agreed; and the different estimates for 
the extent of the Vedic Period backwards beyond 600 B.c. 
are due to individual differences of opinion amongst 
different writers as to the length of the period necessary 
for a nomadic people from “the pastoral steppes north of 
the Hindu Kush" to become the settled agricultural people 
found in the Ganges Valley, where the latest hymns of the 
Rig Veda were certainly composed. A few of the estimates 
for that interval, such as that of Jacobi and others, are 
framed on astronomical calculations resting upon some 
supposed reference to a seasonal change in the months, 
which, however, is not generally admitted to be a fact. 

Now let us see how this basic date of “about 600 8. 
(or, according to others, ‘several centuries before 500 5.c.”) 
on which these estimates are built, was arrived at. In the 
words of Professor Macdonell, the leading Sanskrit and 
Vedic authority in this country, it rests on the assumption 
that “The lower limit of the second (or post-Rig Veda 
stratum of literature—the early commentaries) cannot be 
placed below 500 3.c.—but several centuries before 500 B.c. 
—since its latest doctrines are presupposed by Buddhism, 
and the year of Buddha’s death has been calculated, with a 
high degree of probability, from the recorded dates of the 
various Buddhist Councils, to be about 480 8.c."% “ For 
Buddhism presupposes the existence not only of the Vedas 
themselves, but of the intervening theological and theoso- 
phical literature of the Brahmanas and Upanisads. Since 
that literature is extensive and betrays a considerable 
development of ideas within its limits, it cannot be assumed 
to have begun later than about 800 z. Hence the age 
of the Vedic hymns cannot be assumed to begin later than 
about the thirteenth century B.c.—500 years are amply 
sufficient to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, 
religious, social, and political, that this hymn literature 
reveals.” 

* Sanskrit Literatare,” in Jmperial Gaseiteer India, 1908, p. 2307. 

+ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1914, p. 750- 
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But all this elaborate and ingenious building up of 
chronological hypotheses, one upon the other like a house 
of cards, on which Sanskritists have relied for their 
estimate of the age of the Sanskrit language and the Rig 
Veda, falls to the ground with the demolishing of their 
fallacious foundation. I have conclusively proved in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1914 (pp. 661-680, 
1037-38) that the basis on which all this chronology of the 
Sanskritists and Buddhists rests is illusory. I have therein 
proved, face Professor Rhys Davids and the rest, that 
the very earliest book of the Pali Buddhist Canon, which is 
held to presuppose the existence of the Vedas, and is anterior 
to the accounts of the councils,and the one book which offered 
the best criterion of all for historical verification, could not 
possibly have been composed till after 200 v.c.! For Buddha 
is throughout that book already fully deified on a model 
which, on the infallible testimony of the earliest inscribed 
monuments of India at Bharant of 250-200 B.c., was not 
developed till after 200 B.C. 

This important book bears the title of “The Great 
Foremost Being" (A/aka-Padhana—not Paduna or * The 
Sublime Story” as Professor Rhys Davids has rendered 
it in defiance of his texts), and it is the very first book in 
“The Great Class” (Maha-vaggo) of the First Collection 
(Nikaya) of Buddha’s reputed “ Doctrinal Discourses” 
or **Word” (Sutéa Pitaka). It contains a complete 
epitome of the central tenets of Buddha’s doctrine, includ- 
ing the “Causal Nexus” (or what I have called “The 
Wheel of Life or of Becoming ”) and the “’ Buddhist Creed,” 
and several archaisms, all of which lead to the belief that 
it was the very first of all the doctrinal books of the Palé 
Buddhist Canon to be composed. Yet I found on unassailable 
evidence that it could not have been composed before 200 B.C. 
And this is fully confirmed by an overwhelming amount 
of other cumulative evidence,* which corroborates and 

* Compare also my article in this Review for January, 2933, on 
+ Rvolution of the Buddhist Cult,” p. 158. 

VOL. ViIL. z 
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extends the observations made by the Pali scholar 
Minayeff that the Buddhism of the Bharaut Stupa is 
older than, and in many important doctrinal respects 
different from, that of the Pali scriptures, which latter 
are manifestly of later date than that monument—namely, 
250-200 B.c.* 

Thus the fundamental date relied upon by Indianists in 
their speculative estimate for the date of the Rig Veda is 
but the figment of a false theory. 

So also as regards the extravagant antiquity claimed 
for the Sanskrit language, the idiom in which the Rig 
Veda is couched. It is claimed that the Rig Veda was 
originally composed in Sanskrit, which is thus of at least 
equal age—that is, it also dates back to 1200-4000 B.C, or 
more. But theve is absolutely no evidence whatever to show 
that the Sanskrit language even in tts ‘‘ Vedic” form was 
in existence before 200 B.C. at the very earliest, Not a 
single Sanskrit inscription has becn found before a.D. 150, 
either on monuments or coins or anywhere else ; all inscrip- 
tions in India before this date are couched in the vernaculars 
known as Praérit. Nor is there a single ancient manu- 
script of the Rig Veda known ; all manuscripts are without 
exception modern documents, the work of modern copyists, 
and the very earliest portion of one extract is a fragment 
dated A.D. 1434. 

Further evidence for this Jate date for the Sanskrit is 
found in one of the earliest extant Brahmanist Indian inscrip- 
tions, which dates to c#vca 175-135 B.c. In this inscrip- 
tion, which is interesting as being a votive one in favour of 
a Heliodorus, presumably a Greek Ambassador at the 
Central Indian Court, the language is stilt only semi- 
Sanskrit, and has not yet reached even the stage of the 
“Vedic” type. Inits alphabet I have recorded (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Soctety, 1914, p. 1031 f.) the first detected 
instance of the characteristic Sanskrit vowel, 2, the free 

* Sce my note on “ The Date of the Bharant Stupa” in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Soviet, 1913. p- 138 & 
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insertion of which into the ancient Pali and other ver- 
nacular forms of the Indian words is one of the leading 
structural features of Sanskrit, and yet no instance of it is 
recorded before 175-135 B.C. 

Such a late date for the Sanskrit—namely, ot earlier 
than about 200 8.c.—is also in agreement with Professo: 
Sayce’s declaration (“Introduction to Science of Lan- 
guage,” p. 172) that, judged by the standard of archaic 
structure, even Greek is entitled to priority over Sanskrit 


SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE DUTCH COLONIES 


Java, Pasr amp Present. By Donald Maclaine Campbell. Two 
Volumes, large 8vo., pp. xx, 1230. Extensively illustrated with 
plates and a geological map. (London: Heinemann). 36x. net. 

“The author, who died in 1913, spent twenty-five years ic Java, and had 
rhe utmost opportunities to become familiar with the history and the life 
of that island, opportunities of which he was the more able to avail himeelf 
fally as he had the liveliest admiration for the Dutch and for the natives. 
Indeed, since Raffles, few Englishmen, if any, have taken such trouble 
hor bimuelf, 
third volume, 
dealing with the commercial aspects of Java, is still unborn, and its publica- 
tion later is not certain. Farther, although the MS. has been somewhat 
edited, the work bears signs of incomplete treatment in various 
sections, At any rate, such is the impression produced when one 
compares the exhaustive historical section with later chapters. The first 
volume is devoted almost entirely to the history of Java from prehistone 
times up to the present day (450 pages). It also includes a long chapter 
‘of 200 pages dealing in detail with the history of the towns in Java and 
neighbouring islands. Thus far the book, undertaken as a labour of 
Jove “ mainly with the special object of supplying a Iong felt want amongst 
my countrymen in Java, etc.,” shows a thoroughness, a completeness 
which only years of painstaking work could insure, but a few misprints 
occur: Prambanas (p. 4); auf for aus (p. 9) ; aod several interpretations 
of Ksempfer’s name ss Keerupfer (p. 14), Raempfer (p. 87), etc. ; ibw for 
ibe (p. 94} etc; a carious mistake, repeated twice (pp. 8 and 879), 
mentioning the views of “German anthropologists” about Pithecaw 
tropus erectus, but not even the name of the Dich army surgeon, Dubois, 
who discovered it ; another mistake makes of Kozinga a Chinese pirate— 
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he was, in fact, a Japanese; soya is not a sort of pickle, but a sauce ; sackt 
(p. #11) should be saké. 

One hundred and fifty odd peges of Volume II. (chapter xi) consist of 
transcripts of accounts of Java by travellers from 1519 to 1832, fifty pages 
give a sketch of the antiquities, and as the author disclaimed any inten- 
tion to do more than whet his readers’ appetite for more, it would, 
pechaps, be amiss to complain, but we think that the publishers might 
with advantage have given fewer portraits of Sultans’ sons and brothers, 
and fewer photographs of modezn buildings, but a larger selection of 
reproductions of archzological or artistic interest, of the majestic rains of 
Boro Budor and of Prambanan, amongst others. ‘The views reproduced are 
hackneyed, and tess well-known illustrations could surely have been 
obtained by application to the Dutch Government, or to Dr. Groneman ; 
particularly does this wish apply to the older portion of the lower wall now 
hidden in the ground. The books in which a fuller treatment of the subject 
can be found are mentioned in a footnote, but are not readily obtainable. 
The azme may be said of the flora, of which a few striking illustrations— 
@g., Rafflesia—would have been welcome and fit companions for the fine 
photographs of volcanoes, of the Victoria Regia, of bamboo which grace 
the book, The editor and the proof-reader are to blame, we presume, for 
the ludicrous position of the word “fishes,” on p. 882,as heading to paragraph 
on the grampus whale and the dugong, both mammalians . . . and we 
would ask what is meant by iodine of copper (p. 908), and springs of 
iodine? The melting-point of iodine happens to be 113” Centigrade! ! 
Is there no iron in Java? And what of the Solo aeroliths? But these 
are small blemishes. There are, unfortunately, others which iavite comment, 
The definition of Buddhism as an idolatrous worship of gods (p. 1007) is on. 
a par with the absurd derivation of the word Joss (p. 1097). Indeed, one 
wust regret that such errors should have been passed by the editor; they 
can only have been jottings open to revision, and should have been excised 
or revised. Whatever have the tencts of the Christian Bible got to do with 
the Javanese respect for rank, parents, and old age (p. 1027), we fail to see 5 
‘we might go so far as to say that there bas always been more respect of 
parents and elder folks in China [and in other countries in which the Bible 
has been hawked only during the Izst 300 years] than in eo-called Christian 
countries. But if we indulge in some criticism, it is merely through a feel- 
ing of annoyance at seeing glaring errors n a work so monumental and s0 
valuable ; indeed, after reading it from cover to cover—with the exception 
of ‘ tombstones” and statistics—we are amazed at the industry of the 
author. Though we would have welcomed somechaptersof anethnographical 
character, they can be found in specialized publications, and we can bot 
admire the spirit in which the book has been written. man interested 
in commercial pursuits, the author had doubtless little time to spend on 
research ; ax a consular officer, much of his spare time must have been 
devoted to the promotion of British trade with Java, and how important 
those duties are now can be best stated in his own words: “There is no 
doubt that the time has arrived when Great Britain should be represented 
by a Consul de carritve whose standing is not under that of Germany's 
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representative, and whose whole time can be devoted to the furtherance 
of British interests, which durmg the last few years have become more 
important and conmderable in that part of the world, and can no 
longer be adequately attended to by 2 trading Consul... Not a smgle 
Consul or Vice-Consul has ever received any recogmtion whatever from 
the British Crown for bis labours, and this dering a penod of almost a 
century” (p 1193) This was written long before the war The warning 
comes from the grave. Will it be heeded by the mandarins who should 
uphold the greatness of their country? Shall we wait and see until the 
‘war 18 over, and the Boche creeps and crawis again within the houses of his 
nvals? Were the few lines quoted above the sum total of any book they 
would be valuable , coming as the final and eamest warning of such & 
gifted and thorough worker as the late author, they should carry immense 
weight. We trust this work will meet with a large demand, and that it 
may be found practicable, when (and :f) the third volume 1s published, to 
facihtate its use as 2 work of reference by the addition of a rea? index. 
HL 





Tae Founpation of 12 Or10Man Empirx A History of the Osmanlis 
up to the Death of Bayezid I. (1300 1403) By Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, Ph D (Orford Clarendon Press) 105 net 

The learned author of this unteresting book tells us in his preface that 
four years of residence in Constantinople dunng the most disastrous penod 
of its decline have led hrm to investigate its ongin afresh In the task he 
has set before him he hesitates, he says, to tread in the footsteps of 
acknowledged authonties 

‘Who were the people, we may well ask ourselves, who assumed the 
name of Osman, their chief? Did they have any past? And was there 
apy other cause for them amazing growth and success than the mere fact 
that they had a most fortunate position on the confines of a decaying 
empire? The author starts with the narrative that Estrogul, the father of 

Osman, and one of the four sons of Soleuman Shah, settled, with his 

horsemen, at Sugut, a village given to him by Sultan Alaeddin of Kon 

an recoguition of the fact that he had put to fight a horde of Fartars 
attackmg him. This chivalrous act 1s believed to have laid the foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire 

After Estrogul’s death, bis son Osman, who succeeded him, began to 
extend the boundanes of Sugut, which had become too narrow for his 
fast-increasing tnbe And here the author quotes often recounted 
legends, which give us in 4 nutshell the history of the great events that 
were to follow. They run as follows Osman once passed the mght in 
the house of a pious Moslem Before he went to sleep, the host entered 
his room and placed on the shelf a book, of which Osman asked the title 

“ It us the Koran,” he rephed. “ What 1s its obyect >” again atked Osman. 

“The Koran,” ius host explained, “1s the word of God given to the world 

throggh hu son Muhammad” Thereupon he left theroom Osman tock 

the book and began to read. He remained standing, and read all might. 

Towards morning he fell asleep, exhausted. An angel appeared to him, 
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and said: “Since thou heat read my eternal word with so great respect, 
thy children and the children of thy children shall be honoured from 
generation to generation.” Now, in Itburnu, a village not far from Sugut, 
there lived a Moslem sheik who dispensed justice and legal advice to those 
of bis faith in the neighbourhood. He had a beautiful daughter, Malkatun, 
whose hand was demanded in marnage by Osman But the sheik, Edebaldi, 
for a period of two years persisted in refusing his consent to this anion. 
Finally, when sleeping one night in the home of the sheik, Osman had a 
dream. He saw himself lymg besides thesheik A moon arose out of the 
breast of Edebaldt, and when it became full descended and hid im bis 
breast Then from his own loins there began to anse a tree, which, as it 
grew, became greener and more beautiful, and covered with the shadow of 
ats branches the whole world Beneath the tree he saw four mountain 
ranges, the Caucasus, the Atlas, the Taurus, and the Balkans From the 
root of the tree sssued forth the Tigns, the kuphrates, the Nile, and the 
Danube, covered with vessels, ike the sea In the valleys everywhere 
were cities, the golden domes of which were invariably surmounted by a 
‘crescent, while the countless minarets sounded forth the call to prayer, 
that mingled itself with the chattering of the birds upon the branches of 
the trees ‘Lhe leaves of the trees began to lengthen out into sword blades. 
‘Then came a wind that pomted the leaves towards the city of Constant- 
nople, which, situated at the junction of two seas and of two continents 
seemed hke @ diamond mounted between two sapphires and two emeralds, 
and appeared thus to form the precious stone of the ring of a vast domnmion 
which embraced the entire world When this dream was told to the sherk 
Edebald:, he interpreted it 2s a sign from God that he should give his 
daughter to Osman, in order to make this dream come true And here we 
moust mention that through this marriage of Osman to the fair Malkatun 
the Ottoman Sultans, according to more than one historian, became 
descendants of the Prophet 

‘The avowed purpose of Mr. Gibbons’ highly mentorious book 1s to prove 
that the Ottoman Empire was really founded upon the rums of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as it existed at the time of Osman (r 300), and that it hrat gained 
ats power in the Balkan Penmsula long before it extended sts confines 
into Asia Minor. This 15 certainly a new standpont, as until now all the 
histonans seem to have been under the impression, and have asserted 
accordingly, that it first arose on the rums of the Seldjuh Dynasty In 
a scholarly appendix covering over fifty pages the author tres to prove, 
and gives facts, that Osman and Orkan carved their State out of the 
remnants of the Byzantine possessions, such as Brussa, Niceea, Nicomedia, 
and other towna along the upper end of the Sea of Marmara Indeed, 
Murad I. conquered the Balkan Peninsula whilst he was only one of 
several rulers in Asia Minor, and not the most powerful one, Until 1386 
Kearamania, for mstance, was, with its capital Konia, a far more powerful 
emrate under the famous Alaeddins in Asia Mimor than that of the 
Osmanls. And ther independence, after beng somewhat broken by 
Bayerid, Murad’s son, was re-established under Timur. Up to the first 
balf of the fifteenth century the Emirs of Karamanm rending at Koo 
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received Ambassadors of other Courts, and kept their independence in the 
face of both Constantinople and Cairo. Mr. Gibbons draws this informa- 
tion with reference to the status guo of Asia Minor during the fourteenth 
century chiefly from two Moslem travellers; since reliable European 
sources are lacking, they fill the lacuna by their travel records—i.e.s 
Sheabbedin, the Arabic writer from Damascns, and Ibn-Batutah, whose 
fong-lost manuscript was one of the important finds made by the French 
at the occupation of Algeria. Their records form the basis of Mr. Gibbons’ 
statements about the emirates of Asia Minor and their duration in the 
fourteenth century. ‘This interesting history of the beginnings of the 
Ottoman Empire comes to a rather abrupt end with the reign of Sultan 
Bayezid, who succeeded Murad on the battlefield of Kossova. He was 
rightly called Yilderim (the Thunderbolt) ; for one of his first deeds was to 
summon his brother Yakub, who had distinguished himself during that 
battle, and was acclaimed by his soldiers, to have him strangled 
with a bowstring. Thus the abominable practice of removing possible 
rival claimants by assassination was first intuated on the bloody field 
of Kossova, subsequently to be elevated to the dignity of a law by 
Muhammad IL, and destined to survive until the most recent times 
as a blot on the House of Osman. After the blood-thirat of Kossova had 
been satisfied, and his father’s death avenged, Bayezid did his best to enter 
into friendly relations with the heir of Lazar, Stephen Bulcowitz. He treated 
the gurviving Serbians with great kindness, and asked for Despina, the 
daughter of Lazar, in marriage. She was granted to him by Stephen, and he 
went through a formal marriage with her in the mosque of Alladja- Hissar, 
some twenty miles from Nish. It is said to have been the jast marriage ever 
contracted by a Sovereign of the House of Osman. With the aid of the 
Serbians, Bayezid now intended to attack the various emirates of Asia 
Minor, an expedition which finally led to his downfall ; for it was in Asia 
Minor that subsequently the victorious course of the Ottoman army, then 
already on the eve of capturing Constantinople, was suddenly interrupted 
by Timur, the great Mongol chief. In glowing colours the author narrates 
in bis last chapter how the hitherto invincible Bayezid was totally defeated at 
Angora in rg02. He was made a prisoner, and exposed with his wife to 
the most abject treatment. He died in captivity after eight month. Thus 
‘ended the great Bayezid, son of Murad, the conqueror of Thrace and the 
Balkan Peninsula. ‘Ihe crowning event of his career was the famous 
battle of Nicopolis, where he defeated King Sigismund of Hungary, who 
led the Crusaders. This expedition was one of the greatest events of the 
close of the Middle Ages, the last great international enterprise of feudal 
chivalry. The author emphasizes the fact that Bayezid won his battle, not 
with Saracens, Persians, or Egyptians, as the Crusaders, according to 
Froissart, thought, but with his Serbian and Thracian warriors, who felt 
more friendly to the Osmanlis than to the Crusaders who had come to help 
them. With the meteoric rise of the Osmanlis in Europe, and their 
sudden downfall in Asia Minor at the Battle of Angora against Timur, 
this interesting volume ends. But we are given to understand that 
‘Mr. Gibbons is contemplating a second volume to follow the present, which 
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wil no doubt equal in its merit and interest hus first. It will bring 
before us the extraordinary revival of the Osman) race under their great 
warnor Sultans, the descendants of Bayezd, and the final conquest of 
Constantinople, that greateat jewel in the Ottoman crown, 50 Swen. 
dered by Osman. LMR 


Memorms or a Pusuisurx By George Haven Putnam, Litt D. 
(Putnam) Price $2 oo net 

No one who reads this work, which 1s a great addition to the hterature of 
the world, can fail to cherish a kind of acute personal affection for the 
author and the goodly number of his fnends who are made known to them. 
Whence this almost inexphcable charm? Well, the book 1s a model of 
veracity, and that counts for much As you read, you are impressed with 
absolute conviction, and you say “Yes, this 1s the truth, that event 
happened thus, and not otherwise” I hen, again, his hmpid, clearflowing 
style forms delightful reading, the criticisms adding piquancy here and. 
there 

With all his love for his fellow-men and all his deep sympathy with 
modern progress, Mr Putnam does not lack that literary robustness which 
only comes to a man made fully conscious that literature is not hfe itself, 
but only Life s humbie handmaid 

‘There 1s something more than ordinary about Mr Putnam—something 
that raises him quite out of and above the crowd of human agents, and 
something that makes him peculiar even among American men of letters. 
He defies any convenient theory of avcrages 

Mr Putman lives in the world, and knows it as few practical men do, 
and not only its outer but rts inner hfe, its zsthetic as well as its matenal 
side He hves outside the restncted httle world of self, and 1 interested 
in the Imger, wider hfe of thought and humanity 

Men hke Mr Putnam do more to knit the dtvisions of the Anglo Saxon 
race soto unity than all the treaties that were ever concocted 

There 15 much of the deepest interest in the stones of his allustnous 
fmends. His first impressions of Lord Kitchener, with whom he crossed 
the Atlantic 1m the spring of 1910, ‘ was not enurely favourable ‘The figure 
was tall and the bearmg erect and soldserly Ihe head was sturdy and 
rather bullet shaped, and the forehead was low There was a slight 
divergence in the eyes, resulting mm a sinister expression which doubtless 
did injustice to the nature of the man [he general impression given by 
the face was, however, not only autocratic, but suggcstive of a capacity for 
bad temper One felt that the General would be a bad man to ‘come up 
against’ in a matter of disciphne or even of opmion 

“The General gave me one evening the benebt of a talk all to myself 
on the essential rmportance and value of war foi the development and 
maimtenance of character and manliness in the individual and in the com- 
munity, He could conceive of no power or factor that could replace war 
as an influence to preserve man from degeneracy He did not lose sight 
of the miseries and the suffering resulung from war, but be believed that 
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the loss to mankind would be far greater from the ‘rottenness' of a long 


peace.” 
“( Memones of a Publisher" should obtain a very wide circulation and 
popularity Ouiver Baixpripce. 


‘Tre Campriocr History or EncLisH Lirerarure, Vol XII. (Cam 
bridge University Press} 

“Lew scholars are entics, Wiluam Savage Landor once complained, 
but I think he would hase allowed The Cambndge History of English 
Literature’ to be a notable eaception in this respect, though one may 
doubt if he would have eatendcd to Professor Saintsbury—his cntic in the 
volume under review—the well Lnown invitation “I shall dine late, but 
the room will be well hghted and the guests few but select’ Professor 
Saintsbury would be the last man, J am sure, to let this doubt affect is 
critic , indecd, he 18 a critic to whom no one, however fastidious, would 
say, as he reports a certain writer saying “You and I ought not to review 
one another” Incompatibility does not hinder him He has a gentus for 
appreciation, and, what 1s more remarkable, the estent of sts range 1s 
not gained at the cost of loss of critical quahty His voracity and enjoy 
ment remind one of Lmerson’s picture of the man who has an appetite that 
could eat the solar system like a cake, and his discernment 1s as alert 
and independent in the case of the smallest literary twinkle as in dealing 
with the bigger stars Has chapter on “ Lesser Poets, 1790 1837," 15 a 
‘brillant survey of a gencration of wniters subsidiary to Rogers, Moore, and 
Campbell, the uncertam, almost unconscious groping quality of whose work 
marks them as belonging to the transition penod betwecn Keats and 
Tennyson. This group, to which belong Beddoes, the author of  Death’s 
Jest Book’ , Darley, of whom few people know much beyond his very 
lovely “Nepenthe , Sir Henry ‘Taylor, of whose “ Philip Van Artevelde” 
Professor Samisbury remarks “It failed on the stage, though if the 
apparently growing taste for psychological plays were some day to unite 
atself with a taste for literature, the case might be altered , Hood, and 
the sonneteer Thomas Wade 

«All felt strongly the literary influences which helped to determme 
the work of the greater group before them—the recovery of older 
(especially Elizabethan) I nglish literature the discovery of foreign , 
the subtle revival of imagination that 1s not confined to ‘ideas furmshed 
by the senses’, the extcnsion of interest in natural objects and the hke 

+ But there 1 still about them a great deal that 1s undigested and 
imcomplete, and no one of them bas a genius or even a temperament 
strong enough to wrest and wrench him out of the transition stage.” 

“‘Their struggle does not avail much, but it avails something,” Pro 
fessor Santsbury says later on, and that something, sifted from much 
volummous rubbish and appraised with remarkable critical insight, he 
has given us in this chapter. 

Professor Herford’s two chapters on Shelley and Keats are a great 
addition to criucal scholarship—especially the chapter on Shelley. The 
war—as the editors tell us in them preface—has delayed the appearance 
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of the volume, but it has not effected Professor Herford’s very fine 
appreciation of the relation between these two poets and ther time, nor 
has tt tempted him—as it has too often recently tempted other men of 
letters—to see that time of struggle with Napoleon in any other than its 
true hght of reaction and disillusionment The same admuable detach- 
ment from the present 1s kept in Professor Moorman’s review of Byron 
Of the other chapters in this volume, Professor Howe is quite successful 
4n conveying Hazhitt’s ‘‘ sufficient idiosyncrasy ’ (to borrow an expression 
from Professor Santsbury), and Mr Harold Child 1s good on Jane Austen 
and the lesser novelists Mr Elhotts account of the genesis of the four 
amportant early reviews of the nineteenth century~-The Edinburgh, The 
Quarterly, Blachwood's, and The London— most interesting There 
are, further, chapters on “ Ihe Oxford Movement,” by the Vin W H 
Hutton, “The Growth of Liberal Theology, by the Rev F S 
Hutchinson, “ Historians,’ by Sr A W Ward, and “Scholars, Ant- 
quanes, and ibhographers,” by Sir J. L Sandys The volume has, too, 
an excellent bibhography and table of dates, so that it cannot justly be 
said that its editors have neglected the strict histoncal side of its work 
And as regards the other aspect of history, the sublim art of investigating 
matenal in addition to accumulating st, we have every reason to be 
extremely grateful for the twelfth volume I1cw 











G K Cuxsizrion A Cntical Study By Juhus West (Aartin 
Sechir) Price 75 6d 


The tide of Mr Martin Secher’s modern monographs advances relent- 
leasly, and now it 15 Mr G K Chesterton who rules the waves (or ought 
we to say 1s ruled by them ?), and 13 deposited, an intact specimen, at our 
feet, a pleasant addition to our bookshelf ‘Ibe worst of these senes of 
critical studies is that they oblige one, willy milly, to a complete survey 
of some wnters whom, under ordinary circomstances, one would never 
dream of taking enéive, or at least without frequent breaks for outside 
antidote or relish I feel like that as regards the subject of Mr Julius 
‘West's brilliant study—G K Chesterton 

It 19 contrary to my appreciation of ‘GK C ' to have to take him 
continuously and seriously, to have to consider him asa whole, and to 
be forced to compare his tinsel with his real ghtter And when Mr West 
comes to the conclusion that Mr Chesterton 1s not al! he thinka he is, 
I feel rather annoyed, and inclmed, ike Patrica in “ Magic,’ to say 
“You've taken away, not quite perhaps a fairy tale, but something nearly 
as amusing ” 

However, for those to whom not merely the obster dicta but all the 
doxies of Mr Chesterton are not a fairy tale, but a gospel, and doubtless 
there are people who regard him in this infallible light—Mr West's study 
ia an excellent tonic It 1s understanding, witty, and not over chastising, 
and if the author 1s, perhaps, just a little bit too much snchmned now and 
again to “show off” on bis own account, we must remember that, after 
all, be has had to read a lot of Mr Chesterton! Icw 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Dosromvsxy mis Lira ano Lirgeary Activity. By Eugenn Solovics, 
translated by C J Hogarth. (George Allen and Unwin) 58. 

‘This 1s an interesting sketch of the hfe of Dostotevsky, showing the 
bearng of his character and cireer upon his hterary work. Few wnters of 
geniua have, as the author points out, struggled so finely in the face of 
abject poverty, penal servitude, and faring health as this great Russan 
novelist Nearly all bis work was the outcome of want and the necessity 
of coping with want, and was written when, plunged to the ears in debt, 
he was travelling in Siberia or abroad And yet his talent was so pre- 
emmently nervous and capncious that even to write ab ordinary letter he 
required inspiration, and he could not survey life and the chiracters he 
diew without investing them with the passionate qualtties of his own 
tormented and morbidly introspective nature 

Unlike Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Goncharov, with whom the name of 
Thedor Mikhaslovitch Dostoievsky 1s usually coupled, who were of the 
anstocratic class, Dostorevsky belonged to the urban proletariat. Huis own 
hfe and the Iife of his novels was the sphere of lesser officialdom, of the 
antelagensia He was born in Moscow in 1831, tn a hospital to which his 
father was a surgeon, and came of the class of the rasnofchintst, or 
plebeans There was a numerous family, and their childhood was spent 
19 humble, monotonous curcumstances, and under a parental discipline and 
teaching which “took the form of an invincible conviction that life was 90 
serious, 80 arduous a matter that 1t must be approached with arms in one's 
hands, and that even from childhood mortals must prepare against every 
possible calamity and privation, while fashioning for themselves a clear 
idea of duties and obligations ’ ‘To this teaching much of Dostoievsky's 
diffident, suspicious distrust of Infe may be traced ‘There was im his 
chidbood none of that happy optimism which sees the world as a place of 
kandly good fortune At school he led a hfe isolated from bis fellows, and 
bis standing lack of money, and his uncongucrable habit of spending it, 
when he had any, upon trivialthes, presented greater and greater difficulties 
to his impatient nature. 

The first novel that brought Dostoevsky the fame and the wu/tex amid 
a literary circle that bis soul desired was “ Poor I olk”, 1t brought him such 
fame and attention, however, that his sense of tnumph overbalanced his 
Painfully sensttive temperament Lyer on the lookout for insults, in a 
constant mood of resentment lest his work should be belittled, ever 
anxious to hold the complete attention of those present, he quarrelled with 
most of his fnends and flung alt bis strength into manifold hterary 
endeavours to achieve greatness at a stroke But the haste with which he 
worked rendered any such result impossible, and meanwhile his frame of 
mand became worse and worse ‘I am everything,” “I am nothing” — 
he swung backwards and forwards between the two poles Mentally and 
physically wretched, he became seized with a burning rege against con 
tempormry existence, and his own despau, more than any keen political 
desires, drew him into the revolutionary movement, which resulted in his 
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imprisonment and sentence of exile, recorded in the well-known “ Letters 
from a Dead House.” It is from this period that = stronger yet more 
submissive spirit issued. Dostoiewsky was forced to concentrate his whole 
attention upon his inner life and upon a revision of his past. 

The force of life represented by the prison walls and the impossibility 
of surmounting them chastened a spirit which had hitherto recognized no 
obstacle to his personal ambition. The motives of his creed now became 
Tepression of self and service for others, Yet when the term of imprison- 
ment was over, Dostoievaky remained as impatient, as rancorous, as 
hysterical, as self-diffident a mortal as before bis exile, and once again 
entered upon the struggle of writing under the lash of publishers and of 
necestity and agsinst time. Then followed “Crime and Punishment,” 
“The Idiot,” “The Permanent Husband,” and “Demons,” and finally 
the most stupendous of his works, “the most marvellous epic of human 
vileness, aberration, and psychopathy,” his present biographer calls it, 
“The Brothers Katamazov,.” Dostoievsky’s fame was now established, 
and that torturing distrust of himself relaxed its clutch, During the last 
years of his life the general recognition of his genius brought him tran- 
quillity of soul and an almost unrivalled position of trust among the Russian 
intelligentsia. LOW. 





Perrumus or Araay. By H. F. Jacob. (dfartin Secker.) 

‘The title and general “‘get-up” of this book suggest something exotic, 
or at least impressions of that rare and intangible quality for which 
there is no conveyance but the verb “waft.” But this is by no means 
the case. “Perfumes of Araby” is merely a loose collection of jottings 
of Arabian manners and customs such as stock the remimscences of the 
average European resident in the East who has got over his first huge 
amusement at finding that “they do things differently abroad,” but yet 
continues to the end viewing these differences more or less in the light 
of a mild joke, worth investigating pour passer fe temps and for 
subsequent “racontage.” Colonel H. F. Jacob has picked up just about 
as much entertaining information concerning native habits, beliefs, and 
sayings, in the Aden Hinterland, as would provide an excellent running 
commentary to a good series of picture postcards. He has the requisite 
amount of instruction, sentiment, and jocularity, which vastly entertains 
an after-dinner audience, and makes them all long to go and see that 
perfectly fascinating Arabia, unless, perchance, its real, live counterpart 
should be nearer at hand in an Earl's Court Exhibition. c.1w. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


INDIA 
THE FAREWELL PARTY TO LORD AND LADY CHELMSFORD 


‘Tne Viceroy-Designate and Lady Chelmsford, accompanied by three of 
their daughters, attended a reception arranged by the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society at 21, Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, on March g, and a large company gathered to meet them. 
‘The only formal part of the afternoon was the presentation of the guests 
to Lord and Lady Chelmsford ; after tea there was opportunity for many 
to have a talk with them. Both took special interest in the Indian 
students present, and chatted with them on various subjects, including 
cricket. It was the first time that a Viceroy-Designate paid a visit to the 
Indian Ceutre in South Kensington, and the occasion will be remembered 
with pleasure by all. ‘The large hall was charmingly decorated with 
oriental draperies, and living India represented practically every part of the 
country. Among those present were the Dowager Marchioness of 
Dofferin and Ava, Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., and Lady Cecilia Roberts, 
‘Mr, and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Syed 
Ameer Ali and Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mrs. Gupta, Mr. and Mrs. Dubé, Mr. and 
‘Mrs, Dhar, Mrs, H. P, Cobb, Mr. A. Ezra, Dr. Jobn Pollen, Sir Willian 
and Lady Duke, Sir Swinton Jacob, Sir James Dunlop Smith, Sir John 
and Lady Stanley, Sir Murray and Lady Hammick, Sw Charles and Lady 
Bayley, Sir John and Lady Muir-Mackenzie, Sir Charles and Lady Lyall, 
Sir F. and Lady Robertson, Lady Scott, Sx M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali, Colonel and Mra. Muir, Colonel and Mrs. Hendley, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mrs. Emanuel, Bishop and Mrs. Copieston, Sir Henry and 
Lady Primrose, Sir Horatio and Lady Shephard, Lady Scott-Moncrieff. 
Mr. and Mrs C. E. Buckland, Miss Ashworth, Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, 
Sir J. and Lady Lambert, the Hon. Miss Kinnaird, Mr. S. L. Agarwala, 
‘Mr. Ramayya, and many other students and residents from north, south, 
east, and west of Ini 





Through the hospitality of Mrs. N. C. Sen, Lady Carmichael, wife of 
the Governor of Bengal, was entertamed at 21, Cromwell Road, {ast 
month, and many friends were glad of the opportunity to greet her before 
her return to India. Lady Carmichael takes a keen and practical interest 
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in the work of the Calcutta Branch of the National Indian Association, 
and expressed her gratification in seeing the headquarters in London and 
im meeting the many British and Indian members, who accepted Mrs 
Sen’s invitation. 


The admrustration of the Gokhale Memoral Fund 1s now placed in 
the hands of the Indian Women's Education Association, of which Lady 
‘Murr Mackenzie 1s President, Sar Wilham Wedderburn hon treasurer, Sit 
Knshna Gupta chairman of committee, and the hon. sectetanes are Miss 
Bonnerjee and Mrs. Haigh ‘The fund will be used for scholarships for 
qualified Indian girls, who will come to this country for a teachers’ traning 
course The large and important meetings of Indian women, held in 
various parts of India, have belped the movement for the extenmon of 
educational facies to women and demonstrated that the impetus comes 
from India, which, accordmg to his reply to the deputation that waited 
upon him recently, was what the Secretary of State wished to sec. 


By request of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society the 
Campbell Memorial Gold Medal was presented to Professor A A. 
Macdonnell, of Oxford, at the rooms of the Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, on March 14. Lord Reay, the President, was to have made the 
presentation, but was detained in Scotland through illness Lord Sand 
hurst took his place The medal in appreciation of scholarstup was 
founded m memory of Sir James Campbell, whose work for the Sombay 
Gazetteer for twenty eight years, 1873 to 1901, 16 known and honoured 
throughout the Presidency—and beyond He also wrote on folklore 
and the early history of India, in addition to rendermg valuable public 
service in many ways, including work :m connection with plague measures. 
Lord Sandhurst acclaimed Professor Macdonnell as the third and a most 
worthy recipient of the medal, of world wide repute as a Sansknt scholar 
and a foremost authority on the Rag Veda and Vedic hiterature In 
acknowledging the honour conferred upon him the Professor told how, 
when a student at the University of Gottingen, a copy of Max Muller's 
lectures on the science of language came into his possession and inspired 
bim with enthusiasm for the study of comparative philology Under 
Professor Theodor Benfay, a leading Vedic scholar, his imterest mm 
Sanskfit was further stimulated Stnce 1899 he has been Professor of 
Sansknt at Oxford, and has carned out hrs sdeas of the duties of a 
professor—-not simply to lecture but to do research work and bring out 
books that will be of use to students A long hst stands to his credit, the 
latest, “A Vedic Grammar,’ bas just been published Professor 
Macdonnell wishes now to devote himself to an English translation of 
the Rig Veda , the two German translations are more than forty years old 
Lord Reay, in a special message, expressed deep sympathy with Professor 
Macdonnell in the loss of his son in the war. Lord Reay also advocated 
the interchange of professors and students of Indian and Bntish Univer 
sities to increase the efficiency of all 
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THE NEAR EAST 


“The Balkan Peninsula ws essentially the meeting place of East with 
West," sud Mr H_ Charles Woods in his lecture to the Royal Geographical 
Society on ‘Communication in the Balkans.” It 1s 2 land of contraste— 
Qreat mountain ranges from which the rivers flow in unexpected direchons, 
bare country reminding the traveller of the South African veldt, well cult: 
vated fields and roads m good repair, in Bulgana, in Turkey, careless 
mismanagement, with cattle tramping down the standing corn or crossing 
the newly ploughed fallows, and the magnificent land locked Bocche de 
Cattaro, “a gem of beauty, the like of which 1t would be difficult, if not 
amposmble, to surpass im Europe” Mr Woods emphasized the fact that 
chmatic conditions have a great effect upon communications, routes that 
are good in the summer become impossible m time of heavy rain and 
melting snow Hence the alternative roads used at different seasons of 
the year, and often leadmg to mistaken mformaton as to hnes of commu 
mication for miliary purposes The Danube, the second largest nver of 
Europe, 18 of enormous importance, not only as a thoroughfare for traffic, 
but as an obstacle to through communication between north and south 
No bridges span it for the six hundred miles between Petervaérad, a Huo 
ganan town, forty miles north west of Belgrade, and Cera Voda, in 
Rumania The Rumaniane are justly proud of the brdge—a series of 
viaducts—which they built at Cerna Voda at a cost of £1,400,000 It 
was opened in 1895, and, with the port of Constanta on the Black Sea, 
was one of the reasons why Rumania desired to secure a properly defen 
mble frontier south of Dobrogea by the acquimtion of the areas she 
obtained as the result of the two Balkan Wars Communications butween 
the various Rumanian railways which reach the north bank of the nver 
and Bulganan railways which reach the opposit. bank, near five different 
towns, 1s maintained solely by ferry boats, which do not carry trans The 
Danube Commussion controls the navigation of the river, which 1s tree to 
all, and has the right to carry out pubbe works All members and 
employés are neutral, and in case of war are 10 be equally respected by 
belhgerents As to communications in Iurkey, Mr Woods said that 
neither Sultan Abdul Hamid nor the Young Turks favoured the building 
of roads and railways, partly owing to internal politcal reasons, partly to 
the demands of rival concession hunters In times of peace a traveller 
may reach Constantinople m the luxurious Onent Express, but once off 
the international route, and still within a few days fron: London, he might 
‘he m the heart of an unexplored continent Lhe result of this inadequate 
provision for communication has been that the Near East is hittle known 
and understood Mr. Woods gase a detailed account of the main and 
secondary lines of railway, the most important of which 1 that which con 
nects Belgrade with Constantinople, and forms the Balkan section of the 
great trunk route from West to East He dealt also with the roads from 
the Adnatc to the intenor, from the A.gean, Greece, and Serina, into 
Bulgana, and discussed various plans that have been put forward for 
extending rail and road communication throvghout the Peninsula. 
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Speeches after the lecture were in the nature of comment upon the 
geographical features of the Balkans Lord Bryce waxed enthumastic 
over the grand scenery of the Bocche di Cattaro, and gave interesting and 
amusing personal experiences of his travels in and beyond that region 
Sw Edenn Pears pointed out that the present lines of communications 
follow practically the same as those of ancient times, and the President of 
the Soctety, Mr Douglas Freshfield, suggested that the best way—after 
the war—to bring about a settlement of the Balkans would be to ask 
Messrs Thomas Cook and Sons to build hotels and organize tours, the 
Penwsula would not thcn remain an unknown land, and imtercommunica- 
tion between the peoples and visitors would make for better knowledge 
and understanding 

Mr freshfield, before the lu ture, paid Ingh tnbute to the late Sir 
Clements Markham, whose name has long been associated with the 
Royal Geographical Society as Secretary and President, and made special 
reference to his work in and for Indta—the introduction of the chinchona 
plant, his history of the Indian Survey, and interest in the Indiv navy 


MIDDLL EAST 


The art and literature of Armenia so little hnown sn this country, 
have an able exponent in Miss Zabelle Hoyanan, herself an artist of 
repute, a writer, and a devoted lover of her country In a lecture given 
recently to the Womens Freedom League, over which the Hon. Mrs 
Forbes presided, Miss Boyayan spoke of the high degree of chivalry 
and poetic rmagination shown in the ancient Armemian legends and 
fragments of poems which have survived from far distant ages, from 
the Middie Age» to the Renansance of Armenian hterature at the 
beginning of the last century, the poetic flame was kept alive by Church 
digoitares and wandering minstrels Very mteresting examples were 
given, and, dealing with modern wnters, Miss Boyayian quoted from 
the works of Raffi, idealist, novelist, and patriot. She spoke also of 
the writings of women who hase dealt with the Woman’s Movement, 
which now touches practically all countries, and the experiences of 
industrial workers, especially in the mints and factories A book of 
Enghsh translations from Armenian hterature, admurably illustrated with 
characteristic paintings which, influenced by Persian and by Byzantian 
art, are of noteworthy interest, will be published im the near future by 
Messrs Dent, I ondon = 

‘Mr. Edgar T A Woigram, in bis lecture to the Central Asian Society 
on March 15, describing the “ Ashiret Highlands of Hakkian” in 
Mesopotamia, supported the tradition which places the Garden of Eden 
on the Armenian plateau about the regions now occupied by the villayets 
of Van, Erzcroum, and Biths. The Zzb x the river of Eden, identified 
with the Pison “ Lhe theory,” he observed, “has the ment of giving 
a satisfactory auswer to the vexed question why no Eden exists now 
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All the original face of the ground now lies buried hundreds of feet deep 
‘beneath the ashes and lava flowing from five huge quiescent volcanoes ; 
when these were in fall activity they must have been very fitting repre- 
sentatives of Chernbim with flaming swords.” The Zab gorge, be 
added, in apite of ite narrowness, is one of the main avenues of traffic 
in these regions, and if ever a railway is constructed to link Mesopotamia 
with Armenia, it will bave to be along the line of the river. He con- 
sidered that the Russians at Bitlis would “not find it easy to get into 
touch with the British on the Tigris above Mosul.” 


RUSSIA 


“The Intercourse between Russia and China after the time of Peter 
the Great ” was the subject of Mr. J. Dyer Ball’s lecture to the Anglo- 
Rassian Literary Society at the March meeting. This period, it was 
Pointed out, was one of the most important in the whole cycle of inter- 
communication between the two great Empires. The memorable 
embasnage of Sava Viadislavitch, sent to Peking in the reign of Catherine 
the Great, was described at length, with details of its equipment, its 
expenses, and its presents to the Chinese Court. China feared the 
Russian advance in Asia, commercial as well as political; Russia 
declared that her desire was to improve the administration of ber new 
territories. There were long negotiations, and the dissension and jealousy 
among the Chinese appointed for the delimitation of the frontier greatly 
assisted the Russians. An amusing incident was told of the smuggling 
across the frontier of a Bishop as an archimandrite, as it was reported 
that the Chinese were frightened by the imposing title of Bishop. The 
most important results of the Treaty of Kiatkbta were the dispatch of 
a trading expedition from Russia to China every three years, and the 
establishment at Peking of an ecclesiastical mission which, among other 
activities, produced valuable works on Chinese subjects. The Russian 
Ambassador, said the lecturer, was instructed at that time to make 
enquiries as to the military resources of the Chinese Empire, and the 
result was a carefully prepared report on the possibilities of a Russian 
conquest of Chins. Such a conquest was declared feasible owing to 
the unmilitary spirit of the Chinese and their dislike of their Manchu 
rulers. 





A Russian exhibition, small, and organized under serious difficulty 
in the matter of transport, attracted considerable attention in London 
last month. Realistic pictorial scenes of life in Russia in peace and 
war were among the principal attractions, also lace and embroidery made 
by peasants, wood carving, toys, and fancy articles. .The Russian 
tsenches and dug-outs, fitted with periscopes and other military apparatus, 
and a giant Russian aeroplane brought the reality of war before the 
eyes of visitors. Mr. Walter Winans, who gave great practical help, 
opened the exhibition. 
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‘The Speaker of the House of Commons premded at the meeting of the 
Ruswa Society on March 17, and M de Wessilitsky, London correspon- 
dent of the Wovoe Vremya, lectured on “The German Peril and the 
Grand Alhance” He outhmed certain conditions of peace with regard to 
terntory. Terntory east of the Llbe, with the Prussian provinces, Saxony 
and Mecklenburg, which have small Slav populations, be said, ahould 
be placed at the disposal of the Alles in exchange for the German 
provinces of Austria which might wish to jom Germany, an Inter- 
national Commission to administer them, further suggestions were the 
suppression of serfdom, religious services in the Slavonian and Lithuaman 
Janguages, frecdom to open Slav, Polish, and Lithuanwn schools, self- 
government, universal suffrage, and land for peasants who needed it 

AAS 


THE KING-EMPEROR AND 
THE CONVALESCENT INDIAN SOLDIERS 


Tne departure of the convalescent Indian soldiers trom 
this country was marked by a pleasing and significant inci- 
dent. A loyal address was presented to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor at Buckingham Palace by twenty-six Indian 
officers from the Convalescent Home at Barton, Hamp- 
shire. His Majesty was accompanied by the Queen- 
Empress; the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household 
in Waiting were m attendance. The Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, m.p., Secretary of State for India, General 
Sir Charles Egerton, General Sir Edmund Barrow, Colonel 
Sir Walter Lawrence, and Colonel Sir James Dunlop 
Smith, were also present. The Indian officers were 
presented to their Majesties by Colonel J. Chaytor 
White, 1.m.s,, Commandant of the Convalescent Home at 
Barton. 

Subadar Sher Singh, 34th Sikh Pioneers, on behalf of 
the Indian officers, read the address, to which His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to read a reply. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Tue King has been graciously pleased to make the 
following appointment to the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India: To be c.c.s.1.—General Sir Edmund 
George Barrow, c.c.s., Secretary in the Military Depart- 
ment, India Office. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. Babington Bennett Newbould, Indian Civil Service, 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Calcutta High Court, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Justice Holmwood, who is about to retire 
from the Bench. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. William Ewart Greaves to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, in succession to Mr. Justice 
Hassan Imam, who has resigned his seat on the Bench, 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr. 
William Didsbury Sheppard, c.1., Indian Civil Service 
to be a Member of the Council of India, in succession to 
Sir Steyning Edgerley, whose term of office will shortly 
expire. 


The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, m.p., Secretary of 
State for India, entertained on February 24 at dinner, at 
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Claridge’s Hotel, the Viceroy Designate of India, Lord 
Chelmsford. There were present: The Prime Minister and 
Members of the Cabinet, the Vice-President and Members 
of the Council of India and representatives of the India 
Office, and the High Commissioners for the Oversea 
Dominions. 

The following were also present : His Highness the Raja 
of Ratlam, His Highness the Aga Khan, Lord Incheape, 
Lord Stamfordham, Sir George Barnes, General Sir John 
Nixon, the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, Sir K. G. Gupta, 
Sir Ali Imam, the Raj Kumar Sirdar Singh of Shapura, 
and Mr. Charles Roberts, .P. 


The Secretary of State for India has recently had under 
consideration proposals made to him by the Government 
of India for accelerating the promotion of officers of the 
Indian Army by the grant of temporary rank, with the 
object of preventing their wholesale supersession by regi- 
mental officers of the British Army owing to the exceptional 
circumstances of the present time. 

With the concurrence of the Army Council, he now sanc- 
tions the following measures : 


1. Temporary Promotion utth Pay of Rank. 


In Indian Army units serving in the Expeditionary Forces 
overseas, one temporary step of rank with pay of such higher 
rank in addition to any available Staff Pay is granted to 
any officer below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel who has 
acted for a complete thirty days or more in a regimental 
vacancy for Commandant, when the vacancy is the result 
of active service; similarly, one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Major who has acted as 
Second in Command, and one step of rank with pay to 
any officer below the rank of Captain who has similarly 
acted as Squadron or Duuble Company Commander. 
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2. Temporary Promotion without Pay of Rank. 

All officers of the Indian Army recommended as fit for 
promotion will be granted the temporary rank of Captain 
and Major respectively after six and sixteen years’ service, 
with retrospective effect from September 1, 1915. This 
rank is to be held till absorbed by subsequent promotion ; 
it will not carry any increase of pay, but will qualify during 
the war for the rate of wound, injury, or family pension 
and gratuity appropriate to the higher rank, if the claim to 
such pension arises out of the war, 

Note.—Under the ordinary system established in the 
Indian Army promotion depends, subject to fitness in each 
case, on the length of commissioned service in accordance 
with the following scale : 


Captain after nine years’ service ; 

Major after eighteen years’ service ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel after twenty-six years’ service, 
unless previously promoted on appointment to regi- 


mental command or other appointment of equivalent 
status. 


These promotions are irrespective of the occurrence of 
vacancies in the next higher rank. This system, by secur- 
ing regular promotion, is greatly to the advantage of officers 
of the Indian Army in normal times. 

In the British Army, on the other hand, promotion 
depends on the occurrence of vacancies in the regimental 
cadres, 

It follows that in times of peace the Indian Army officers 
enjoy, as regards promotion from rank to rank, the advantaye 
of freedom from blocks in promotion, whilst in a great war 
like the present the advantage as regards promotion in 
rank is favoured by the regimental system of the British 
Army. The difference of system does not, however, in war 
time place officers of the Indian Army at any great dis- 
advantage, generally speaking, in respect of pay, when 
compared with the British Army, because the emoluments 
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of the former do not depend only on their rank, as regulated 
by the time-scale, but also on their regimental or staff 
appointments, which with the pay of their rank makes their 
total emoluments generally higher than that of correspond- 
ing ranks in the British Army. But the rapidity of pro- 
motion in the British Army caused by the war is detrimental 
to the officers of the Indian Army, as it involves supersession. 
by their juniors to an undesirable extent. The concessions 
of temporary rank described above are in the direction of 
adjusting this disproportion. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. George Seymour Curtis, c.s.., Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, to be a Member of the Executive Cauncil of the 
Governor of Bombay, in succession to Mr. W. D. Shep- 
pard, on the latter's appointment to be a member of the 
Council of India. 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of Mr. William Didsbury Sheppard, c.1#., Indian Civil 
Service, and Mr. George Carmichael, c.s., Indian Civil 
Service, to be Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, in succession to Mr. C. H. A. Hill, 
appointed a Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and Sir Richard A. Lamb, who will shortly vacate his seat 
on the expiration of his term of office. 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed Sir 
Marshall Frederick Reid, c.1.z., to be a Member of the 
Council of India, in succession to Sir Felix Schuster, whose 
term of office will shortly expire. 
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LONDON THEATRES 


New Theatre ~-“ Carolme,” by W Somerset Maugham 

The author of “Lady Fredenck” has presented us with a new “ Light 
Comedy” of the form and composition we have grown accustomed to 
expect and enjoy from him Caroline Ashley, the wife of one im distant 
Natrobi, addicted to adenoids and brandy, unloving and unloved, finds 
consolation in the ideal companionship ot Robert Oldham, a successful 
barnster—a companionship, by the way, which 1s known and approved of 
by everybody, because it 15 entirely above board For ten years this un 
wedded bliss continues, only to be rudely shaken by the news of the 
death of the husband 

The sudden removal of this bar was awkward enough but matters were 
made worse by her tuo match making friends (?) Isabella Trench and 
Maude Fultor, who, unsnubbed because unsnubbable, adorn her parlour 
with their unfailing presence in their eagerness to be on the spot when, as 
they thought, the companionship was to be consummated with an engage 
ment This solution is quite put out of court by Robert’s hall hearted 
and unconvincing proposal, and a similar fate awaits her other admirer, 
Rex—for he, too, prefers to prolong his agony Her two lady fnends give 
her no peace Something must be done, so she hits on Dr Cornish, her 
physician, who informs her that her malady 1s middle age, and on whom 
she turns the tables by insisting on his marrying her, What 1s more, this 
@ramatic turn is to be announced sur fe champ to all parties And sure 
enough they all assemble to hear the great news “Conticuere omnes, 
antentique ora tenebant’ Dr Cormsh, diplomat, announces“ Carohine’s 
husband 1s not dead, on the contrary, he has walked out of this room five 
‘munutes ago” 

All dumbfounded, not least Caroline herself But she secs at once that 
the medico’s solution 16 even better 

All accept this gorgeous explanation—and her two lovers sink back to 
bask Iuxuriously in the lap of unrequited passion, from which stern reality 
had dragged them. 

And thus fare they who dnft wresolutely on hfe’s stream. All tbe 
characters were admirably interpreted Mus Irene Vanbrugh was Caro 
hme, Mesdames Lillah McCarthy and Nina Sevening her two lady fnends; 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne and Martin Lewis her male admirers Mr Dion 
Boucicault as the doctor was particularly effective. 
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WHAT A GERMAN VICTORY WOULD MEAN 
TO BURMA AND CHINA*® 


By Davin Atec Witson 


Tue Germans are less hated in China at present than else- 
where, because the Chinese mostly stay at home in thought 
and feeling, and are now preoccupied with quarrels of their 
own. Then there is a certain jealousy of the Japanese, and 
like every other people in history the Chinese are sure to 
be more than impartial, if not well disposed, to enemies of 
their neighbours. Not a single Burman, not one in a hun- 
dred thousand of the Chinese, knows any other Germans 
than the traders, always agreeable and serviceable. So 
they say that this is a ‘war of clans” which does not 
interest them, and they and others suppose the Germans 
to be like the rest of the “foreign devils.” 

The Orientals never made a bigger mistake, and it is 
well worth while to explain for their benefit some things 
familiar to Europeans and taken for granted among them, 
but sometimes unsuspected by others, because seldom 
mentioned. 

America and Europe have something to teach China in sur- 
gery and mechanics, but in moral philosophy they have more 
to learn than to teach. The Chinese have such excellent rea- 
sons for satisfaction with Confucius and their other sages that 


* ‘This may be translated into any language. 
‘VOL, VHI. 26 
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they do not need to go abroad to learn the rules of righteous- 
ness. But though it is not needed, it will surely be a great 
pleasure to them to discover that the maxims of Confucius 
and Mencius are confirmed by the approvalof the West. Eng- 
land and France, Russia and Serbia, Belgium and Italy, Japan, 
and the English Colonies which have joined in this war, were 
living and letting others live in a civilized way ; but Ger- 
many was dominated by the “ Kaiser” and a killer-caste of 
gentry, who lived like parasites upon their own people and, 
like vermin, were hungry for more. They planned to con- 
quer and “‘ Germanize” the world—that is to say, to reduce 
the rest of the world into their service in the same way as 
Chingiz Khan and his Tartars did. The Chinese and the 
Americans, looking idly on the awful war between the Ger- 
mans and their nearest victims, are like men who are 
vacantly gaping at their neighbours fighting a tiger. It 
may be best to leave the Powers at grips with the enemies 
of mankind to finish the fight; but let the onlookers be 
ready to help if needful, and feel and know that if the tiger 
conquers, it is their turn next. 

The similarity between American and Confucian political 
ideals is familiar in the East. Both trust administration to 
experts in preference to committees or assemblies. The 
Emperor Yao appointed no son of his own to succeed him, 
but the fittest man, Shun; and Shun did hkewise, appoint- 
ing Yu. As Mencius intimates, it was the fault of the 
people themselves that the son of Yu succeeded his father 
and began a dynasty ; and nobody of consequence in China 
needs to be told, what is hardly suspected in the rest of the 
world, that the Republic now set up is not a clumsy imita- 
tion of America, but a deliberate attempt to practise principles 
which have been the orthodox politics of ‘the flowery land” 
for two and a half millenniums. Government by consent 
is, hke printing, a discovery which the Chinese had made 
before we thought about it. The ‘benevolent neutrality of 
America and England is likely to leave the Chinese free to 
work out their own evolution in their own way. But 
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suppose the Germans had won this war as they expected. 
What would have happened then? If England, France 
and Russia had not rushed to help the Belgians and Ser- 
bians, the Germans would have won quite easily. And 
then? 

What could either China or America have done if the 
Kaiser and his cut-throats had taken them by surprise? 
Surely the nations should be like men and ready to help 
each other against a common enemy. The world has no 
longer room for either men or nations whose hands are 
against all others, so that all others have to be against 
them. We cannot afford the savage the solitude he wants, 
and so we keep lunatic asylums for his accommodation. And 
when a nation runs amuck because it is domineered by a 
Kaiser of such temper, the world should unite to resist it. 

Electricity and steamers, railways and other machines, 
are knitting the world together, making the nations all 
members one of another. But the very inventions which 
enabled us all to work together provided for the Kaiser 
and his comrades an opportunity to emulate Chingiz Khan 
and Co., whom they admired. They were like boys who 
had failed to grow up, and had inherited high posts which 
few of them even tried to deserve. Like boys who had 
been fooled to the top of their bent, they had never learned 
to feel or think, but were cruel, greedy, and mischievous ; 
and the absent-minded common Germans, like packs of 
wolves, unthinking, did whatever was bidden. 

With millions of obedient German soldiers as their 
tools, the enterprise of conquering the world was made 
easy by modern inventions; and like ancient Rome and 
Babylon, the German gentry meant to fight their enemies 
one at a time. But Heaven apparently intended otherwise. 
‘When men are doomed they are stupefied, and pride goes 
before destruction. The Germans proudly revealed their 
plans, imagining they could hypnotize the world into sub- 
mission ; and the nations the Kaiser intended to cut up 
separately decided to fight him together. 
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In 1914 the peace might have been kept if the Kaiser 
had been allowed to take and keep Belgium and Serbia 
and Turkey. The hungriest tiger needs to pause for 
digestion, and loot to that extent would have sufficed 
awhile. And then? To exploit China was the avowed 
intention of Kiao-Chau, and the German fleet in the 
Chinese seas could have dealt with the Japanese fleet as 
the Japanese had dealt with the Russian. 

The Russians and the Chinese have more in common 
and more cause to sympathize with each other than any 
other two; for both have suffered for generations the 
tyranny of the Tartars. The Russians are chafing still at 
the sight of their ugly neighbours the Turks, the last 
surviving Tartars in the world, who live by exploiting and 
delight in massacring the kinsmen of the Russians and 
other Christians. From centuries of suffering the Russians 
have learned to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
Tartars; and so they are uniting against the Germans, 
like civilized men against the savages. For the German 
Kaiser and his gentry are savages, as cruel as any in the 
world, The German commoners are like other people, 
but as yet the good men among them, who understand 
what is happening, are too few. The crowds are befooled 
or frightened, and cringe to the Kaiser and obey him as 
dogs obey a master. 

Orientals may recall how the Kaiser incited the men 
he sent to fight the Boxers to practise cruelty and plunder 
in order to make the Chinese afraid of them. But few in 
Asia know that he and his killers reviled the English for 
standing behind the Japanese when there was war between 
Russia and Japan, The Russian common people held 
back on that occasion, and their Government was 
defeated ; but the German Government anxiously helped 
the Russian, hoping to keep China for its share; and was 
only induced to keep out by the threat that England would 
intervene. Then the Germans cried that the English were 
betraying Europe. 
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The Kaiser saw a chance of infinite loot in America too, 
and spoke cheerily about wringing Uncle Sam’s neck ; and 
had everything ready for action, but desisted on finding 
it meant war with England too. 

It was not religious self-sacrifice for others that made 
the English stand between the Kaiser and the intended 
Chinese or American victims. It was the instinct of self- 
preservation. The English people have always meant to 
support themselves and live by honest working, neither 
exploiting others nor being exploited ; and just as formerly 
they helped the Dutch against the Spaniards and then the 
French, so now they help the Belgians against the 
Germans, and join in war against the latest would-be 
bully of the world as they joined before against others 
like him. Many a time Orientals have done likewise, and 
Burmese and Chinese in particular have been almost as 
successful as the English in preserving freedom. The 
Allies and they are like one family, and differ only as men 
of one province differ from another. 

What may make them suspicious is that they are apt 
to see the worst side of the Europeans in Asia, as the 
Europeans see the worst side of Asiatics in Europe. But 
there are recent events which should be convincing. The 
opium imposition on China was as bad as could be; but 
honest men in England denounced it as against the 
measuring square, which is called in England the “ golden 
rule,” to do to others as we would wish the others to do 
tous. The best thing about England is that people there 
control the politicians and feel to blame if the Government 
does wrong, because the men who govern are the agents 
of the people. So those who disapproved of the opium 
iniquity held meetings and printed papers, and for two 
generations agitated with the same disinterested public 
spirit that might be manifested by faithful followers of the 
teaching of Confucius and Mencius, and at last succeeded 
in enlightening their heedless fellow-countrymen, and 
blocking the ugly business. It is not by means of a war, 
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but by the justice of the Chinese cause becoming plain 
to the public conscience, that the Chinese have been 
delivered from the oppression of the opium-farmers. 
Orientals do not need to be told that this is the best way 
for men to learn to have patience with the failings of others 
and improve themselves, and live and work together. 

But is not the English Empire one of conquest, such 
as the Prussian Germans are seeking to set up? No, for 
the German bosses are more Tartar than the Tartars, 
believing in force and nothing else, despising other men; 
whereas the English believe in governing by consent. 
Thus in India, where the confusion of races and creeds 
would seem to leave them at liberty to do whatever they 
liked, the English have never intentionally, only inadver- 
tently, “imposed themselves.” Their law and custom is 
to respect the laws and customs of others. There are 
rascals and would-be bullies everywhere, but in political 
business they are so well kept down in England that 
nine men out of ten there think of the American War of 
Independence as the Americans themselves do, and 
Canada and New Zealand, Australia and Cape Colony, 
are as free as America. 

The Chinese are proud of their behaviour to Ceylon, A 
hundred years before the Europeans discovered the way 
round Africa to the East, the King of Ceylon maltreated 
Chinese merchants. The Chinese Government sent an 
expedition which was refused redress, and then defeated 
the foolish King and brought him a captive to China. 
But in a very few years the Chinese restored complete 
independence to Ceylon, assisting the natives to select 
a better King. This proves the justice of the Chinese 
boast that theirs is not an Empire of force, but a Free 
Confederation to which it is an honour to belong; and 
surely they can recognize that the English Empire is 
becoming similar when they notice that the Transvaal has 
been treated by the English as Ceylon was treated by 
the Chinese. 
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Why do the English in Egypt not confine themselves 
to the canal, which alone may be considered their business ? 
Because Egypt is not ready to stand alone, and would 
now be under the heel of the Turks and German gentry 
if English colonials had not rushed to defend it. These 
men did not come to spoil the Egyptians, but to keep the 
canal safe, 

Assuredly the Egyptians and the Burmese, the Sikhs 
and the Bengalis and all other kinds of Indians—there are 
over two thousand different castes—will soon be living 
their own lives in their own ways, more comfortably thao 
ever before, if the Germans are defeated. Can any of 
them hope to do so if the Germans win? The difference 
between the Allies and the Germans as now controlled 
for their Kaiser’s glory is that the Germans seek to 
domineer the world and make all other nations their slaves 
or imitators, whereas the Allies wish each to be as 
Nature made it — Italians Italians, Japanese Japanese, 
and so on. 

Perhaps the most impudent of the German lies is their 
statement that they are fighting for the freedom of the seas. 
The American sage, Norman Angell, who teaches the same 
right principles as Confucius in foreign affairs, has shown 
in his latest book on the “ Great Highway,” meaning the 
sea, that ‘‘ England's unquestioned naval supremacy. . . 
does not encroach upon social and political freedom .. . and 
has given England's commerce no privilege which the 
commerce of all other nations has not possest.” Thus he 
points out that the great period of expansion in German 
overseas trade was a period in which German naval power 
was negligible. In short, as this most competent of all the 
neutrals testifies, the English navy has injured none but 
wrong-doers. The Germans to-day are sinking whatever 
they can, sending big ships with hundreds of passengers to 
the bottom without a warning; neutral ships as readily as 
any others. Confucius said, “I listen to men’s words and 
watch their deeds.” That is the way to take the measure 
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of the German Kaiser. What Germans mean by freedom 
of the seas is freedom for their Kaiser to blackmail the 
world, and whenever it suits him murder unrestricted. 

In Asia Minor they are teaching refinements in cruelty 
to the unspeakable Turks, exterminating communities of 
Armenians. In Serbia and Poland they make a wilderness 
and call it peace; but it is in Belgium, where they started 
the war, that the intentions of the Kaiser and his gentry 
are plainest, for there they had their soldiers under the 
same control as if upon parade, and drove them, poor men 
often weeping with pity and risking their lives to save the 
victims, to pillage, murder, rape, and burn. They meant 
to make the world afraid of them, and squirted oil to make 
the houses burn the quicker, and often shut people inside 
to be roasted alive. They tied fainting girls on tables in a 
public square, and made an officer and a dozen men rape 
each. They cut off children’s hands and women’s breasts, 
and butchered old and young in cold blood, sometimes 
making the victims dig their own graves in advance. When 
killing an English nurse in Brussels (Miss Cavell), they 
made a pretence of trying her. This was more loathsome 
than anything imagined of Hell by Buddhist or Christian, 
for, of course, the trial was a mockery of justice. The 
woman's real offence was that she did not worship the 
Germans. At the place of execution, where she was to be 
shot, the newspapers reported that the soldiers refused to 
fire, and as the woman lay fainting on the ground, a gallant 
officer shot her through the head with his pistol. 

In as much of France as they could enter, the unhappy 
German soldiers had to behave as they did in Belgium ; but 
at sea the Germans could not fight the English fleet, and 
80 they could not send an army across ; and when they sent 
aeroplanes by day, they had to return in a hurry. So all 
they could do has been to send airships by night to drop 
bombs wherever they could; and in this way they have 
killed and maimed hardly any soldiers but a few hundreds 
of men, women, and children, and destroyed many houses. 
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The Kaiser does this for an excuse to tell Hes about 
immense slaughter done in England, and so to hide from 
the deluded Germans the fact that the German armies have 
been stopped. 

The Tartars debated whether to make China a desert for 
grazing cattle or let the millions of people there pay 
tribute and live. The Kaiser and his killers by trade are 
imitation Tartars, but would not imitate them in learning a 
little justice from the civilized people they wish to exploit. 
They are too proud, and proclaim they are the sons of 
Heaven, and come to Germanize the world. There will 
be none of the Tartar mercy shown by them, for they need 
more than tribute. They want submission, service, 
worship. The Hindu god Shiva, and his wife Kali, wear 
necklaces of skulls ; but at their nightmare worst they are 
as harmless as monkeys compared to the Kaiser and his 
caste of killers. Like other false gods, he is most terrible 
to his dupes. Let Asia think of this. Men cannot 
escape the horror he inspires by bowing down before him. 
If his throne were set upon a pyramid of the corpses of 
the men who obeyed him and were killed in this war in 
the last two years, he would be lifted out of sight; and 
the .wounded of his hosts might be littered over miles 
around—already they are counted in millions. 

For more than twenty years he has been making all the 
young men serve in the army, and take oath to obey him 
whatever he commands ; and then they are taught thus: 
“You cannot understand the oath you have taken. You 
cannot tell right from wrong, but if the Kaiser so com- 
mands, kill your own kindred, even your own fathers and 
mothers.” 

No Oriental needs to be told the absurdity of this. Aa 
oath cannot be binding on a man of sense except as 2 
promise, and a promise not understood is not a promise, 
and one extorted by force is an injury and not an oblig- 
ation. And how can any man be doing right in murdering 
his own relatives, father and mother? And what are we 
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to call the man who says he has the right to command 
that? As Confucius or Mencius would have said: “ He 
is neither 2 God nor a Devil, but only a common scoundrel 
who ought to be killed.” 

The earth would soon be worse than ever hell was 
dreamed to be if men had patience to obey and adore the 
like of him. Heaven makes no mistakes. Europe is 
afflicted because it tolerated such idols. When humanity 
is weak and dark enough to worship and obey bad men, 
it has to suffer the penalties which Nature lays on folly, 
what saints and sages of every kind would call the wrath 
of Heaven. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUXAR 
By Coronet Sir Epwarp THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.3. 


Tue following account by Mr. A. F. C. De Cosson of the 
Battle of Buxar, fought on October 23, 1764, is taken from 
the Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society for July- 
September, 1910. 

Buxar lies at the western extremity of Bengal on the 
Ganges, and not far from the Kamnasa. The cemetery 
contains many inscriptions of interest, among others being 
one of Lieutenant-General Sir Gabriel Martindell, «.c.x., 
who died universally regretted on January 2, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Sir Gabriel entered the 
Honourable East India Company's service in 1772, and 
during fifty-eight years he never quitted India; and in 
all the service in which he was engaged he obtained 
the approbation and thanks of the Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. He served in the Mabratta War of 1804-05 ; 
and commanded the troops in Bundelcund, 1809-12; 
captured the fort of Kalinjar, 1812; commanded a division 
in the Nepal War, 1814-15 ; held a command in the 
Pindaree War and in Kuttack, 1818; and was Lieutenant- 
General commanding a division at Cawnpore, 1820. 

Leaving the cemetery, and after crossing the Buxar 
Canal, which connects with the Sone near Dehri, one arrives 
at the fort. This is a square brick structure with circular 
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bastions at each corner. It is close to the river bank, and 
no doubt the guns in the embrasures were capable of 
commanding the Ganges and its traffic. The fort itself 
is small, but appears to have been protected once by 
outworks. 

Its history seems to be unknown, but it must have been. 
in existence prior to 1764, and was practically rebuilt by 
the British. It must have had a garrison of British and 
native troops for many years, besides being the Govern- 
ment Stud Depét till about the middle of the last 
century. 

Buxar, according to “ Hunter's Gazetteer,” “is a place of 
great sanctity, and is said to have been originally called 
Vedagarbha, the womb of the Vedas, as many of the 
inspired writers of the Vedic hymns lived here.” 

After the Patna massacre—- September, 1763 — Mir 
Kasim retired into Oudh to implore the assistance of 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shojah-oo-daulah. He 
eventually obtained this assistance, and with his own 
troops commanded by Sombre and Madec he was joined 
by Shajah with his strong and numerous army. 

René Madec was an adventurer in the French service, 
Born at Quimper, in Brittany, of poor parents, he began 
life as a sailor, and went out to India in 1748 as a recruit 
in the service of the French East India Company; but 
soon wearying of this, deserted and joined the French 
troops at Pondicherry, was taken prisoner by the English 
at Jinji on the Coromandel coast, and consented with many 
of his companions to serve in the English army in 
Bengal, After several years a mutiny among the troops 
afforded them a chance of escape: Madec was chosen 
Captain by his comrades; gradually collected a body of 
troops, both Frenchmen and sepoys, and from 1765 to 
1777 pursued a brilliant career as a guerilla leader and 
adventurer ; served thus under various native Princes, but 
always under the French flag, and never losing sight of 
his country in India; was in the service of Shnjab-oo~ 
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daulah, Nawab of Oudh, till his defeat by the English 
at Buxar, when he passed over to the Jats; took service 
in 1772 under the Mogul Emperors; performed many 
brave deeds, and was granted many honours; made a 
Nawab of the first class, After the siege of Delhi by the 
united forces of the Mahrattas and the Jats, and the 
defeat of the Emperor, Madec rejoined his countrymen 
at Pondicherry, and took part in its defence against the 
English: after its capitulation he left India in 1778, 
returned to France, where he died, worn out by all his 
many hardships, in 1784. 

The above account of the career of René Madec is taken 
from the “ Dictionary of Indian Biography,” by Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, c..z. 

Mir Kasim was afterwards cast out by ShOjah, and was 
not himself present at Buxar. Some time previously Shah 
Alam, subsequently Emperor of Delhi, had also come with 
a few followers into Oudh on a similar errand for assist- 
ance; and he was kept more or less a prisoner in 
Shijah’s camp throughout the campaign. The English, 
on hearing of this confederacy and of its advance on 
Bengal, went on from Patna to meet them at the River 
Kamnasa. 

The English were in the neighbourhood of the Kamnasa 
south of Buxar from January, 1764, except when they 
fell back on Patna in April under Carnac. This back- 
ward movement resulted in the sharp action under 
the walls of Patna on May 3, whither Carnac had been 
followed. 

One cannot but also mention here the numerous mutinies 
which took place during this campaign, firstly in the camp 
near the Kamnasa among the mixed* European and the 
native battalions. This mutiny was partly due to the 
reward given to the troops by Mir Jafar being withheld by 

* Besides English, there were four French companies—one under Claud 


Martin, who himself remained loyal—and some Duteh from Biddera, and 
Germans. 
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the Calcutta Council. Eventually, after much trouble and 
a number of desertions, the money came, but it was unfairly 
distributed. The Europeans received six times the amount 
the sepoys were allowed, and this led to a second mutiny 
among the native regiments, which, however, was quelled 
with fresh concessions. 

The third mutiny took place when Sir Hector (then 
Major) Munro—the victor of Buxar—was ordered to take 
ever the command from Carnac. This third mutiny hap- 
pened at Manjhi, where there was a sepoy battalion under 
Captain Galliez, but before much harm was done another 
native battalion—the 6th—from Chapra, under Captain 
Trevanion, surprised the Manjhi sepoys, who surrendered 
to their native comrades. This was extraordinary, as 
Trevanion had no European troops to back him up. On 
August 13 Munro arrived at Chapra, and at once took 
decisive action to stop mutinies; he blew twenty-four of 
the ringleaders from the guns. 

From then onwards, under Munro, the arrangements to 
bring the Nawab Wazir to bay were rapidly carried out. 
During his advance there were two minor engagements, 
one at the crossing of the Sone, and the other on the 
Banas, near Arrah. He arrived at Buxar with the enemy 
on his front on October 22, and he there desired to rest his 
troops on the 23rd before attacking, but the enemy's ad- 
vance on the morning of that day somewhat surprised the 
British. 

In the order for battle, Major Munro’s army was arranged 
as follows: The right centre, under Captain Wemyss, con- 
sisted of the Marines, 84th, 89th, and goth Regiments, 
The left centre, under Captain Macpherson, consisted of 
two Bombay and two Bengal regiments, and the Honour- 
able East India Company's Europeans; while on the right 
and left flanks were two battalions of sepoys. The second 
line consisted of 200 of the Bengal European battalion, and 
two battalions of sepoys on either flank ; there were besides 
twenty-eight light guns and about 1,000 cavalry, in all, ex- 
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tlusive of officers and sergeants, 7,072* men, of whom 857 
were Europeans, The right and left wing commanders 
were Majors Champion and Hibbert respectively, while 
Major Pemble commanded the second line. The enemy's 
numbers were superior, and besides they held a strong pre- 
chosen position ; in the battle they lost about 2,000 killed, 
besides wounded, together with 133 cannon and twelve 
lakhs’ worth of booty! 

In the grey dawn of that October morning, 1764, the 
enemy were discovered advancing, covered for the most 
part by the groves of trees and the low-lying mists. They 
opened fire before Munro's guns were within range, and he 
had to move forward in the face of this cannonade. Before 
the English had barely time to form, their baggage was 
temporarily captured, and the enemy's strong cavalry then 
attacked the second line; in the meantime, Munro had 
advanced his infantry on the right wing with success; how- 
ever, as more of the enemy’s cavalry was seen coming up, 
he had to reinforce the infantry before they could drive 
back the enemy on the right permanently. Meanwhile, in 
the other parts of the field the battle was being hardly 
fought, for the enemy, besides being superior in numbers, 
were exceptionally brave, and it was only the steadiness of 
Munro's troops that won the day; then, again, a panic was 
caused owing to the Nawab Wazir's men in the fort being sur- 
prised, and to their retreating in disorder. A general retreat 
followed, and as soon as the Nawab Vizir was safe with his 
regular troops and treasure across the Thora Naddec, he 
broke the bridge of boats and abandoned the rest of his 
army to Munro, This act caused a most panic-stricken 
rush into the flooded waters of the Nadi, where, pressed by 
the English, the enemy were killed and drowned in great 
numbers. 

There was no doubt that Shajah-oo-daulah was a most 
able commander, which was proved perhaps more at Patna 


* Of these, the British lost 847 killed and wounded, of whom nine wero 
European officers, 
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than at Buxar. The army under him, too, were brave—the 
Shekzadi and Durani cavalry and the European-officered 
infantry and artillery alone were most respectable troops. 
But this hard-fought battle was a trial for pluck and steady 
discipline, which was irresistible in the British and British- 
trained battalions. In the words of Malleson; “Had the 
English been badly beaten—and defeat would have meant 
annihilation—-Shtjah-oo-daulah would not have stopped 
short of Calcutta. What were the consequences of this 
defeat? Buxar was fought on October 23, 1764. By the 
following February the English had subdued the country 
as far as Allahabad, including Chunar ; in March they had 
overrun Awadh (Oudh), occupied Fyzabad, Benares, and 
Lakhnao, beaten the enemy at Karrah, again at Kalpi, 
on the Jumna, and finally forced the Nawab Wazir—‘a 
houseless wanderer ’—-to throw himself upon their gener- 
osity. The extent of the territory conquered alone prevented 
the English from, at the time, taking the fullest advantage 
of their victory.” 


THE INEXCUSABLE SIN IN TIME OF WAR 
By O1ca Novixorr (wfz KIReErr) 


Is Christianity given up, or at all events, considering what 
is going on in many parts of the world, is the Divine 
Christian Doctrine quite given up ? 

Terrible accounts reach us every day of children dying 
from want of necessary food, of hundreds of people unable 
to get indispensable fuel, food, and warm clothing in 
bitterest cold, as the present year has been exceptionally 
hard to bear, 

On the other hand, one hears great fortunes are made, 
precisely thanks to these deplorable conditions of life. 
“Surely something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
Not only generous and kind people are wanted at this 
moment to help and save, but what is also indispensable— 
intelligent, cultivated, determined characters are required ; 
and as a Russian Greek Orthodox, I may be pardoned if 
I add: people permeated with devotion to Christian duty. 
But what do we hear instead? I hear, for instance, that 
in our lifetime an American miliardaive invited his 
miliiardairves friends to a meeting, when it was declared 
that the best members of a Cabinet, as heads of the 
Administration, ought to be mt//ardazres like themselves ; 
in other words, the only power at the head of a country 
should be, according to their idea, only money, only thirst 
for money, and disregard and contempt of the ethical 
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means. In fact these are now declared almost silly and 
scoffed at. These cynical doctrines, though discussed 
privately, almost in secret, became however known, and 
national indignation was felt in the circles, poor in money, 
though rich in better qualities, such as real patriotism, real 
compassion and love, real justice and fair play. The 
miliardatres dared not press the scheme, and it fell through 
rapidly. In this case the minority was wrong and the 
majority was right. Var fopeli has actually become Vax 
Dei. But, strangely enough, this awful doctrine captivated 
the mind of the present ruler of Germany, and the Kaiser, 
on receiving the mi/Hardaire Rhodes, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed in embracing the King of Gold: “ How I deplore 
not to have Ministers like you!’ There can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of His Majesty in that case. But when 
traces in that direction of despotic greed manifest them- 
selves, I think it the duty of everyone to study earnestly 
the ways and means of those who suddenly become 
tremendously wealthy, whilst others in consequence and 
nearly in the same proportion are deprived of the most 
urgent necessities for maintaining an honourable and 
honest life. Naturally you hear all sorts of arguments 
calculated to minimize that opposition. The question is 
insisted upon, what are the real necessities of life? This 
of course is a difficult question depending on private 
cases, which cannot be solved theoretically in a general 
way, and in which the interference of a wise and well- 
informed Government can be of great use and help and 
should despotically step in at once. 

Of course every country has her own peculiar features, 
habits, and traditions, which ought to be considered. 1, for 
one, think it almost a duty to repeat openly and frankly 
what I hear in Russia about the monstrous rise in prices. 
My personal ignorance for solution of these vital problems 
must not prevent my faithful reproduction of opinions 
expressed by people less ignorant than myself. At any 
rate F ditias is said about the tremendous rise in 
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prices for all the unquestionably urgent daily necessities 
of life. 

As all the countries are fighting this same evil of dear- 
ness of living, it may be interesting to record what measures 
are recommended in Russia. 

A. very good Petrograd paper called Kolokol (The Bell), 
introduces to its readers the views of an engincer, Mr. 
Enilianoff, on the above “ question brilante ” of the moment. 

In view of the diminution in the export trade on account 
of the war, enormous stores of corn and wheat and kindred 
products have remained in Russia, and should consequently 
have fallen in price. An astonishing contradiction, however, 
stares us in the face, in the shape of a positive riot of high 
prices. Obviously, this abnormal state of affairs is simply 
the outcome of unbridled speculation. 


Tuose Bawerut SynpicaTEs 


Almost all Russian trade is in the hands of syndicates 
that regulate prices and the extent of production. The 
most baneful of these syndicates are those connected with 
raw produce, since by artificially raising the prices of goods 
that are indispensable for purposes of manufacture their 
influence reacts severely upon the entire trade of the 
country. 


Were THERE ARE NO SYNDICATES 


In the few cases where there are no syndicates, the princi- 
pal part is played by speculating Trade Banks, and ‘‘ agree- 
ments” or contracts with local wholesale merchants. 
Actually, by law, banks have no right to occupy themselves 
with trading operations, yet by grantiag loans to the extent 
of 99 per cent. the banks become the proprietors of the 
goods. Such speculations can be indulged in by banks on 
a colossal scale: they can buy any product they please, 
keep it in its warehouses, and only allow limited quantities 
at a time to reach the market. To compete with banks is 
impossible. The Government bank pays us no interest at 
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all on current accounts, and for this reason the general 
public puts its money into private banks that do pay 
interest. Consequently these private banks have the com- 
mand of enormous resources, which they can put to any 
use they please. The present sugar famine, for instance, 
ia the result of the concentration in the hands of private 
bankers of the shares of the largest number of the most 
important sugar factories. They have gradually obtained 
possession of the shares, and taking advantage of their 
influence they raise the price of sugar and even go so far 
as to limit its supply on the market. Why could the 
Government not compete with private undertakings and 
pay interest? Would that not paralyze the monopoly of 
private banks ? 


Tue Rove or tHE Banks 


Even before the war the banks had become the masters 
of Russian trade, and had forced various trading undertak- 
ings to form themselves into syndicates. Their aims and 
objects can always be easily attained by a simple threat to 
stop or refuse credit, which they can very well do, since 
the banks are themselves organized in syndicates to support 
each other. All tuis is a crying evil, since it renders trad- 
ing enterprises important to the banks, not for their own 
sake, but simply as speculations. 

Moreover, Russian banks depend to a great extent on 
foreign banks, German ones among others, which have 
taken over large numbers of Russian shares, and, conse- 
quently, the Russian banks are obliged to follow the policy 
dictated to them from abroad, which results in the raising of 
prices and the limiting of Russian production. The cramp- 
ing of Russian trade by syndicates has made the Russian 
market more accessible to German products introduced by 
German-Jew syndicates. 

This is easy to explain. In Russia production was 
limited and prices raised to such a point that, despite 
customs duties, German merchandise was sold in Russia 
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with high profit for the Germans, and as the supply of 
Russian goods was far too small to meet the demands the 
insufficiency was filled by German mannfactures. 


Wuat THe Russian IurertaL BANK MIGHT DO 


A friend of mine, who advocates energetic and drastic 
measures says: ‘The position is far from being so help- 
less as some people like to describe. In fact, there is a 
splendid measure that the Government could take at once. 
The Russian Imperial Bank gives almost no percentage 
on current accounts. Private banks, on the contrary, 
advance money on all sorts of securities quite easily. If 
the Imperial Bank became as obliging as the private 
banks, the Government bank, naturally being infinitely 
more trustworthy than private banks, would get millions 
of money and stop the greed of the other banks. In fact, 
the first would muzzle the second! A measure of this 
kind might be taken for a limited term of years, it would 
in reality be a kind of War Loam, nothing more !” 

Of course, perhaps the above scheme is foolish and 
impracticable, but when a phrase begins with: “ Here is 
a measure which can help Russia,” I give up hesitation 
and doubt and offer it to the scientific judgment of all 
those who possess that enviable power. 


A Parnrut Aratocy 


There is, however, a painful analogy between the case of 
Russia and England in the dependence of both our countries 
before the war to German supplies. 

There is another dangerous side to the syndicate system. 
Before the war Russia produced much too little to meet her 
own demands, and her supplies were too much dependent 
on Germany. Consequently, when the war began, we 
suddenly found ourselves, thanks to the syndicates, deprived 
of even such things as were indispensable to the country in 
every respect. 
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Tue Powtica, InrpLUENce oF THE SyNDICATES 

Nor can one shut one’s eyes to the political side of the 
syndicates. One need only turn to the present dearth of 
coal, iron, and other products, to convince oneself how 
serious is the systematic wholesale seizure by the banks of 
the most profitable trading enterprises, and how successfully 
they clip in the bud any new undertakings that might tend 
to cheapen the products concerned. There is in Russia an 
unlimited wealth of coal and iron, but there is never a 
sufficient supply of these commodities, and their price is 
always rising, simply because the banks are interested in 
preventing the formation of new foundries and mining 
enterprises. 

Let us also remember that at the beginning of the war 
the directors of very many Russian banks turned out to be 
Germans, who undoubtedly acted in every way in their own 
interests. Such banks, of course, support and give credit 
principally to German enterprises in Russia, and turn Rus- 
sian undertakings into syndicates, in the interests of German 
trade. 

All this points to one great fact—that syndicates, agree- 
ments, bankers’ trade speculations are chiefly responsible 
for the present rise in prices that is causing so much poverty 
and suffering. With the cheapening of the necessities of 
life, the burden of this terrible war would be far lighter and 
more bearable. 

Of course, the enormous size of the Russian Empire 
precludes a sufficient number of railway communications, 
There is a scheme to rectify this deficiency—and the 
sooner the better. 

Happily Russia is rich, and her colossal natural wealth 
will suffice to regulate the conditions of her trade. When 
this has been done, and the German element struck out, 
things will take their natural course, and the present artifi- 
cial rise of prices will be at an end. 

I wonder whether in other countries where the prices 
for necessaries have likewise risen in such an exorbitant 
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manner the banks and syndicates are exercising a similar 
baneful influence. 

Everybody should do his very best to stop the calamity, 
the victims of which, it must be always remembered, are 
the families of those heroes who sacrificed their lives for 
their duty and the honour and glory of their country, 


PuysitcaL Ngeps anp Morat Comrorr 

‘We must remember that whilst our troops sacrifice their 
blood, their health, their very lives, for the benefit of their 
country, those who remain at home and have the means 
to help must realize that their first duty is not only to 
send food, clothing and munitions to the front, but that 
they also must guarantee beyond all possible doubt that 
the families of the soldiers are not suffering from cold 
neglect and miseries of every sort. Even more important 
than physical needs is sometimes moral comfort. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE COMMON ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIONS 
OF INDIA 


By Six Guitrorp MOLEswortTH, K.C.LE. 


Tue principal religions of India are Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Muhammadanism. A study of these religions is most 
interesting, and it irresistibly leads to the conclusion that 
these religions, though now debased and overlaid with 
various accretions of medieval growth, have the same 
common origin, and were, in fact, originally identical; that 
their God was our God—the God who “in sundry times 
and divers places spake in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets ” (Heb. i, 1). 

It is therefore a question for serious consideration 
whether, instead of attempting to demolish these religions, 
it would not be wiser to endeavour to restore them to their 
original purity by freeing them from those accretions by 
which they have been corrupted, and to afford common 
ground upon which the lovers of true religion might meet ; 
to do, in fact, that which has given rise to the Buddhist 
religion and to the Brahmo Samaj and kindred movements. 

The question of identity of origin may be narrowed down 
to two groups: 

x, Hinduism and its offshoots, Buddhism, the Sikh 
religion, and the Brahmo and Arya Samaj, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Vedas and other 
sacred writings of the Hindus. 

2. Jews, Muhammadans, and Christians, the earliest 
records of which are contained in the Bible. 
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Tre Vevas (Knowledge, from the Greek ofa, I know) 


The Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus, written in 
Sanscrit, area collection of hymns, invocations, and prayers, 
compiled from about 1500 to 500 3.c., and probably some 
of them are contemporaneous with Abraham. Many of the 
Veda hymns may sometimes seem childish and common- 
place to the European mind, but a strong religious senti- 
ment predominates them. They prove that the Hindu 
religion was originally monotheistic; they throw light 
upon the manner in which the attributes of the one God 
have led to polytheism, and they furnish wonderful coinci- 
dences or parallels with our Scripture which indicate their 
origin from the same inspiration. The aberrations of 
medizeval Hinduism are unknown in the Vedas. The prin- 
cipal Vedas are the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The oldest and most 
important of these is the Rig-Veda, which the Brahmins 
believed to have been in existence 3000 B.c., and from it 
the other Vedas appear to have borrowed largely. 

Manu, the great Hindu lawgiver about 500 B.c., recogniz- 
ing the Veda, says : 


“Whatever doctrine rests not on the Vedas must 
pass away as recent, false, and fruitless.” 


Even the laws of Manu, if found on any point to be at 
variance with a single passage of the Veda, must be re- 
garded as at once overruled. 


Oxtcin oF PoLyTHEIss 

The attributes of the Deity were numerous. As in the 
Christian religion we have innumerable attributes of the 
Deity to bring Him down ta mortal comprehension, such 
as the “Almighty,” the ‘ Omniscient,” the ‘“ Omnipresent,” 
the “Light of the World,” the “ Triune God,” the “ Word,” 
the “Dayspring from on High,” “ Heaven,” “ Jehovah,” 
“ Jove,” the * Elohim,” the “ Creator,” the “ Preserver,” the 

VOL. VIII. 2D 
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“ Paraclete,” the “ Morning Star,” the ‘Sun of Righteous- 
ness”: so in like manner the poets of the Vedas, with the 
characteristic imagery of the East, symbolized the Deity. 
The Vedas speak of ‘“ Dyaus” (the bright), “ Dyu” (the 
sky or heaven), hence Ze’s, Zeus-pater, Jupiter, Deus, the 
Deity, Dieu. Also “ Varuna ” (otpavds, heaven), ‘‘ Deva” 
(bright), ““ Ushas” (the dawn or dayspring), “ Agni (ignis, 
fire), “ Indra” (day), “ Prithvi” (the broad), “ Mittra” (the 
sun), etc. 

The Vedas show incontestably that all these are inter— 
changeable, representing the one God: 


“That which is one the wise call in diverse manners 
Agni Yama... . Wise poets make the beautiful 
winged manifold, though He is one (Rig-Veda, i. 164). 
+ ++ They call Him Indra, Mittra, Varuna, Agni; then 
is He the well-winged heavenly Garutma.... He 
was our born Lord of All, all that is. He established 
the earth and sky, who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice. ... He who gives life and strength, 
in whose hand is immortality and death, who gaverns 
all men and beasts. He whose greatness the snowy 
mountains, the sea, and the distant rivers, proclaim. 
He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm 
(Rig-Veda, i. 2, rar). 

“Agni (fire) held the earth; He established the 
heavens by beautiful words (Rig-Veda, i. 67). 

“Varuna (heaven) stemmed the wide firmament ; 
He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven. He 
stretched out apart the glorious sky and the earth 
(Rig-Veda, vii. 86). . 

« Through want of strength, Thou strong and great 
God, have I gone wrong. Have mercy, All Mighty 
(Hymn to Varuna, Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

“Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness, punish us not for that 
offence.” 
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It is not difficult to account for the gradual transition 
from monotheism to polytheism by the symbolization of 
the attributes of the Deity, thus endowing them with 
separate entity. The Greek and Roman mythology affords 
innumerable examples of this kind. When once the poly- 
theistic element has been introduced, there is no limit to 
the number of gods. Every hero becomes a god. Even in 
our days, a sect has sprung up in India that worships 
General John Nicholson as “ Jahn Nikalsen.” 

I am not sure that 1 did not myself run some risk of 
being deified ; for a fakir told me that I was believed to be 
the brother of Juggernath, in allusion to my connection with 
railways and the locomotive engine, which is held to be a 
rival to the Car of Juggernath. 

_ In the Veda is found a belief in a personal immortality : 


“ Where is the eternal light of the world ? Where the 
sun is placed in that immortal and imperishable world, 
place me, O Soma... where there is happiness 
and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, where the 
desires of our desire are attained, there make me im- 
mortal,” 


Again, the trinity of the Godhead is clearly shadowed in 
an address to Agni: 


" Giver of life and immortality, one in Thine essence, 
but to mortals three, displaying their eternal triple 


form as fire on earth, as lightning in the air, as sun in 
heaven.” 


Again, in an address to Vishnu : 


“ Hail to Thee, Mighty Lord, the world’s Creator, 
Supporter, and Destroyer, three in one, one in thine 
essence, tripartite in action.” 

The story of the universal flood is described, in which 
Manu (not the lawgiver) is instructed by Vishau to build a 
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ship and take on board of it the seven sages, and the seeds 
of all existing things. And Visbnu (the preserver), in the 
shape of a fish, directed the course of the ship until it was 
safely homed on the top of a high mountain. 

Again, in the Rig-Veda appears a parallel to the inter- 
position of the Deity in the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
in which King Harishandra, the father of the boy, bound 
his victim, whetted his knife; but before the blow was 
struck the boy’s prayer for delivery was heard, and a mes- 
sage from Varuna granted him a reprieve and remitted ali 
further claim from Harishandra. 


PaRALLELS FROM THE VEDA AND TUE Mana-BHaraT 


“In the beginniog there was 
neither ought nor nought. There 
was neither sky nor atmosphere 
about . . . there was neither death 
nor immortality, there was neither 
day nor Jight nor darkness; only 
the Existent One breathed calmly, 
self-contained ; nought else there 
was, nought else above, beyond.” 

“The mighty Varuna who rules 
above looks down upon these worlds, 
his kingdom, as if close at hand 
When men can imagine they do 
ought by stealth, he knows it. No 
one can stand or walk or softly 
glide alone, but Varuna detects him 
and his movement spies. ... Who- 
ever should flee far beyond the 
sky would not escape the grasp 
of Varuna the King” (Atharva- 
Veda, iv.). 

Yearning for him Farsceing, my 
thoughts move onward as kine to 
their pastures” (Address to Varuna). 

“Who in this world is able to 
distinguish the virtuous from the 
wicked? Both alike the fruitful 
earth supports, on both alike re- 
freshing breezes blow, and both 
alike the waters purify.” 


“In the beginning God created 
heaven and the earth. And the carth 
was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters” (Gen. 
ia, 2) 


“Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising, Thou under- 
standest my thoughts afarof ... 
I€ I take the wings of the morning,” 
ete. (2s, oxxix.). 


‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God” (Ps, xiii.). 

“That ye may be children of 
your Father which is in heaven: 
for He maketh the sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust” 
(Matt. v.45) 
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“Lay up the onlytreasure Amass 
that wealth wich thieves cannot 
abstract nor tyrants seize.” 


“Heaven's gate is very narrow 
and minute, it cannot be perceived 
by foolish men, blmded by the 
ilusions of the world. Its 
massive bolts are pnde and passion, 
avarice and lust.” 

““Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts, subdue a truthful man by 
truth, vanquish an angry man by 
gentleness, and overcome the evil 
man by goodness, Treat no one 
with disdain, mth patience bear 
reviling language, with an angry 
man be never angry. Blessings give 
for cursings. Never meet an angry 
Maan with anger, nor return reviling 
for reving Smite not him who 
amateth thee ” 

““Pnde not thyself on thy re- 
higwous works , give to the poor, but 
talk not of thy gifts, by pride re 
ligious merit melts away, the ment 
of thy alms by ostentation” (Afaha- 
Bharat). 

“Do not to others that which if 
done to thee would cause thee pain, 
this 13 a sum of duty... a man 
obtains a proper rule of action by 
looking on his neighbour as bim- 
self” (Zds2). 

“An evil mmded man wm quick 
to see his neighbour's faults, though 
small as mustard seed, but when 
he turna his eyes towards hus own, 
though large as bilva fruit, he none 
ducerns” (/6:d.). 


“Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal, 
‘but lay up for yourselves treasures 
am heaven” (Afait. vt 19). 

“Strat is the gate and narrow 
1s the way which leadeth unto hfe, 
and few there be that find it” 
(afatt. wa. 14)- 


“Whosoever shall strike thee on 
thy nght cheek, turn to him the 
other also... . Bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that 
despitetully use you" (Afatt. v 
39: 44)» 


“When thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy ngbt 
hand doeth, that thine alms may 
be m secret, and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly” (Afatt. vi. 3, 4) 

*Thow shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” (Afark an 31). 


“Thou hypocnte, trst cast out 
the beam out of thine own cye, 
then shalt thow sec clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye” (Afatt wu 5). 


Accrerions or Hinpuism 


Max-Mulles, the great authority on Indian religion, has 


written : 
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“ Does caste, as we find it in Nanu, and at the pre- 
sent day, form a part of the most ancient religious 
teaching of the Vedas? We can answer with an 
emphatic ‘No! There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Veda for the complicated system of 
caste ; no authority for the degraded position of the 
Sfdras ; there is no law to prohibit the different classes 
of the people fromliving together, from eating and drink- 
ing together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes; no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages with indelible stigma. .. . 
From a European point ot view, there is no doubt, 
even in the Veda, of a great deal that is absurd and 
childish, and from a Christian point of view there is 
little we can fully approve. There is no trace in the 
Veda of the atrocities of Siva and Kali, nor of the 
licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most of the miracu- 
lous adventures of Vishnu. We find in it no 
Jaw to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of 
any human being to a state below the animal. There 
is no text to countenance laws which allow the mar- 
riage of children, and prohibit the marriage of child 
widows ; and the unhallowed rite of burning the widow 
with the corpse of her husband is both against the 
spirit and letter of the Veda” (‘Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop,” Max- Muller, vol. ii., p. 311). 


MUuHAMMADANISM 


It is scarcely necessary to state that Muhammadanism 
and the Jewish and Christian religions have the same 
origin; that Allah of the Muhammadans is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Muhammadanism was the outcome of a revolt against 
the degraded condition into which the Jewish and Oriental 
Christian religions had fallen. It was an endeavour to 
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reform. There can be little doubt that at the outset 
Muhammad was a conscientious and sincere reformer, but 
how far his success changed his character, or how far his 
zealous followers attributed to him motives and actions that 
were not in reality his, it is difficult to ascertain. Certain 
it is that most of the evils of Muhammadanism, as it now 
exists, have been the work of his followers after his death. 

At the outset, Muhammad proclaimed the Unity of the 
God of Abraham. He taught that the Creator ruled the 
universe with love and mercy, and that He alone was to be 
worshipped ; that the decrees of life must be placed in His 
hands in trust and love. The Koran was compiled after 
his death under the orders of Kalipha Abu Bekr, but the 
first version of it was so full of errors and contradictions 
that it was revised under the orders of Kalipha Othman, 
and the original version was destroyed. 

Much of the historical portion of the Koran has been 
largely drawn from the Jewish Scriptures, though with 
some degree of inaccuracy. 


Buopuisu 


Buddhism was a revolt from the errors and aberrations 
of mediaval Hinduism. It extends over nearly one-fourth 
of the human race. 

The great moral duties enforced by Buddha are— 


* Kill not ; steal not; lie not; commit not adultery ; 
drink not strong drink ; exercise charity and benevo- 
lence ; be pure; be virtuous; be patient; be forbear- 
ing; be courageous; be contemplative; seek after 
knowledge.” 


Bishop Brigandet, in his Life of Gaudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese, has said: 

“Whether Buddhism be reviewed in its extent and 

diffusion, or in the compound nature of its doctrines, 

it claims the serious attention of every inquiring mind. 
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+ + + Though based upon capital and revolting errors, 
Buddhism teaches a surprising number of the finest 
and purest moral truths. . . . It may be said in favour 
of Buddhism that no philosophico-religious system has 
ever held to an equal degree the notion of a Saviour 
and Deliverer, and the necessity of His mission for 
procuring salvation, in a Buddhist sense, of man ; but 
by an inexplicable and deplorable eccentricity the pre-~ 
tended Saviour, after having taught man the way to 
deliver himself from the tyranny of his passion, lands 
him after all into the bottomless gulf of a total 
annihilation.” 

In this last sentence it would appear that the Bishop’s 

view of Buddhist annihilation is mistaken. 


Is Nirvana ANNIHILATION? 


The meaning of Nirvana (or Niebban of the Burmese), 
the great goa! to be reached by Buddhists, has been a sub- 
ject of much dispute. At one time Max-Miuller held the 
opinion that it meant annihilation. He likened it to the 
blowing out of a lamp; but later investigation led him to 
abandon the notion that it involved nihilism. The word 
Nirvana, from Ni, a negative, and wana, a desire, signifies 
freedom from destre—in other words, freedom from self or 
selfishness. It cannot mean annihilation, because Buddha 
himself in his lifetime, at the close of his first discourse at 
Benares, stated that he had arrived at the state of Nirvana, 
and experienced the cessation of desire, and he observed = 
“ This is my last birth. Henceforth I shall have no other 
stage of existence,” meaning thereby that he was not sub- 
ject to further incarnations, to which he had been subject 
before his attainment to Nirvana. 

In Buddha's Dharmapada, or Path of Virtue, Niebban 
ia spoken of as a state of happiness, of knowledge, of 
immortality, all of which are inconsistent with annihilation. 

Amongst the Sanscrit synonymous terms for Nirvans, or 
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Niebban, are “ Achuta,” 4, not, and chu¢a, death, or free- 
dom from death—dze., immortality; “Tunhakkhaya,” 
destruction of desire ; “ Amatu,” from 4, not, and, mara, 
te kill: not liable to death—zs., immortality. 

I have sometimes discussed the question with Buddhist 
priests, but I have not been able in any case to find that 
they consider Nirvana, or Niebban, to be annihilation. A 
missionary in Burma with whom I discussed the question 
wrote to me from Tongoo: “ My interpreter and several of 
the Buddhists often use the word Niebban of the Christian 
Heaven. Certainly the common people in no way realize 
the idea of annihilation. To them Niebban is simply a 
place of happiness.” 

‘When I have questioned the Buddhist priests on the pro- 
blem of creation, they have repudiated the idea that Buddha 
was in any way a creator, and when I pressed the question, 
“By whom was the universe created?” the answer has 
been : ‘‘ We do not know.” 


Tue Braumo Samay 


The Brahmo Samaj movement was first started in 1828, 
as a reaction against the corruption and misconceptions of 
Hinduism, by Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who denounced these 
accretions, refuted polytheism, and advocated a return to 
the principles inculcated in the philosophic ‘ Upanishads” 
of the Vedas. The movement did not make much pro- 
gress until it was revived, about 1842, by Debendra Nath 
Tagore, a wealthy resident of Calcutta, under whose 
auspices it made great progress and gained a large number 
of adherents. Its progress, however, was subsequently 
interrupted by divisions respecting the inspiration of the 
Vedas, which led to a split, and this was accentuated by the 
sanction of Keshub Chunder Sen to the marriage of his 
daughter, aged fourteen, to the Rajah of Kooch Behar, 
although he had previously denounced the Hindu principle 
of child-marriages. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was the most eloquent and able 
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champion of the Brahmo Samaj. It is unfortunate that 
the movement should have also been checked by the want of 
sympathy and passive resistance of some Christian mission- 
aries in India. I was present at a very large meeting of 
the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta in which Keshub Chunder 
Sen spoke of Jesus Christ as— 


“The greatest and truest benefactor of mankind, 
who originated that mighty religious movement that 
scattered blessings on untold nations and generations.” 


And he added : 


‘‘ Blessed Jesus! Immortal Son of God! May the 
world appreciate Him and follow His footsteps !” 


Here seemed to be common ground on which Christianity 
might have met Hinduism and paved the way to Christianity, 
affording the Christian missionary the opportunity to press 
on the Hindus the arguments used by St. Paul with the 
Athenians : 


“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you ” (Acts xvii. 23). 


But advantage was not taken of the opportunity. 

The objections that have been raised to a recognition 
of all that is good in Indian religions are twofold : 

1. That the nearer any religion approaches Christianity 
in its moral aspect, the greater is the difficulty in conversion 
to Christianity. 

2, That the “utter and complete degradation of 
Hinduism is so great that no religion that is in any sense 
of God could have fallen so low,” and that “‘ Satan was the 
inventor of Hinduism.” 

With regard to the first objection, it may be replied that, 
even should the recognition fail to end in conversion to 
Christianity, there would be a great gain to humanity in 
the rescue of so many from the toul accretions of Hinduism 
and in bringing them into touch with Christian ethics. 
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With regard to the second objection, it is illogical to 
attribute the evil to Satanic influence, and to deny heavenly 
influence in the case of the good. On similar grounds it 
might be argued that the Jewish religion was of Satanic 
origin, as evidenced by the degraded idolatry into which it 
has lapsed from time to time, and which has been a fertile 
source of denunciation by the prophets. 


Tue Sixx ReELicion 


The Sikh religion was due to another reaction against 
the various accretions of the Hindu religion, and to a 
desire to restore its pristine purity by “ Guru” (or spiritual 
guide) Nanak, who in 1469 summed up its creed as follows : 


“There is but one God whose Name is true; the 
Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, immortal, unborn, 
self-existent, great and bountiful, He is and was and 
ever shall be.” 


Mr. Macauliffe, 1.c.s,, in an article on the Sikh Religion 
published in the Asiatic QuarTerty Review of July, 1910, 
says that 


“The Sikhs claim that their religion prohibits 
idolatry, hypocrisy, caste exclusiveness, the cremation 
of widows, the immurement of women, the use of wine 
and other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking, infanticide, 
slander, pilgrimages to sacred rivers and tanks of the 
Hindus ; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for favours 
received, philanthropy, justice, impartiality, truth, 
honesty, and all the domestic virtues known to the 
holiest Christians. It would be difficult to point toa 
more comprehensive ethical code.” 


In justice to our missionaries, it must be admitted that 
there are some—and I hope many—who take a wider view 
of that which is good in Indian religions. Amongst these 
may be named the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, S.P.G., missionary, 
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and afterwards Bishop, in Tinnevelly, who in 1874 expressed 
the following views in Congress : 


“YT recognize in Hinduism a higher element—an 
element which I cannot but recognize as Divine, 
struggling with what is earthly and evil in it, and 
frequently overborne, though never entirely destroyed. 
I trace the operation of this Divine element in the 
religiousness, the habit of seeing God in all things 
and all things in God, which has formed so marked a 
characteristic of the people of India during every 
period of their history. I trace in it the conviction 
that there is a God, however erroneously His attributes 
may be conceived, in whom or through whom all 
things have their being... . Nor need we hesitate 
to recognize in such ideas a Divine origin, seeing that 
in every human society, especially in the domain of 
morals, we may always and everywhere see a Divine 
purpose working itself into shape.” 


The following extract is from the inaugural address of 
Professor Max-Muller at the Congress of Orientalists in 
1874: 

“1 feel the time will come when those who at present 
profess to be most disquieted by our studies will be the 
most grateful for our support; for having shown, by 
evidence that cannot be controverted, that all religions 
spring from the same sacred soil, the human heart; 
that all are quickened by the same Divine Spirit, the 
still, small voice ; and that though the outward forms of 
religion may change, may wither and decay, yet as 
Jong as man is what he is, and what be has been, he 
will postulate again and again the infinite as the very 
condition of the finite: he will yearn for something 
which the world cannot give.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A merzrine of the East India Association was held 2t Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., on Monday, March 20, 1916, at which a paper by 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, x.c.1.z,, entitled ‘The Common Origin of 
the Religions of India” was read. Sir Krishne G. Gupta, x.c.8.1., occupied 
the cbair, and the following Indies and gentlemen, amongst others, were 
present: Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.c.1.x., Sic Frederick Lely, 
K.CLE, C.S.1, Sir Frank C. Gates, K.c.1.., C.8.L., Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Colonel C. E. Yate, ¢.5.1., C.m.G., M.P., Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.1., Henry 
Marsh, c..e., C. H. Roberts, u.r., Mr. E. H. Man, ce, Mr. J. F. G. 
‘Walton, ¢.1.z., Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Oliver 
Bainbridge, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McDonald, Mrs. Cowburn, Miss Rising, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, Mrs. Couch- 
man, Mrs. Joseph, Mr. Roechling, Mrs, White, Miss Webster, Mrs. Stoton, 
Mr. Cozens, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Wigley, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Me. G. V. Utam- 
sing, Mr. C. R. Dubash, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, The Rev. Frank Penny, 
Miss Burton, Mrs. Blaise, Mr. A. H. Benton, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. 
¥. De Monté, Mr. P. Bannerjee, Mr. Edmund Russell, Miss Mason, Mr. 
and Miss Molesworth, Miss E. Molesworth, Mrs. Candy, Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
Mr, and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. C. Colton, Miss Brown, 
Mr, Gerald Bonnaud, Mr. Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. Francis P. Marchant, Mr. 
¥. Grubb, Mr. Jobn Marshall, Mr. S. Lincoln, Mrs. Grose, Mrs. Curtis, 
Mr. W. M. J. Williams, Mrs. R. Dick, Mr. C. C. James, Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss A. A. Smith, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. Albert 
Fleming, Mr. J. Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dennys, Mrs. Gordon 
Farquharson, Mr. L, Fitzgerald, Mr. Krishnalal Sakerlal Desai, Mrs. 
Stewart Everett, Mrs. Kelly, Miss Hopley and Dr. John Pollen, c.1.5., 
Hon. Secretary. 

‘The Cuatraan : Ladies and gentlemen, my duty is very short and very 
pleasant, because all those who are connected with India in any way must 
be well aware of the name of if they are not personally acquainted with, 
Sir Guilford Molesworth. His life, fortunately, bas been a long and 
most useful one. He is one of the recognized heads of the engineering 
Profession, and he was, as you know, President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers for several years. Also we know that he has special knowledge 
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of currency, and that he is one of the best known authorities on the ques- 
tion of bi-metallism. But be has certainly given us 2 surprise by the title 
of the paper which he is about to read to us. We never suspected, after 
living « strenuous life in one of the most strenuous of professions, that he 
could be devoting so much attention to the religions of India. Anybow 
he bas been most kind to write for us on that important subject. Ido 
not mind telling you bis age; he was born in the year 1828, and it is 
@ most remarkable thing when you come to think of it that when he was 
seventy-two years of age he made 2 most characteristic request. In 1900 
Sir Guilford made an application to Lord Lansdowne offering himself as 
a volunteer to the Engineering Staff Corps, and in doing so he writes: 
“TI went out Isat year at the request of the Foreign Office to report on the 
‘Uganda Railway, and had to live out in East Africa, camping out and doing 
the greatest portion of marching on foot or by bicycle. During the hottest 
day of that summer I cycled forty-six miles without experiencing any 
fatigue.” That is from a gentleman of seventy-two years of age, mind 
you. However, we are giad to see that at eighty-cight he is no less 
emergetic. I will not stand between you and him any longer, but will ask 
him to kindly read his paper. 

‘The paper was then read. 

The Cuatrrman: Ladies and gentlemen, in inviting discussion on the 
subject of the paper that has been read to us, it is customary for the 
Chairman to make 2 few prefatory remarks. I do that with the very 
greatest pleasure, because I, as an Indian, and as a Hindu, am very 
grateful to the lecturer for the very generous and sympathetic way in 
which he has treated the subject of the religions of India. In a short 
compass he has tried to deal with a very complicated and difficult subject, 
and we must, I think, give him credit for the excellent way in which he 
hasdone it. (Applause.) Naturally his paper is devoted more to Hinduism 
than to any of the other religions that are believed in in India, because out 
Of the 325,000,000 people who comprise the population of India nearly 
two-thirds are Hindus in one form or another ; but J am also glad that he 
has treated the subject in the way that he bas done, because there is a great 
deai of misconception in this country about the scope of Hinduism, and 
that misconception, instead of being dissipated by peuple who ought to 
know better, is often mystified and aggravated by interested parties in 
order to raise money so that the mission work shall be carried on in India 
to convert Indians. We all know the myth about the Car of Juggernaut. 
Juggernaut is represented as 2 Moloch thirsting for buman blood ; bnt, as 
‘a matter of fact, he is only 2 very humane person ; no fish, flesh, or meat 
is ever allowed on his table, and he is 2 strict vegetarian, a0 that al] these 
inventions are made with an object which is not always 2 very worthy one. 
‘Unfortunately Hinduism lends itself to attacks from various directions for 
the very simple reason that it has existed for over 3,000 years, and during 
‘this long period it has undergone many changes, some for the better, 
i great many for the worse 

Sir Guilford has slready referred to the simple beliefs inculcated in the 
Vedas. Some of you are perhaps not aware that the Vedas take us back 
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to 4,500 years before Christ, and the extracts that he has read to you from 
the Vedas will show, even at that very early period, how far the Hindus 
had advanced in their spiritual conceptions. ‘They were far abead of any 
older nation, whether you look to the Egyptians, or to the Romans, or any 
other ancient race. We talk of the idolatry of the Hindus; but, of the 
true conception of God and of the true aim of all spiritual endeavours, 
they had a much clearer grasp than any of their contemporaries had at the 
time and many nations for centories afterwards. Of course, Hinduism 
started with the Vedas, and shortly after the Vedas—that is to say, about 
3,000 years before Christ—there were certain other books composed to 
which Sir Guilford has not referred—I mean the Upanishads, where you 
find the highest spiritual ideals that were ever attained by any nation at 
any time, and those ideals are, to 2 great extent, followed now in India by 
some of the reform movements like the Brahmo Samdj. Then, you know, 
abont the sixth century came Buddhism, and it is very curious that up to 
the advent of Buddhism in India there no idolatry; there was no 
image worship. Image worship came really when Buddhism declined and 
Hinduism again prospered, but in a form different from what it had in the 
‘Vedic time and in the time of Buddhism. Buddhism was a revolt against 
certain of the ritualistic practices of Hinduism, but, unfortunately, the 
followers of Buddha deified him and so introduced the worship of images, 
& thing which was absolutely unknown in India before the Buddhist period. 
With the decline of Buddhism there arose all kinds of superstitions and 
idolatrous beliefs, and the Hindu Pantheon multiplied, not by the thousand 
or by the hundreds of thousands, but by the million, until every stone and 
every tree and every river was deified in some way or other. But the old 
ideals were never altogether forgotten; and, therefore, Hinduism, com- 
mencing from the beginning down to the present day, affords a sort of 
satisfaction for people of all classes and grades of beliefs. You find the 
highest spiritual ideals and the highest principles of morality that are to 
be found in any religion, and alongside of them the worst practices of 
idolatry and superstition. So that Hinduism affords a very good range 
for offensive atrack from all directions, and people take advantage of those 
weak spots according to their points of view. Sir Guilford has made the 
title of his paper “The Common Origia of the Religions of India,” bat 
most of you will be inclined to ask: Why did he not make his title a little 
more comprebensive and say, What is the common origin of all the religions 
of the world? because, while treating of Indian religions—undoubtediy he 
has given more attention to Hinduism—he has brought in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, co that when dealing with it in that way, I should almost 
have thought that he might profitably have gone to the common origin of 
ail religions. What we have to thank him for is the direction he has given 
of the spirit in which that question is to be approached. You will never 
come to am satisfactory solution of that question if you approach it from the 
point of dogma and ritual and not from the spirit in which alt questions of 
religion should be studied. (Applause-) It 1s, after all, the human mind, 
the human conscience which is the seat of religion, and mere belief in 
particular books or particular theories or particular tenets will have no 
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influence on life. We have evidence of it in Europe at this moment. 
‘The Christian nations are at war, brothers are fighting brothers, and both 
sides are appealing to the same God—on the one side in defence of 
righteousness and justice, and on the other side on behalf of everything 
that is wrong in any religion. And yet, poor God! what is He to do, 
appealed to on both sides for victory? But if salvation is to come to thia 
world, it will come from a proper appreciation of all the religions, and it 
in a good sign that people in every part of the world are beginning to think 
if there is not a common religion and if there is not something essential 
and absolutely necessary which is to be found in all the great religions of 
the world. We do not hear so much of persecution now. We know what 
the Christians did in the days of the Inquisition, and all the other forms 
of iniquity in order to convert people. We have also heard of other 
religions which have not been free from persecution. But be it said to 
the credit of Hinduism that it has never tried forcible conversion. One 
of the great signs that is to be found all over the world is the spirit of 
liberalism in religions; people are beginning to realize that the great 
spiritual truths are not a monopoly of this religion or that religion, but 
that the two great principles which underlie all spiritual ideals—that is to 
say, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man—uare to be found 
really in ail the religions that are worth anything in this world. Those 
two great truths were preached by the Vedas 1,500 years before Christ, 
and then Buddha spoke of love; afterwards Christianity and Muham- 
madanism worked in the same direction—viz., to purify religion from all 
forms of idolatry and to breathe the true spirit of monotheism. But, 
after all, in their essentials all these religions agree and thero is no reason 
to quarrel; and if we could leave aside for a moment mere dogmas and 
tenets we should find that at the bottom we all belong to the same religion, 
and, as 1 said just now, we should all agree that the title of this paper might 
well have been: “ The Common Origin of all Religions,” (Applause.) 
‘Mr, Mua, the Editor of The Quest, remarked that the same thought 
had occurred to him as had occurred to the Chairman when he read the 
title of the very interesting lecture that had been delivered. He thought, 
firat of all, that if the subject was to be treated from a spiritual standpoint 
the phrasing of the title should be altered to make this clear, for it would 
be very difficult indeed to show the common origin historically of all the 
different religions of India. From the standpoint that the lecturer had 
put forward, however, there could be no doubt to any man of profound 
religious conviction that the spiritual elements of the great religions of the 
world roust all come from the same source. It was a matter of profound 
congratulation to find that within the last twenty years or so an enormous 
change had come over the spirit of workers in the missionary field and in 
the methods by which they were trying to win from the other great religions 
recruits to their own faith. He was especially glad to see the difference of 
attitude adopted with regard to the religions of India, and to note that two 
series of volumes were now being published written by sympathetic men 
who are leamed in their subjects, while at the same titoe they hold that 
Christianity is the highest expression of spiritual religion in the world, 
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‘The epeaker wished to associate himself with the simple but wise and 
generous point of view that had been put forward by the Chaurman with 
regard to the atudy of the great religions. A great deal bad been leamed 
from the comparative study of religions in ther outer forme, but w his 
opinion the inner side was of most interest, and mdeed of the greatest 
importance What one really desired to know was what our fellow-men 
and women really thought and felt in practising the inner rites of their 
own religion, so as thereby to come into contact with that which us the 
soul and hfe of a religion, Some years ago the speaker had the honour 
of premding at a gathering that had met to hear representatives of the 
reat religions discuss the proposition Is it possible for any great religion 
to acknowledge the spiritual equality with itself of another great rehgion? 
Several distinguished speakers at that gathering had tried from their own 
standpoints to be as sympathetic as they possibly could in the face of this 
searching proposition , but the only speaker who showed that there was no 
hesitation or reservation in his mind on the subject was Sir Knshna Gupta, 
the present Chairman. It was possible in India for a man who held reso- 
lutely to the truth of his own tradition to have a whole hearted welcome 
for thase who were honestly following the inner conviction of their own 
hearts in loyalty to other traditions It was very difficult to find that 
spint of religious amity in the Western world It was difficult indeed in 
certain inner ways as well as in outer ways Personally the speaker had 
no hesitation in accepting the practisers of spiritual truth i any of the 
great fmths as on an equality in every way with regard to rehgion One 
who knew more of the true spirit of religion and more of the value of 
buman hfe and thought could, of course, show a higher ideal to those who 
were of inferior education or infenor mode of hfe But it was not fa to 
inshtute a comparison between the best in one religion and the infenor 
elements in another The speaher concluded by remarking that he would 
say to his Indian fnends with regard to such a book as Dr Macmicol's 
recent “Sympathetic Study of Indian Theism,” in which, however, the 
author tries to show that Christian Theism 1s morally and spintually 
superior, that when confronted with such a sympathetic and honest 
eriticism, it was the bounden duty of Indua men of religion who were 
fskalled in their own tradition to take such a book in good part, and as 
politely and as honestly to reply to that criticism. If that were done in 
@ spint of tolerance and religious chivalry on both sides there would 
be a greater richness of spirntual realization, which, after all, should be 
the dearest thing to the hearts of those who were following the truly 
spiritual path in all of the great religious traditions of the world without 
distinction 

‘The Rev, F. Penny thanked the lecturer and the Chauman for their 
imtereatig paper and remarks, and was afrard that he could not add 
anything of much value to the discussion. He would lhe to point out 
on the analogy of a lecturer making a revelation to a classroom of 
students that the onginal revelation to people was received by them in 
different ways: some people had gone forth to different parts of the 
‘world having learnt their lesson ; others had half learnt 2t; some had not 
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bothered about it; and others left the subject, saying; “ Is is too difficult 
to understand.” One could see from a study of the great nations of the 
past, the Babylonians and Egyptians and contemporary nations, that 
some of them had absorbed some of the religious teaching which was 
revealed to the world at some time or other by God Himself; that this 
revelation had had a great spiritual effect upon those who believed it, 
and tried to work it according to what they were taught originally. There 
were other nations who were struggling to do the same thing but were 
unable to attsin to the same kind of spirituality because they had only 
half learnt their lesson ; there were also others who had wandered farther 
away from the centre of things, because they had not learnt their lesson 
at all, and were making use of some sort of religion which they had 
evolved from their own consciousness ; and there were others who were 
quite unable to assimilate any of the higher truths taught, whose religions 
were of a bestial character. He did not mind using the word “ bestial” 
because those who knew the south of India would agree with him that 
the word was not too strong to use with regard to certain religions which 
were practised. The point the speaker would like to make was that 
all religions had some agreement with the original revelation made. The 
revelation might have been given through the agency of nature; or 
through that of prophets—that is, people who spoke of certain things 
which they had been taught in a certain way—or it might have been 
revealed by persons called seers, who have a deeper sense of spiritual 
matters and see farther into them than other people. However it 
given, he was convinced that it was given; and that the present state 
of religion throughout the world was the result of the different ways in 
which the revelation had been received. He would conclude by saying 
that he had listened with great pleasure to the remarks of the Chairman, 
and recognized the tolerant spirit in which he had said that all ought to 
work together to go on finding out things and to receive one another's 
impressions, and to try and learn more and more of that which God had 
constantly tried to teach us. 

Mr. Otiver Barnsrince ssid that he experienced great pleasure by 
season of his being present to hear the lecture. He thought that the 
Westerners present would not, after hearing it, arrogate to themselves 
the belief that their religion was the only religion, but would come to the 
conclusion that all religions were true in the respect that they were all 
aiming towards the one great end. He had been convinced from bis 
knowledge of the native races of the world, that no one race was below 
another, but only bebind another in the train of progression. 

Mr. S. Liscoin said he felt it somewhat presumptuous to offer an 
‘opinion, but, arising out of the discussion, he would present a view on 
a matter which be felt had been overlooked. There had been a discussion 
abont religion, common humanity and progress. As a member of the 
Jewish race he bad not heard one word in praise of that race, which had 
given to the world of its best in matters of religion and art. To his 
wilnd refigion waa entirely the result of birth with its resultant environ- 
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he, Hke 2 friend of his, been bom a Jew but adopted by a Catholic 
mother and father he would probably have become a Catholic eventually. 
‘Therefore, if religion was the result of birth and also the result of 
environment, why throw scorn and obloquy on any member of another 
faith?® He would appeal to the Meeting to speak a word on behalf of 
the down-trodden nation of Jews, When one talked about human 
sentiment and common relationship they might remember that the 
fondamental principle of their common humanity alone united them, and 
that, in the words of the prophet, they had all one Father, and one God 
alone had created them. 

Mr. Marciant said that in the history of all the great world religions, 
—<.g., Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and all forms of Christianity—there 
were men marked out far more than others by their deep devotion to the 
contemplative side of their religion, known as mystics—eg., Thomas & 
Kempis. He would venture to express the opinion, formed some time 
ago, that if it were possible to have a conference of the eminent mystics 
belonging to the great religions, it would be found that their experiences 
were very largely identical. 

‘The Cuatmaan: I have now pleasure in calling upon Sit Guilford 
Molesworth to reply. 

Six Guitrorp Mo.sswostx: I am afraid I have sot much to say in 
reply. One thing I may say is that I have not dealt with the other 
religions of the world besides those of India, simply because 1 have no 
personal acquaintance with them, whereas 1 havea great personal acquaint- 
ance with the religions of India. 

One of the speakers hes taken exception to my suggesting that the 
missionary should aot use the opportunity of impressing upon Hindus 
the Christian religion, by the argument that ‘Whom ye iguorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you." I do not think that the missionaries 
would be very much at fault in using the words which St. Paul used, 
and in circumstances almost identically similar as regards their ignorance 
of Christ. 

I must thank the Chairman for so kindly coming to preside on this 
occasion. His views have been most valuable and interesting to us, and 
I think he deserves our hearty thanks. 

Dr, Joun Porten said be had been asked by brother Members of 
Council to move the vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer, and 
this he did with very great pleasure because both the Lecturer and the 
Chairman were very old friends of his, and be had, in common with the 
rest of the audience, listened with close attention and edification to the 
thoughtful lecture and to the illuminating address of the Chairman. 
‘The subject of the religions of India was one which be (Dr. Pollen) had 
often pondered over during his service in India, and be hailed Sir Guilford’s 
Jecture as a kind of much-needed protest sgainst the misdirection of 
Christian zeal and charity involved in thoughtless proselytiem and ia 

© The scurrilous treatment of Jews in some parts of the globe merited prompt 
sepression. ‘The geaera! apathy of the world on thia question of religious intolerance was, 
© gigantic iniquity. 
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trying to convert people from one form of religion to another. There was 
surely quite enough to be done in trying to turn people from irreligion to 
religion ; and it should not be forgotten that God had never ieft Himself 
without witness in the religion of any rece or people, nor could it be 
denied that Christ, in some mysterious way was “implicit ” in all religions, 
just as surely as His spirit, and His spirit alone, was their common 
cause. This truth was clearly set forth in the Catechism, but very few 
people took the trouble of trying to think what the Catechism meant 
when it saya Christ has redeemed the whole world. It clearly declares 
that the relation of Christ to man is universal, final, and absolute, that 
He is something objective, or ontologic in relation to the human race, 
and quite independent of man’s religion, knowledge, or will This is 
what the Catechism means by saying, “Who bath redeemed me and all 
mankind,” and Christians can listen to no definition of God which 
forgets that He is the Universal Father, and to no definition of the Son 
which makes Him other than the Image of tha? Invisible. Christ is not 
some special Diety of some small Christian sect or of some minute 
subsection, but He is the Saviour “who has redeemed us and a// 
mankind,” and this Christ is the God of all. If Christians realized this, 
they would be more charitable and tolerant to all sincere worshippers, 
and would be more ready to help in harmonizing the religions of the 
world on the lines set forth so earnestly by the Lecturer and by the 
Chairman, to both of whom he moved a hearty vote of thanks. 

Sim Fagperick Lety said be had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. 

Ste Guitvorp Mo.eswortn: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much. It has been a great pleasure for me to come, and I must 
thank you all for the patient manner in which you have listened to me, 
and the kindness with which you have met me. I wish to make one 
explanation with regard to the Jewish religion. I have not particularized 
upon that because I merely consider that the Jewish religion has been, 
until the birth of Christ, identical with our own religion; it is simply 
that we have adopted what you may term an addition to it in the 
Christian dispensation, which they have rejected; but that does not in 
any way affect the question of the origin of the religion. “The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” is their God and ours. 

‘The Cuairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very cordially 
for the vote of thanks which you have just carried. It has been really 
a labour of love with me, I have had the honour of knowing Sir Guilford 
Molesworth for many years, and it was really 2 pleasure to me to be able 
to come here this afternoon. 


‘The Hon. Secretary bas received the following note from Sir Guilford 
Molesworth : 

Although the charges made by Mr. Lincoln of the loathing with which 
Jews have been regarded, and the injustice to which they have been 
subjected, are true as regards Germany, Austria, and eome other Con- 
tinental nations, they cannot be said to be applicable to England. 
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T have never seen or heard of the slightest evidence of any ill-feeling 
or injustice to Jews in this country. 

As regards injustice, since the emancipation of the Jews in 1832, that 
followed the Catholic Emancipation and the Test and Corporation Act 
for the relief of Nonconformists, Jews bave not only been on an equality 
with other religious bodies, but many have been recipients of the highest 
rewards and honours, raised to the Peerage, and have held important 
posts in the Councils of the nation. It is only necessary to refer to @ 
few out of the many well-known names of those who have risen to 
eminence, such as the Rothschilds, Solomon, Hirsch, Goldsmids, 
Samuels, Montefiore, Montague, including Disraeli, Earl and Prime 
‘Minister of England. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGING EGYPT* 


‘Wuen the historian begins his task of classifying events 
which have stirred the world from East to West during 
the years 1914 and 1915, the changes through which 
the Land of the Pyramids has also passed will furnish a 
thrilling episode. To all outward appearances at least, 
even at this stage, when in reality the fate of the nations 
hangs in the balance, no country has felt the shock of 
war more definitely than Egypt’ In Egypt, the first 
blare of trumpets has swept away the old order and 
produced a new régime. The Ottoman suzerainty over 
the country, which was always nothing more than nominal, 
came to an end when Turkey joined England's enemies. 
A new ruler now occupies the throne of Mahomed Ali, 
and he has become by a curious concatenation of events, 
without any serious effort on his own part, what the 
founder of his dynasty cherished as his political ideal but 
failed to realize. The title of Khedive has disappeared 
from the political annals of Egypt, and the ruler is now 
a Sultan under the protection of Great Britain. 

No one can survey the changes through which Egypt 
has passed in less than a decade without emotion. Egypt 
typifies probably more than any other country of the 
world the rapidity of change which marks out the present 
age from any other. I¢ shows the world in the making. 

* "An Englishman's Recollections of Egypt,” by Baron De Kusel (Bey), 
sometime English Controller-Generel of Egyptian Customs. (John Lane.) 
“(Egypt of the Egyptians,” by W. Lawrence Balla. (Pitman.) 
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Having regard to its wonderful past, to its record in old 
systems of civilization, one naturally expects a country 
like Egypt to be slow in the acceptance of new ideas, 
and yet Egypt shows more changes, political, social and 
economic, within the past thirty years than even any of 
the new States in America. Perhaps the events which 
are shaping a new Egypt are still psychologically in- 
complete, and one would feel diffident in basing prophecy 
as to the future of the country on them, but even a casual 
survey of these events is likely to make a lasting im- 
pression on one’s mind. There are many who have 
actually seen these changes pass over the Land of the 
Nile. They are men who have taken a prominent part 
in one way or another in the making of the new Egypt, 
and their narratives of their experiences in the historic 
country during the past twenty or thirty years are of 
value from the point of view of both the historian and 
the sociologist. 

When one of these men exclaims with amazement at 
the effects which recent events have produced in the 
life of the country, those who have only heard of- 
these changes are justified in believing that the Egypt 
of the American tourists is an entirely different country 
from the Egypt of the days of de Lesseps. Baron de 
Kusel—who spent twenty-five eventful years, from 1863 
to 1887, in Egypt—in his very interesting memoirs 
confesses that the Suez Canal, one of the milestones of 
modern Egypt, has transformed the country. He went 
out to Egypt to work in a cotton-ginning factory. He 
retired as Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. He 
was in Egypt when the Suez Canal was opened and 
also when the machinations of Arabi Pasha led to the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the, British fleet. He 
also knew the inner history of the tragedy of the Soudan, 
and came in contact with practically everyone whose 
name figures in the recent history of the country. Even 
Baron de Kusel, on visiting Egypt again after his retire- 
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ment, exclaims, “What an amazing change there has 
been since I first landed in Alexandria in 1863! The 
population, which was under seven millions, is now nearly 
twelve. The Suez Canal has changed the whole life of 
the country: the mighty engineering works, the diminu- 
tion of the Khedive’s power, the control of England, 
and such little things as outbreaks of cholera, rebellions 
and massacres, great battles and little battles. It is no 
longer the country that I knew. It has developed and 
progressed at an enormous pace, and I often wonder 
whether something will not happen to upset the ‘best- 
laid plans,’ for it is a country full of conflicting interests, 
some of which lie apparently dormant, as though waiting 
for their day to arrive.” 

The changes in Egypt, therefore, in view of the 
testimony of men like Baron de Kusel, are real, and 
whether they are permanent time alone will show. It is, 
however, impossible now to conceive of an Egypt without 
a Suez Canal or without the wonderful system of irrigation 
which Great Britain has given the country. 

One has at the same time to take the character of the 
people of Egypt into account, On the one side there are 
the fellaheen, contented and peaceful, like the farmers of 
any other country ; and on the other, there are the doctrin- 
aires, discontented, impatient, and even reckless, like the 
political bigots of any other land. In the course of a con- 
versation I once had with one of these political agitators of 
Egypt, I was told that what the patriots of Egypt—and 
the agitators reserve this title for themselves—desire is the 
eradication of all foreign influence in Egypt, and when I 
pointed out that if they were allowed to do so Egypt would 
soon relapse into its old state of torpor and inactivity, trade 
and commerce would dwindle away, and even the canals, 
which have contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
country, would most likely be left to decay, I was told that 
a desert Egypt was better than a prosperous Egypy, if 
lprosperity could only be bought at the price of political 
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freedom. Fortunately for Egypt, its political bigots are 
unable to exert any influence over the fellaheen, and the 
fellaheen are not the simpletons some take them to be. 
The human element, however, as Baron de Kusel says, is 
a most uncertain factor in the life of Egypt, and discon- 
certing as well, one may add. 

Baron de Kusel has given some very interesting glimpses 
into the life of Egypt of the days before the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and his impressions of men like Gordon, 
Zobehr Pasha, Arabi Pasha, and the Khedive Ismail Pasha, 
present some of them in a new light. Baron de Kusel, 
for instance, contests the accuracy of the current historical 
estimate of the character of Ismail Pasha, and says that it 
is not true that Ismail plunged Egypt into debt for his own 
glorification. ‘“ His ambition was to make Egypt a great 
African nation ; not entirely Egypt for Egyptians, but an 
Egypt capable of playing a part in the history of modern 
times,” Baron de Kusel also blames Downing Street for 
the blunder in the Soudan, which led to the death of 
Gordon, as he thinks that the tragedy of Khartoum would 
never have been enacted if the Foreign Office had acceded 
to the request of Gordon himself, and sent Zobehr Pasha 
to the Soudan. The book also contains a vivid account of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, which is all the more 
valuable as the writer played a prominent part in that 
naval drama. In fact, one gains more than a passing 
knowledge of the events which have made Egypt what it 
is to-day, and, even in cases where one may not see eye to 
eye with Baron de Kusel—in the readings of the political 
signs, for instance—one is sure to come away with a very 
clear picture of the vast changes which have swept away 
over the Land of the Nile during the past twenty-five 
years. 

How these changes have been brought about, and how 
the Egypt of present times differs from the Egypt of old 
may be gathered from Mr. W. Lawrence Balls’s “ Egypt 
of the Egyptians.” The history of the country from the 
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earliest times to the present day has been admirably sum- 
marized, and one finds that due regard has been paid to 
the importance of the wonderful irrigation scheme which 
has transformed the desert places of Egypt into a fertile 
land of clover, corn and cotton. Mr. Lawrence Balls 
rightly says, “ It will be years before some of these projects 
are carried out, if ever. For the moment Egypt is well 
provided with summer water, but further extensions of the 
Nile-control must inevitably be made.” In the chapter, 
“The Nile in Harness,” he deals with the irrigation scheme 
of the country, and reveals the difficulties under which 
engineers have laboured, and are labouring, in providing 
an efficient system of water-supply to the cultivators. 
“ Not less impressive than the cliff of masonry at Assuan 
is the idea of a lone white man sitting in the heart of 
Africa, ordering machines to move sluices in accordance 
with telegraphic instructions flashed up from headquarters 
4,000 miles down-stream, and thus setting free water which 
more than 2 month later will reach its destination on the Jand 
of some peasant who would otherwise have lost his crop.” 
‘What happened at the Kom Omboestate in Upper Egypt, 
about twenty miles below Assuan, is happening elsewhere 
in Egypt. “A wide flat valley there runs eastward into the 
desert for about twenty miles depth, and of similar width at 
its mouth. As a valley it belongs to a geological stage in 
the Nile’s story, far earlier than human history, and its 
level is consequently well above that of the modern river. 
At the beginning of this century it was a howling desert, 
bare of any vegetation, with a daily shade temperature of 
115°F. as a regular thing for six months of the summer, 
and it was one of the most unpleasant stretches of the 
railway journey to Assuan. There was always a glimmer 
of mirage over it, and whirling dust devils of all sizes 
stalked up and down its fat expanse. Then acompany was 
formed for the audacious project of bringing it under cultiva- 
tion, though every drop of water had to be lifted not less than 
35 feet at any time, or as much as 65 feet at low stages, and 
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there were 20,000 acres to be watered. Many unforeseen 
difficulties were encountered, but the project has ultimately 
succeeded, and in the place of scorching sand there is now a 
wide expanse of green fields, centred round a town with its 
own sugar factory, which is fed entirely by the produce of 
the erstwhile desert.” One is inclined to question at every 
step in modern Egypt whether the necromancers of the 
East could have brought about a more complete transfor- 
mation of a country by their magic wand. If the physical 
changes have been so extensive and complete, the effect 
of the impact of European ideas with Islamic ideals has 
also been to create in the people of Egypt a mental attitude 
which is, to say the least, new and puzzling. Mr. Lawrence 
Balls takes care to avoid the topics of religion, politics, and 
intrigues, but at the same time holds that the mental atti- 
tude of the Egyptian “is largely that of a child, though his 
toys are the toys of the grown-ups: money, women, land, 
and—in very bad cases—politics.” He does not believe 
—and many others hold the same view—in bringing the 
Egyptians under the influences of a conventional Western 
educational system. The problem is, however, what other 
educational system is good for the Egyptians? For of the 
necessity of an educational system there can be no question. 
One feels that those who criticize adversely the effects 
of Western education fail to take into account the fact 
that a national system of education takes years, centuries, 
to grow, and sufficient time has not elapsed in Egypt for a 
national system of education to come into existence. When 
Egypt will have an educational system suited to the needs 
of its people, no one can say. 
Ow Nie, 
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*‘ GREECE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


By P. P, THEoPHILATOsS 
Ancien Consul de Gréce 


I wave in hand “The Balkans,” a history of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Roumania, and Turkey, by Messrs. N. 
Forbes, Arnold Toynbee, D, Mitrany, and D. C, Hogarth.* 
From an historic point of view it is a volume of very 
considerable interest ; and it may, indeed, be recommended 
to all who, in their discussion of Balkan problems, lack a 
thorough knowledge of what Mr. Gladstone called ‘these 
interesting nationalities.” It enables them to see, from 
reading the excellently concise and lucid account of each 
of the nations, how much is at stake for them and the 
multiplicity of their claims. 

And yet history does not yet explain the reason why 
two of these nations have, for the moment, lost practically 
everything, why a third has betrayed her promises, and 
the other two countries observe the neutrality upon which 
it is indeed difficult to pass anything but an unfavourable con- 
struction, I will not accuse the people themselves, whose 
sentiments in favour of the Allies are well known, but 
rather those who direct the destinies of these nations, and 
particularly their Governments, which without adequate 
protest become the instruments of a “ neutral” policy. 

‘What, then, were the causes which have led to the present 
state of affairs? I venture to suggest that all the Balkan 
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events of to-day have their source in the very bad policy, 
dating much further back than the Balkan War in 1912, 
of allowing the Turks to stay in Europe. One result of 
this blunder is manifest at the present day in the alliance 
which one Balkan nation has thought fit to make with the 
common enemy of them all. Now it was just this policy 
that permitted the Germans to interfere at the conclusion 
of peace in 1913 after the second Balkan War, and to make 
her influence felt in favour of Greece in order to conserve 
the very rich port of Cavalla. It was this intervention 
that gave occasion to the Germanophil press of Athens to 
cry out for gratitude and trumpet abroad the German love 
for Greece. This moral advantage they now strive to 
uphold. 

There may be added at the present juncture the un- 
fortunate misunderstanding between Greece and Russia, 
which rests on an old and ill-founded suspicion that Russia 
and Greece both must needs be candidates for the posses- 
sion of Byzantium. I earnestly hope that this suspicion 
will at last be eradicated, and that both the peoples will 
combine in turn to eradicate the German and Ottoman 
influences in the Balkans. When the Greek Government 
(M. Venezelos) proposed to the Allies and Roumania to 
march against the Bulgars with Roumania’s assistance, 
the Russian forces were on the crest of the Carpathians, 
and the general expectation was that she would be in 
some months’ time in Vienna and Constantinople. After the 
Russian set-back, which all friends of the Allies deeply regret, 
and especially the Greek people, Roumania appears to 
have made new stipulations regarding assistance to Greece. 
The truth of this fact is to be found in the speech 
of the Deputy, M. Philipesco, in the Roumanian Parlia~ 
ment on October 11, 1915. M. Philipesco says: “When 
during the last winter the Serbians were nearly crushed 
by the Austrians, we were putting forward the idea that 
in our own interests we ought to intervene on the side 
of Serbia. The thing which we are unable to do, it 
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was decided the Greeks should do for us. It has been 
asked by the representatives of the Triple Entente at 
Bucharest that we should notify the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of Sofia that we would intervene against Bulgaria 
should she attack Greece. I have been called with Dr- 
Istrati to approach M. Bratiano and ask him to promise 
us a certain diplomatic step for which we were then 
anxious against the Bulgarian Government. M. Bratiano 
replied that this diplomatic step was not demanded by 
Greece, but by the Triple Entente, who tried to induce 
Roumania and Greece to join in the European conflict 
Thus M. Bratiano was maintaining that through our 
refusal we were saving Greece from the exigency of an 
intervention not desired by her. The publication of the 
memorandum of M. Venezelos to the King of Greece 
afterwards proved that the facts were totally different. 
M. Venezelos wrote in his memorandum of January 17, 
1915, thus: ‘Your Majesty has already taken notice of 
the reply which the Roumanian Government gave to our 
proposition in reference to our common action in favour 
of Serbia, This reply testifies, ] think, that Roumania 
will refuse to us any military action without the participa- 
tion of Bulgaria, and after.’ I admit that 1 know certain 
facts about which I cannot speak, because I understand 
their significance.” 

It was, therefore, this unfortunate procrastination in 
taking common action against the Central Powers which 
caused the attack on Serbia. The resignation of M. 
Venezelos, who was not in agreement with his Sovereign, 
served to hurry on the disaster; for the Sovereign, after 
the resignation of M. Venezelos, was free to follow a 
policy which was, as we have said, against the opinion of 
the Greek people. Again, this procrastination was the 
cause of the Bulgarians turning traitors. Moreover, if the 
Greeks had taken up arms at the commencement, when the 
Bulgars were without German assistance, the Greeks would 
be now on the Turkish frontier, and could by that action 
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have materially assisted the Dardanelles campaign. Then 
the war would now be near its end, or at any rate the 
position of the Allies by far the better. 

Nobody can condemn the policy in the Balkan affairs of 
Sir Edward Grey, who did his best to bring about this 
common action and prevent the treachery of Bulgaria and 
the Germanophil neutrality of the King of Greece. In 
fact, this attitude of the King of Greece and of certain 
Roumanian opinion is the cause not only of the prolonga- 
tion of this terrible war, but will also cause for Greece the 
disappearance for ever of the national dream for Constanti- 
nople and for four million Greeks who are under the 
Turkish domination, and for the Roumanians this excep- 
tional opportunity of seizing Transylvania, as also the 
opportunity of intervening with Greece in this world con- 
flict with very small sacrifice. 

Is this opportunity lost for ever for Greece and 
Roumania? No, there is yet time, and, to quote the 
Italian proverb, “It is better late than never.” Six 
hundred thousand Roumanians, four hundred thousand 
Greeks, one hundred and fifty thousand Serbians, and three 
hundred thousand Allies can very easily reason with the 
hordes of Attila, who prepared for forty-five years to bring 
about this blow to humanity and civilization. Will they 
seize this new opportunity before it will be too late ? Thatis 
the question. 1 am sure that the King of Greece, would 
have no cause for regret if, without further ado, he had 
taken action at once and had drawn his sword against the 
Buigars after they declared war on Serbia, and come to aid 
his Ally, in accordance with the signature appended to the 
Treaty ; he should never have thwarted the greatest states- 
man that Greece had till to-day. He should never have 
overthrown a man whe saved Greece when she was on the 
edge of a precipice. He should never have placed in power 
the men who, during those many years, were so fatal for 
Greece, and who, condemned by the public that tired of their 
incapacity, were put aside by the very wise and prudent 
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King George, his father. King Constantine, if he had 
given the matter the right reflection, would never have 
put the destinies of our country into the hands of those 
men who, before the arrival in power of M. Venezelos, had 
ruined us, and who lead us to-day to misery and destruction. 

King Constantine, by his tolerance in allowing the 
Bulgars to come to the Greek frontier, has added another 
disaster to our country. As Mr, Crawford-Price says in 
his book, “Balkan Cockpit”: “The quarrel between 
Greeks and Bulgars is of old standing. It raged from 
the invasion of Europe by the Bulgarians (for this race is 
Mongol-Tartar in origin) until the coming of the Osmanli. 
Schopoff, secretary to the Exarchate, wrote in 1885: “ The 
one enemy of Bulgarism is the Greek; the destruction of 
Hellenism must become an article of faith for the 
Bulgarians.” 

This Bulgarian policy of hate, coupled with the action of 
Constantine, has made this dream of common action an 
illusion. As for Greece, the greatest, most dangerous and 
strongest enemy of our country is at our gates, 

The responsibility is very great and the burden very 
heavy for the shoulders of one man. 

It is to be hoped that the sagacity of Sir Edward Grey 
and the remarkable gift of persuasion possessed by M. 
Briand, will tead the policy of Greece to the path of her 
clear duty towards civilization and towards her benefactors, 
and give to the King of Greece a new opportunity of 
participating in this gigantic struggle for the liberty of 
nations. In that way alone can he, by securing for them 
now a place on the page of honour, give to his people in 
their future history a fitting place. 
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THE FAR EAST 


Travzts East or Susz. By Rachel Humphreys. (Heath, Cranton, and 
Ouseley.) Price 78, 6d, net. 

This book, which is handsomely illustrated, shows that the author has 
the happy knack of sunning herself unreservedly in the genial enjoyment 
which travel brings, and teaches us to look with interest at the world and 
away from ourselves. 

She is a delightful contrast to those tourists who start 2 holiday by 
casting themselves adrift, as one might set out to explore the North Sea in 


@ boat— 
74 Hocompassed and and ame 
No sail, no rudder 


who never know where they are or what ‘hapa seeing, and who probably 
reach home thankfully, with their beads in a whirl, ax if they had tramped 
through ten miles of filmy exhibition ; but it is difficult for anyone who 
knowa the pleasures of planning a journey, and the satisfaction of having 
a store of knowledge which the journey serves to verify, to realize the 
dreamlike vacuity of those who begin their travels without having provided 
themselves with any pegs of fact on which to hang their later experiences. 
In nothing does preparation pay better than in travelling, for it makes the 
most of time, and enables us to fix permanently many impressions that 
would otherwise fade or hecome jumbled. 

Miss Humphreys is wrong in referring to the peoples of India as 
“blacks,” for they come from the seme Aryan stock as herself, and their 
record tells the story of a civilization long one of the most far-reaching in 
the history of the world. Oxiver Bamerinor. 


INDIA 
Ruuicton ann Duarma. By Sister Nivedita (Margaret E, Noble). 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 
As Mr, S. K. Ratcliffe, who writes a ehort preface to the volume, points 
out, the book haa been compiled from the notes and brief articles con- 
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tributed by Sister Nivedita to the Modern Review of Calcutta. The work 
of compilation bas been very well done, and it is possible to gather even 
from these fragmentary writings a complete conception of the true Hindu 
ideal of life and conduct ae understood by the writer. To say that Sister 
Nivedita was more representative a Hindu than an average inhabitant of 
Hindustan who professes Hinduism will be no exaggeration. In her life 
in Caleutta she approached most closely to the Hindu ideal of renuncia- 
tion. In the short articles in the volume one feels how strongly Sister 
Nivedita succeeded in absorbing Hindu thoughts. Never once does one 
even suspect that the writer is an Englishwoman with an Englishwoman's 
prejudices, But for the familiar way in which Sister Nivedita handles 
facts in European history and social life, the essays might have been the 
work of her master, Swami Vivekananda. Some of these essays are worth 
careful study, chiefly those which furnish a striking contrast between the 
Eastern and Western conception of life, particularly av regards the aim of 
life. ‘The Hindu conception of revunciation, for instance, as given in the 
essay “The Spirit of Renunciation,” will give many in the West food for 
reflection. The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the 
ethical literature of the times. 





Memoirs or Tax Cotomso Mustum. Edited by Dr. Joseph Pearson, 
D8, FL8. Series A. No.1. Bronzes from Ceylon, by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D.sc. Ceylon, 1914. Imp. 4to., 31 pp., xxviii plates 
and explanatory leaves. rox. net. 

This book from the press of Oxford University begins a new series to 
deal with Archwology and Ethnology. It is a striking addition to the 
unfortunately smajl number of books on Indian bronzes, and it includes 
both Hindu and Buddhist images, the plates illustrating Siva, Parvartl, 
Kairttikeyz, Ganege ; some Saiva saints, Nandi, Pattini, Vigpu, Lakemi, 
Kyigpa Hanuman, SGrya; Buddha, Bodhisattvas, Devas, Lokapalas; 
a number of animal figures and of smail mete! objects, lamps, emblems, 
ewers, and bowls, etc. The collotype reproductions are very creditable, 
and we are glad to see this process of illustration coming at last into its 
own; its advantages, particularly in the softness of the impression and its 
permanence on paper (not on pipe-clay), have long endeared it to us, and 
in skilled hands, with appropriate negatives, it is capable of results even 
finer than the plates now before us, a perfection to which doubtless the 
next issues will attain. The Ceylon Museum, whose previous publications 
are much valued, deserves congratulation and support in its new series, 
the price of which is moderate for a work so luxuriously produced.— 
HLJ. 


Rxapitcs rrom Inpiaw History. Part i. By Ethel R. Sykes. (London: 
Christian Literature Society.) 

‘These readings from Indian bistory dea) with the period between the 

‘Vedic times and the coming of the English, and are meant for boys and 
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girl, The authoress points out in her preface that “though the boys and 
gitls of that great, old, ever new Empire were chiefly in my thoughts when 
I penned the pages, yet now that the stirring deeds of ber brave men 
fighting side by side with oure in Flanders and Gallipoli have brought 
India so much nearer to all our hearts, I am not without hope that the 
book may appeal to a wider circle.” In view of the ignorance prevailing 
among the people of these islands regarding the Great Dependency, the 





all English-speaking countries. The numerous ilustrations with which 
the book is embellished make it still more interesting. Some of these 
iMlustrations are from old Indian drawings, and have been reproduced by 
permission of the India Office. 


Tae Usiversa, Text-Boox oF Re1icion amp Morats, Part iii, 
vol. i,:'* Hinduism.” Edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. (Madras: Zico. 
sophical Publishing House.) 

This volume forms part of « series of pamphlets, issued by the Theo- 
sophical Socitty, to show “the specialities of the various great living 
religions.” For an ordinary layman, these pamphlets will very probably 
have only a passing interest, and for the student, even, the manner in which 
some of the facts of the social organization of the Hindus has been pre~ 
sented will only afford another instance of speculation in sociology. The 
chapter on the four castes of the Hindus, in the volume uvder review, for 
instance, although richly interlaced with Sanskrit quotations, is, to say the 
least, full of fantastic arguments. 





SePaRaTiOnN OF JupicIaL FROM Executive Fumctions. By Amvika 
Charan Mazumdar. 
Tus Future or Younc Inpia, By Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The above are two of the "New India Political Pamphlets,” issued by 
the Theosophical Publishing House of Madras. The first is a reprint of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Mazumdar in the National Congress in 1893, 
and the second is the presidential address, delivered by Mrs. Besant to the 
Behar Stadents' Conference, at Muzzaffarpur, lat year. Both the pamphlets 
contain controversial subjects. There is, however, nothing strikingly new 
in eather of them. 





‘Turosorsy AND Mopzan THoucur. By C. Jinarajadasa, wt. (Cantab.). 
(Madras: Theosophical Publishing House.) 

So far as Mr, Jinarajadasa discusses the problem of heredity from a 
purely scientific point of view in these lectures, which were delivered by 
him at the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, no one will find fault with his statements; but when he tries to 
reconcile the teachings of theosophy with science, the intellectual tussle 
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tnbuted by Sister Nivedita to the Madern Review of Caleutta. The work 
of compilation has been very well done, and it 1s posuble to gather even 
from thete fragmentary writings a complete conception of the true Hindu 
ideal of hfe and conduct as understood by the wnter. To say that Sister 
Nivedita was more representative a Hindu than an average mhabitant of 
Hindustan who professes Hinduism will be no exaggeration, In ber hfe 
im Calcutta she approached most closely to the Hindu ideal of renuncia- 
fton In the short articles m the volume one feels how strongly Suter 
Nivedita succeeded m absorbing Hindu thoughts. Never once does one 
even suspect that the wnter 9s an Englishwoman with an Englisbwoman's 
prejudices But for the famihar way m which Sister Nivedita handles 
facta in European history and social bfe, the essays might have been the 
work of her master, Swatm Vivekananda Some of these easaya are worth 
careful study, chiefly those which furnish a striking contrast between the 
Eastern and Western conception of life, particularly as regards the aim of 
hfe The Hindu conception of renunciation, for matance, as given in the 
estay “ Che Spint of Renunciation,” will give many in the West food for 
reflecuon The volume, as a whole, 1s a valuable contribution to the 
ethical hterature of the times 


Memorns or THE Corompo Musgum. Edited by Dr Joseph Pearson, 
Dsc, Fs. SenesA,No x Bronzes from Ceylon, by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, psc Ceylon, 1914. Imp. 4to, 31 pp, xxv plates 
and explanatory leaves ros net 

This book from the press of Oxford Unrversity begins a new series to 
deal with Archzology and Ethnology It w a striking addition to the 
unfortunately small number of books on Indian bronzes, and it includes 
both Hindu and Buddhist unages, the plates illustrating Siva, Parvarty, 

Karttikeya, Ganesa , come Smva saints, Nandi, Patnni, Vienu, Lakami, 

Krega Hanuman, Sirya, Buddha, Bodhusattvas, Devas, Lokapiles, 

& number of animal figures and of small metal objects, Inmps, emblems, 

ewers, and bowls, etc The collotype reproductions are very creditable, 

and we ate glad to see this process of illustration comung at last into ite 
own, its advantages, particularly in the softness of the impression and its 

Permanence on paper (aot on pipe clay), have long endeared ot to us, and 

1 skilled hands, with appropnate negatives, it 1s capable of results even 

finer than the plates now before us, a perfection to which donbelass the 

next issues will attain. The Ceylon Museum, whose previous pubheatioas 
are much valued, deserves congratulation and support im sts new serres, 


Hie Pree of which 1 modemte for work so luxunoutly produced.— 
LJ 


Reapincs rrom Ivpian Hisrory. Parti By Ethel R. Sykes. (London: 
Chrishan Leterature Society ) 

These readings from Indsan history deal with the period betwaea the 

Vedic tmea and the coming of the Engheh, und are meant” ~ = 
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girls. The sathonses points ont in ber preface that “ though the boys and 
gitls of that great, old, ever new Exopire were chiefly in my thoughts when 
T penned the pages, yet pow that the stirring deeds of her brave men 
fighting side by side with ours in Flenders and Gallipoli have brought 
India s0 much nearer to all our hearts, J am not without bope that the 
book may appeal to a wider circle." In view of the ignorance prevailing 
among the people of these islands regarding the Great Dependency, the 
hope is not an unjustifiable one, The story of India is simply told in 
these pages, and will be read with avidity by boys and girls in schools in 
all English-speaking countries, The trumerous iltustrations with which 
the book is embellished make it still more interesting. Some of these 
iustrations are from old Indian drawings, and bave been reproduced by 
permission of the Indis Office. 


Tax Untversa Tuxr-Boox or Raviciow anp Morais. Part iii, 
vol. i; Hinduism.” Edited by Mra. Annie Besant. (Madras: Tice 
sophical Publishing House.) 

This volume forms part of a series of pamphlets, issued by the Theo- 
sophical Society, to show “the specialities of the various great living 
religions,” For an ordinary layman, those pamphlets will very probebly 
have only a passing interest, and for the student, even, the manner in which 
some of the ixcts of the social organization of the Hindus bas been pre- 
sented will only afford another instance of speculation in sociology. The 
chapter on the four castes of the Hindus, in the volume under review, for 
instance, although richly interlaced with Sanskrit quotations, is, to tay the 
Yeast, full pf fantastic arguments. 


Separation or Juwrcta rrom Rxscorive Funcrions, By Amvika 
Charen Masumdar. 
Tue Furvas or Youno Inpua. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 


‘The above are two of the “New India Political Pamphlets,” ir~--4 “~ 
the Theosophical Publishing House of Madras, The first is a 

the wpoech delivered by Mr. Masumdar in the National Congress 
ses io conde the gresdente addr, dati by Min T *. 
‘Bihab Wrodehts’ Conference, at Mu 
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begins, One fecls that there is a great deal in the theosophical theories 
which must be accepted as dogma, or at least one has to accept the 
hypotheses as true, without questioning; and when such is the case, it is 
difficult to see how science can help theosophy. One must, however, give 
Mr. Jinarajadasa credit for making 2 valiant effort to reduce the Law of 
Karma to the exactness of the Law of Mendel. Whether he has succeeded 
or not, it is for everyone to decide for himself. 


‘Tae Nose Exoer-rovp Paru. By the Bhikkhu Silacara. (Madras: 
Theosophical Publishing House.) 

‘This is an earnest and simple effort to interpret the Law of the Buddha, 
and the author has succeeded admirably in showing “the noble eight-fold 
path.” The book will be read with interest by thore desirous of gleaning 
the ethical facta of Buddhism. The style is very attractive, and the 
frequent use of fable and allegory makes the book intensely interesting. 
In the opening chapters on Right Understanding, the Bhikkhu takes the 
words of the Baddha, “One thing only do I teach—Ill and the Ending of 
Tit,” for bin text, and gradually he unfolds the Law in sitaple language. 


Lucenow (Tre Carita or Ovpe). By Major H. A. Newell, Indian 
Army. (Harrison and Sons.) 

Asa compiler of guide-books dealing with some of the great cities of 
India, Major Newell is now widely known in the Dependency. The 
brochure on Lucknow will add greatly to his renown as @ reliable cicerone. 
Lucknow is probably the most picturesque city in India. Its history goes 
fax back to the carly Aryan times, and in recent years also it has figured 
prominently in the tragedy of history. Major Newell’s description of the 
places of interest in the city is interesting and accurate. The short chapter 
dealing with the history of Lucknow makes the book invaluable as 2 
gttide-book. LOR 


‘Tre Maxuvo or Brrrisu Inpia, 1756-1858. By Ramsey Muir. (Man- 
chester: At the University Press. Longmans, Green and Co.) 

‘This valuable publication of the University of Manchester gives, by 
extracts from despatches, treaties, statutes, and other seletted documents, 
the authentic progress of the very haphazard growth of the British power 
im India during the first century of its existence. ‘The author has made a 
very satisfactory selection of the papers at his disposal. As he wished to 
illustrate the growth of the civil rule, be has judiciously excluded, where 
possible, military history ; and, though be has thus limited his range, and 
cast away much bravery and tales of gallantry, he has made a uniform 
book iilustrating one theme, which be sets before us in a very well-written 
introduction. 

In this the writer shows the curious commencement of the'British Xa/. 
In 1757 the Hon. East India Company had changed the succession of 
the Afasnad in Bengal, and yet “had no notion that they had acquired an 
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Empire.” Chive might have ruled India directly, but he bad to give up 
the idea, and the directors “ muddled on,” eager for trading, but unwilling 
to govern, until Warren Hastings rose and assumed direct control of the 
Government. In spite of bis errors and detractors, the wnter's comment 
on his rule ts ©“ Yet it was Hastings who had turned the Company's 
Power from a curse to a blessing, and Jaid the real foundations of the 
Brtsh power m India”—a power which (except for the bnef period of 
“The Mutiny") changed India in one century from a land of perpetual 
warfare mto 2 land of peace, with the Britmsh Army defending its borders 
only, Hastings was a man with vast foresight. He recognized, says the 
introduction, and was actuated by five great principles. In the first place, 
he held that power and responmbility must go together. Second, that the 
servants of the Company (in spite of their history and reputation) could 
‘be punfied and made fit for responsibihty Then he saw that Bengal was 
an Indian Province, and must be ruled by Indian customs (how much 
harm has the introduction of pure English law done to and in India ?), that 
the ryots were the backbone of the people, and must be protected, and, 
lastly, that the Company, as ruler of Bengal, must take tts place a8 ap 
Indian power and mse in that sphere—or fall The author has woven his 
selected documents into an excellent book in support of this thesis He has 
shown how, in spite of the unwilling directors, inevitable and successful wars 
made the Bntish power supreme and gave peace to India, how hasty 
legislation and reforms have dove barm, and especially that, when these 
five precepts were adhered to, the British power increased, and when they 
were departed from it dropped in effectiveness and usefulness to zero 
A Francis Steuart 


Tru Hisrory or Katurswap By Captain H Wilberforce-Bell, (Lon- 
don. IWilham Hememann.) 


‘This volume is a war work It was written by an officer on active 
service in France, and deals with an important province of the Bombay 
Presidency, in which he served as a Political Agent. The Hon 
Mr Claude Hill—now a Member of the Council of the Governor-General, 
and at one time Agent to the Governor of Bombay m Kathawad-—wnites 
the preface He considers that ‘‘ the book is one which should be perused 
by, and hold the interest of, all those who are engaged in political work in 
India, as well as all students of the evolution and development of the 
country,” and we cordially agree with him. 

Kathiawad was m ancient trmes the nghway mto Indi from the 
Arabian Sea, and Scythi Greeks, Raypute and Moslems m tum 
scoured this highway, while the Shalas and Kathis, and other tnbes, made 
mcursions across the Runn of Katch from the north, and finally settled 
an the province, 

The Karbis (through, or on account of whom, the mvadmg Marathas 
gave the whole Province the name of Katbiawad) were a pecubar people 
who ongwally came from the south of the Panjab through Sind, and 
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who excelled in cattle-lifting, horse-stealing and horse-breeding ‘They 
were formerly Sun-worshippers, and claimed descent from the Kaurawas. 

‘As a community they divided themselves in “the Haves” and “the 
Have-nots,” and made a democratic rule thet the rich should marry the 
Poor, and that the lack-lands should form matnmonul albances only with 
land holders, and vice vers4 This system was calculated to equalize 
Property and prevent wealth from accumulating in the hands of a few, 
and seems to have worked satisfactonly. At any rate, the Kathis 
developed into a fine fighting race, and left their mark everywhere on 
Kathmawad, although they were really late-comers and recent settlers. 

The whole province was in a state of upheaval due to internal dis- 
tarbances, and in the utmost confusion when the Bntish Government 
intervened in 1808, and succeeded in establishing something hke order out 
of the ever increasing chaos. The difficulties Captain Wilberforce-Bell bas 
expenenced in telling anything hke a connected story of the evolution of 
tho various kingdoms and pnncipalities of Kathiawad well illustrate the 
compheations that prevailed everyshere when the British arnved, and the 
involved situation with which Colonel Walker, the Settlement Officer, was 
called upon to deal The painstaking Colonel did his best to set forth and 
settle the province just as he found it, and be seems to have said to the 
tumult of the waters “Here let the billows stiffen and have rest,” and 
made his settlement accordingly 

A good deal of rounding up and smoothing out has had to be under 
taken since Colonel Walker's time, but Kathiawad still reflects bis settle- 
ment mall its main features. Captain Wilberforce-Bell traces the traditions 
of Kathawad (then known as Saurashtra) from 327 BC to the end of the 
Gupta dynasty, aD 760, and then proceeds to describe the advent of the 
Rajputs—Lethwas, Chaoras, Walas, Ahers, Mera, etc 

In hie second chapter he has given us translationa of the Edicts of 
Asoka, found on the great rock at Junagath, and these make most interest- 
ing reading. And in his third chapter. the second and third inscnptions 
on the Asoka Stone are set forth and explained , and then follow the more 
or less necessarily mvolved and sporadic descriptions of the ‘ warnng 
world” of the province. In setting forth the inconsequent events of the 
struggle between the tribes, the author is constantly driven to use the 
indefinite conjunction “and now,’ for there 1s seemingly no other con- 
nection between the various events. 

The story of the nse of the Portuguese at Diu 1s equally disjointed , but 
the wonder 18 that the author has been able to find his way at ali m setting 
forth the irregular expeditions and the rambling excursions and alazms t 

‘He deserves the greatest credit for all the pains he has taken in telhng 
the succession of traditional stones, and for the care he has exercised mn 
omitting nothing of importance He has dealt fairly throughout with the 
Ctuefs and their tribal policies, and has traced with sympathetic care the 
development of the resources of their States, and described the dawn of a 
better day for the whole province heralded by the advent of the English. 

The book 1 well illustrated, the map 1s an excellent one, and the 
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pedigrees of the various chiefs have been very fully set forth, As we have 
said at the beginning of this notice, we agree with the Hon. Mr. 
Claude Hill in commending this yolume to all interested in Kathiawad or 
engaged in political work in India—J. P. 


NEAR EAST 


Loxp Krrcuengr axp nis Work ix Patestive. By Dr. Samuel 
Daiches. London: Lwsac and Co., 1925, pp- 88. 28. 64. 


One of the most romantic features in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century is the rewriting of traditional chronicles in the light of archeological 
research. In the case of Palestine it is interesting to note that this work 
in its early stages was largely carried out by officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and while we value the knowledge derived from the later excavations of 
Macallister, Bliss, Flinders Petrie, and Sellin, we should never forget the 
debt we owe to the labours of Wilson, Conder, Warren, and Kitchener. 
In this little book an attempt is made not only to summarise the labours 
of Kitchener in this field, but to estimate their value as a formative 
influence in the development of a great personality. Kitchener was em- 
ployed by the Palestine Exploration Fund for four years (1874-1878) in the 
Survey of Western Palestine, and in the preparation of the map embodying 
the results of the Survey. From his reports, published in the Quarterly 
Statements of the P.E.F., Dr. Daiches gives a large number of interesting 
extracts, with a view of displaying the qualities and bringing out the 
character of the young Engineer officer. And his conclusion is that “no 
recorded period in the life of Kitchener gives us such an insight into the 
mentality of Kitchener and into his ways of work, reveals to us the mind, 
heart, and character of Kitchener, as well as the four years which he spent 
in Palestine and in Palestinian work. His indomitable energy, bis un- 
equalled thoroughness, his hunger for work, his mastery of detail, his 
Preparedness, his economy of men and material, bis making sure of success, 
his sense of duty, his ability to inspire others with zeal for work, and his 
clear and crisp style—ail these characteristics of Kitchener of to-day 
we find in Kitchener nearly forty years ago” (p. 11). It is cerlainly 
interesting to any student of human nature to notice the first opportunity 
which is given to any great man to display his powers, and to study the 
continuity of his character and abilities. This book is valuable as furnish- 
ing materials for such a study ia the case of Kitchener. ‘‘ His Palestine 
work was the first great work done by Kitchener, and this was the 
beginning of a series of marvellous achievements, culminating in his 
present achievement, which is unique in human history” (p. 87). Our 
author has done his work well At a time when Lord Kitchener is 
engaging the attention of the whole Empire, this contribution to a fuller 
knowledge of hia mind and character is very opportune and informing, and 
wo hope it will find a targe number of readers. Cc 
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Tue Catirate: irs Rist, Decuing, and Fatt. By Sir William 
Muir, x.c.s. A New and Revised Edition by T. H. Weir, sp, 
M.R.A-S. ros. 6d. net. 


The high merits of this work need hardly be commented upon, con- 
sidering that in little more than thirty years, it has gone through not 
less than four editions, a fact which for a book of such a specialized kind 
speaks for itself. This last edition, edited by the learned lecturer in 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow, and its publication at an historical 
moment such as this, has no doubt raised its interest stil! higher, “The 
Caliphate,” 2s far as the eastern side of the history goes, is chiefly based, 
as the author tells us, on the annals of /én-ad Ahir, who lived and wrote at 
Mosul in the early part of the thirteenth century. He also has largely 
drawn from Dr. Wells’ famous ‘* Geschichte der Chalifen,” and Wellhau- 
sen's admirable work “ Das Arabische Reich und sein Sturz,” which brings 
this book up to date. In perusing these pages the reader will feel himself 
transported to those far-off times—for such is the atmosphere that the 
authors knew to create round their work—when Islam emerged out of the 
desert of Arabia to rival the Cross. The first chapter tells us of the death 
of Muhammad ; how he was lovingly nursed by Aisha his wife, a daughter of 
Abu-Bekr, and how before he breathed his last, he asked Abu-Bekr to read 
prayers in his stead. It was this same request which made the believing 
Arabs subsequently choose this chieftain as their Calipha, hence called suc- 
cessor of Muhammad. Yet this election did not pass off without alterca- 
tion on the part of Omar and Abu-Obeida, who stood in the same relation to 
the Prophet, both also being his companions. But Abu-Bekr was chosen, 
nevertheless, by general acclamation, and it was a happy choice. From the 
first he tried to carry out Muhammad's intentions, whose dying legacy was : 
“That there should be but one faith throughout Arabia.” These wot 
were to become the spur to a universal creed and congnest not only in 
Arabia but throughout the world. Abu-Bekr, Omar, who succeeded him, 
and Othman, are the three great pillars on which Islam has been founded. 
Under their reign the Muhammadan conquests extended from Arabia to 
Syria, from Persia to Egypt. Great outstanding figures are their generals: 
Abu-Obeid, Khalid, and Amr. Even Damascus, “the Queen of cities,” 
the most ancient city in the world, which since the days of Abraham 
had survived through all vicissitudes, had at last to yield to the Arab 
warriors 2nd to capitulate. 

Here the author quotes the terms of the treaty by which the capitat of 
Syria passed into the hands of the Muslims: “This is the treaty which 
Khalid the ton of Al-Welid designs to make with the inhabitants of 
Damascus upon his entry into this town. He secures to them their lives 
and goods, the retention of their churches, and of the wall of their town, 
No house will be pulled down or taken away from its owner ; this assures the 
alliance of God and the protection of his Prophet, of his successor, and of 
the faithfal.” And Omar held his word. The cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, etillrearing its great dome to-day over the city, was left intact ; the 
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story even goes that it was shared for some time as a place of worship by 
the Christians and Moshms ahke The author, not without reason, lays 
atress on the fect that the Umeiyad Caliphs, who reigned at Damascus over 
two hundred years until succeeded by the Abbasid dynasty at Bagdad, 
were nobler and greater than the latter, and that Islam would never have 
become so victorious if it had not been for men hke Abu Bekr, ike Omar, 
Othman, and Mu‘amya Under Mu’amya, Amr conquered Egypt and 
Aben Musa Spain It was, however, under this great Umeryad Caliph 
that @ perty succeeded to elect Ah, the cousin of the Prophet, and husband 
to Fatuma, bis daughter, as nearer related to Muhammad's family, as @ 
counter Caliph As a young man Ah was 2 brave warnor for Islam, but 
he did not by far compare with the two great Caliphs Omar I and 
Omar II Later on Ali was grven to luxury and barem hife, just as his 
son Al Hasan, who succeeded him, but abdicated in favour of Mu’awiya, 
and soon after was murdered by one of his numerous wives His brother, 
Al Hoseim, being declared his successor by the Hashim party, was 
defeated and killed, a far rcaching inctdent on which the author much 
extends, proving tt to be the beginning of much internecine strife and the 
subsequent downfall of the Umery ade Chaliphate 

It was certainly the chief cause of the quarrel that ever since raged 
among the Koreish , it was also *he first step to bring forward the claums 
of the descendanta of Abbas, Mubammads uncle The reference to 
Aisha made by the author, how she put herself at the head of a battalion 
to punish Ah for not haviog defended Othman the third Caliph who was 
slain, 18 not the least attractive part of this fascmating and at the same 
tume learned book. It says not litle for the position of women that 
Al asks her for forgiveness and tries to soften her heart by quoting to 
her the words of Muhammad which he had overheard—namely, “ that 
she was not only his wife mn this world, but would be equally his wife 
im the world to come” This 1s a proof that the Arab prophet did not 
deny to women a soul Another interesting Arab dame 1s mentioned tn 
the book—the Caliph Mutawya’s wife Mewun Ard the Court luuries of 
Damascus she pined for the freedom of the desert, and gives vent to her 
feehngs m the following verses 


“The tent fanned by desert breeze 1s dearer to me than these lofty towers 

I should mde more joyously on the young came! than on the richly capars 
soned steed 

A crust in the shade of the Bedawitent hath better relish than this 
courtly viands 

‘The nobie Arab of my tribe 1s more comely to see mn my sight than the 
obese and bearded meo 

Ob that I were once again in my desert home! I would not exchange it 
for all these gorgeous halls 


Tt was the voice of a woman who pointed to the danger of a Inxurous hfe, 
which did not agree with the Arab race and which was to lead to their 
ultimate decadence. Even Omar I1., who was known for bia uprightness 
and simpheity of hfe, and Habam, famous for his just reign and bis skill 
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am finance, the last of the Umesyad Caliphas who was great, could not stop 
the reason of their gradual fall 

‘Merwan IT was the last and one of the least famous of the Umenyad 
Cahphs. He was defeated in the year a D. 750 by Abul-Abbas, and pur- 
sued as far as Egypt, where he was slam and mutilated. On seemg his dead 
nval, the first Caliph of the Abbasids bowed low in adoration, and thanked 
the Lord that victory was given to him, the true successor of the Prophet, 
because of his relationship, over an ungodly race He called himeelf 
As affa, the bloodthirsty, and under that utle he has ever been known in 
history. 

The author gives more than one proof that the decline of the Caliphate 
dates from the time of the Abbasid succession, inasmuch as it divided 
Islam into two separate camps—a fact which has much contributed 
towards the downfall of the Moslem Empire Persia, one of the first con- 
quests of the Muslims, proved to be in this schism the chief supporter of 
the Abbasids and Alids against the Umeyads, and this because the httle 
son of the murdered Al Hosein, named Al, after the Cahph Ah bis grand 
father, was Persian on his mother’s side, she bemg a daughter of Yesdeyitd, 
the last of the Sassanids Although it cannot be demed that there were a 
few famous Caliphs under the Abbasids, hke Haran and his son Al- 
Manum, none of them can we with their great predecessors of the Umeiyad 
race. Haruns reign, which has been called splendid, was that of a tyrant 
who amassed by unscrupulous means vast treasures in his vauit Al 
Manum slew tus brother Al Anim, who made claim to the Caliphate. 
Al Mursur, the founder of Bagdad, one of the first Abbasids, began his 
teagn by killing mm a most treacherous way the greatest Muhammadan 
general of his time, Abu mushm, who had beiped him on to his throne, 
and raised the house of Abbas on the tuins of the house of Umenya He 
also killed unscrupulously his uncle and his nephew, in order to ensure the 
succession to hus son, a practice which has often been mutated among his 
followers It 1s interesting to note that Egypt subsequently founded aa 
Anti-Calphate by Obeidallah, in virtue of his alleged descent from Fatima, 
the Prophet’s daughter, whilst Spain elected an Umeryad Caliph of ber 
own, not acknowledging the change that had taken place in the Fast 

In his closing chapter, Sr W Muir menhons as a redeeming point of 
the Abbasid reign, the more intellctual and philosophical development of 
Islam Al-Manum, with the help of Greeks, mtroduced at Bagdad, 
au well as in the Persian provinces, an era of science and art which was 
rather neglected by their predecessors The Abbasid Dynasty came to an 
untimely end as carly as 1258, under the Caliph not deserving his name, 
Al-Mutasim, when Bagdad, his residence, was sacked, hrs palace pillaged, 
and be with all the members of Ins family put to death by the Mongol 
chief Hulagu But with this catastrophe the hustory of the Caliphate 
does not yet end, for subsequently a sort of mock-Caliphs were instituted 
by Beibar, the Sultan of Egypt. Hiss duties were very perfunctory. 
He presided at public prayers, and his mission seems to have been to 
euthrone each new Sultan. Although the claim of these so-called Caliphs 
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ras their being related to Abbas, they did not command respect, because 
jof their unworthy and dissolute life. The succession of these Egyptian 
\Calipha were, as the author says, maintained throughout the dynasty of 
¢ Memluks, “a dynasty known as one of the most painful episodes of 
ny and bloodshed in history.” One of the most interesting pages of 
this book, as lucid as it is brief, is the narrative of how thia dynasty 
a at last conquered by that new power which rose in the East, the 
\Osmanlis. 
‘The last of the Egyptian Caliphs, Al-Mutawakil, in order to save 
himself, waited on Selim I., the Sultan of the Osmanlis, and was in 
lthis conqueror’s train when he made his entry into Egypt. To his 
influence it is due that the tumult and rapine raging then at Cairo did 
not take still greater dimensions. The Memiuk Sultan was put to death 
land Selim I, henceforth reigned in Egypt. After a stay of many months, 
‘during which he gave himself up to all sorts of dissipations, Selim returned 
with the Caliph Al-Mutawakil to Constantinople, where the latter was first 
held in high honour but afterwards accused for misappropriation of 
lproperty given to him in trust. He was confined to a fortress, but 
released by Selim's successor, Suleiman, who asked him to resign his rights 
to him. He did so and retired into Egypt, where he died after having 
loined an unsuccessful rising. As Sir W. Muir clearly explains, the claim 
of the Osmanli Sultans to the title of Caliph rests on but this cession, and 
he concludes in saying “ that even if there were no other bar, the Tartar 
blood which flows in their veins would make their claims untenable. 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction could be traced up to 
the Koreishite stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism. The 
‘aliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad ; the illusory resuscitation by 
the Memluks was but a lifeless show ; the Osmanli Caliphate a dream.” 
—L. M. R. 





ARCHEOLOGY. 


Tue Civitization or BaByconia AND AssyRis. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jun. (Philadelphia and London: /. B. Lippincott Company.) 


At a time when the thoughts of the whole Empire are anxiously follow- 
ing the course of events on the Mesopotamian rivers, it is with an especial 
interest that we take up this book, which conjures up before us the life of 
flourishing citics and the feats of warlike peoples now long forgotten and 
buried under the very soil over which nations are again locked in desperate 
struggle. Mr. Jastrow begins his book by introducing the reader to the 
Euphrates Valley in its present deserted condition. He describes the huge 
and shapeless rubbish-heaps of clay and sand underneath which the great 
cities were buried, and he proceeds to show us how their history was re- 
constructed by the untiring energy of excavators and scientists. It is a 
fascinating story. Beginning with the work of the French Consu! P. E. Botts, 
and continuing to our own day, explorers from almost every country in 
Europe and from the States have worked together, each contributing hia 
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share to the unravelling of the mystery. Some of the difficulties which 
to be overcome may be realized by reading the description of the course 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, those puzzling combinati 
of wedges that were the medium of written expression in the Euphrat 
Valley. When once tl ras achieved, a great stride had been made, an 
the numberless inscriptions on monuments and clay tablets could be 

We find much in the history and customs of Assyria and Babylonia ¢! 
reminds us that Biblical history and Hebrew tradition is indissolubl; 
‘wound up with the Euphrates Valley. 

We are told in the Book of Genesis that the Garden of Eden was wal 
by the Euphrates ; and, again, we read of the great tower that should reac! 
to heaven, built in Babylonia. Such stage towers were a characteristis 
feature of the religious architecture of that country. The story of th 
Deluge was doubtless suggested by the annually recurring overflow of th 
rivers, which submerged entire districts for weeks, and even months, until 
the introduction of an elaborate canal system turned the whole region int 
‘one of remarkable fertility. We find, too, that there are a number of versions} 
of the story of the Deluge in Babylonian literature. It is a strange coinci-| 
dence that one of the mounds covering the ruins of Nineveh bore the name| 
of “ Nebbi Yunus "—ze, “the prophet of Jonah "—and a little chapel sur-| 
mounting it was revered by the natives as the tomb of the prophet who 
announced the destruction of Nineveh. This formed a clue by which 
early explorers identified the site of the great capital of Assyria. 

The fact that the Semitic race at one time gained ascendancy on the 
Enphrates Valley, and that Babylonian influence spread over the whole of 
Western Asia, no doubt accounts for the striking similarity with Hebrew 
traditions in the social and political organisation, and in the rites and earlier 
beliefs. The temple is the nucleus in which the whole life of the people 
centres. Here are performed not only the religious functions, but also the 
commercial and social life is directed by the authorities in the temple. 
The code of laws are of Divine origin, and therefore immutable. The 
people identify themselves with their god, who fights for them, and who, if | 
defeated, is subjected to the god of the conqueror. 

The Babylonians were the originators of many customs and sciences 
which have been passed on and developed by later civilizations. It is in 
the Euphrates Valley that medicine was first studied, although it continued 
to be dependent on the belief in demons as the source of physical ills. 
‘The foundations for the science of astronomy were also laid, but it 
remained in the service of astrology. Their civilization has left its impress 

on military organization, the government of the people, and in commercial 
usages, while some of the sculptures now distributed in the various 
museums of Europe and America still evoke our admiration. 

When the time was ripe, and the culture of the Euphrates Valley had 
fulfilled its purpose, it succumbed to the Persian and finally to the Greek 
Civilization. Alexander's entry into Babylon, where he died in the palace 
which Nebuchadnezzar had erected for himself, marks the beginning of a 
new epoch. 
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Mr. Morris Jastrow, who is Professor at the University of Pennsylvania, 
@ University to which we owe some of the most important excavations of 
Babylonian sites, haa by his work enabled the larger public to acquaint 
thempolves with the reaults of the researches of Assyriologists, and we 
recommend his well-illustrated book to all thoughtful readers. J. A. R. 


AncHmoLogicaL Excavation, By J. P. Droop, «.s., Late Student at the 
British School at Athens. (Cambridge University Press.) 48. net. 


‘Though excavating has been a popular pursuit for a long time, the 
science of excavation is not more than about fifty years old, and it is 
only during the last ten or twenty years that the full importance of careful 
digging hes been realized. In former times people dug chiefly for spoils, 
and cared little for the circumstances under which these were found. If 
we could now excavate again all the sites which were hurriedly and carelessly 
dug in the past, our kaowledge would be vastly increased ; but the pity of 
it is that the damage done is irreparable, and the secrets which could have 
been yielded up are now lost for ever. We must console ourselves, how- 
ever, with the thought that no knowledge is gained without experience, 
and that at least for the future new methods are assured, Mr, Droop 
has done both archmologists and the general public a real service in 
summarizing in his book “ Archseological Excavation” the methods now 
generally employed by experienced excavators. He is a trained excavator 
himself, and speaks with thorough knowledge of the subject. He has, 
moreover, the gift of clear, concise exposition, and of writing in a natural 
conversational style which greatly adds to the enjoyment of the reader. 

“* An excavation should be so conducted that it would be possible in 
theory to build up the site again with every object replaced exactly io its 
original position.” That is the principle which Mr. Droop lays down as 
the ideal of the modern excavator. Besides the general qualities of 
patience, good judgment, and power of organization, he must have a 
general knowledge of archeology, civil engineering, drawing, photography, 
chemistry, and anthropology, as well as be able to sperk the language 
of his workmen. Happily, these qualifications need not all be combined 
in one person, except in a very rudimentary degree. But the people 
—and there still are some—who imagine that, in order to excavate, all you 
need are a spade and a pair of strong arms will find ‘ Archeological 
Excavation ” surprising reading. 

The book has an epilogue, and, as is often the case with epilogues, it would 
be better if it had not been written. It registers the author's opinion that 

ion between men and women in excavations is inadvisable, It is 
known that Mr. Droop has had an unfortunate experience ; but hasty 
generalization, as Mr. Droop baa told us himself, is not a desirable quality 
im an excavator, and after the high ideals set forth in the rest of the book 
the end is a little disillusioniog—for it is always disappointing toa discover 
that what men preach they do not necessarily practice. G. M. A. R. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND CRITICISMS 


Parmsionic Man anp wis Story. By Professor G. F. Scott Elliot, m-a., 
etc. xvi, 393pp.,, demy 8yvo., with 64 illustrations. (London: Seedsy 
Service, 1915.) 7s. 6d. net. 

The discovery of the Piltdown skull awoke a new interest in the history 
of fossil man, which has been rewarded by the publication of various books 
and pamphlets, chiefly of a controversial character and equally unsuited to 
the requirements of the general reader uninitiated in anatomical matters, 
who cannot visualize the importance of apparently small variations in the 
structure of a skull or a mere jaw. Indeed, to the layman (especially if 
acience appeals to him only mex confirming the stories embodied in 
Genesis), the assurance with which modern anatomists calculate the 
probable size of a brain, and model the probable appearance of a monkey- 
fike ancestor, appears little short of jugglery, and the purely scientific 
memoirs are wasted on him, whatever the size of his own skull. Professor 
Scott Elliot, who has already written several readable books to introduce 
science in a pleasant way to the general reader, bas tackled this time = 
difficult problem in an unconventional manner, and the result is a plessing 
volume which can be heartily commended to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the history of Aomo sapiens. Scientific truths are so hard to 
drive into some brains that one welcomes a book which makes them 
attractive. The descent of man from a monkey of some sort is atill 
offensive to many—the present writer can say so from personal experience: 
only last year a Belgian father strongly protested to the principal of a 
London school because this pedigree had been mentioned in a lecture. 
Unlike the Irishman who said to his son, “ Yox may be descended from 
a monkey, but J ain't,” this worthy man objected because it shocked what 
he termed his profoundly religious convictions ; and be was perfectly sure 
that Adam lived 5,900 odd years ago. Were he able to read this book, 
perhaps he might alter his views, for the author has a truly refreshing way 
‘of introducing common sense into bis arguments. Ope inwardly chuckles 
at his solemn reminder that there were “no cement mills in the Miocene,” 
or at his joke about the single atlas on page 41. And the more one 
admires his science and his method the greater the astonishment at some 
slipshod statements—¢,z., on page 95, that respecting the Japanese, because 
(x) they are no? the shortest of the so-called Yellow races (their conscription 
regulation height, 5 feet 2 inches, is higher than the present Belgian one) ; 
and (2) they do not marry at cleven or twelve years of age. Recent 
statistics have shown that the average ages of Japanese men and women 
at first marriage are twenty-seven and twenty-three years respectively, it 
may be noted that in the warmer provinces of Kyushu, the most 
Prosperous in Japan, the ages are still higher (twenty-eight, twenty-four) 
and the general averages in Japan are thirty-two and twenty-nine, Some 
twenty years ago they were lower but never as stated by the author. Surely 
theauthor nt to write Siamese. The statement of Geofiroy St. Hilaire can 
be substantiated by the present writer from experience with two marmosets 
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who could recognize and differentiate pictures of a ‘red ” and a black cat as 
readily as they did the living ones, and who thowed great intelligence in 
other matiers as well On page 98 the French sentence hes been 
ludicrously murdered by the printer : read— eau se superpose au mer- 
cure,” etc. Following seriatim, we do not like the curt reference to 
Dr. Keith on page 128; gevAaps in that case conveys a regrettable slight. 
‘The author tells us, further on, that he does not agree with Dr. Keith, nor, 
apparently, do those responsible for tre British Museum (Natural History) 
Guide to Fossil Man (1915), in which his name is not even mentioned ; 
but Dr. Keith needs no champion, and he surely knows more about human 
skulls than most geologists or paleontologists, official or otherwise. Prof. 
Scott Elliot accepts the first estimate of the capacity of the Piltdown skull 
by Dr. Woodward at t,070¢.c. The British Museum handhook now places 
it at circa 1,300 ¢.c., in accordance with the amended statement made 
before the Geological Society in December, rgx3. Dr. Keith's original 
impromptu figure of 1,500 ¢.c, has now been reduced by him to 1,397— 
‘say, 1,400 .c.—by the application of the Lee Pearson formula, postulating 
the skull to be that of a female, with the probability of 1,550 c.c. in the 
corresponding male, Morecan be found thereanent by reading Dr. Keith's 
Anthropological Institute paper and his “ Antiquity of Maa,” beld back 
@ year by the war. This same war is probably responsible for the fact 
that no references are made by Professor Scott Elliot to publications since 
X9r2—eg., Keith's, Herdliéka, Elliot Smith's “ Migrations and Dolmen 
Period,” etc. ; but it is a pity that the acceptance of the carly estimate 
referred to above should not have been qualified. Are we to assume 
that the author disagrees from both Dr. Keith’s and Dr. Woodward's second 
estimate ? We have somewhat laboured this point, as the Piltdown skull 
has been a “bone” of contention between so many ethnologists—gue de 
fempttes autour d'un crane : it almost reminds one of the Virchow-Broca 
controversies in the seventies, We are not so sure that the author is 
right when he says that a man would have no inducement to wear a 
necklace if there was nobody sround. He might have some hazy belief 
in the magical value of such a necklace. There may bave been some con 
nection of the kind between the magatama necklaces of the Yamato tribes 
and the original use of animals’ claws or teeth, as I suggested nine or 
ten years ago. The author shows the rise of the primitive man from 
Piltdown through the evidence of Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Cromagon, 
up to the first herdmen, the first agriculturists, and the first artista. He 
shows the beginning of civilization, of trade, of art, of religion; he has 
digested in an attractive form a huge mass of technical literature, and 
given ample bibliographical notes for the use of those who wish to learn 


more. Let us wish him an early second edition, in which a few points of 
detail might be revised. = HL J. 


Erugurea. By Geoffrey Drage. (Smith, Elder end Co. 1915.) Price 
ros. 6d. net. 

Although the various subjects touched upon by the author are all of 
untailing interest, the reader whose concern is especially with Asiatic 
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subjects will at once turn to bis chapters on Russia and the Balkans. The 
former fall into the somewhat turbulent period of Anglo-Russian relations 
previous to the accession of King Edward, before the good sense of both 
nations prevailed to form the present Entente, and include « chapter on 
Russian literature, with which readers of the “Cambridge Modern His- 
tary” will be familiar, The article on “ Balkan History,” published in 
the Fortnightly Review during the temporary lull at the close of 1913, is 
also very instructive. He reminds us that if there was a Turkish Mace- 
donia which dreamt of liberation, there was 2 similar agitation in Austria- 
Hungary. He gives a very good sketch of the demand for a Triune State 
there. Very pleasing, too, are the two Addresses delivered at Eton Col- 
lege, on the connection of her “ playing-fields” with the Empire and the 
Labour Question. But the finest passage in this volume of over 450 pages 
occurs in a speech delivered in October, 1913, to the Master and Wardens 
of the Worshipfal Company of Shipwrights. 

‘He expresses himself in no uncertain terms; 

“We live in a cynical age—in av age without enthusiasm in some respects, 
and with too much enthusiasm in other respects. I venture to say that 
the more the generation which is growing up will take the trouble to study, 
whether it is working classes, whether it is business classes, whether it is 
those who are engaged as sailors, soldiers, or diplomatists, in defending our 
interests abroad, or in administering, as sroconsuds, the great territories 
on which our fame and name depend—I say, the more you travel, the 
more you go into the facts of the case, the more you will say that not only 
is there diye tn the dog yet, but you will say, and say from your bearts, that 
the Government of His Majesty the King and the flag of this country do 
still, as in the past, bring to subject peoples, as well as to our own folk, 
liberty, truth, and justice. As loog as we can say that—we do not even 
need to say it 2s long as we can believe it, as those who have travelled and 
seen must believe it—so long, Sir, I think we can assert that our one duty 
as Britisbers, small as is our capacity, small as is our sphere of work, is to 
do the best we can in our day and generation ; that we are all part in one 
great family, and in so far as we do our own work honestly and well, how- 
ever small our sphere may be, we ace helping in the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen.” 





Caarneciz ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Pace. “ Year Book,” 
1915. (Washington, U.S.A.) 

‘This contains a series of reports from the working factors of the above 
endowment. Of most interest to English readers will be the section on 
the Hundred Years’ Anglo-American Peace. It is recorded that the 
decision for postponement which was notified by means of a circular letter. 
“ Although this letter called for no response, many replies were received, 
without exception approving the action of the Executive Committee.” The 
hope is expressed that ‘after the restoration of peace in Europe, the 
Washington Committee will resume plans for an appropriate celebration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1877, 
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under which the limitation of armaments on the Great Lakes, forming the 
boundary line between the United States end the Dommuon of Canada, 
bas remamed tndisturbed " 

Another section describes the history of the endowment. They keep for 
reference the official gazettes of the leading nations of the world, Parlia- 
mentary and Governmental papers relating to all phases of international 
relations « at least one leading periodical of each important country, chiefly 
devoted to international affairs, and of one Amencan and one Enghsh daily 
newspaper, both of which pubhsh complete indexes of their contents. 
If, as appears probable, this energy 1 persisted in, the Library will m due 
course become one of the most :mportant reference libranes in the world for 
the present period A general perusal of the volume before us reveals a 
most comprehensive organization for the study of foreign politics—cnefly, 
of course, in the abstract—and its development will be watched with 
mereasing curiosity. 


Murvat Derence or Nations. By ©. F. Maclagan. (Garden City 
Press, Lid) Pree as 64. net 

In this useful work the author shows us the way to build up the future 
peace and prospenty of the world—the way to reach an end worthy 
of those who have been accustomed to the conventional morality of 
ervilization 

Mr. Maclagan expresses a sentiment common to millions of others 
when he says there must be some means of preventing the violation of a 
solemn promise made by one nation to another. Against such a nation 
the others must unite and take immediate action to prevent any illegal 
act from beimg carried into execution. And one cannot help but feel that 
im adopting such a plan the world would find an unquestionable assurance 
that no violation will be attempted 

The present system of arbitration, which 1s in no way compulsory, is 
most imperfect and powerless, unless in dealing with small matters that are 
never hkely to disturb the fnendly relations of civilized States 

Mr Maclagan, whose object 1s to impress upon the peoples of the world 
that the true reliance of a strong, free nation, should be, not on the force 
of arms, but on the force of nighteousness—ie deserving of every man’s 
support. Outver BAIneRivor 


Tue Housr or War. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Zvelagh Nash) 66. 


I have always been suspicious of the wisdom of “ carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen "~~still, I was under the umpreation that modem missionary zeal 
was tempered with so much discretion that it bad become practically harm- 
Yess. It 1s, perhaps, unfair to missionaries to let that impression be contra- 
dicted by ‘* The House of War,” since that book deals, not with normal 
tmrasionaries, but with the foohsh efforts of an ardent young woman to break 
from the amiable, if futile, routine of the Protestant community of a city 
somewhere near Antoch, and to embark upon a mutant campaign on 
behalf of Christianity among the neighbourmg Mobsmmadan villages. That 

YOu, vii. 2G 
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militancy le2ds to local disaster, and, but for the timely intervention of the 
‘Turkish Governor—a wise and most attractive old gentlemen—would have 
led to more extensive calamity; for the Christian population, aware 
always of the force of Christian diplomacy behind them, ere, we are told, 
ever ready to insult the Musiims with impunity. The Christians of the 
Turkish Empire are not, it appears, all they should be ; one is led to believe 
that they have often brought massacres upon themselves by their provocative 
behaviour towards the long-suffering and, by creed, tolerant Muslims, In 
return for Turkish protection and specific rights, all the Christians who 
declined to embrace Ei Islam after the Muslim conquest pay annual 
tribute to the Turks, and, beyond this, do not “enjoy” the full rights of 
citizens, being exempt from military service. They bad grown rich while 
the Muslims remained poor. 

“ From birth to death they governed their own lives and were at liberty 
to ply their trades or till their lands continuously—whereas the Muslim 
village was perpetually being robbed of able-bodied men. The Muslims 
bad borne all the burden of the service of the State for the benefit of the 
said Christians, whom El Islam of old agreed to tolerate and to protect in 
consideration of a yeatly tribute paid by them.... But were the 
Christians grateful? Ask your eyes. No sooner did the Europeans find a 
way into the land . . . than the Christian population flocked around them, 
eating all their dirt in order to secure protection from » foreign Power, 
which should enable them to thrive at the expense of the poor Muslims. On 
the one hand they whined lies to their protectors, filling their minds with 
prejudices against El Islam; on the other, they grew arrogant towards 
their Muslim neighbours, Missionaries came and dwelt among them io 
their villages, ... They were educated free of charge, and placed in 
good positions. The least injustice to a Christian so enraged the Powers 
of Europe that all the masters of oppressions were driven to confine their 
Practice to the poor Muhammadans, who, being patriotic, raised no cry. 
The Sultan was too greatly pestered by the Powers of Europe, each 
clamouring ov behalf of its own Christian favourites, to give attention to 
his loyal Muslim subjects.” 

‘That is the pro-Turk case—and it is Mr. Pickthall’s case. He hes 
written a telling story around it, in the spirit of the quotation from 
Horace Walpole which is printed on the title-page: “The world is a 
comedy to those who think ; a tragedy to those who feel.” LC, W. 





Kanitnc ror Sport. Essays by Various Writers. With » preface by 
Berard Shaw. (G. Beil and Sons.) 2s. 6d. net. 

This is not a book about the war, though G. B. S. is at his best in a short 
‘but illominating preface. Being a logician, be has his readers at a dis- 
advantage, for he brushes aside the ordinary sentimental argument against 
sport, which one may call for briefness’ sake the pet-dog analogy, or “How 
would Fido like it?,” with the brief but wholly appropriate commentary 
that Fido would have no opinion to offer on the matter at all, not being 
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@ rational ammal, In short, he urges, animals of all sorts must be killed 
to make the world mhabitable; a cow in the drawmg-room would be 
neither  civilizing nor a samtary influence, and even if you allow it 
@ restricted liberty, and allow it to live on condition that at lives alone 
an a field—-conditions which, from the experience of Nebuchadneszar, we 
know to be disastrous to social and economic well-being—a sentimentalst 
w suill faced with the hideous necessity of mangling a cabbage or interfering 
with the contemplative life of the arichoke, Frankly, it will not do. 
A philosophy of life which does not take man’s well-being as the legitimate 
end of man’s activity may be cunous, but it cannot be mteresting. Sport 
stands or falls by its effect on men, not by its effect on animals; Mr. 
‘Shaw says that on the whole the effect 1s bad. Or, rather, he seems inchned 
to regard 1t ax syryptomatic of 2 pitieble lack of sensibility, as at once the 
effect and the cause of a jack of artistic refinement, a lack of culture, 

Other writers in this book are less logical. Some bave too warm a 
fellow-feeling for the pheasant to allow them to wnte dispassionately, while 
some are struck more wth the odious parasites of sport—the bookmaker, 
the gamekeeper, the racing tout, the spectator, and the sporting journahst 
than with the sportsmen Perhaps the moat interesting articles m the 
book are those by Mr Salt (the editor) on the “Fallacies of the Sportamen,” 
and the arucle on the Game Laws by Mr. Connell We cannot help 
feeling that a studied cnticism of sport can hardly be made if we make 
“Jallng for sport” the dividing line between what » barnful and what 
18 admirable. When senously considered, the disadvantages of sport are 
manly social, the effect on the individual 1s comparatively small, What, 
for instance, Mr Marnot Watson, in an interesting essay, calls the “cal- 
Jousness" of fox-hunting 1s much more the outcome of a widespread lack 
of culture and refinement than the cause of it The evils of sport as it 
exists to day aro probably due less to cruelty volved in particular sports 
there 1s nothing very humane about 2 butcher, yet he 1s not in the 
Teast evil—than to fallacies which have grown up concernmg 2t, and which 
perpetuate and consecrate sport as an activity far more conducive to moral 
and material prospenty than hours of senous study and considered thought. 
It 18 not the cruelty of the fox hunter which 1s harmful , 1¢ 1s bis belief in 
the ments of fox bunting 9 We do not mind his wasting three mornings 
a week unprofitably , he probably wastes the other four Personally he is 
humane But what ss objectionable 1s his fiaed behef, universally held and 
passed on to each generation, that three mornings a week hunting 15 
a senous contnbution to the moral and maternal welfare of the whole 
country, not excluding the fox. 

Clear thmking on these subjects 1 always good, and even for those who 
disagree with every word of this book it should conduce to this It 1s ably 
wnitten, and 1s seldom dull, except when confining itself to statements of 
fact. Dovueias JerRotp 
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FICTION 
Naxcissus By Viola Meynell. (Martin Secke) Price 6s. 

‘The author of “Modern Lovers” and of “ Columbine” has again given 
us @ very exquimte pieco of work. Its dehcacy, its shght but certain 
lovelinesa, 20 grow upon one im reading it that one bas the impression that 
the last part of the book is much better then the first , but thus 1s only, I 
think, because, as in a picture, greater value apparently attaches to the 
Grusting strokes than to the beginning ones And the whole impression 
of “Narcissus” 1s so much that of a delicate drawing whose lines, in 
themselves beautful, are related to each other in unusual affinty I am 
thinking particularly of the last stroke of all, the last page, where Victor's 
tormenting questionings as to the fate which stole Imogen from him and 
gave her to his brother are suddenly answered by a familar memory of bis 
boyhood, returning to him at last with the full meaning with which it had 
always been so bafflingly pregnant 

“ But why, Jimmy! Why should not he too——" 

“The swift, inexorable answer came, and st was like the quick coming 
answers of the old, old days. Was he a boy again, mttmg at the ‘table in 
the library, his head propped on his hand, stammering aloud the question 
marked Q, longmg for it to be unanswerable, while yust underneath there 
was A, always there, waiting, ready, full, apt, impossible to dismay, swift 
and deadly to reply?” 

Tt w in the drawing of Victor and Jimmy Carmichael, from the 
characteristic differences m temperament early shown in thew library 
companionship through youth to manhood, that Miss Meyneil's very 
real artistry 18 seen. . Availmg herself of no definite or easily dis- 
tingushable differences in their actual lives, discardmg al) but the merest 
suggestion of drama altogether, she yet accomplishes a very rare indi- 
vidualization of the two brothers Their relations to one another, to ther 
home, to their mother, to the world outside South Mimms, are given with 
an imsight, a sympathy—more intimate and loving with Victor, who is the 
chief Narcissus, than with Jimmy—eod an art which 1s ever and again 
astomshing m its coherence and flashes of genus The study of Imogen 
does not convince so much as the slghter picture of Edie, in Imogen I 
feel that expectancy, unaccompamied by any dramatic actvity, w carried 
too far—she 11 too limbless. But Edie 1s quite real, and very endearing. 

LC.w. 


Tue Dark Forgst By Hugh Walpole (Martin Secher.) Price 6s. 

“ War ws made up, I believe, not of shells and bullets, not of German 
defeats and victories, Russian trumphe or surrenders, English and French 
battles by sea or land, not of smoke and wounds and blood; but of a 
milion milhon past thoughts, past scenes—streets of little country towns, 
lonely hulls, dark sheltered vaileys, the wide space of the sea, the crowded 
traffic of New York, London, Berlin , yes, and of smaller things than that 
of hittle quarrels, of dances at Christmas time, of walks at night, of dressing 
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for dinner, of waking in the morning, of meetmg old friends, of sicknesses, 
theatres, church services, prostitutes, slums, cricket-matches, children, 
rides on a tram, baths on a hot morning, sudden unpleasant truth from a 
frend, momentary consciousness of God ° 

‘Thuis passage from Trenchard’s diary 1s the revelation of ‘The Dark 
Forest "'—at least, so 1t seems to me War cannot, except in speech, be 
shaped by a monosyllable Only perhaps at the beginning of the war did 
any of us rmagine that it could be Yet we, at home, on the far outskirts 
of the spectacle, hase still fancied that m closer adjacency and in contact 
‘with the enemy, the jumbled burden of personal and mmper onal feelings, 
one’s own and other people s histories, moving sometimes as usual, some- 
times vehemently, more often heavily or not at all, broken impressions of 
a changing world, which 1s what the war has been to us at home since 
August, 1914, would be exchanged for some sure glimpse of realty, or, 
at least, would be connected bya thread of relation which should pierce to 
the heart of all these feehngs and facts ‘The Dark Forest 1s the story 
of the treachery and derision of such fancy The war confirms that ‘odd 
jealousy,” as Emerson called it, winch for ever separates the pursuer from 
bis object It will not bandy meanings with us, it 1s for ever abead— 
ahead of us at night and up before us in the morning, a pageant which 
has just gone by, a mystery which we cannot lay hinds on What we lay 
hands on, what of all the members of that Russtan Red Cross unit 
‘Trenchard Jaid hands on most tnumphantly, are our own histones It 
1s the personal trumph of the soul over death and fear—the “ You've 
won,” as Semyonov cned to ms dead and, in hfe, defeated rival—tbat 13 
really attainable 

‘The stage of the war’s deceit is the Russian front during the great 
retreat of last year A Russian Red Cross unit, the Otrad, starting from 
Petrograd, 1s made up of the two Lnglishmen—Durwaid, who writes the 
story, the shy, self conscious, clumsy Trenchard, upon whose “sictory” 
the book closes, Mane Ivanovna at starting engaged to Trenchard-—— 
young, auventurous, enraptured with curiosity and desire to find hfe 
wonderful, Nikitin and Semyonos, two convincingly drawn opposite 
types of strength and efficiency , and Andrey Vasuhevitch—rather ridicu- 
Tous, over talkative, vain but pathetic in his knowledge of his own deficien- 
cies Trenchard s sentimental expectations of finding the war glonous and 
romantic have already, for him, been partly realwed in hie engagement to 
Mane, but the war shatters this, as it also disperses his yet unrealized 
dreams Semyonoy, strong, brutal, self sufficient, snatches Mane from him 
Trenchard realives to the full his defeat Ihe rest of the story 1s his facing 
of that temporal defeat and his eventual triumph Marie is killed, and to 
both of her lovers 1s borne the certainty that whichever of them dies first 
willregain her In the Dark Forest on the other side of the shinmng Nestor, 
opposite to their headquarters after the great retreat, the last struggle 
takes place. Thete, behind the foremost lines of trenches, where so many 
dead he mouldering , there where Vulatch, the rained town in the heart of 
the forest, a hke some hideous hidden secret, the four men—Nikitin, Vas 
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silievitch, Trenchard, and Durward—go to serve a temporary hospital. To 
the two latter, the forest, with its sinister green bage, its deep silences, its dark 
hollows, has all along been the symbol of the secret they could not reach, the 
reality they could not conquer. The story of those last desperate days—a 
farious battle raging close by between the Russians, practically usarmed 
owing to the lack of ammunition, and a confident, advancing enemy—is given 
by Trenchard’s diary interrupted by Durwerd’s accounts of his visits to the 
forest, his place there after the first three days having been peremptorily 
seized by Semyonov, who knew intuitively for what all were silently 
waiting. For Nikitin and Andrey, too, were rivals for a woman's soul. 

Durward wrote after his last visit : 

“ As T look back upon it now it seems, without any extravagance at all, 
the very heart of the fortress of the enemy. I do not mean in the least 
that life was solemn or pretentious or heavy. It was careless, casual, as 
liable to the ridiculous intervention of unimportant things as ever it had 
been ; but it was life pressed so close to the fine presence of Fate that you 
could hear the very beating of his heart... . I saw suddenly here the con- 
nection for which I had been waiting between the four men. There they 
were, Nikitin and Andrey, Semynov and Trenchard—Two Wise Men 
and Two Fools. Surely the rivalry was ludicrous in its inequality.” 

It was the Two Fools who won. 

T do not want to give the impression in this review of a fine book that 
its interest lies in what may seem, when you read the above rough 
sketch of the story, purely sensational and slightly melodramatic. “The 
Dark Forest" is not tike that at all. “The last impression { wish to convey,” 
writes Durward, “is that war is an hysterical business.” The force of the 
book lies in its avoidance of hysteria, in its refusal to draw from scenes of 
horror anything more than was actually felt by those who took part in them, 
and in its recognition that the reality of war cannot be integrated, that it 
must remain the sum of so many individual experiences, so many idual 
histories, the only integrable quality being the victory of the individual 
soul over fear and death.—I. C. W. 








AFRICA 


A Hisvory or tH Goup Coast anp ASHANTI. By W. Walton Claridge. 
(John Murray.) Two volumes, 36s. net. 

In his introduction to Dr. Claridge’s work, Sir Hugh Clifford remarks 
that “The dragging across the face of any primitive country of Jagannath- 
cat, in which is bome aloft the great idol we name Pax Zrifannica, entails 
the demolition of many romantic things." This work, authoritative in its 
nature and extremely comprehensive in its scope, record of demoli- 
tions, To quote again from Sir Hugh Clifford’s introduction: “The 
history of British relations with the peoples of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, 
rightly viewed, is the story of an attempt to secure our merchants’ profits 
at the least possible cost to ourselves, and the gradual assumption of 
extended responsibilities undertaken in pursuance of that object.” Toa 
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mauch later phase, says Su Hugh, belongs the conception of moral obli 
gations which our presence in the country imposed on us. 

The colour of romance 1s on the first of these two volumes, for it treats 
of the carly days, the likelihood of the Gorgones of the Periplus being 
identical with the species now known as gorilz, the frat discovery of the 
Gold Coast by Europeans, the kingdom of Prester John, the slave trade, 
and the complex network of imtnigue and fightmg 1 the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and mmeteenth centuries. This volume caries up to the 
cesnon of the Dutch Settlements to England in 1872 It may be added 
that the matter im this first volume concerns events that have passed out 
of the range of criticism for the most part, and the author has very wisely 
contented himself with stating facts and leaving comment to the reader 

The second volume begins with the sixth Ashanti war, and continues 
the story of demohtion up to the final fall of Kumasi. Here the author 
questions, in a guarded way, Sit Garnet Wolseley s “ apparent vacillation,” 
which he admuts was imposed by his instructions with regard to the cam 
pagn This strikes, on the whole, as a species of wisdom after the event, 
and 18 in contrast with the very good judgment at the root of most cnticisms 
an the work. 

It us generatly considered that Wolseley s campaign settled the main 
problem of the Gold Coast, but the publication of this work will at least 
dispel such a fallacy, for it takes the history of the country up to Sir James 
Willcocks’ expedition in 1900, and shows the conditions prevailing at the 
beginning of the twentieth century One of the most interesting features 
of the whole work 1s “ Appendix F,” which consists of a tabulated history 
of the various forts built by the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and other 
settlers 

Adequate notice of such a work as this, mthin the limits of a review, 18 
practically impossible It may be said that the author has done his work 
conscientiously and well, if without any great enthusiasm To those who 
know the west coast, these pages are lacking wn that vague quality known 
variously as “local colour" and “atmosphere ‘Lhe future historian of 
the British Empire will come to this sem: ofhcia) publication for bis facts, 
and will know that he can rely on their accuracy , but he will go to Burton, 
to Dapper, or to Lis, for ms picturesque touches , and, in spite of the 
Instorical character of this work, room might have been made for a spice 
of word photography or artistry This, however, is mere cavilling , atmo- 
sphere apart, the work 1s well done ECV. 


DUTCH COLONIES 
Inpisct Natuurowpinzors. Door Dr M J Sitks. (Kolontaat 
Snstetuut te Amsterdam.) Pp. 303 425f 
‘The above 1s a history of scientific research in the Netherland Colomes 
Although Dutch wnters on Eastern subjects are prone, and perhaps 
Raturally, to confine their investigations to their own wide possessions, 
the thoroughness of their scholarship will always commend itself to us. 
‘The pioneer of scientific vestigation there appears to have bee Van 
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Bontius, who, m 1633, was attached to the then Governor General J P. 
Koen His work was very much extended by Rumphms, and we read 
that our James Cook was there im 176873, during bis first voyage, 
accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, and that they were there occupied im 
“ studying the fishes” 

The narrative 1s brought up to the present time, and includes the 
achievements of Oudemans and Dr Bergsma, the former of whom 
ordered the erection of the observatory in Batavia, and the latter carned 
tt out. 

‘There 1s 2 special chapter on scientific activities in the West Inches, 
the work of Van Capelle 1s recorded, and it may be added for the con- 
vemrence of those who cannot read Dutch that one of his books has 
appeared in French—wv, ‘La constitution géologique de la Guyana 
hollandaise suivi d’une étude petrographique ” 


FINANCE 
Ow Curse Currency By Dr.G Vissering Vol II The Banking 
Problem (Amsterdam / H De Bussey) xvu, 299 pp 6s net 
This 1s the report tendered to the Chinese Government by Dr G 
‘Vissermg, acting as honorary adviser (for the second time since tgrt), and 
3t forms a companion volume to the valuable study of ¢ hinese monctary 
reform which the same author wrote in 1912, and which has recently been 
yepublished ‘Ihe work is highly technical, and will commend itself to 
financial minds, it contains in substance a definition of the duties of a 
Central Bank and a Bank of Issue, independent one from the other, the 
latter being also independent of the internal conditions of China, whilst 
the former should adapt stself to the conditions existing in 1913 A hank 
bas indeed come into being, and sts fortunes were entrusted to another 
adviser Dr Amold, of the German State Bank—wonderful how a nation 
of bankers and shopkeepers allowed it, but the fact remains, ihe author 
expresses bis thanks to an acting British Consul at Amsterdam for the 
revision of his periods, but one could wish the text were clearcr, less 
mvolved m its syntax, but perhaps the edstor lacked several of the qualifi 
cations crystallized by Boileau in his classical lines 
“Ce qu: se congait bien s’cnonce clauement 


Opening the book at random, p 7 1s #of a sample of elear style, more'a 
the pity, as there can be no doubt of the author's own lucid conception of 
the scheme he discusses in its minutest details. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


WHO WILL LEAD THE NEW SUC IAL ORDER? 
In a striking article especially contnbuted to the Kavirw or Revirws 
(May), Mis Scatcherd, well known for her devotion to the cause of 
Armenz, and who has lately done much sernce m exposing the mistaken 
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tactics of ‘ pacifists,” “pseudo sociabsts,” and “pseudo mternationalists,” 
shows that the ideals for which she has so long contended are on the eve 
of being realized 

“ Anti nationalism 1s not a tenet of Sorialism, as ts proved by the many 
resoluhons passed at successive International Socialist Congresses, which 
recognize the duty of national defence against aggression ‘This teaching 
of @ Socialism, which to begin with was ‘made in Germany,’ 1s amply 
exemplified by the strong patriotism of the German Social Democrats 

“ Down to August, 1914, 1t was believed that the German Social Demo 
erats would avert the war—a belief seemingly shared by statesmen like Sir 
Edward Grey and by social leaders hike Jaurés, Drakoules, Hause, Laeb- 
knecht, and other supporters of the class war dogma When in May of 
thet year I met Camille Huysmans and members of the International 
Bureau at Brussels, I curred suspicion and dishke for condemning the 
class war as ant: social and inhuman, and was told 1 could not be a 
Soctahst unless I accepted that teaching, 

“T then felt vaguely what 1 now see clearly Internationalism must be 
based on natronahsm, the soctal umits consisting, not of cdasses but of } 
nations, inked together by co operative effort and brotherly love ‘There 18» 
hope for the future of Mr Hyndman s new party now that he has changed 
his views of International Socialism, and af Mr Hyndman can scrap one 
or two more of the old shibbolkths he may yet became one of the pioneers 
who will lead mankind into the Promised Land of the New social Order.” 


The Pronger Mut (January 15) Sir Michael O Dwyer has published 
some interesting correspondence that has passed between himself and the 
Commander in Chief concerning the armoured aeroplane fleet which the 
Punjab 1s presenting to His Majesty the hong for war service In 8 letter 
to His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Iunjab, Lbs Eacellency 
Sir Beauchamp Duff conveys His Majesty s xeceptance of the gift His 
Majesty desires that his sincere thanks should be conveyed through His 
Honour “ to his loy1l subjects in the Punyab of all crecds and nationalihes, 
who so generously are subscribing to the fund, and to those ruling ch efs 
of the Punyab and to the heir apparent of Jemmu and Kashmir who have 
expressed their wishes to join in the gift’ His Mayesty has approved of 
the suggestion that the planes should be named after the rivers of the 
province , of thuir being primarily employed in theatres of nar where the 
Indian Army is serving , and of their being placed at the disposal of the 
Government of {India when the war ts over The subscnptions to the 
fand for providing the fleet of armoured acroplanes now amounts to six 
and a half lakhs of rupees 


‘The SiarssMan (January 7), in an editonal on the smkmg of the 
Persia, wntes “It bas for a long time been useless to apply to Germany 
any principle of international law But, if only to preserve the memory 
of the moral standards which Germany hes abandoned, it 15 worth while 
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to emphasize once more the gravity of this latest offence against the code 
of humanity agreed upon by all nations. By general consent the hves of 
non combatants are to be safeguarded, and the bombardment of the non- 
multary area of a besieged town bas been avorded. No class of non-com- 
batants deserves more consideration than passengers on the high seas. 
They are in a postion of singular helplessness, and the rules of imter- 
national law prescribe that no hostile action shall be taken against a non- 
combatant vessel until she has been warned and given an opportunity of 
surrender. One of the great triumphs claimed for Mr. Wilson's anemic 
diplomacy was that by methods of persuasion he had induced the Germen 
Government to recognize the validity of the chapter of law relating to 
merchant vessels. After prolonged correspondence over the sinking of 
the Zusitan:a, Herr von Jagow, the German Foreign Minister, in September 
last, gave the American Government @ formal assurance that ‘enemy 
passenger ships will not be subjected to attack without warning, provided 
they reapect the maritime code, and will be sunk only when an opportunity 
for the safety of the passagers and crew 1s given’ The Note gave the 
additional information that ‘the instructions to the German submarine 
commanders are very precise and defimte.’ Austria only the other day 
announced to the Washington Government her unqualified acceptance of 
the same rudimentary principles of humanity. The sinking of the Persia, 
whether by a German or \ustrian submarine, is therefore a dehberate 
violation of a solemn pledge ” 


The Wepnespay Review (January 12) contains a suggestive discussion 
by ‘Miles " on the lecture by Pandit Shyama Shankar, at.a., on  kduca 
tion 10 India,” delivered before the East India Association (see siseuttc 
Renew, November, 1915 ) 

Miles “reflects on the vast difference between the ethical, political, and 
financial conditions of England and India, and wonders whether the 
highly centralized system the lecturer has in his mind for Indsa 1s ever 
likely to come off or would really be useful 

* English education is the outcome of the democratic initiative, as far 
as the masses are concerned = University education 1s a high class refine- 
ment for wealthy classes who can pay for it, and whe have duseloped the 
lead and direction of the masses and their work.” 

“England with a population of :ndusérials and traders, perhaps only 
a sixth of the arétrefors of India—a homogeneous people and quite 
different from the many statcs, castes, races, and crecds, comprising India 
manages her country and parochial business through Boards and the 
popular vote , but the system 1s the reverse of efheient or ee unomical, and 
responsubility can seldom be fixed or authority controlled by the public. 
India, on the other hand, looks to the Government imitiative for every- 
sheng, this imtiative and the check on it creates the need for co-operative 
Local Government subordinate to the Central Government, charged with 
the final responsibility for the entwe mass.” 
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Tn the Jounwar or THE Umrrep Service InstiTuTION oF Inna 
{January), R. W. Ewbank, 1c s., puts the following question ; “ Recogninng 
that the domciled community of India 1s of value for military purposes, what 
asthe best method of utilizing :t ?” and, in a suggestion for greater facsuties, 
atates: ‘First of all the case may be considered of the young men of the 
upper classea, of honourable descent and good social position, whose 
fathers have in many cases borne His Majesty's Commission, but who 
are at present prevented by their mmed birth from entenng the Army. 
+ «+ The history of India dunng the last two centuries has proved over 
and over again that men of this class have often first-rate fighting qualities. 
The records of the rst Madras European Regiment, or, indeed, of any of 
the European regiments in the Company's army, show what forces con- 
taining many Anglo Indians, both among officers and men, could do . . . 
Among these, probably the best known was the son of a Scottish Ensign 
by the daughter of a Rayput Zamindar, Lieutenant Colonel James Skmner, 
Ca, who has been generally recognized as one of the most bnilant leaders 
of irregular cavalry that Indra has known. Almost equally famous was 
Sw Robert Warburton, sprung from the mariage of an English officer 
with an Afghan Princess, who for eighteen years controlled turbulent * 
tnbesmen around the Khyber Pass with a hand of sron. ... Among the 
adventurers who during the eighteenth century commanded the armies of 
some of the native chiefs, Major Louis Dorndon, one of the Scindia’s 
most gallant officers, was half Indian and half French , and Major Vickers, 
who chose to be beheaded by Holkar rather than lead his army against the 
British, bad an Indutn mother. These examples ere quoted to show that 
the community has, as a matter of historical fact, produced brave and able 
officers in the past, and might be expected, if the opportumity were given, 
todo so again. On this supposition it 1 suggested that a relaxation of 
the rule defining ‘European parentage’ might be permitted in certain 
cases, and that the best way to make use of the most promising and well- 
born Anglo-Indian youths would be for the Government of Indi to hold 
an annual cadets’ examination, to which candidates should only be 
admitted by nommation. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


At this anxious time when we are all thinking of the kropire and how 
to bind its component parts more closely and solidly together, special 
interest attaches to a scheme which we owe to Mr. Max Bellows, of 
Gloucester. It 18, in brief, a society to be composed of all sorts of people 
having all sorts of interests, studies, and hobbies; such society to be 
recruited from oll parts of the Empire and the English speaking world, 
with a special eye to those wing in lonely, inaccessible districts, far from 
the mutual intercourse which 1s a0 precioua a factor in a crowded island 
hike ours, We areglad to know that Mr. Bellows’s idea ss bearing fruit and 
that subscribers are steadily coming in. It is not difficult to see what 
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value a scheme like this must possess if it eventuate on a considerable 
scale, and its onginator will, after his fashion, claim a place amongst 
the Empire-builders, and cause many to bless the name of Max Bellows 
for bringing a new interest into their lives. The society 1s to have its 
own monthly organ, appropnately named Zhe Link. Mr. Bellows has 
Grafted a most interesting circular setting forth Ins plan in detall, and 
a letter addressed to him at Gloucester will doubtless bring readers 
a copy. 


“ & Hermit Turnep Loosk” By A Kawabata, Professor of the Keiogi- 
yuku University, Tokyo. (Zast and West, Lis) 28. 6d net, 

The above is a very readable account of the experiences of a Japanese 
Professor mm Egypt, Greece, Italy, and England He states in his preface 
“T went, I saw, J conquered, and my conquests, both active and passive, 
are offered to the public in the following pages” They are certainly 
widespread and wholly delightful They include a conquest in the Cafe 
Florence in London, where he spoke of things so wide apart as the Yellow 
Peril and Norman Angellism On page 172 he states that “of all sculp 
tures of Japan within my knowledge, the wooden mmage of the she-cat 
at Nikko comes up to the European standard of sculpture He then 
explains that it was the want of polishable marble, not the want of genius, 
which prevented Jingoro, sculptor of the she cat, from being a Michel 
Angelo. ‘There 1 in fact very much which the Western does not know 
he should therefore read “A Hermit Turned Loose” and learn — HI 
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‘(A PAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


AN URGENT QUESTION: THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAR 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ ASIATIC REVIEW" 
Sir, 

If you can afford me space I should like to add 

a litele, (chiefly, of course, from his own writings, as he 
is the sole patentee of the scheme), to Captain Petavel's 
most suggestive article in the current number of the Review. 
As the Morning Post observed on November 29th 
last, “this country has suffered terrible things because in 
time of peace the Government did not prepare for war; it 
will suffer worse things if zx éime of war it does not prepare 
for peace”; and, though it is probable that Germany, which 
did prepare for war during forty years of peace, has suffered 
even more terribly, there is, of course, much wisdom in 
what the Morning Post says, and as long as the war 
lasts the great problem for us all will be that of enlist- 
ing every available person in the ranks of the pro- 
ducers and making the very most of his or her labour. 
After the war, when we begin to disband millions of soldiers 
and at the same time cease manufacturing munitions on 
the present scale, we are likely to be confronted with a grave 
problem of just the opposite kind; but the great problem 
of to-day and that of to-morrow, diametrically opposite as 
they are, both demand that we should pay attention to what 
the Swiss have accomplished in the way of organizing even 
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the most unskilled labour to produce the main necessaries of 
life, The Swiss have developed a system of employing un- 
skilled workers in producing food-stuffs and othernecessaries, 
and have brought it to such perfection that they have made 
even tramps under sentence for vagrancy self-supporting. 

Now, the Boy Scout movement has shown beyond 
dispute that the labour of boys of twelve or more is worth 
quite as much as that of a tramp, and it increases very rapidly 
in value just according as it is properly trained. Evidently, 
then, we should improvize farm-colonies, where labour 
would be organized on the Swiss model, and employ in 
them as many boys as we can enlist for the national 
service of increasing our home-food production. Schooling 
could be continued in the farm-colonies, and the boys might 
remain in them, earning something the whole time until 
they had arrived at the required standard of proficiency in 
their brain-work. When they left they would be fit to be 
excellent colonists should employment be scarce after the 
war ; or, should the war continue long, the older ones would 
have had the very best training to make them good soldiers, 
When once they had had a few practical object-lessons of 
that kind we should soon make great use of boy-labour in a 
way that would be in the very highest degree beneficial to 
the boys themselves. 

Clearly this scheme opens up many possibilities, 
not the least of which is the further development of the 
splendid Boy Scout movement, but with these developments 
1 do not propose to deal at present. Just now I only wish 
to emphasize two facts: first, that the Swiss have attained 
economic success with a small organization on this very 
system, even though employing the most inferior kind of 
labour ; and, secondly, that the larger an industrial organiza- 
tion is, by so much the more productive it makes the labour 
of every worker it employs. There is, therefore, no 
question at all as to whether we should succeed by employ- 
ing boys or soldiers (instead of tramps) on a large scale. 

And it is evidently our duty both to have “ industrial 
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reserves ” in order to fit our soldiers for civil life, and farm- 
colonies to put an end once and for all to blind-alley 
occupations. 

The duty presents itself with special urgency just now. 
We have called upon all physically fit young men to leave 
their vocational training to serve their country. We must 
offer them on their return a training that will give them a 
proper start in life. 

There is but one difficulty in the way—namely, that 
organization producing things mostly for the use and con- 
sumption of its own workers is something new and quite 
different from a commercial organization, with entirely and 
perplexingly different economics. Therefore we shall not 
advance with confidence towards establishing ‘industrial 
reserves” unless we have first tried and seen practically 
what can be done by similar organizations for boys, 

If, then, we do but act in time we can insure that those who 
have responded to their country’s cal} will be absolutely 
secured from want on their return, and that, instead of com- 
peting for work, they will form an organization that will 
enable us to deal with any amount of genuine employment, 

Clearly, then, if we are to do our duty now by develop- 
ing to the utmost our food-production and our productive 
power generally, and if we are to be ready to do the best for 
our returning soldiers, we must lose no time in opening our 
still too insular eyes to what has been accomplished abroad 
in the way of farm-schools and self-contained organizations, 
and in putting the plan into practice as one of the most 
useful things we could possibly do at the present moment. 

Now, could not Captain Petavel’s services be utilized in 
trying his scheme on part of the land which I believe the 
Government propose to purchase for the settlement of 
soldiers after the war ? 

J. B. Pznnincron, 
Hon. Sec. Educational Colonies and Self Supporting 


Schools Association. 
3» Vicrorta STREET, 


Apri 8, 1916. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ARMENIANS 


s TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ASIATIC REVIEW” 
TR, 

It has been suggested to me that it would be of 
interest to your readers to know the latest phase of the 
work that the Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman, is doing for 
the remnants of that ancient and much suffering people. 
All through the winter we have been chiefly engaged in 
saving the lives of the 250,000 refugees who had escaped 
from massacre into the Russian Caucasus. Now, with the 
advance of the Russian Armies and the capture of Erzerum, 
Mush and Bitlis, and other places, the refugees are rapidly 
going back to their old homes, at any rate in the district of 
Van, and others which are now securely held by the 
Russians. The Russian Governor of Van has issued an 
appeal for help for this purpose. The need is very great 
owing to the immense number to be repatriated, and to 
the fact that they find everything in their old homes either 
destroyed or pillaged. The time for sowing is rapidly slip- 
ping away, and one of the appeals which has reached us 
from a very responsible quarter speaks of the need for 
12,500 yoke of oxen, costing in all 2,500,000 roubles, for 
ploughing purposes. This is only one small part of what 
will be needed if the people are to be put in a position to 
grow their own food before next winter. The Russian 
authorities and the Armenians in Russia are helping 
vigorously ; so are the people of the United States. Our 
own Hon. Secretary, the Rev. Harold Buxton, has just 
taken a party, including a doctor, nurses and relief workers, 
out to Tiflis ; and they are proceeding at once from there to 
Armenia itself to give personal attention to the work of 
repatriation, and to saving the sick and starving Armenians 
who are found wherever the Russian troops advance, 
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According to our information, in spite of ‘the 500,000 
Armenians who probably Jost their lives in the terrible 
massacres of last summer, there are at least another 500,000 
surviving in concentration camps and desert places. These 
it may be possible to help and to restore to their homes at 
some later stage of this war; for the present all we can do 
is to help the refugees whom 1 mentioned first—namely, 
those whose lives were saved last winter in the Russian 
Caucasus. 

If any of your readers will help us by sending a contribu- 
tion to our Hon. Treasurer, Lieut.~Colonel Gregory, at 96, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W., we shall be most grateful. 

Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
AneurRIN WILL1aMs, 
Chairman, 


“AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA”* 


It would appear from Mr. Wacha’s paper that all is not so 
well with the Co-operative Banks in India as we had been 
led to believe. Mr. Wacha’s introduction of twenty-one 
pages to an essay of thirty-three is perhaps somewhat 
lengthy, and raises many controversial points into which J 
do not propose to enter now. I must confine my remarks 
to his comparison of the new Co-operative Banks, which he 
condemns, with the Agricultural Banks,which are, he says, 
“the only hope of salvation” for the Indian, as they have 
been for the Egyptian, ryot. 

Now, the comparison is not very clearly made in this 
paper, and it is not a subject of which I have any personal 
experience. What little experience I had was under the 
old Takavi system, and I must admit that it agreed exactly 
with Mr. Wacha’s description, on p. 10, that such advances 


* By the Hon. Mr. D. E. Wacha in the Jadian Journal of Economics 
for January, 1916. 
VOL. VIIE. 2H 
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*« were looked at askance by the ryots, and not much availed 
of because of the trouble, vexation, and even blackmail, to 
which they had to submit before the advance could be 
secured. ... The Takivi advances were in no sense a 
help to the ryot to diminish the load of his indebtedness.” 
And yet there was the whole capital of the Government 
behind them, so that it cannot be the greater command of 
capital alone which differentiates the Agricultural Bank from 
the Co-operative Credit Society. Evidently, therefore, it 
can only be the management that was at fault in the case of 
“‘ Takavi,” and the want of capital in the new Co-operative 
Banks, The late Sir Elwin Palmer, indeed, seems to have 
decided (so long ago as 1904) that Co-operative Banks in 
India are ‘all nonsense,” and that “anyone who knows 
the natives of the country knows they will never co-operate.” 
And yet caste is a fairly well-established co-operative society 
of a sort, and a good many people who once knew the people 
of India, perhaps as well as Sir Elwin, would agree with 
Mr. Dupernex that “the Indian village itself has been from 
time immemorial a co-operative society, in which very often 
the land is held in common, and the ryots are accus- 
tomed to being jointly responsible for the revenue. The 
affairs of the village are managed by the village council, 
and, though the British Government have too often 
followed a policy of encouraging individualism, this ancient 
communism is still strong. Upon this village system Mr. 
Dupernex suggested that the Government should graft the 
Raiffeisen Banks of Germany. These banks, it need hardly 
be explained, are close societies of villagers who pool their 
entire credit, and thereby obtain cheap money from outside 
which they lend only to members at a slightly higher rate 
of interest than they pay. As the loans are only made for 
reproductive purposes, and are amply safeguarded in a 
number of ways, there is hardly ever, out of the thousands 
of such banks in Europe, a case of failure, and by these 
means the German peasant has been delivered out of the 
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hands of the money-lender and turned into a thriving 
farmer.” * 

A great deal depends, no doubt, on how these new 
banks are managed, and how they are backed up finan- 
cially, but 1 hope we need not yet accept Mr. Wacha’s 
judgment as final. 

J. B. Pexxincton. 


4 See “Truths about India,” p 88. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the April number of the Asiatic Review we drew 
attention to a paper which was read a few weeks ago by 
Mr. H. Charles Woods before the Royal Geographical 
Society upon “‘Communications in the Balkans.” As a 
copy of the paper was not then in our hands, those refer- 
ences were of necessity very brief. With the consent of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of Mr. Woods, we 
therefore require to make no apology for now reproducing 
some further extracts from the paper itself, which was 
published in the “ Geographical Journal” for April last. 
The author, who held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards for seven years, and who served with that regiment 
in the South African War, has been # constant traveller in. 
the Near East during the last ten or twelve years. He 
has studied the political and military situations in 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbie, Roumania, Montenegro, and 
Greece. He has visited the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and 
has tramped the mountains of Albania and of Asis Minor. 
His knowledge of Turkish, enabling him to dispense with 
interpreters, means that he really gets to know the people. 
Indeed, in the words of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, “« No one is better qualified to deal 
with a subject which is intensely interesting to all of us 
at this moment. I think he has spent there most of the 
present century—at any rate, there are few years since 1900 
when he has not been there. . . .” Or, as Lord Bryce said : 
“I cannot pretend to anything like Mr. Woods’ know- 
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ledge. . . . We shall need all these data when we begin 
thinking upon what the future has in store for these 
regions where so many nationalties dwell intermingled, 
and so many rivalries and jealousies impede the restoration 
of a settled peace.” 

From the paper which fills about twenty-five closely 
printed pages of the “‘ Geographical Journal,” and which 
contains countless important details, we reproduce the 
following extracts, 


‘The Balkan Peamsula 1s essentially the meebng place of Kast with 
‘West. Whilst after the wars of 1912 and 1913 the European 
domimions of the Sultan were reduced in sive from 65,350 square 
miles to 10,882 square miles, so large a part of the whole Peninsula 
belonged to Turkey until comparatively recent times that almost the 
whole area still shows signs of Ottoman misrale. ‘Thus partly 
accounts for the e\traordinary surprises by which the traveller 1 
met in various parts of the Penimsula. In places the whole country 
appears to be perfectly Emopean. In others, the traveller passes 
for miles across bare country, the soil of which 1s of a brown-red 
colour—countiy which almost reminds one of the veldt of South 
Afico. Again, ay one wends his way by 10ad or path through the 
Balkans, and particularly through Turkey, one finds that places 
which from the map would appear to be centres of importance aie 
made up of only a few houses located in the valley o: half-way wp 
some forbiddiug hillude. 

* . . . * . - 

‘The Near Fast 1 therefore a land of contrasts. Although we bave 
some of the monotonous scenery to which I have alieady referred, we 
also come upon the unexpected in the opposite direction. For 
instance, the magnificent land-locked Bocche di Cattaro is a gem of 
beauty, the bhe of which it would be difficult, if not imposible, to 
surpas in Emope. Again, there are places, such as Sofia or Sarajevo, 
where «vilvation bas advauced by leaps and bounds. The capital 
of Bulgans, in 1878 little more than a collection of mud huts, 15 
now a prosperou» modern city, Equally, whilst the Austrians may 
not have given political satisfaction to the Slav population of Bosnia, 
they have undoubtedly made of its capital @ city in which picturesque 
beauty is combined with modern comfort. Composed partly of 
modern and partly of ‘Turkish houses, and nestled on both side. of 
the narrow valley of the river Miljatha, Sarajevo w a place in which 
Eaat certainly meets West. 
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Although ‘Turkey now foums but a very small part of the Balkan 
Pemmsula, the question of the existing communication, m the whole 
area unde: discussion has been largely influenced by the attitude of 
the Ottoman Gore.nment For years much of the politics of the 
Nea: Past has tmned upon railioad questions, and therefore, whilst 
conaderable pats of the Pemmnsuln had already passed out of Turkush 
hands before the construction of 1ailways was practicable im such an 
area, yet up to the time of the Balkan wars the geographical dustubu- 
taon of the European domunons of the Sultan was such as to give 
the Ottoman Grovernment the deciding voice as to the construction. 
of numerous hnes Ieading through ‘Turkey to the sea coest. The 
building of roads and railway» would have carried with 1t economical 
as well ay poltical advantages to the State, but ther con 
struction was opposed alike by Abdul Hannd and by thc Young 
Torks ‘Is oppoution was sometimes due to internal political 
reasons, and sometimes 1t resulted from the exrstence of inval schemes 
suppoited by different Governments, o: by concssion huntas who 
were dnectly or induectly interested m them gun, as large 
numbers of iailways m Turkey were built unda a hulomctric 
gumanke fiom the Govanment—a guarintee which assured the 
company in qucston a fixed gross income every you—ait w well 
known that the Tuakish wthomtics ygreed to whet was oftcn a most 
extravagant sum, but only when the lnc m question was requned 
for some stratigreal purpose, o when its construction ww forced 
upon the Sublime Porte by some more thin usually wctse diplomatic 
lepreentative at Constantinople 


* . . . . . 


By far the most important railway in the Bulkan Penmoula iy that 
which connects Belgiade with Constintinople Tt constitutes the 
Balkan section of the great trunk route from West to Last Of its 
total length of 659 miks, 212 mils are in Serbia, 271 niles are in 
Bulgaia, and the remammg 176 miles are still im the Ottoman 
bmpue ‘Lhe Ime, which has no hilometnic guarantee, was built 
dung the period between 1469 and 154, whcn it was opened to 
through taafic 


Second only an ugmficance to this ne, and pelhaps even destined 
now to play a more important role, 1s the railway which connate 
Nish with Salomka ‘The Iength of the line 15 278 miles Followng 
the valleys of the Vardar and the Morava this line takes the great 
Ingh-ruad from north to south across the Balkan Peninsula If 
seriously improved or rebuilt, and 2f better harbour facilities were 
available at Salomka, this Ime would constitute the shortest and the 
most direct route from Lurope to Egypt, Indra, and the Fax East. 
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‘There remains one other railway of very consilerable importance. 
It leaves the main Belgrade-Constantinople route at Kuleli Burgas, a 
junction situated on the right bank of the river Maritea, and lying ot 
a distance of about eighteen miles to the south of Adrianople. This 
Jine forms the counecting link between the Constantinople-Adrianople 
Railway and Salonika. 


After discussing numerous branch lines of Serbia and 
Bulgaria Mr. Woods proceeds : 


In Turkish Thrace the means of communication are still extremely 
indifferent, and this not only because of the lack of rail » but also 
on account of the bad state of repair in which Turkish roads are 
always maintained. Whilst the construction of several railways has 
been under discussion for years the only one actually built is that 
which leaves the main route at Alapie and which runs in a northerly 
direction to Kirk Kilissa. With a lenyth of about thirty-two niles 
this line was available for traflic about the time of the outbreak of 
the first Balkan war. It ix important because it facilitates the 
means of cominunication between Turkey and South-Eastern Bulgaria 
by shortening the distance to be covered by road. 

With regard to the roads, if we ignore all minor routes, there are 
at least three which lead from railways in a northerly or north 
easterly direction, The first unites Adrianople in Turkey with 
Jamboi in Bulgaria. ‘The second runs in a northerly direction from 
Kirk Kilissa towards the frontier. Both these were used by the 
Bulgarians in their advance during the first Balkan war. ‘There is 
also a road from near Chorlu to Midia on the Black Sea. 

On the south there are several roads connecting the coast of the 
Son of Mannora with the railway from Constantinople to Adrianople. 
Without discussing those located in the more or less immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Ottoman capital, we have four so-called thorough- 
fares which are worthy of mention. ‘The first two connect Rodosto 
respectively with Muradli and Buba Eski. Their importance is that 
they enable troops, landed from Asia Minor at Rodosto, to be 
marched into the interior and towards Adrianople, The third runs 
from Rodosto by way of Malgara to Kexhan, where it meeta the main 
route by which land communication is maintained between Uzun- 
Keupri on the railway and the Peninsula of Gallipoli, Thie last- 
named road, which was practically rebuilt a few years ago, is 
certainly passable for all arms. Even before its completion, about 
the year 1910, it was feasible for vehicles to travel by it without any 
danger of being stuck in the mud, and without any serious incon- 
venience to their occupants, The length of this road is about 
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seventy-five miles, and it passes through Keshan, over the Kara Dagh 
Hills, and thence by Kavak and Bulsir to the town of Gallipoli. 
* * * * * * * 
Towards the end of his paper and after entering into a 
detailed discussion upon the lines of advance from the 
Adriatic into the interior by way of Montenegro and 
Albania, Mr. Woods goes on to describe the more prin- 
cipal routes by which it is possible to advance into the 
heart of Bulgaria from the south and the south-west. 


‘The first or most easterly of these routes is that which connects 
Gumuljina on the Dede .Agach line with Haskovo in Old Bulgaria, 
The greater part of the road, which now lies wholly in Bulgaria, was 
constructed by the ‘Kurks for military purposes during the closing 
years of the reign of Abdul Hamid. After the Balkan ware it was 
greatly improved by the Bulgarians, who foresaw its enormous import- 
ance as & means of communication with the coast should they not 
have secured possession of the whole of the railway between Adria- 
nople and Dede Agach. Always well engincered and laid out, this 
road is certainly now practicable for motor traffic, for before the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war it was easy to make the whole journey in a 
day, and by the uve of motor cars for bire in Haskovo or cven in a 
motor diligence which I believe maintained a daily service, 

* . * * * * * 

If we ignore the road which leads into but not right across the 
Rhodopes from Drama, and which runs up the Mesta Valley, the next 
route by which it is possible to advance right into the interior is that 
which takes the valley af the Struma, and therefore hugs the bank» of 
the river of that name. This linc constitutes the natural outlet for 
Bulgaria towards the Adgean, and particularly by way of the port of 
Kavalla. It is for this reason that the Government of Sofia was 
perticularly anxious to obtain posession of that port, and to secure a 
frontier which gave to Bulgaria the whole Struma Valley. 

A good and thoroughly passable Struma Valley road, about 110 
miles in length, connects Demirhisar on the Salonika-Dede Agach rail- 
way with Radomir, a town on the Bulgarian line from Sofia to Kyusten- 
dit, About fiftecn miles of this road are in Greck, whilst the remainder 
are in Bulgarian, territory, Branching at Dupnitea unother runs to 
Sofia by way of Samakov. During the period which intervened 
between the two Balkan wars this route was followed by postal motor 
diligences, and in peace time it is the one chosen by those possessed of 
motor cars who desire to travel rapidly from Selonike to Sofie without 
the inconvenience of a long railway journey by way of Nish, 
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As the means of communication between the valleys of the Vardar 
and of the Struma are bad, the only route into Bulgaria which is 
worthy of consideration here is that which connects Kumanovo on 
the Uskub-Nish railway with Gyuveshevo, the Bulgarian frontier 
terminus, The road, about forty-six milea in length, is certainly 
passable for wheeled traffic, and it is probable that ere now it has been 
rendered practicable for motors, After leaving Kumanovo it runs 
across an uninteresting tract of country, where many of the mountains 
or hills greatly resemble enormous detached sugar-top kopjes. Much 
of the arable land produces tabacco, whilst the remainder is devoted 
to the cultivation of maize. ‘The area is sparsely populated, prin- 
cipally by Bulgarians, and the name of an occasional village even 
betraya that its inhabitants are Pomaks (Mosiem Bulgarians) who are 
numerous in certain districts of the Rhodope Balkans. 

* * * * * * * 

We devoutly wish that Mr. Woods's admirable lecture 
had been delivered a year or more ago. There was much 
in it that elucidated, in a manner we have not met else- 
where, the intricate problems of Balkan politics with 
which the question of communications is so intimately 
bound up. In some respects it is a monumental study ; 
for whereas the ethnical and political conditions of a 
country or countries are subject to the changes imposed 
by the slow decree of time or the more rapid whims of 
fortune, the general geographical features remain for all 
time, and are the same for General Sarrail as they were for 
a Bragidas or a Cornelius Sulls. 
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ASIA'S HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE.* 


Uron the occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare, 
Dr. Gollancz (Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Committee) has very fittingly edited “A 
Book of Homage to Shakespeare,” which on May 1 was 
presented to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

We are delighted to note that he has included several 
striking appreciations from Asiatic men of letters. India 
is represented by Ananda Coomaraswamy, the great 
authority on Indian Art; Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Nobel Laureate: Mohammed Igval of Lahore; Sardar 
Jogundra Singh, the novelist. From Burma we have 
S. Z. Aung, the Buddhist scholar, and Maung Tin, editor 
of Khuddaka Patha. From Arabia, His Excellency 
Mohammed Hafiz Ibrahim; from Japan, Yuzo Tsubonchi, 
the translator of Shakespeare, and Gonnosk¢ Komai, the 
war correspondent and poet. Chinese homage is paid by 
Liu Po Tuan, the poct. Ahmad Khan represents the land 
of Omar. Armenia's tribute comes from the pen of K. HH. 
Funduklian and Miss Zabelle C. Boyajian, whose poem was 
quoted by the Editor at the mecting. The following are 
a few short extracts : 

Inpia 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore: 


. +. At this moment, after the end of centuries, the 
palm groves by the Indian Sea raise their tremulous 
branches to the sky, murmuring your praise. 


* “A Book of Homage to Shakespeare” Edited by Israel Gollancs, 
Litt.D.. EBA. Oxford University Prese 218 ner var 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy : 

In honouring the genius of Shakespeare, we do not 
merely offer homage to the memory of an individual, but 
are witnesses to the intellectual fraternity of mankind. 


Burma 
Maung Tin: 
In spite of his vigorous appreciation of the world, 
Shakespeare shakes hands with Buddha in his utter 
renunciation of the world, 


CHINA 
Lin Po Tuan: 


The people of five continents look up to this high peak ! 


Persia 
Ahmad Khan: 
The spirit of Omar would not wish to be absent from 
the book of homage to the great master-poet of England— 
the glory of the modern world. 


ARMENIA 
Zabelle C. Boyajian : 


What token shall my poor Armenia bring ? 
No golden diadem her brow adorns, 

All jewelled with her tears, and glistening, 
She lays upon thy shrine her crown of thorns. 


ARania 
Mohammed Hifis Ibrahim: 

Say to the men of the Thames, when the gathering in 
Shakespeare's honour is listening to prose and verse: 
“However great your pride in your mighty fleet, your pride 
in the unique bard is yet greater.” 


Jaran 
Gonnoské Komai : 
Magical, myriad-minded, 
Thy mighty pen 
Hath conquered all men, 
Even to the remotest bounds 
Of our wide earth! 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Wirn Sit Thomas Hotdich as lecturer at the Royal Geographical Society 
on Apni 3. and “ Boundary-Making” as his subject, st goes without saying 
that he gave mteresting information with regard to the Indian frontur. 
As befitted the audience he addressed, his paper was concerned principally 
with the geographical problems of the subject, and he showed how the 
loose wording, or want of famlanty with actual fact, on the part of the 
polttcians who made the treaties, gives serious trouble sometimes to those 
who have to carry out the work of demarcation. “A boundary bar,” he 
sad, “1s but an artificial impress upon the surface of the land, as much 
as aroad or a railway; and, hke the road or the railway, it must adapt 
itself to the topographical conditions of the country it traverses If it 
does not, tt 18 likely to be no barrier at all. Boundaries bave been 
twisted out of every conceivable natural feature, with more or less success ” 
Illustrating the difficulties created through ignorance and the absence of 
maps and consequent resort to “the worst of all possible eapedients, the 
straight line, Sir Thomas mentioned a case in Afnca, in which 2 meridian 
hine was selected. The result was an awkward international complication. 
@s soon as it was discovered that a wide tract of valuable land had been 
exroneoutly assigned to England which had subsequently to be transferred 
to Belgium. The dangerous antagonism which arose between the two 
great South Amencan republics of the Argentine and Chih with regard 
to the partitioning of Patagonia was largely due to inaccurate and assumed 
geography. War seemed to be the only possible termination of the dispute, 
and many millions of money were spent in ships snd armament, but 
fortunately stern good sense prevailed, and the British arbitration, crowned 
by the King’s award, was accepted with gratitude and rehef. Sir Thomas 
also told how, in connection with the boundary between Russia and 
Afghanistan in Mr. Gladstone's time, the Russian and British Coromissions 
spent weeks of diligent searching for the post of Khwaja Salar, as a 
boundary objective on the Lanks of the Oxus; but the post had been 
washed in by the mver and swallowed whole many years before the Com- 
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molssions met. As an instance of loose phraseology, the words “the foot 
of the hills" caused serious disagreement m the demarcation of the 
boundary between Afghanistan end certain tnbal terntones deemed 
independent and beyond interference from the Kabul Government. The 
meaning was eventually taken to be the actual nullah bed In another 
case the words “im an easterly direction to a junction with the Chinese 
frontier” in the boundary between Afghanistan and Russia im the Pamis, 
led to disagreement between the Russian and Bnittsh camps, and it looked 
aa though winter would have to be spent in those altitudes Fortunately, 
the weakness of geographical expresmon was recognized, and clearer 
instructions were received just in time for the British Commission to 
escape over the passes, deep in snow and shrouded with menacing mists, 
back to sunny India. The selection of an impossible geographical feature 
to carry the boundary 1s another difficulty :0 delimitation Sie Thomas 
instanced this 19 the demarcation of that part of the Indian frontier which 
separates Chitral and Kashour interests from Afghanistan. The agree- 
ment defined the boundary as running parallel to the Chitral nver at an 
even distance of four miles from the bank The result was thet it fell 
on the spurs of a fanking range, about half-way between the summit and 
the foot, festooning uself from spur to spur, cutting across mountain 
torrents, dividing water mghts m maccessible valleys, and making a 
continuous ascent and descent over some of the wildest, ruggedest, and 
most inaccessible parts of the Indian frontier Fortunately, rt was possible 
to suggest an alternative without much Joss of time, and there was no great 
difficulty in effecting an alteration in the text of the agreement, As a 
contrast and to show the advance in geographical knowledge, Sir Thormas 
gave detaily of the negotiations for the Canadian boundary from the Bay 
of Fundy to Juan di Fuca, which commenced late in the eighteenth 
century and lasted into the twenueth 


“ Call Alexandretta of the future one of the greatest, perhaps the very 
greatest, seaport on the Mediterranean, and you will not have overestimated 
its possibilities “ 

‘This was the emphatic statement of Mr. W. J. Cinids, m bis lecture on 
“ Avia Manor and the War,” given before the Central Asian Society on 
Apnis2 Mr Childs has tramped more than 2,500 mules in Asa Minor, 
especially mm the districts of North Anatoha and the country round the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, which he descnbed as “the real vitais of Asa 
Minor" He pornted out that Alexandretta was proposed, a generation 
ago, as the western end of a Britush railway to Indi, and said that “we 
may look forward now to seeing that railway constructed sooner or later 
We may be able to travel by ral from Channg Cross to Calcutta, and 
Caro and Capetown Whenever that comes about the route will be past 
the head of the Gulf of Alevandretta. The Gulf will have as much to do 
with railway communication between London and Afnca as between I andon 
and India.” He laid stress on the fact that the Power which holda the Galf 
and Portof Alexandretta wil control railway communication between Europe, 
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India, and Africa, and largely Perma, and that “there 1s no spot of equal im- 
portance i all Asiatic Turkey” Further, Mr. Childs said that this “ vital part 
of Turkey m Asia” may be called the centre of the whole German scheme 
an Asiatic Furkey. For 2 distance of fifty miles the Bagdad railway 1s never 
more than twenty five miles from the sea, aud here was to have been a great 
German port, the Med:terranean port, sn fact, of the Bagdad Railway To 
understand the importance of the port, it was necessary to consider the 
agricultural possibilities of the Cihcian plain, the mmeral ncbes of the 
districts—-the mines now worked in the ‘Laurus are said to produce more 
silver than any in Europe—and other developments. Looking far ahead, 
Germany realized what was to be done in the Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
determmed to make it the centre of the future economic development of 
Asiatic Turkey It was to be the Hamburg and Tneste of Turkey-in- 
Asia. ‘The Bagdad Railway was the first step in the process—a military 
railway at this stage to make the rest possible—a great trade between 
Alexandretta and Tneste and Tiume, for the Austrian partner in the 
scheme, and between Aleaandretta and the North Sea ports a still greater 
trade for the German partner The town ttself, said Mr Childs, 15 called 
unhealthy, a place of mosquitoes and malaria owing to marshes between 
it and the mountams, but Ibrahim Pasha, at the time of the Lgyptian 
gecupation of Northern Syria, made it hrs chief port, cut a canal, drained 
the swamps, with the result that mosquitoes and malaria disappeared 
‘The canal has not been maintained and fever has returned, but there 13 
no reason why the town should not be made healthy again it has a good 
situation and an abundance of excellent watcr fiom the mountains. The 
possibilities of a harbour are also good , all that is needed 1s to construct 
a snug harbour within the Gulf, a breakwater would prescnt no difficulty 
im construction, at would not have to resist a great weight of wave, 
shingle and concrete arc to be had in abundance, and there 1s deep water 
close inshore The town is now the terminus of the short branch of the 
line which comes from the Bagdad Railway at the head of the Gulf “In 
time to come,” said a German official to Mr Childs, ‘‘no doubt we shall 
take the railway under the Berlan Pass to Aleppo” Mr Childs summed 
up bis tecture thus 

“If at the present time the Gulf of Alexandretta is the most vital point 
in the Turkish Empire outside the capital, not less but more so will it be 
1m any concetvable order of things which may follow the present war Its 
importance wall increase with every year ov cannot well over estimate 
what that importance will become if you consider the commercial and 
otber developments hkely to take place im the future between the Agean 
and the Pergian Gulf. You may be glad that Cyprus, covering this great 
Position, rmains a British possession ” 


The paper on “Scientific Agriculture in India,” by Mr James 
MacKenna, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Myaungmya, Burma, now 
demgnated Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, was read for 
fim before the Society of Arts (Indian Section), on April 27, by Sir 
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Steyning Edgerley, and additional mterest was given to the gatherng by 
the presence of the chairman, Sir Robert Carlyle, who for more than seven. 
years has been in close touch with agriculture in India and who retwed. 
last year from the Conncil of the Governor General Mr MacKenna gave 
some account of the growth of interest in, and provision for, scientific 
agneulture in this country, and showed how it was refiected in India In 
the Budget of Lord Curzon’s Government, 1905 1906, the smportance of 
improvement in agriculture m India was recognized and an annual pro- 
vision of twenty lakhs of rupees granted—afterwards raised to twenty four 
Iskhs The story was told of the establishment of the Agric ultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, and the lantern slides of the Institute were followed 
by others of Agricultural Institutes now to be found im several parts of 
India “In most provinces,” wrote Mr. MacKenna, “there 1s now 
Dwector of Agriculture as adviser to the local Government, under him 
Deputy Durectors, each in charge of a circle, are postcd at difftrent 
centres, and, aided by a staff of Indian assistants, control the expen- 
mental, demonstration, and sced farms" he crying need for India 1s 
good seed, the best seed, and plenty of it, but the professional seedsman 
18 as yet practically unknown The department has introduced improve 
ment by selection of existng vaneties, new crops and methods, and 
hybridization The mention of Pusa brought into prominence the work 
of Mr and Mrs Howard, Imperial Economic Botanists, and the wonders 
they have achieved with wheat, tobacco, and (to a less extent) with 
cotton, by the application of Mendelian methods. The work 1s slow and 
infinite patience 1s required, but a modest estimate put the area under 
Pusa wheats in a few years at 5,000,000 acres, which would mean an 
increase in the value of one crop only of £5,000,c00. Mr. MacKenna 
Rave particulars of what is bemg donc for rice, yute, indigo, sugar-cane, 
and pointed out that as the staff of botanists increases, and more imme- 
diate problems of unprovement by selection are solved, work on Mendelian 
lunes will bulk larger and larger in the scientific work of the agricultural 
departments of India “On a conservative estimate,’ he added, ‘we 
claim that the annual increase to the value of the agricultural products of 
India, as a result of the labours of the agricultural departments, 1s alteady 
over two and a quarter million pounds sterling, and I think at will be 
admuttcd that the policy of agricultural development which established the 
Pusa College and secured the scientific study of agncultural problems 
peculiarly Indian has been fully yustified’ A final word was about agn- 
cultural co operative societies, which make it possible to take improve- 
ments to groups of cultivators, bound together by common interest, instead 
of to isolated individuals working only for themselves, “In the har- 
momous umon of these two great movements—acientfic agnculture and 
co operation—lies the economic future of India.” Sir Robert Carlyle gave 
interesting particulars about nce, wheat, and cotton, but sard that although 
the areas under these crops were large, the yield per acre was meagre, and 
the appheation of science mmperatve. The impiovement of agriculture he 
declared to be the greatest problem of India today. Sur Robert strongiy 
supported the lecture’s statements with regard to co-operation, and paid 
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tribute to Lord Curzon’s interest in, and action for, agriculture and co- 
operation, Mr, A. Yusuf Ali urged that the co-operative rate (g-12 per 
cent.) was still high for ryots, and that the co-operative ideals should go 
beyond the borrowing of money. Improved agricultural education, he 
insisted, was the crux of the matter. Other speakers were Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Sir Frederick Fryer, Sir Evan James, and Sir David Hamilton. 


At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, at 
the Caxton Hall, on May 2, at which the President, Sir Herbert Roberts, 
Bart. u.P., took the chair, it was reported that there were many indications 
of advancing public opinion in India in favour of temperance reform, 
largely attributable, st was considered, to the example of personal abstin- 
ence set by His Majesty the King-Emperor. The report also showed, for 
the first time for some years, an actual diminution of liquor consumption 
in most of the provinces in India, A resolution was passed unanimouely 
at the meeting, urging that the Advisory Excise Committees should contain 
a larger representation of non-official opinion and be endowed with more 
effective power of contro! and restriction, and that there should be estab- 
lished in the provincial capitals Licensing Boards, as in Calcutta, vested 
with full and fina) authority to determine the number and location of all 
licensed premises within their areas. Sir Herbert Roberts regarded the 
Advisory Committees as a movement in the right direction for local veto. 
Another important matter, dealt with in the form of a resolution, was the 
drug habit in India. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali said that ten years ago cocaine 
was almost unknown in India ; now it has spread from the bazaars in the 
towns to the country, and whole areas are infected by it. Cocaine, he 
maintained, was the worst drug ever invented by the malign ingenuity of 
man. He spoke also of the deplorable effects of hemp drugs and opium, 
and urged the neceasity for giving the habit its death-blow. He thought 
the Advisory Committees would make greater headway if Government 
would remove the limitation of the minimum number of liquor shops 
and the regulations should also apply to drog shops. Other speakers 
were the Rev. Canon Masterman, Mr. Chancellor, m.r., Alderman Joseph 
Malins, Dr. Hooper, and Sir Krishna Gupta. 


“ Writers on the East” were entertained at the Lyceum Club on April 
10; Miss G. E. Mitton, who presided, gave interesting information about 
her recent visit to Ceylon ; Sir Edwin Pears, speaking on Turkey, declared 
that if a poll were now taken, nine-tenths of the Turks would vote for the 
extermination of the Germans. The Kaiser poses as the friend of Islam, 
but endeavours to suppress the religion in East Africa by the extension of 
pig-keeping. Sir Edwin’s stories of the Turkish Censor in peace time 
were amusing. He refused to allow the Lord’s Prayer to appear in a 
Tarkish translation of the Bible, stumbling over the words, Thy Kingdom 
come.” “There can be no attempt on the rights of the Sultan,” be 
declared. He censored “ Will you meet me at the river?” in a collection 
of bymas for children, as “the river,” of course, meant the Maritza, which 
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separates Turkey from Bulgana. Mrs. Delane Stebbing spoke on Cyprus, 
and praised its forest clad slopes as a health resort, many wounded men 
from Gallpoh had recuperated there She thought disabled soldiers might 
be settled on the island and become fnunt growers for kgypt and Britain. 
She emphasized the importance of the position of the island, commanding 
Alexandretta Sir George Scott, speaking of writers on the East, said that 
the people who pnde themselves on “having been twenty years in the 
country and speaking the language of the people ” often produce ponderous 
books which few readers understand, and satinzed the cold weather visitors 
who write books by quoting Lord Rosebery’s answer to a request that be 
would make a speech just after his arrival at Bombay “I have been long 
enough m the country to write a book, but not to make a speech 





The Union of East and West gave a dramatic reading of “ [he Little 
Clay Cart,” at the Grafton Galleries, on April 4 Ihe play 18 supposed to 
have been wnitten by King Sudraha in 100 BC, and 1s stated by Professor 
H_ Wilson to be of great interest in the hterary and national history of the 
Hindus Mas Victoria Drummond was particularly successful as the 
herome, Miss Maryaret Mitchell took other female characters, and Mr 
Patrick Kirwan sevcral male characters with insght and power Mr 
Arthur Bourchier presided, and said that he had never been so umpressed 
by a play as when he saw “Savitri” given by the Umon last year He 
welcomed the work the Umion was doing in bringing East and West tnto 
closer touch through drama and art, and wished it still greater success 
Mrs Pethwick Lawrence expressed warm interest and the wish that the 
work of the Umion may extend and prosper 


‘Miss /inaida Vengerowa’s lecture on ‘ Dostoevsky and his Message to 
the World,” given to the London Last and West Soctety, at 21, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington, on Apni 29, not only aroused keen interest, but 
impressed the audience with the stnhing personahty and remarkable 
genius of the Russian writer Muss Vengerowa pointed out that to Indians 
Russa ts the land of the unknown, to Russians India 1s the land of 
mystery, but she said that there was community of spit between the 
great Russian writer who has expressed to the fullest and deepest Russia’s 
message to the world and the great Ind:n writer who has revealed India 
to the West both saw all life as the manifestation of spirit Dostoevsky 
felt the mystic harmony of lfe and death Tagore wrote “Because I 
love this Ife I shall love death as well” Russia’s message to the world 1s 
endurance Dostoievshy did not revolt against xt, he regarded it as part 
of Russi’s spiritual destiny redemption through suffermg. He gave 
forth the message im bis personal experience and his books Muss Ven 
gerova drew an impressive contrast between Iolstoi, the spoilt child of 
fortune, and Dostoevsky, to whom, in addition to suffermg and exile, the 
‘swell soaped rope” in a public square in Petrograd was not denied, yet 
Tolsto: longed for personal suffermg, and grieved because he was not able 
to sacrifice enough, Dostoievsky endured, and was fall of love and pity 

VOR. VIB, 21 
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for suffering humanity. Huis novels cannot be understood unless it 15 
understood that their foundation 1s the question of suffering humamty. In 
addition to giving the principal facts of Dostorevsky’s hfe and an :llummat- 
ing character sketch, Miss Vengerowa outhned with power and insight 
hus most umportant novels. Dr. James Murrhead, London Corres- 
pondent of the American Waéion, who presided, expressed the enthusiastic 
appreciahon of the audience and their thanks to Miss Vengerowr for her 
most enlightening lecture AAS. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF THE “ RUSSIA SOCIETY.” 


It 4s not often that a newly formed Society can show such a record of 
useful work as that shown by the report (covering only eleven months) of 
the first annual general meeting of the Russia Society, which was held at 
Speaker's House on March 24. The President of the Society (the Speaker 
of the House of Commons) was folly justified in describing il as “very 
satisfactory” The Society has rendered excellent service by sumerous 
small ads, done datiy and continuously, 11 creating a congenial atmos- 
phere of Anglo-Russian fnendship The recent suggestion that the 
Russian Easter, which fell this year on the same day as the English 
Easter, should be marked in the English Churches by the use of 
Russian hymns, etc, was acted upon by upwards of 1,000 clergymen 
throughout the Bntish Isles The Society is responsible for the teaching 
of Russian to more that 2,000 people, and more than 100,000 people 
have attended the lectures that have been given by the Society, its 
members, and others at its mstance. It has helped in the formation of 
local Societies with similar sims im Scotland and in other parts of the 
United Kingdom It has given useful information about Ruswa and 
England to many thousands of snquirers, and has collucted and supplied 
woaterial to authors, writers, and lecturers, not only in England, but 
also in Russia Thus what it has wished to say bas been said an a 
number of books and numerous articles by different writers in their owo 
way, which has lent variety and attractiveness lo the propaganda of the 
Russia Society Not the least remarkable feature of the activities of the 
Society 1s that the whole of the expenses for the leven months, according 
to the audited balance shcct, 13 the small sum of £332 It is not 
astonishing, therefore, that, in spite of opposition from uneapected 
quarters, the Soczety has created for :tself a position of influence in the 
public hfe of the country All real well-wishers of Anglo Rusnan friendship 
will wish the continued success of this really live and useful institution. 


‘The School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College (London University), 
tnaugurated last autumn, has arranged for two public lectures on June 7 
and rq. The first will be on “The New Spirit in Russia,” by Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff, 1.B A, of Oxford, and the second on “ Pansiaviem," by 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. In wiew of the importance of increased know- 
Jedge of Spain and the Spanish speaking countries, a summer evening 
school has just started, and a course of public lectures on Spain, Argentina, 
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Chile, and Central America, will be given in May and June. “Cervantes,” 
to whom, as to Shakespeare, world wide honoura are paid, mill be the subject 
of 2 public lecture by Professor J. Fitzmaunce-Kelly on May 17, when 
the Spanish Ambassador will preside All these public lectures are free, 


but it 15 advisable to apply at King’s College, Strand, for cards of 
admission in view of their populanty 


The Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival which has attracted many Indian 
students and residents in London has been that given at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, usually known to I ondoners as ‘‘ The Old Vic,” close to Waterloo 
Station, and within a mule of the site of the Globe Theatre, where Shake 
speare played in his own plays The ‘Old Vic” bas had a chequered 
history as a place of amusement. It began a hundred years ago with the 
‘Dest of intentions, but even Queen Victoria’s presence and patronage— 
hence 1ts name—dhd not enable it to live up to them, and by the time a 
courageous woman, Miss Emma Cons, seeing the need of clean and good 
amusement for those who could only afford a few pence for a seat, 
gmppled with the situation in 1880, the Old Vic had no character to lose. 
With the help of philanthropic frends, she transformed it into a People’s 
Opera and Concert House, with admission from 2d to 2s It has remained 
for Miss ( ons’s equally courageous miece, Miss Lilian Bayls, to add drama 
to opera, and from last September to May 5 Shakespeare’s plays have 
been given five times a week, as well as such classical dramas as ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” “School for Scandal,' and “The Rivala” Miss 
Baylis was given a good sendoff in her Shakespearean enterprise by 
Matheson Lang and his wife, Hutin Britten, and most welcome and invaluable 
help throushout the season by Mr Ben Greet, who has devoted himself to 
the production of the plays, ‘all for love and nothing for reward” The 
Tercentenary Lestival at the Old Vic has been worthy of the high aims of 
thts admirable and national work A fortmizht’s celebration—twenty one per 
formances including “ Hamlet” in tte cntircty and “ Henry V "inthe Elza 
bethan manner—has attracted large audiences from both sides of the nver, 
amongst whom have been hundreds of L C.C school children. The children 
have been present at many performances durng the winter, aod the 
I CC has counted attendance at the Old Vic as attendance at school 
Part of the lestival was to present prizes to the girls and boys whose 
‘tssays on the plays won the privcs offered by the Old Vic and many 
foends Ellen Terry, Mary Anderson, and Henry -unley, took part m the 
Festival Killen Terry volunteered to appear a second time because she 
was $0 pleased with the Old Vic audience, and has promsed to pay another 
visit im September, when it 1s hoped that the People s Theatre will reopen on 
the hundredth anniversary of the laying of the foundation stone of the 
theatre he enthusiasm was indescribable when two performances, ‘' As 
You Like It” brought the lestrval to a close. The Old Vic Repertory 
Company fully deserve the ovation given, and the nation owes a debt of 
ATatitude to Miss Baylis and Mr. Ben Greet. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to sanction the grant of a salute of eleven guns 
and the rank and status of a First Class Chief of the 
Bombay Presidency for life to His Highness Aga Sultan 
Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, c.c.s.1., G.C.1.E. 


Gop StannarD RESERVE. 


Statement showing the form in which the balance of the 
Reserve was held on April 30, 1916: 





In India— £ £ 
Gold . ae see 240,060 
Temporary loan to Treasury balances, 
India oe 4,000,000 
4:240,060 
dn England— 


Cash placed by the Secretary of State 

for India in Council at short notice 5,841,333 
British and Colonial Government 

Secunties (value as on March 31, 





1916) one on ace 16,218,692 
_— 22,060,025 
26,300,085 
WALTER BADOCK, 
Ixpra Orrice, Accountant General. 


May 11, 1916. 
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THE 
ASIATIC REVIEW 


JULY I, 1916 


INDIAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE THE 
LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Bs Sum Rowen Lerner, KCI 


Tur eaccedingly valuable “Imperial and Forergn Trade 
Supplements,” which the 77es now publishes every month, 
were started in April with a telling mcssage from the Right 
Hon W HEI Hughes the eloquent and courageous Labour 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, which concludes 
with these words 


' The organization of our Empire trade is one of 
the vital duties before us It 1s a necessity in the 
defence and security of our race The hour has come, 
and we look for action” 


Whilst the relations between the various States of the 
British Empue will be profoundly modihed in almost every 
1espect by the events and the Icssons of the Great War, it 
cannot be doubted that the change will be especially marked 
in e¢gard to their mutual fiscal arranguments. It 1s now 
agreed among us all, without difference of 1ace, creed, or 
party, thit the Empire must be as far as possible self- 
contamned and sclf-supporting, that “never again” shall 
Germany be permitted to control our key-industries, some 
of which are vital to our national existence 

Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, has 
Officially declared that if, atter the war, we are successfully 
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to defend our industries and commerce from the dumping, 
the “ peaceful penetration,” and the other artful devices of 
Germany, we must lay out our plans for doing so at once, 
and not wait unprepared for the deluge that will inevitably 
come after the declaration of peace. 

And in the same debate, the President made the follow- 
ing memorable declaration : 


«One hon. gentleman in the course of this debate 
drew attention to the fact that there were some 
industries which were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war broke out... . Every one of these 
articles, glass, chemicals, dyes, electrical apparatus, 
and I could name about a dozen others, were indus- 
tries of vast importance not only to us as a great com- 
mercial country, but as a fighting country. Without 
these glass articles, without some of the porcelain 
articles which are essential for electrical construction, 
without the best type of magneto, without some of the 
best of our chemicals, and without a great range of 
dyes, which used to be manufactured in Germany, we 
were placed at a great disadvantage. Never again 
should that happen. This is more than a mere matter 
of competing with Germany. It ought to be part of 
our national organization. There should be no essen- 
tial article, either for the arts of peace or for the arts 
of war, upon which we cannot within the Empire tay 
our hands.” 





Mr. Runciman’s vigorous denunciation of German ‘‘peace- 
ful penetration” has been echoed by the other Liberal 
members of the Cabinet. For instance, in the House of 
Lords, on March 11, Lord Crewe said : 


“What was it Germany had done on the commercial 
side to cause a great many people, both in France and 
this country, to determine that she should not have the 
power to continue in the same line of action in the 
years to come? She had combined commercial expan- 
sion with political intrigue with an audacity and with 
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a success which, so far as he knew, had no parallel 
in the past.” 


And the Zmes, commenting on Mr. Hughes's great 
speeches, wrote : 


“The immediate point is that British people all over 
the world, like their Allies in Europe, have realized 
that German trade was a weapon forged against them, 
and that the same weapon will be at their throats again 
unless they make its use impossible. When all are 
agreed about the end, the means are not difficult to 
devise. The first thing necessary is that we and the 
Dominion peoples should develop the habit of doing 
things together.” 


It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Runciman’s '‘ never 
again,” with regaid to the control of our most important in- 
dustries that had been usu ped by Germany before the war— 
ta India we had permitted her to obtain a practical monopuly 
of our wolframite or tungsten, and the g.cat.r share of our 
manganese ore, and of our raw hides and ,kins, and our 
raw cotton, all essential raw materials for the production of 
munitions and war-equipment—has been repeated with 
approval, not only by the solid Unionist party, not only by 
all our oversea Dominions, not only by the  ublic op mon of 
India, Lut ulso by such typical and sincere Free Traders as 
Mr. McKenni, Lord Cromer, the cditor of the Sfe tater, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Hodge, Sir Leo Chiozza Money, Sir 
A. Markham, and indeed the whole intellectual side ot the 
Liberal party. And Lord Cromer, m a letter to the 
Spectator of February 19, specially mentions indig—on 
whose economics he is one of the greatest ving quel or 
ties—as bound to receive Preference tor her products 
among the other States of the Empire, to the exclusion of 
German control, while Lord Hardinge and Sir Harcourt 
Butler have promptly given practical effect to the suggestion 
by commandeering the sources of the German supply of 
tungsten 

It has been vainly asserted in the Zimes by that eminent 
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French statistician, M. Yves Guyot—who is probably the 
last surviving advocate of Free Trade in France—that 
“the war has proved to us once more that a nation cannot 
be self-supporting ; it was the Utopia which the German 
Empire sought to realize according to List’s formula, yet 
the latter was willing to admit that ic would be impossible 
to grow cotton on the banks of the Spree.” That may be 
true enough of Germany, or of France, or even of the 
United Kingdom if we stood alone in the world. But it is 
absurdly untrue of the British Empire when we include 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Alike in food, in raw materials, and in manufactured pro- 
ducts, the Empire at the present moment is far more than 
self-supporting. The various States of the Empire, 
Llessed with every range of climate, from the Arctic regions 
of Northern Canada to the tropical and sub-tropical dis- 
tricts of India and Ceylon, can richly supply every possible 
need of themselves and each other, and still have an ampie 
margin of production for foreign trade. 

Ina remarkable interview that was yranted to a repre- 
sentative of the Press by Sir John Hewett, one of the 
most distinguished of retired Indian proconsuls, the ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces declared 
bluntly thar ‘a little of Mr. Hughes in India would do an 
immense amount of good.” It cannot be doubted that the 
clear and resolute notes of Mr. Hughes's speeches have 
resounded as a patriotic trumpet-call throughout the Briti 
Empire, and his arguments for an Imperial trade policy 
apply even more forcibly to India than elsewhere. 

For inasmuch as up to now the fiscal systems of the 
United Kingdom and India have been based on what 
are known as “ Free Trade” principles, there is no reason 
in the world why at any rate those two States should not 
unite in muwal Free Trade (subject to certain revenue con- 
siderations), while joining the Dominions in a system of 
close Imperial Preference, giving to our Allies and to 
friendly neutral States a favourable tariff, and treating our 
enemies and unfriendly neutrals exactly as they treat us. 
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That India may expect some such change in her fiscal 
policy, to accord more closely with her wishes as expressed 
by the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, can be gathered from the words of Sir W Meyer, 
when replying to Sir Ubrahim Rahimtulla’s amendment 
on this year’s Budget. The Indian Finance Minister 
on March 1 last, when speaking on that amendment, 
explained that the Government of India had been disposed 
to deal with the question of the excise and import duties 
on cotton goods, but that 


“His Majesty’s Government,” he said, “ feel that 
the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Fmpire as 
between one another and the rest of the world must 
be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave 
the question raised by the cotton duties to be con- 
sidered then in connection with the general fiscal policy 
which may be thought best for the Empire.” 


On this very satisfactory assurance, Sir Ibrahim, with 
the full concurrence of all the Indian members of the 
Council, both official and non-official, withdrew his 
amendment. And at the close of the debate, the Viceroy, 
with that fine sense of honourable dealing that has marked 
His Excellency’s rule, emphasized the momentous words 
of Sic William Meyer. He referred to them with 
enthusiasm, and added 


“ Now I wish to be very careful in not reiding into 
this declaration an interpretation that would not be 
justified, but I think I am fully justified im saying that 
it contains an assurance that the matter will be re- 
consilcred after the war in connection with the 
general fiscal policy of the Empire, and that the best 
interests of India are being taken into account in 
postponing the decision about the cotton duties, which, 
after all, form a fraction of the fiscal system built up 
in India. We are all unanimous, I think, as to what 
the best interests of India in connection with the 
cotton duties may be, and we regard this declaration that 
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I and my Government have been authorized to make 
in the name of His Majesty's Government as a far- 
reaching pronouncement of statesmanship and full of 
hope and promise, implying, as it does, the possibility, 
or I might even say probability, of a broad recon- 
sideration of the fiscal interests of India from a new 
angle of vision. It seems to me to mark a new 
departure in that it places the future position of India 
much higher than would have been done by the simple 
acceptance of the proposals of the Government of 
India, and I think the Government and people may, 
with this declaration before them, await the future 
with patience and confidence.” 


It is a matter of common knowledge that immense stocks 
of manufactured goods are being accumulated in Germany, 
by the aid of the Kaiser’s Government, to be used after 
the declaration of peace in the capture of foreign trade— 
and especially the trade of the United Kingdom and India 
—by dumping, the proceeds of which will enable her to 
pay her debts and recover her economic position, whether 
victorious or defeated in the war. It is also known that 
Germany is actively preparing the way for a vastly extended 
Zollverein, commencing with the commercial federation of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria, 
and continuing with the admission to it on very favourable 
terms of such of the neutral Powers as can be bribed to 
join it. It is well, therefore, that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment recognizes that these cunning devices must be met 
and countered at once and at all costs. 

Sir Algernon Firth and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have impressed on the Government this un- 
doubted fact, that in all parts of the Empire the establish- 
ment of a new commercial industry is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty and risk; capital has to be provided, and 
expert supervision as well as skilled and unskilled labour, 
also machinery, land, buildings, and other plant. In India, 
it would be absolutely quixotic for any capitalist to embark 
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on such a costly undertaking, if he is to be liable (as he 
has always hitherto been liable) to see his business first 
undersold, and then bought out, by a foreign protected 
competitor. 

The very least that the Indian Government can do, in 
order to encourage Indian enterprise to step in to occupy 
the immense field of industry that is just now offered by 
the knocking-out of Germany and Austria-Hungary, is to 
give an authoritative pledge that after the war measures 
will be taken, if necessary, to insure that such enterprises 
shall not be crushed by the untaxed dumping of protected 
foreign goods. 

India alone on its present production—or at least with 
that fair encouragement that would be afforded by a 
moderate preference—could supply both itself and the 
United Kingdom with all requirements in the following 
food-stuffs and raw materials, and perhaps others : 


Wheat, rice, maize, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, tobacco, raw cotton, raw jute, raw hemp, 
raw flax, oil-seeds and oil-cake, raw hides and skins, 
lac, indigo and vegetable dyes, teak-wood, bamboo, 
wood-pulp, spices, manganese ore, tungsten, monazite, 
mica, 


Before the war, these valuable raw materials were 
generally bought by Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians 
—about 50 per cent. of the total export of raw hides and 
skins were taken for their leather industry—worked up in 
German factories, and then the finished products were 
dumped back on India, or sent to England to undersell 
our factories. When India is able to expand her industries 
in her own way, much of this vast wealth of raw material 
will be worked up in the country to supply her own needs, 
with an immense margin for export, to enrich Indians with 
the proceeds. 

It is, of course, fully understood that, during the war 
and under a Coalition Government, no permanent and 
sweeping change of the Indian fiscal system is possible. 
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But not even the strictest Free Trader could fairly object 
to the Government giving a pledge—to those who will 
now act as pioneers, and under Government sanction and 
supervision establish the plant for a new industry—that if 
after the war foreign nations, by dumping and in other 
ways, endeavoor unfairly to crush these industries, suitable 
measures will be officially taken to meet and foil these 
unfair alien attacks; and it may confidently be alleged 
that, with this reasonable and moderate guarantee to sup- 
port freedom of trade, factories might at once be started in 
India, with every prospect of commercial success, not only 
in the great textile and metal industries in which a com- 
mencement has already been made, but also in such misccl- 
lancous lines as (1) glass and glass-ware (especially in the 
manufacture of churis or bangles), (2) matches, (3) paper 
and paper-pulp, (4) tobacco and cigars and cheap cigarettes, 
(5) tanning and the manufacture of leather goods of all 
sorts, (6) oils and oil-cake, and (7) soap and candles of all 
kinds. 

In the Asiatic Rrview of October, 1912, in an article 
on “India and the Sugar Bounties,” I showed in minute 
detail how the immensely valuable and almost universal 
Indian sugar industry had been ruined by our mistakes in 
fiscal policy. I then wrote : 


«There was a time when India produced half the 
sugar of the whole world. Even now it is believed 
that she produces far more than any other country, 
and about ten times as much as the West Indies. In 
1851 India exported to Great Britain alone over 
I,§00,000 cwts. of raw sugar, and for many years 
sugar was nearly her most valuable export. Now 
her export is practically non-existent, while she is 
compelled to purchase from abroad for her own internal 
consumption every year sugar to the enormous value 
of seven millions sterling! Sugar—the indigenous 
product of India, the commodity which she ought to 
be able to produce more cheaply than any other country 
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in the world if natural laws counted for anything, the 
commodity which she used to export in enormous 
quantities until modern fiscal conditions made it im- 
possible—is now her largest import, save only textile 
manufactures! It is needless to say that the vast bulk. 
of this huge import comes from Protected countries.” 


In this year’s Budget the Government has done much 
to atone for this injury to India by imposing an import 
duty of to per cent. ad valorem on imported sugar. But 
owing to a prudish fear of Imperial Preference, this tax 
will grossly injure the loyal colony of Mauritius—just as 
the 73 per cent. import duty on boots and shoes will injure 
Northampton, and the export duty on raw jute will injure 
Dundee, for the same reason. 

The Hindu of Madras of January 21 put forth a most 
instructive and interesting article on the possibilities of 
Indian industrial expansion after the war, which warmly 
advocated the appointment by the Government of India of 
a strong Committee to deal with the problem in all its 
aspects, and to formulate specific recommendations, as 
asked for in the motion of Sir [brahim Rahimtulla in this 
year's Budget debate. The result has been the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, the personne/ of which—including 
such great authorities as Sir Thomas Holland, the famous 
ex-Director of the Indian Geological Survey, Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerji, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, and other 
equally competent industrial experts—is undoubtedly strong. 
This is universally accepted in India as a small step in the 
right direction. The influential and scholarly ednesday 
Review of Trichinopoly, edited Ly the Rao Bahadur Raja 
Ram Rao, acclaimed the first announcement of the Com- 
mittee in these words : 


“We cannot feel sufficiently thankful to His Excel- 
lency Lord Hardinge for this crowning service done 
to the country, and to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for India, whose zeal for Tariff 
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Reform and the development of the resources of the 
Empire by indigenous effort is well known.” 


But alas! the timidity of the ultra-Free Traders among 
the Home authorities so limited the scope of the inquiry 
as to deprive it beforehand of much of its value. Everyone 
in India understands that no permanent change of the Indian 
fiscal policy, except by universal consent, can be actually 
carried out during the war. It is simply bigotry that would 
forbid an immediate investigation of the pros and cons of 
the whole problem ; and yet this is how Sir William Clark 
—in a speech that was otherwise somewhat in the nature 
of a recantation of the extreme Free Trade views with 
which he was generally credited when he was sent out to 
the Indian Council some five or six years ago by the 
Home Government—described the limitations imposed on 
the Committee. It was to inquire, he said : 


‘“*(a) Whether new openings for the profitable em- 
ployment of Indian capital in commerce and industry 
can be indicated ; (4) whether and if so in what manner 
Government can usefully give direct encouragement 
to industrial development (1) by rendering technical 
advice more frecly available, (2) by the demonstration 
of the practical possibility on a commercial scale of 
particular industries, (3) by affording directly or in- 
directly financial assistance to industrial enterprises, 
or (4) by way of other means which are not incompatible 
with the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.” 





On this, the Wednesday Review says: ‘‘We hope that 
the work of the Commission will not be fettered by any 
such restriction.” 

And the Calcutta Eng/ishknan, the leading representative 
of commercial India, in its issue of March 24, says: 


“The necessity for immediate action in this matter 
is imperative. It is no use waiting until the end of 
the war. This may be a long way off yet, but if it 
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comes when the commercial community of India are 
still without a clearly defined policy they will find the 
Government as ready as ever to sacrifice or ignore 
their interests, and to accept conditions which may be 
highly prejudicial to British trade. We pointed out a 
few days ago that the Government is in a dangerous 
state of uncertainty on all these questions affecting the 
future of the German trader in India. It has no mind 
of its own, and it has only been induced to do the 
little it has done in the way of closing down German 
firms by continual badgering on the part of Chambers 
of Commerce. As to the future, however, it preserves a 
strictly non-committal attitude very much at variance 
with the staunch anti-German spirit that is gradually 
taking possession of the Home Government, despite 
the Free Traders and a few aforetime friends of 
Germany who still remain entrenched in the Ministry.” 


And the same influential journal, writing of the many 
advantages of an immediate investigation of the claims of 
India to a prominent place in the coming Commercial 
Federation of the Empire, says: 


“It is an interesting and potent fact that on this 
policy English and Indian opinion in this country are 
in practical agreement. It was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our Indian fellow-subjects that moved in 
the Imperial Council, long before the war was thought 
of, a resolution in favour of Imperial Preference. The 
war has compelled the most ardent Free Traders to 
abandon their old standpyint and to accept the doc- 
trine of Imperial Preference as the right and the 
inevitable policy for the Empire to pursue.” 


The £xglishman's reference here is, of course, to the 
famous resolution moved in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on March 17, 1913, in favour of Imperial Pre- 
ference, proposed by the then leader of the non-official 
Indians in the Council, and concurred in by all the Indian 
members, official as well as non-official. Sir Gangddhar 
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Chitnavis moved the resolution, which recommended to the 
Governor-General in Council the desirability of “ consider- 
ing financial measures for strengthening the resources of 
the Government, with special reference to the possibility of 
increasing the revenue under a system of Preferential Tariffs 
with the United Kingdom and the Colonies.” In his speech 
proposing the motion, Sir Gang.idhar said : 


“Since 1902, when the Colonial Prime Ministers 
at their conference in England adopted a resolution in 
favour of Preferential Tariffs, English economic opinion 
has undergone a great change... . The idea has 
caught on. It is bound to develop in England, flanked 
by a Protectionist Europe on one side and a Protec- 
tionist United States on the other. India has so far 
not been admitted, so to speak, to the confederacy, but 
in any rational scheme of preference she cannot be 
ignored.” 


Such a scheme, Sir Gangadhar pointed out, would conduce 
to the solidarity of the Empire, and would secure for India 
in the Colonial markets ‘a better and more dignified posi- 
tion than we now have.” 

When this resolution was accepted and actively supported 
by the whole of the purely Indian clement in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, the guiefus was given, once and for 
all, to the silly talk of some of the more ignorant or more 
fanatical Free Traders here in Britain who professed to 
believe that if Imperial Preference were accepted by the 
United Kingdom, then the leaders of Indian public opinion 
would demand for the Indian cotton-mills, not Imperial 
Preference, but hostile Protection against Lancashire! 
This silly suggestion was only rendered plausible by the 
fraudulent substitution of the well-defined term ‘ Protec- 
tion” for the equally well-defined and entirely different 
term “Imperial Preference.” For the fact that the 
suggestion is a foolish and childish one is obvious on 
the face of it when the term “Imperial Preference” is 
used, for the latter term implies that the United King- 
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dom gives to the products of India a fiscal preference, 
and may, therefore, fairly expect to receive the same 
friendly treatment from India (and certainly not a hostile 
protective tariff) for the products of Lancashire, and other 
British and Colonial products. And that friendly treat- 
ment was undoubtedly proposed by Sir Gangddhar 
Chitnavis’s resolution, 

Moreover, it may confidently be asserted that every 
British politician who used this fraudulent argument was 
perfectly well aware that no Viceroy or Secretary of State 
would ever dare to propose Indian protection against 
Lancashire, and certainly no House of Commons would 
ever listen for a moment to such an unpatriotic and 
disruptive proposal. 

And further, every Indian statesman knows perfectly 
well that Indian protective duties against Lancashire would 
terribly enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian 
raiyats, the poorest and infinitely the most numerous section 
of the Indian population. Whereas Imperial Preference, by 
diminishing the burdens both on the Lancashire imported 
goods and on the Indian indigenous product, would sensibly 
diminish the cost of that clothing, to the benefit both of 
Lancashire and of India. 

The excuse for postponing any discussion of the fiscal 
problem for the present that is commonly put forward by 
the Free Traders in Great Britain is, that it might possibly 
impress both our enemies and our allies with the idea that 
we are a divided nation. But that excuse does not in the 
least apply to India, for, as stated in the Augdishman in 
the passage [ have quoted above, public opinion in India, 
Indian as well as English, official as well as non-official, is 
practically unanimous on this question. With one or two 
exceptions, the whole Press of India, both Indian and 
English, presses for an immediate advance on the part of 
the Government ; and it is gratifying to observe that just 
now, among the purely Indian journals and reviews, in no 
sphere of thought is the educated Indian mind so active 
and so well-informed as in that of industrial economics. 
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The Hindu of Madras—perhaps the most widely read 
of the Indian daily papers conducted by Indian gentlemen 
—published an admirable leader on December 3 last, entitled 
« Japanese Goods and Indian Markets,” giving a most inter- 
esting account of the daring methods adopted by the Japanese 
to capture the vast Indian market, and of the extraordinary 
success that has already attended those methods since the 
outbreak of the war. The story is a marvellous one. 
They have a regular and direct line of steamers to Bombay 
and to Calcutta, and this line is “‘ heavily subsidized by the 
Government of Japan by means of rebates and bounties,” 
and, “so aided, they are fast developing the coasting 
trade of our (Indian) maritime provinces.” Of Japanese 
cotton manufactures, the Arad says : 

“We have both coarse and fancy goods in our markets 
made out of our raw material and sold at a price 
which puzzles buyers. The Japanese competition is, 
therefore, as much a problem to our Indian mill indus- 
try as it is to Manchester or Lancashire. Japan pre- 
dominates in the trade cotton hosiery. Of the foreign 
knitted goods in our markets, $4 per cent. were 
from Japan in the past year. These goods have a 
growing popularity in this country on account of their 
extreme cheapness. The markets are flooded with 
these goods, and they are being dumped here with a 
freight from Kobe to Calcutta of Rs. 9-6 a ton, It 
looks as if within a very short time English hosiery 
will disappear from our markets. Beads, false pearls, 
bottles and ph als, funnels, table-ware, and miscellane- 
ous glass-ware are also pouring in. During the past 
year the value of the imports of these articles from Japan 
rose from less than 4 lakhs toabout Rs. 20lakhs. The 
Japanese chimneys are cheaper than the German and 
Austrian chimneys we used to get before. The same 
is the case with their tumblers. In half-crystal heavy- 
bottomed tumblers they are underselling Belgium, 
which had such a long hold on our market. The 
matches at present in use in India are almost entirely 
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Japanese. They have very nearly driven out matches 
‘made in Sweden,’ and ‘made in Norway.’ They 
nearly doubled their imports last year. We are told 
that a league of manufacturers and shippers has been 
formed, and by means of cheap freights they have 
attained this success, though anyone in this country 
will admit that these matches are of the cheap and 
indifferent kind. Umbrella fittings, bamboo and wood 
umbrella sticks and handles, notches, runners, caps 
and ferrules are imported in considerable quantities in 
competition with the United Kingdom. They have 
also virtually monopolized the Indian camphor trade, 
ousting from the ficld China. an old constituent of 
ours. Having carefully studied the Indian demand 
for light beers, they have marketed Pilsener beer 
directly and cheaply in enormous quantities. In one 
year they have raised their exports of this article over 
tenfold, Japanese cement is available, even in the 
Madras market, and it stands favourable comparison 
with any forcign brand. Japanese chemicals are 
coming in. The imports of their wrought copper, 
brazier and shects, are by no means insignificant. 
India was one of the world’s great producers of raw 
silk. Japan is increasing its large production, and 
sent heavy consignments to us last year. On account 
of the cheapness of the Japanese stuff, Indian silk of 
Maurshidabad and other places is at a disadvantage, 
and is comparatively neglected. In the China markets, 
Indian yarns suffers by the competition of Jupanese 
spinning mills.” 


The /udian Review, a high-class monthly mazazine ably 
edited by Mr. G, A. Natesan, of Madras, devotes a section 
of every issue to the discussion of Indian industrial and 
commercial topics ; and the articles in this section are not 
only those written specially for the Review, but also a selec- 
tion from current Indian literature, from the official reports 
of Government, and from the papers read before the numer- 
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ous Indian associations concerned with these topics. In 
the Review for January, 1916, there is given an excellent 
résumé of the Presidential Address of the Hon. Sir 
Favulbhoy Currimbhoy to this ycar s Commercial Congress, 
in which the President declared that 


“There can be no doubt that a very careful revision 
of the tariff has become increasingly necessary in view 
of the financial needs of Government In this matter 
of tanff, Indian commercial opinion ought certainly to 
prevail, and one of the principal objects of the Asso- 
ciated Indian Chambers of Commerce 1s to press this 
opinion upon the attention of Government with all the 
force and a‘! the weight which such a central and 
responsible Committce can Icnd to it’ 


A special article in the /xdian Review for last July 
eapressed a gencrous recognition of the efforts mide by 
the Unued Provinces Board of Industiics to seize the 
opportunities offered by the war 


“Specific recommendations with regard to the 
oil pressing =mdustry weie under consideration of 
Govurnment ‘The scheme of self-help aff cting the 
perfume industry was occupying their attention Glass- 
makers had been placed in touch with the supphers of 
chemicals Proposals for the formation of co operative 
societies amon.zst bangle makers were bung examined. 
Practical help had been given in several directions to 
the dyers ‘The leather trade had becn furnished with 
addiunal tanning materials, and a comprehensive 
scheme for a central emporium for indigenous small 
wares and art productions had been formulated. The 
Dircctor of Industrics invited special attention to the 
eatenstve use of adulterants in the oil trade, Over 
2,000,000 gallons of white oi] were imported from 
Germany in the year ended March 31, 1914— 
admittedly mmtended solcly for use as adulterants, 
mainly as a constituent of ‘ghee’ and cocoanut oil— 
while imports of bloomless oil from America were 
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enormous, as they were being used throughout the 
country as an adulterant for all coloured oils.” 


The Mysore Econontic Journal for February-—a valuable 
monthly periodical, published at Bangalore under the 
auspices of the Mysore Economic Conference—contains a 
remarkable paper on “Indian Trade during the War,” con- 
tributed by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, C,I.E., now Director 
of the Mysore Industries and Commerce Department, and 
formerly the very energetic Director of that Department 
in Madras. Mr. Chatterton discourses at some length, 
by the light of the annual Revtew of the Trade of India, 
which has been compiled for 1915 by Mr, G. Findlay 
Shirras, I.C.S., the first Director of the Government of 
India’s newly created Statistical Branch of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry. Of course, Mr, Chatterton 
follows the ruling of the Government, and refrains from 
discussing the fiscal question. But it is abundantly clear 
that, with reasonable encouragement and guidance, there 
is in India a practically unlimited scope both for the 
existing industries, and also for new enterprises in the 
manufacture of glass-ware, soap, paper, matches, sugar, 
silk, vegetable dye-stuffs, and many other commodities as 
well for export as for internal consumption. But in existing 
circumstances, it is Japan that has chietly benefited by the 
openings aftorded by the war, followed at a long interval 
by the United States. For instance, in the year 1914-15, 
the imports into India of matches were valued at over three- 
quarteis of a million sterling; formerly the greater part of 
this trade was done by Austria and Sweden and Norway, but 
now already Japan has captured 61 per cent. of the total. 

So for silk goods Mr. Chatterton observes: 


“Mysore should be able to produce silk and to 
manufacture silk goods as cheaply as either China or 
Japan, yet, whilst these two countries export to India 
between three and four crores of rupees worth of silk and 
silk piece goods every year, the Mysore State exports 
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only from twenty to thirty lakhs, and even in the bazaars 
of Bangalore, which may be regarded as the centre 
of the Mysore silk trade, Chinese silk yarn is largely 
dealt in.” 


And he notes that the imports of sugar into India (the 
greatest producer of raw sugar in the world) in the year 
1913-14 were valued at fifteen crores of rupees, or ten 
millions sterling, of which Java produced nearly the whole, 
with a smaller contribution from Mauritius. 

The Wealth of India, 2 monthly magazine edited in 
Madras by Mr. G. A. Vaidyaraman, B.A., and the /adian 
Journal of Econontics, edited on behalf of the University 
of Allahabad by Professor Stanley Jevons, M.A., and 
published quarterly, contain a vast amount of information 
on Indian economical questions. An article on ** The 
Indian Cotton Trade ” in the January number of the latter 
journal, written by Professor Todd, B.L., of the Punjab 
University, shows that the cost of producing cotton in 
India is far less than it is in America, and even when all 
due allowance is made for the inferior quality of the Indian 
staple, it pays better than in America. So Professor Todd 
concludes : 

«When the war is over and demand again becomes 
normal or even active in replacing depleted stocks, we 
shall once more be faced with the old problem of 
where in the world to find a largely increased cotton 
crop. And in the answer to that question, India, if 
she is wise, will have a very large share, for there 
is no doubt whatever that India could grow not only 
much more but much better cotton than she is doing 
at present,” 

The problem here stated by Professor Todd is one 
among a hundred other similar problems that should be 
studied by Sir Thomas Holland’s official Commission. But 
how can India be “wise” in these questions, if the 
Government forbids her official commissions even to 
consider the possibilities of a change in her fiscal policy— 
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a change that is considered by the whole world, outside 
a small and rapidly diminishing coterie in the United 
Kingdom, to offer the best chance of inducing Indian 
capital and labour to embark in new enterprises ? 

Professor Hurst, of the Muir Government College, 
Allahabad, in an important address delivered last Novem- 
ber under the auspices of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce on ‘Japan and the Indian Market,” shows 
by figures the enormous amount of raw materials that Japan 
now jcarly takes from India, to return to India the finished 
product when worked up in Japanese factories; and he 
warned the Chamber that “ Japanese competition is threaten- 
ing us in all clirections.” He points out that Japan fosters 
her manufactures by every device known to science, by 
heavy tariffs, by rebates and subsidies, by facilities for 


bounty-giving syndicates, and so forth. He states his 
view that, 


“ Having established a sound hasis for our industries, 
it would be better to protect them by a tariff rather 
than encourage them by giving subsidies Excep- 
tional situations require exceptional measures, and 
we cannot hope for our infant industries to Jive if 
our markets are open for any nation to dump gouds 
here. In my opinion, we must have a tariff to protect 
our infant industries, but here, I think, it must be a 
scientific tariff.” 


Next he points out the tremendous possibilities of a 
market for Indian goods in Russia, Spain, and South 
America ; and concludes by saying : 


“It is simply a matter of organization which has 
enabled the Japanese trader and manufacturer to be 
so successful. It is no good for us to deplore the 
fact that foreign goods are entering our markets and 
to remain inactive. We must take action, and that 
action should be in the form of extension of commercial 
and technical education, and the protection of those 
industries which have a chance of success, The longer 
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we delay in taking action the greater will be the footing 
that foreign competitors will have obtained in this 
country, and great will be the difficulty to dislodge 
them then.” 


1 am sure that the gigantic extent of the Indian trade 
that was left derelict at the beginning of the war by 
the knocking out of Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
never been realized here at home. Sir John Hewett the 
other day drew attention to the fact that most of the 
Calcutta firms engaged in the vast export of raw hides 
and skins bore German names, and to the monopuly that 
Germany has obtained of many of the most important 
Indian products. In 1913, these two countries imported 
Indian goods to the value of £24,287,000, nearly all food 
or raw materials, And they exported to India goods to 
the value of £11,304,000, nearly all manufactured goods. 
The chief commodities bought by Germany from India 
were oil-seeds, mowa, copra, rape-seed, poppy, scsamuin, 
linseed, hides and skins, coir (manufactured), myrabolams, 
Yaw jute, gunny bays, fodder, teak, lac, spices, raw cottun, 
mica, oil-sacks, oils, raw hemp, manures, fruits, vesretables, 
grain, rice, and wheat. The share of Germany in the total 
export trade of India in 1913-14 in mowa was 85°2 per 
cent., in copra 63°2 per cent., in cow-hides 48'3 per cent, 
in alt raw hides and skins 27-2 per cent., in cotton 14°6 per 
cent., in raw jute 21°9 per cent., and in gunnies 1-4 per 
cent., to mention only a few. Austria-Hungary had in the 
same year 22°2 per cent. of India’s total export trade in 
raw hides, 15-5 per cent. in indigo, 7*t per cent. in cotton, 
6°4 per cent. in raw jute, 3°4 per cent. in seeds, and 7°8 per 
cent. in rice. 

And these German and Austrian purchases of Indian 
faw materials were made annually to the tune of millions 
sterling : raw cotton to the value of over six millions sterling ; 
raw hides and skins, three and a quarter millions ; raw jute, 
five and three-quarter millions ; rice, nearly three and a half 
millions ; oil-seeds, three and a quarter millions. 
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The chief commodities sent by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to India were (1) metals, consisting of enamelled 
iron-ware, aluminium, copper braziers and sheets, mixed or 
yellow metal for sheathing, iron or steel beams, pillars, 
nails, rivets, sheets, and plates ; {2) cotton goods, consisting 
of blankets, handkerchiefs, shawls, hosiery and piece goods ; 
woollens, consisting of yarn, knitting-wool, piece goods and 
shawls ; dyes: alizarine, aniline, and synthetic indigo ; hard- 
ware: lamps, sewing and knitting machines, rice and flour 
mills, railway carriages, waggons and locomotives, glass 
and glass-ware, haberdashery and millinery, paper, liquors, 
silk goods, toys, salt, earthenware ; and other highly finished 
goods, all of which can be produced in India or within the 
British Empire. 

No less than 92 per cent. of the enamelled iron-ware 
that is so largely taking the place of the distinctive Indian 
vessels of copper and brass were supplied from this source, 
as alsv were the chief imports of bars and nails and rivets 
and washers, also cotton hosiery. Germany sent India 
77°8 per cent. of her total import of woollen shawls, and 
587 per cent. of her requirements in woollen yarns, 

Aluminium is a metal of immense importance for the 
manufacture of airships and aeroplanes, as well as tor 
many other purposes in war as well as in peace. And so, 
of course, it figures in the above as a product of Germany, 
which the Germans are able to produce so cheaply that in 
peace-time they could supply the wants of India} And yet, 
it is well known—the officers of the Indian Geological Sur- 
vey have never ceased to insist upon it—that the rusty- 
coloured laterite deposits that cover vast areas in India and 
Burma are identical with the substance known as bauxite, 
now the chief source of this precious metal. Indeed, 
aluminium is specially mentioned by the present President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India as one of 
those industries which—with ferro-manganese and ferro- 
tungsten (both of the first importance for our dockyards 
and munition works), glass, artificial manures, and coal- 
tar dyes—ought at once to be undertaken in India! And 
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this recommendation was based on the commercial value 
of the industry, altogether apart from its great national 
importance! And yet at the outbreak of the war, Ger- 
many was in a position to supply India itself with 
aluminium ! 

And as it was with aluminium, so it was with manganese 
and tungsten. The Civil Servants of the Geological De- 
partment, when prospecting for tin in Tenasserim, Burma, 
discovered those magnificent deposits of wolframite from 
which a considerable part of the world’s supply of tungsten 
has since been derived. The reports of the Geological 
Survey drew the attention of the world to this important 
discovery—and of course the officers of the Department 
could not properly do more. But with what result? Our 
cosmopolitan British Government, having its ‘ spiritual 
home” in Germany, had not the heart to forestall Frau 
Krupp and the dear, good Germans, who, of course, 
promptly secured for their munition works all the benefits 
of this notable discovery, so that, when the war broke out, 
the Germans held in their power our Indian supplies of 
tungsten! 

Mr. Chatterton, now the Director of the Industries and 
Commerce Department of Mysore, but formerly a Madras 
officer, had demonstrated by a practical experiment the 
commercial value of the Indian aluminium industry, But, 
even so, it was unthinkable that a good Free Trade Govern- 
ment should give its own munition works any “ preference” 
over those of the dear, good Germans—and we have seun 
the results of this sentimental policy in the trenches in 
France and elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, a careful examination of the encyclo- 
pedic work of Sir George Watt (published by Mr. John 
Murray) on “The Commercial Products of India,” also of 
Sir Thomas Holland’s admirable sketch of “The Mineral 
Resuurces of India,” alsoof the periodical Reports of the 
Geological and Forests and similar scientific Departments 
of the Indian Civil Service, and of the numerous reports 
and monographs on cognate subjects that are continually 
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being issued by the Imperial and the local Governments 
from the pens of highly skilled experts, will prove that 
India possesses a wealth of raw materials of every possible 
kind that is hardly surpassed by all the rest of the world 
put together. 

And the Blue Books show that the Government of India 
and the local Governments are assiduous, and liberal even 
to lavishness, in their researches and experiments intended 
to guide industry into the right channels and for the 
adoption of up-to-date methods. 

Moreover, India is shown to be, industrially and com- 
mercially, the exact complement of the United Kingdom, 
and to a less extent also of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; what India has to give, we need—and what we 
have to give, India needs. 

The immense success obtained in somewhat similar 
circumstances by the Reciprocity Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies that was arranged by the 
Royal Commission (of which Lord Islington, now Under- 
Secretary of State for India, was a distinguished member), 
and by previous preferential concessions, is abundantly 
attested by the figures given in the Canada Year Book for 
1914, just published, The imports into Canada from the 
West Indies increased from £400,249 in 1g01 to £ 1,938,771 
in 1909, and to £3,129,332 in 1914! And the exports 
from Canada to the West Indies showed a similarly 
gratifying increase—from £656,422 in 190% to £1,012,087 
in 1909, and to £1,539,433 in 1914! 

Have these figures no lesson for those who would still 
forcibly prevent the Indian Government from entering into 
those reciprocal trading agreements within the Empire that 
are desired by the leaders of Indian public opinion ? 

Meanwhile, Canada is happily alive to the possibilities of 
the Indian trade. Hitherto, much of the trade between 
Canada and India—especially that in jute, gunnies and 
other products of jute, and in tea — has been done 
through the United States, to the great profit of the 
American middleman. But a few weeks ago Mr. 
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Macmillan, the Chief Conservator of Forests in British 
Columbia, who has been deputed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to travel round the world as a special trade com- 
missioner, was in Calcutta, and is understood to be investi- 
gating the possibilities of the direct trade with India under 
the same system of reciprocity that has been so successful 
with the West Indies, 


To sum up: 

(1) India, that has shown such enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Sovereign and the Empire in this great time of trial, and 
has sealed her devotion with the blood of so many of her 
gallant sons, rightfully expects—and has been told by Lord 
Hardinge and his Finance Minister to expect—fiscal treat- 
ment by the Government more in accordance with her known 
and oft-expressed wishes than she has ever yet obtained. 

{2) Her leaders and statesmen are fully aware that so 
much of this great change of fiscal policy as would involve 
serious controversy between British parties at Westminster 
cannot properly be carried out during the war. 

(3) But they rightfully expect a full and honourable con- 
sideration of their wishes, and of their industrial and com- 
mercial needs, as soon as may be after the declaration of 
peace, 

(4) Meanwhile, they rightfully expect from the Govern- 
ment such honourable pledges and guarantees as will enable 
Indian capital and Indian labour to take advantage of the 
unique opportunities offered by the circumstances of the 
war—opportunities that once lost can never recur—with 
fair security that they will not be thrown to the German 
and other foreign wolves after the war. 

(5) And lastly, their leading public men, both the elected 
and the official members of the Viceroy'’s Legislative 
Council, have declared that India will be satisfied if she 
is admitted to an honourable place in the British Empire 
Commercial Federation of the future, on a fair equality 
with the other great States of the Empire. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 


Ir would be absurd to say that India is not affected deeply 
by the war which is taxing so heavily the energy and re- 
sources of the whole Empire. But it is open to question 
as to whether she is, on the whole, sufficiently affected to 
realize that her very existence as a homogeneous entity 
probably rests on the result of the strife. The burden in 
respect of men is only felt by the fighting sections of her 
three hundred and fifty million people, which are compara- 
tively insignificant in number ; while the financial burden is 
scarcely less apparent. Indeed, had the monsoon of 1915 
proved even as good as in average years, it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any appreciable burden at 
all in this respect. In a land where such a preponderating 
majority of the population forms the cultivating class, a vast 
upheaval is necessary before it is seriously perturbed or 
roused. More especially is this the case in the East, where 
enormous tracts are not served by railways or newspapers, 
and where illiteracy is the general rule rather than the 
exception. India scarcely realizes all she owes to the 
British Fleet; and the cost to her of measures for her 
defence is apparently out of all proportion to the value she 
derives from having it as her safeguard by sea, and the 
Army, British and Indian, as her shield by land. The 
burden of war is felt only by the few; but to remedy this 
defect a system of general and heavy taxation would be 
indefensible. 
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The Budget for 1916-17, which was placed before the 
Imperial Legislative Council on March 1, is a masterly 
attempt to steer a course between the Scylla of over- 
taxation and the Charybdis of apparent indifference, Asa 
general principle direct taxation is not to be resorted to, 
and the enhancement of income-tax is only to affect those 
whose incomes amount to over Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Incomes of from this figure to Rs. 10,000 are to pay 7$d. 
in the pound; between that and Rs. 25,000, 114d. in the 
pound ; and thence upwards at the rate of 1s. 3d. in the 
pound. None can say that these rates are excessive, and 
if only the incomes for assessment can be accurately 
ascertained there will be no cause for dissatisfaction under 
this head, 

In India, where a vast majority of the population live on 
very small incomes, direct taxation can only be resorted to 
in the comparative minority of cases. In the first place, if 
all were directly taxed, the cost of collecting great numbers 
of infinitesimal sums might easily be larger than the amount 
so raised ; and, secondly, indirect taxation is felt less by the 
poorer people. It is but right that those who make most 
out of the country should pay accordingly for their security 
and ease. 

Ie is calculated that the new taxation will result in an 
increase over last year on the credit side of the account of 
considerably more than £ 3,000,000, of which it is estimated 
that £900,000 will be obtained under the heading of 
income-tax. The increase of a tax of 4 annas per 
maund (80 pounds) on salt will produce £600,000; while 
the remainder of the sum is to come from enhanced duties 
on tea and jute, from the 10 per cent. duty on sugar, and 
from the increase of the general tariff to 7} per cent. Tea 
and jute can easily bear the increased duties. They are 
staple industries, and both have done extremely well since 
the war began. The import duty on sugar also is very 
equitable, since the means of sugar production within 
Indian limits are plentiful, and in these days of shortage of 
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ships the import of commodities which can well be pro- 
duced internally should be discouraged as far as possible. 
In this connection it may be noted that, whereas exports 
have remained at about the same level as before the war, 
the import trade during the past year has declined to the 
extent of several million pounds. As against the result of 
this deficit, however, the revenue from railways has in- 
creased by nearly 2} million pounds, owing chiefly to the 
fact that railways were used for coal freight rather than 
ptivate-owned ships. 

The deficit in the Budget of 1915-16 proved to be only 
2% millions, for which an increase of military expenditure 
by something over 14 millions was chiefly responsible. 
The military expenditure during the financial year 1916-17 
is likely to increase rather than otherwise, and for this 
contingency allowance has been made. The total revenue 
from all sources is estimated to amount to 824 millions, 
while the debit side of the account amounts to 854 
millions. The fresh taxation will more than make good 
the deficit, and a closing balance of 17 millions should 
leave the financial state of India in a very satisfactory 
condition, 

It is too early yet to speculate as to what may happen 
after the war, The Imperial War Debt will doubtless be 
something very large, and the indemnity payable by 
Germany will very likely take some years to attain sub- 
stantial proportions. The debt will, no doubt, be met by 
the Allies as a whole, and it has been suggested that India 
should follow the example of Nigeria and take up a share 
of it. Whether this suggestion wil! be followed remains to 
be seen. 

The Anglo-Indian community has lately been rejoicing 
that the privilege of fighting for the Empire has been 
extended to it. A small mixed force—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—is to be recruited from among its number, 
at the same rates of pay as obtains in units of the British 
Army serving in India. It is, of course, too early yet to 
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judge whether the scheme will prove a success. There is, 
however, very little doubt that the numbers required will 
be forthcoming, and every effort is being made to secure 
the best material available both for the officers and for the 
rank and file of the force. As to their fighting value when 
raised and trained, we can only look back on their deeds 
performed during the dark days of the Mutiny, and hope 
that the fighting reputation they then made for themselves 
will be worthily maintained. 

The Anglo-Indians—or, as they are more generally 
called, the Eurasians—form a community which stands out 
in greater contrast from the two peoples from whom it has 
sprung than has been the case before in history under 
similar circumstances. The half-caste population has 
usually been either assimilated with one or other of its 
progenital races, or else has itself become a ruling and 
predominant class. As modern examples of the latter case 
we have the bulk of the inhabitants of South America, and 
the Portuguese half-castes (Goanese) in India. For an 
instance of assimilation we have not to look very far afield, 
for the half-caste Roman-Briton undoubtedly became a part 
of the British people when the Romans abandoned their 
‘outpost of Empire across the Channel. But the Eurasian 
has done neither of these things. He stands out as a race 
apart, and in his apparent isolation resembles the many 
branches of the Semitic peoples scattered over Europe and 
Asia. He is to be found chiefly in appointments on the 
railways, for which he is admirably suited, or employed in 
offices and shops. But he has long asked to be given the 
opportunity to be trained to fight in defence of his home, 
for which he has considered the privilege of service in the 
Volunteer Corps to be inadequate. Now that he has got 
his chance, let us see what he will make of it. 

“Le roi est mort. Vive le roi!” has application to 
changes of Viceroys equally with changes of Kings. Lord 
Hardinge has departed from India after passing through a 
period of office which has been more momentous and more 
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strenuous than any previous Viceroy of India has been 
called upon to face—excepting, parhaps, Lord Canning. 
To say he has “made good” is to fall far short of the 
mark, He has had to encounter three very difficult 
questions, and this, too, in the face of criticism such as 
befell none of his predecessors in office. The Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi in 1911 was alone a sufficient ordeal for 
any Governor-General ; but after it came the immigration + 
trouble in South Africa, and later the outbreak of the war, 
Lord Hardinge never shrank from the difficulties which 
beset him on these and on other lesser occasions. He 
faced them courageously, and showed from his attitude 
towards them that his outlook was broad and far-seeing. 
India is not the India of half a century ago. It has pro- 
gressed out of all proportion to the time taken to do so; 
and if the progress is in many cases only superficial, this 
only renders the task of governing the more difficult. 
Aspirations, legitimately formed, must be encouraged, but 
undue haste, which would end in disaster, must be curbed. 
Lord Hardinge’s accomplishments, in the face, too, of the 
greatest domestic misfortunes which can befall a man, 
entitle him to rank as one of India’s greatest Viceroys. 

In Lord Chelmsford we have a ruler who has had 
previous experience as such in Australia, which fact gives 
him the advantage of not having to go through the spade 
work of his new responsibilities. He begins his term of 
office at a very difficult time, though it is to be hoped that 
the most anxious period is over. His great trial will come 
when the war is finished, and when the world is readjusting 
itself to changed conditions. Many economic and other 
urgent questions will then need solution, and unerring 
judgment will be necessary to decide them. He has had 
the very unusual opportunity of seeing something of the 
peoples of India and of its social shibboleths from a lower 
level than may be obtained from starting an Indian career 
as the head of the Government, and doubtless this ex- 
perience will stand him in good stead. He must long ago 
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have realized that sympathy, patience, and, above all, firm- 
ness, are necessary to him who would be Viceroy. 

The entry of Portugal into the war on the side of the 
Allies has not materially affected India, though certain 
enemy ships interned at Goa should prove a valuable acqui- 
sition, as their tonnage is considerable. There were great 
rejoicings at Bombay, where a large Goanese population 
exists. The troops maintained by Portugal in India are 
very few in number, and the result of the Portuguese 
colonizing ideals is that the Goanese community at Goa 
practically rules itself. It is in Africa that Portuguese 
assistance will prove valuable; and apart from the acquisi- 
tion of the ships, the principal advantage to India lies in 
the fact that there is now no neutral territory on Indian 
soil from which the Germans might have opportunity to 
spread their pernicious propaganda. Formerly our rivals 
in the East, the Portuguese are now our firm friends, and 
it is, perhaps, safe to say that neither side loses by the 
friendship. H. W.-B, 
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“SWADESHI” AND NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Tuere are two short articles in the Jxdtanx Review for 
February which seem to me to be worthy of very careful 
consideration by the powers that be in India, and their 
appearance just when Lord Chelmsford, an expert in 
education, is actually on his way to take charge of that 
perplexing country, and when a man with a sane judicial 
mind like Sir C. Sankara Nair is in charge of education, is 
extraordinarily opportune. 

Mr. Gandhi, as might be expected, is perfectly simple 
and straightforward in expressing his views on that once 
burning question ‘‘ Swadéshi,” but very wisely distinguishes 
it from a “boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge.” If, he says, ‘we follow the [pure] Swadéshi 
doctrine, it would be the duty of everyone in India to 
find out neighbours who can supply our wants, and 
to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to”; and this is the happy result that has been 
achieved to a considerable extent in the valley of the 
Tambraparni, where the women, by simply insisting on 
handloom-woven cloth, restored the weavers to prosperity, 
while the local mill, situated at the foot of the hills and 
worked by water power from a perennial stream, provided 
the weavers with thread and the people with constant 
work. None of the legislation which Mr. Gandhi hates was 
required to develop this part of the country; only an 
‘energetic man to start the mill nearly forty years ago, and 
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sensible women to direct his work into the proper channel. 
The “stiff protective duty” for which even Mr. Gandhi 
craves was not found necessary at all, and Mr. Harvey, 
the enterprising owner of that and other mills in the South 
of India, told me that he had never been able to decide 
whether Free Trade or Protection was the best for his 
business, but that he was fairly satisfied with the return he 
got on his capital—zo to 25 per cent., I believe. 

In the following paper Mr. F. Bose effectively disposes 
of the idea that the country is likely to benefit so enor- 
mously by the compulsory education of the masses as the 
late Mr. Gokhalé thought it would. As he observes, the 
cultivating classes of India (who form about three-fourths 
of the population) are by no means “sunk in such ignor- 
ance, superstition and squalor as they are often supposed 
to be”; and though Mr. Gandhi makes out a strong case 
for education in the vernaculars, there is not only a great 
deal to be said for English but education in English 
was inevitable as long as the country is part of the 
British Empire, just as Urdu was inevitable in the days 
of the Moguls; and surely it is obvious which is the 
more useful language in these days. Its only possible 
rival is, perhaps, Esperanto ; and can anyone imagine the 
Government of India adopting Esperanto as the State 
language now, or ever ? 

Mr. Bose would evidently challenge Lady Muir- 
Mackenzie’s dictum that “both men and women in the 
villages are equally ignorant of both hygiene and sanitary 
science.” He writes as follows: 

“Yt should be observed that the mass of our people, 
though illiterate, are generally not such numskulls, or sunk io 
such ‘ignorance, superstition and squalor’ as they are usually 
supposed to be. The Government of India, in a recent 
resolution on sanitation, says: ‘The diffusion of sound 
education will, however, remain the most potent and 
penetrating instrument of sanitation among a population 
which still views it with hostility or unconcern.’ This is a 
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charge against our people which has hardly any solid 
foundation in fact. Colonel King, late Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Presidency, testifies, in a recent 
lecture delivered in London*, that ‘the Institutes of Vishnu 
and the Laws of Manu fit in excellently, so far as the sub- 
jects touched go, with the bacteriology, parasitology and 
applied hygiene of the West. The hygiene of food 
and water, private and public conservancy, disease sup- 
pression and prevention, are all carefully dealt with. . . - 
Nor, if racial prejudices are to be considered, can it be held 
that either by the teachings of the Koran or the 
Muhammadan traditions opposition to hygiene can be 
reasonably expected. Personally, I have found in the 
South of India, where caste prevails more tenaciously than 
in most parts of the country, that in dealing with the knotty 
question of religious festivals it was not difficult to secure 
the support of leading Hindus to refinements of hygiene 
that could not be forced by extant laws, by appealing to 
the fact that my recommendations were fully within the 
principles recognized by Vishnu and Manu.’ Hygienic 
rules, the results of the experience of untold centuries 
well adapted to our physical environment and economic 
condition, have in many cases crystallized into superstitious 
practices among the vast majority of the Hindus. Their 
abodes appear to the Western eye as mere hovels, but they 
are usually clean hovels, The homestead is generally kept 
as clean as their means would permit, and the kitchen and the 
utensils for cooking and eating are kept scrupulously clean. 
In personal cleanliness they are, class for class, more 
particular than the peoples of the West. In fact, as 
Elphinstone observed long ago: ‘ The cleanliness of the 
Hindus is proverbial.’ Away from large towns, where 
there are streams with sandy beds, they dig holes in the 
sand, and carefully ladle out the water therefrom for drink- 
ing purposes, which shows the importance they attach to 
wholesome drinking water.” 
* Before the East India Association. 
VOL, 1%. c 
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« The ryots of India,” says Sir H. J. S. Cotton, “ possess 
an amount of knowledge and practical skill within their 
own humble sphere which no expert scientist can ever 
hope to acquire.” “The Indian peasant,” observes Sir 
'T. W. Holderness, “though illiterate, is not without know- 
ledge. He has been carefully trained from boyhood in the 
ritual and religious observances of his forefathers. He 
hears the ancient epics read in their pithy vernacular 
form. He is full of lore about crops and soils and birds 
and beasts.” 

Dr. Voelcker, a renowned agriculturist, who was some 
years ago engaged by the Government to report upon 
the possible directions in which our agriculture might be 
improved, says, after carefully inspecting nearly every part 
of India: “I unhesitatingly dispose of the ideas which 
have been erroneously entertained, that the ryot’s cultiva- 
tion is primitive and backward and say that nearly all the 
attempts made in the past to teach him have failed because 
he understands far better than his would-be teachers the 
particular circumstances under which he has to pursue his 
calling.” The peasants are, as a rule, quite ready to 
introduce improvements in their cultivation if they are 
demonstrated to be to their advantage, as is evidenced, 
among other things, by the recent extension of potato and 
cotton cultivation, and of garden cultivation where they 
ean afford it, and the almost universal adoption of the 
Behea sugar-mill, etc. The multitudinous varieties of 
food-grains and fruits, the mechanical contrivances for 
irrigation, etc., show that they are not wanting in know- 
ledge. They know very well that the liberal application 
of manures would give increased outturn. No education 
is necessary to teach him that. But they are often so poor 
that they are unable to conserve even all their cowdung for 
manure, the dearness of fuel compelling them to utilize at 
Jeast a portion of it for culinary purposes. They are fully 
aware of the value of pasture-lands, and they have always _ 
had such lands attached to every village. They have, 
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however, now been reduced to the necessity of bringing 
them under cultivation, to the detriment of their cattle. 

Though the mass of our people are not so obtuse or 
perversely conservative as they are usually supposed to 
be, education of the right sort, which would secure to them 
material or moral welfare, or both, would certainly be 
desirable. But 2 broad survey of the results of the system 
of elementary education which has been spreading in India 
for wellnigh three generations has forced the conviction 
upon us that it has not subserved these purposes. We 
shall confine ourselves to the material aspect of the ques- 
tion. We find that this education has not made the culti- 
vators better cultivators, nor the artisans and tradesmen 
more efficient artisans and tradesmen than before. On the 
contrary, it has distinctly diminished their efficiency by in- 
culcating in the literate proletariat a strong distaste for their 
hereditary mode of living and hereditary callings, and an 
equally strong taste for Brummagem fineries and for occu- 
pations of a more or less parasitic nature. They have 
accelerated rather than retarded the decadence of indigenous 
industries, and have thus helped to aggravate their own 
economic difficulties and those of the entire community. The 
following remarks, which the Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills makes in regard to the effect of education on the 
Lushais, apply also to the major portion of the mass of the 
people in other parts of India, especially to the aboriginal 
section of it : 

“They are showing a strong tendency to desert agricul- 
ture, their hereditary occupation, and live by their wits. 
They have undoubtedly more money to spend or waste. 
This is evidenced by the change which is taking place in 
their dress. Stout homespun cloths are being discarded 
for foreign apparel, such as shirts, trousers or shorts, coats, 
caps, etc. Imported yarn is displacing the indigenous 
article in the manufacture of cloths, and cheap and tawdry 
articles of personal adornment are becoming very common. 
‘Though he may have more money to spend, it is impossible 
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to say that the Lushai is now better off than he used to be. 
In his village he had all he wanted, and lived a simple and 
a happy life. The effect on his moral character has also 
been far from satisfactory. ... It is true that a certain 
number of the Lushais have taken advantage of the open- 
ings for improvement so freely provided by Government, 
and have profited by them; but on the whole the results 
are depressing, and are such as to give grounds for anxiety 
for the future welfare of the race. 

“It is very doubtful if the literate peasantry have ‘more 
money to spend or waste” than their unlettered brethren. 
They generally live far beyond their means; and if some 
of them have more money, it is usually obtained, not by the 
improvements of agriculture or manufacture, but by occupa- 
tions of an unproductive character, the aspirations of the 
literate proletariat being to enter some service or live upon 
their wits. The best patrons of native manufactures are 
still the illiterate peasantry who have not yet taken to 
shoddy apparel and ‘cheap and tawdry articles of personal 
adornment '—at least to the extent the literates have. In 
fact, it is they, especially their women, who have arrested 
the utter annihilation of indigenous industry.” 

But I might quote the whole article, and can only advise 
my readers to read it all for themselves very carefully. 

J. B. Pennincton. 
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BIBI SHARABANI*® 


By Rarrr 
Armenia's Nanonal Wnter 


[Raffi, the Armenan national wniter, was born wm Azerbeyan, Perman 
Armenia, m 1837, and he died in Tifhs, m the Caucasus, 1n 1888 It 1s 
difficult to compare him to any other wnter, but to say he combined the 
spirit of a Mazzini with the literary talent of a Dickens would, I suppose, 
‘be giving the clearest idea of his work Like Mazzm), he burnt with 
the spmt of true patriotism and the love of liberty, and like Dickens, 
although his works were essentially novels with a purpose, he was so 
much of an artist that they are even more mteresting as works of art than 
8 political sermons The types and characters be created are very 
numerous, and, ke those of Dickens, many of them have become famular 
as housebold words amongst the people who know them 

‘The settmg mm which the characters of Dickens move 1s sordid and 
dismal, while those of Raffi live in the wilds of the Armenian mountatns 
Indeed, Raffi's love of Nature is 20 great, that the characters he creates 
seem to grow out of ber, and his descriptions of scenery are often typical 
of the people he 1s wntmg about 

Raffi had more influence in forming the spmnt of the younger generation 
of Armenians than anyone else, because his descriptions of Armeman life 
were so true and so sympathetic that they went to the heart of the people 
atonce Has style = hght and often homorous, while one of his principal 
charms ws bis way of suggesting detail and local colounng without 
elaboration He has left a great many novels, essays, and poems, and 
much of his work 1 still unpublished The httle sketch given below 18 
& good example of his short stones, combining as it does imagmmatve 
qualities with the ternble facts of everyday life as he knew it ] 


A LONELY road, leading in a south-easterly direction from 

Teheran, brings the traveller to a desert place, where he 

will notice a large enclosure surrounded by high walls. One 

who is accustomed to seeing Asiatic towns will at once take 

it for an enchanted city swallowed up in its ramparts—only 
* Translated by “ Vartéme ” 
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the walls are to be seen—not even a minaret or a tower is 
visible from the outside. But where is the entrance ? 

This enchanted city has no gate either. 

The stories told about it by old people in Persia are 
fabulous. They say that inside those walls, so calm and 
silent in the day-time, fearful sounds are to be heard at 
night; that myriads of ghosts then hover about the 
ramparts ; that they never wander far away, but cluster 
near the walls, where they keep their fiendish revels. But 
when the dawn approaches everything melts away, stillness 
reigns, and the silent ramparts are again painted out upon 
the desert in their gigantic stretches. 

The superstitious Persian never approaches these walls, 
and even in broad daylight there is no trace of any human 
being to be seen there. Only the great vulture hovers 
above, describing various curves and circles in the air; you 
might almost take him for one of the ghosts that are said 
to haunt the place. 

But see, not far from the ruins there is some smoke rising. 
Smoke is the sign of a human habitation, and attracts the 
lonely traveller towards itself with irresistible force, 

The smoke is rising from an underground hovel, whose 
roof is one with the surface of the earth, A narrow 
entrance without a door leads to the inside of the hovel. 
It is a lair as damp and dark as a tomb; only in one 
corner, where a fireplace has been cut out, a few pieces of 
wood are burning with a feeble flame, as if the object were 
just to keep the fire in. 

An old half-naked man is seated on a piece of rush- 
matting near the fire. He is reading a book with deep 
attention. His outward appearance fills one with pity and 
reverence. You feel as if the figure before you was the 
impersonation of misery—a man who has nothing to look 
forward to on earth, and is only awaiting the fulfilment of 
God’s will. 

He is a sage. He is reading the Holy Book—the divine 
Zend Avesta. 
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“ Peace be with you, Holy Father!” I said, greeting him. 

Persecuted everywhere, despised everywhere, this poor 
priest had spent half a century in his cell, It was the first 
time that he heard a stranger greet him in a friendly way 
instead of filling him with fear and trembling as his foot 
crossed the threshoifd. 

Very slowly and deliberately he closed the book and laid 
it aside, then stood up to receive his unexpected guest. 

The conversation of this Zoroastrian philosopher was 
gentle and wise. He would tell everything with pleasure to 
one who looked upon him with a friendly eye. Nothing was 
such a consolation to him as human sympathy, because no 
man had ever pitied this unfortunate human being before. 

But what I was most interested in knowing was the 
reason why he had come to live in that desolate and forlorn 
desert, close to those haunted walls where companies of 
ghosts were the only beings that wandered about. 

‘When a question was asked concerning this, the sage lifted 
his fervent eyes to Heaven and pronounced a few words 
that were incomprehensible to me, amongst which “ Bibi 
Sharabani”* was the one that I caught most distinctly. 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Follow me, good youth,” he said, hurrying out of the 
hovel. 

I obeyed ; the wall towards which he led me was the one 

* Bibi Sharabani is a cemetery surrounded on all sides by high walls, 
which etill exists not very far from Teheran, amongst the ruins of the old 
town of Ray. Bibi Sharabani was the daughter of King Yezdgard or 
Hasguert, whom the Persians call Khosrov. He lived during the first 
century of Muhammadanism in Persia. Persian ecclesiastical history says 
that Muhammad wrote a tetter to Khosroy, who slighted the prophet, and 
tore itup. At the same time the bowels of the idolatrous King were torn. 
open. Afterwards, in the days of Omar, Hassan, the son of Ali, con- 
quered Khosrov's kingdom and carried his daughter, Bibi Sharabani, 
away captive as @ wife for his brother Hussein. ‘This story ia not well 
founded. It is more probable that Bibi Sharabani, the daughter of 
Khosroy, was martyred with the rest of the family for not accepting 
Muhammadanism, and that she was buried in the town of Ray, where the 
Gabra afterwards buitt 2 large cemetery, which they called Bibi Sharabani, 
to perpetuate the memory of their faithful King’s daughter. 
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T had seen before. He went up to a long ladder that lay 
near it, and asked me to help him to lift it up. 

As soon as I understood what he wanted I fulfilled his 
wish. He wanted to stand the ladder against the wall, so 
that I might climb up on to it; and that was just what I 
wanted myself—to see what there was inside that closed city. 

“ Look I” said the sage, when we had got on to the wall, 

I shall never forget the horror with which the sight filled 
me. The whole space enclosed within the walls was a 
forest of human corpses, where thousands of skeletons and 
partially decomposed bodies stood motionless, and naked 
as the statue of Truth. 

It seemed to me as if it were a spell-bound world 
that the wizard sage had called up before my eyes, and I 
was gazing at those hosts of spectres about which they had 
told me so many wonderful stories. 

But what I saw was actual reality. I could see the 
skeletons distinctly, standing up close together, while not 
far from me stood many naked corpses around whose heads 
were flying birds of carrion with savage shrieks. Now and 
then they would swoop down on a naked body, tear some- 
thing off with their sharp beaks and claws, then rise up into 
the air again, carrying off with them the spoil they had 
seized. 

The sage was looking on at this not pleasantest of sights 
with dreamy eyes. His lips were moving as if in prayer. 

I noticed that the faces of all the skeletons and corpses 
were turned towards the East. But how was it that those 
dead bodies stood erect in the open air? The secret was 
revealed to me when I looked closer and noticed that under 
the arms of each skeleton and corpse were posts driven 
into the ground, and so arranged as not only to support the 
figures in an upright posture, but to lift them up, so that 
even their feet did not touch the ground. 

“ What is this?” I asked, turning towards the sage, who 
did not seem to have finished his prayer yet. 

“ Bibi Sharabani,” he answered, still leaving me in dark- 
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ness as to the meaning of the word. When I told him I 
did not understand it he explained it to me. 

“I¢ is the halting-place of the people.” 

«Then it is a place of rest—a cemetery ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Ts it not your custom to bury your dead ?” 

The sage looked at me in surprise, as if he had heard a 
very foolish remark. 

“ How can we bury them, good youth—how can we defile 
the holy earth with the bodies of the dead?” he answered. 

“ But in this way you defile the air, which is much more 
dangerous, for from that living people may get diseases.” 

My words were offensive. The saye showed a little 
displeasure in answering me. 

“You see the holy Mihr,” he asked, pointing to the sun. 
“Under its divine rays all uncleanness is purified, sancti~ 
fied, and changed from death into a living thing. It is the 
same Power that causes the decayed grain of corn to sprout 
again and bear fruit. It also purifies the thousands of 
skeletons that stand around its altar of holiness and gives 
them breath and life.” 

“ And that is why you have stood these corpses under its 
rays?” 

* Vormist* commands us to fulfil this Holy Law. Let the 
wickednesses of Ahrimanf be far from you, good youth, let 
not doubt lead you away from believing in the Holy Word.” 

To argue against the superstitions of the Zoroastrian 
priest would not have led me to any profitable conclusion. 
J wanted to learn more details about this cemetery—about 
these religious rites and ceremonies. He told me many 
things. He said that each of these dead bodies leaning on 
two props, or, rather, swung between two poles, must stay 
there until its flesh has been made food for the birds and 


* Ormurd, the son of Zrvan, the god of light and goodness, the creator 
of all that is pure and holy. 

+ Ahriman, also 2 son of Zevan, the god of darkness and evil, creator of 
all that is wicked and unclean. 
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its bones begin to get disintegrated and fall away one by 
one into the hollow dug at the foot of each, And he added 
that from the length of time that each body takes to 
decompose the sage watching over the cemetery can foretell 
its future in the paradise of Vormist. After this he told 
me some of the things he had observed in connection with 
the bodies. 

“Look at that corpse about ten feet away from us,” he 
said. “You see how that wild jackal is standing up on its 
hind-legs, stretching out its head and greedily devouring 
the dead man’s hand ; that is one of the new corpses in the 
cemetery. That hand which is now a meal for the jackal 
is stained with the blood of an innocent person. Not very 
far from it you see another corpse, on whose left shoulder 
sits an enormous black raven digging out the dead man’s 
eyes with its beak. Those eyes never had enough of 
looking at all that was evil. They led unhappy men and 
women along the road that leads towards the gloom of 
Ahriman. Into the skull of that skeleton where a revolting 
owl sits pecking ceaselessly at the skinless crown the word 
of truth never penetrated. There you see a corpse around 
whose feet the wild cat is wandering, it is the corpse of a 
marauder, and a marauding beast is now devouring those 
feet that were always far from the paths of righteousness.” 

In this way the Sage made many observations, compar- 
ing the past of each body with its present condition, and 
from the present making calculation as to its future state. 
He also spoke of some just people, and explained by what 
signs he knew them to be innocent. But when at last his 
gaze fell on a skeleton upon whose white bones the sun- 
beams were playing beautifully he could speak no more, 
and I noticed how the old man’s faded eyes filled with 
tears, and he shook his head, making a sign to me to go 
down the ladder. 

But what was it that had grieved the poor old heart so 
bitterly ? Why did he say no word to me about that 
skeleton which had brought the tears into his eyes? 
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‘When we got down from the wall we sat at the door 
of his hovel. The sun was just beginning to bend towards 
its setting, the heat of the desert was becoming more 
bearable. But I could not conquer my curiosity as I ob- 
served the old man’s face, still so sorrowful and melancholy. 

After many entreaties on my part he consented to tell 
me why the sight of that skeleton had plunged him into 
sadness. I asked his permission to smoke, and prepared to 
listen to his story. He began as follows : 

“Thad seen the snows of twice ten winters melt, twice 
ten springs beautify the desert of Zab,* when I went to 
quench my mental thirst with the wisest of the wise, in 
the service of Ybu Ferhad. They called him the ‘ Foun- 
tain of Knowledge’; the Holy Word flowed from the lips. 
of the man of God like milk and honey. The most hidden 
meaning contained in the holy letters was clear to him, and 
he knew the deepest secrets that lie in the hearts of the 
sons of men. 

“ But gentler than the lily of Shiraz and more beautiful 
than the rose of Resht+ was the sweet Ghamar.t She was 
the daughter of my master, 

“ A whole paradise was contained in my master's house, 
where peace and content reigned under the blessings of 
Heaven. But there is no rose without a thorn, and often 
the dark whirlwind rushes in with its terrors, and rules over 
the brightest day. The same thing happened in my master's 
family. 

“On one of those great, solemn festival days, when the 
Faithful of the Holy City§ greet the Nov-Rouss| with 

* Zab is the name of the far-reaching desert of Persia which begins at 
the towns of Ghoum and Kashan and extends to Beluchistan. 

+ If Persia is the home of the rose, then Resht should be considered 
its birthplace. 

} GAamar weans moon. Gabr girls are often called by that name. 

§ The Gabrs call Yezd the Sacred City ; it is called Yezd Khast, which 
means pleasing to God. 

{| Nov-Rouss means New Day; it is a festival which is kept at the 
beginning of Spring. All the Asiatic races keep it ; even the new religions 
have not been able to stamp it out. 


garlands of flowers, a party of virgins had gathered together 
on a hill where they used to go and amuse themselves play- 
ing games. On that day the Sirdar of the town had gone 
out hunting, and he happened to pass that way returning 
home. His eye fell on the group of girls, and Gbhamar’s 
beautiful face fascinated him. 

“A few days later, messengers came from the Sirdar’s 
fort to say that the beauty of Ghamar had captivated His 
Highness’s heart, and that he wished to have her for his 
wife, 

“ The lightning stroke with which Vormist drives out the 
devils of Ahriman could not be more terrible than these 
words which my master heard from the lips of the Sirdar's 
messenger. At first he was altogether petrified, then, by 
God’s help, taking a little heart, he answered that he could 
not give his daughter to wife to one who did not worship 
the faith of Vormist. The messenger reported this 
answer to the Sirdar, whose evil heart was filled with the 
poison of revenge. 

“ Vengeance was not long in coming. A few days later 
the Holy City was filled with blood and tears. 

“The persecution of the poor Gabrs* at the hands of 
the Turks has always been easy. They are very clever in 
exciting their people against us. To circulate a few false 
reports about us that touch their religious feelings is enough 
to inflame the whole population against us, and rouse them 
to savage revenge. 

“ That was what happened then. 

“A sinister rumour ran through the town that the Gabrs 
had defiled a Muhammadan shrine that was an object of 
great adoration to them and to which the whole population 
resorted in pilgrimages. They accused the Gabrs of having 
thrown a dead dog into this shrine by night—an entirely 
false accusation. 

“* Libellous as this was, it aroused their savagery. In 


* The old sun-worshippers in Persia are called Giabrs. It is the word 
tafe, ot, a the Turks call it, giacur, which meaus “ unbeliever.” 
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such cases they never inquire into the truth or falseness of 
a charge, especially when the person who instigates it is 
the Sirdah himself, and is backed up by some of the 
principal mullahs. 

“Tt was night—one of those black nights that Ahriman 
prepares for his hosts of dark officials. In a few moments 
the streets in which the Gabrs lived were filled with wild 
crowds of the Turks. Ruthlessly the sword and fire 
began to slaughter the innocent offspring of the Sacred 
People. 

“At that fearful hour I thought of Ghamar. I began 
to run like a madman towards the house of my master. 
The town would have been enveloped in the darkness of 
night if the light of the burning houses had not illuminated 
it with the brightness of daylight. I know not what 
divine power it was that conducted me safely to the 
house of my master, which I found in flames. My eye 
caught sight of my master lying dead in a pool of his 
own blood near the threshold. But I took no notice of it, 
because I was looking for Ghamar, 

“The bitter cries of women and girls who were being 
dragged into captivity rang on my ears, but Ghamar's 
voice was not one of them. 

**IT found her in the hands of a Ferrash, who was 
dragging her limp and unconscious towards the Sirdar's 
castle. One thrust of my dagger laid the villain low, and 
I seized the precious spoil that he had been dragging 
away. 

“ Till this day I cannot teli how I managed to save her. 
I can only remember recovering consciousness in a plain 
some miles away from the city, one morfing as the sun 
was just beginning to rise. I felt then that I was wounded 
in several places, but when I received those wounds, or 
from whom, I have no recollection. I was going to 
bandage them when I saw that Ghamar was still un- 
conscious, so 1 concentrated all my attention on the task 
of bringing her back to life again. 
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“The story is long, gentle youth—it is long, and I 
should find it very difficult to tell you everything at once, 
even though every detail of it is indelibly written in my 
old head, and oblivion has not succeeded in effacing any 
of those sad memories. Imagine the state of a poor 
fugitive obliged to spend whole months in traversing 
lonely desert countries, always avoiding human habitations, 
having for a companion a fragile girl overcome with 
hunger and the fatigues of the journey. 

“ The Gabrs are considered unclean, they are persecuted 
everywhere, and all the Turks despise and avoid them ; 
we were even deprived of the hospitality of the shepherds, 
at whose table all travellers are welcome. In the daytime 
we hid ourselves under the shrubs, and at night continued 
our journey. Our food was the manna* of the desert, 
and we occasionally received alms and shelter at the 
hands of the kind Armenians and Davoudis,+ they don’t 
persecute the Gabrs. 

“Ip this way we passed the towns of Jspahan, Ghoum, 
and Kashan. We had no animals to ride, for they are 
only an extra burden to fugitives—one has always to 
think of hiding them. Att first the maiden was brave and 
could follow me easily, but gradually her strength began 
to fail, and then I was obliged to carry the precious 
burden on my back. She found this harder still, and I 
often heard sobs from her lips, ‘Oh when will God cail 
my soul away, that I may no longer be such a trouble 
to you.” 

“We were going to Teheran, with the intention of 
kissing the dust under the Shah’s feet, and begging him 
to be gracious and avenge us. But the poor girl’s weak- 
mess increased from day to day, and at last a very strong 


* Two sorts of manna exist in Persia: one is called serkteshf, and the 
“other gas or gazen-gabs, 

+ Davondis, a tbe whose religion very much resembles that of the 
Jews; perhaps it was taken from Jewish captives brought home im the 
olden days. 
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fever set in, I did all in my power. I applied all the 
remedies that I had read of in books, but it was no good 
—the vitality had already burnt itself out. 

“Only a few days’ march lay between us and Teheran. 
We had camped for the night in the cornfields near a 
village. It was night, the moon glided gently over the 
blue sky. A deathly stillness reigned over the whole 
world, the maiden lay with her head on my knee in terrible 
suffering ; I looked down at her sorrowfully. Suddenly 
she turned towards me, and said with eyes full of gratitude, 
«1 am dying, Hazguerd, pray for me!’ 

“Those were her last words. 

“T have fulfilled the sacred trust, gentle youth—it is 
half a century since that day, and I am still praying beside 
her tomb—praying day and night, although she was as 
pure as the rays of the sun, as spotless as his light. 

“She loved me... . .” 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
WORKMAN, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
IMPROVEMENT 


By S. M. Drmsunt, 0.A., LL.B. 


One of the fundamental assumptions of the Science of 
Sociology is that war and peace, trade and conquest, art 
and religion, and the migration of peoples and races 
through the decline of economic resources, are some of 
the diverse ways in which the historic process works out a 
fusion of ideas on fundamental questions affecting society 
and government among men and nations. 

The great war now raging on the battlefields of Europe 
is in its higher aspects an exhibition of that process on the 
most colossal scale ever known to humanity. It has im- 
pregnated the world of moral ideas with new conceptions, 
and has shaken the unseen foundations of society. 

All change involves a loss, and the greater the extent of 
the change, and the larger the number of men it affects, 
the greater the amount of sacrifice it entails on humanity 
at large. Suffering is the penalty which men and nations 
pay for their ignorance, and the extent of sacrifice which 
precedes any new change in the moral ideas of mankind 
depends entirely on the mass of ignorance and evil which 
society tolerates with a guilty conscience. Nature is a 
great scavenger. Her methods are summary and ruthless. 
So careful of the zyge she seems, so careless of the siugée 
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life.” When Nature is busy in her workshop with a new 
type of humanity she will never send us back to learn our 
lesson again. She teaches us through suffering. 

Let us hope that this war will serve to elevate mankind 
to a higher plane of moral consciousness, and virtually 
eliminate points of friction among countries and nations, 
governments and peoples, and promote a widespread feel- 
ing of likemindedness and mutual satisfaction among the 
great sections of mankind. 

Bur, apart from the untold human suffering and the 
carnage of precious lives it involves, this war has also 
revealed to us the nobler side of human nature which 
asserts its moral strength in moments of grave calamity. 
Ie has demonstrated the strength of national feeling and 
the sentiment of loyalty to great moral principles which 
bind together the component parts of a great empire. A 
national empire is the living personification of a great 
moral idea which animates the corporate life of a large 
section of mankind. 

The British Empire is a vast fabric reared up by the 
genius of successive generations of statesmen, warriors, 
financiers, and educationists, and its crowning merit is the 
great and unique success it has achieved in combining 
diverse elements of races and creeds in bonds of mutual 
sympathy and fellow-feeling, and in a common sentiment 
of loyalty and devotion to the throne and person of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. It has its roots deep down 
in the moral faith of a vast population, which looks to it 
for help and guidance in working out its political destiny 
within limits imposed by its political supremacy and 
guardianship. 

All governments in the world are good in proportion as 
they satisfy the legitimate needs and aspirations of the 
people whose resources they organize in the general in- 
terest of civilization. ‘‘Whate'er is best administered is 
best!” The machinery of government has only an instru- 
mental value. It is subject to frequent changes suited to 
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the growing capacity of a vast population. Its function is 
mainly educational. It is a contrivance for acceJerating 
the process of human evolution. A government reflects 
and moulds the temper of its people, which is rooted in 
tradition and tendency, and is subject to under-currents of 
social and communal fife. 

British rule in India has an important function to fulfil 
in the scheme of Providence for elevating the people to a 
higher plane of moral and spiritual consciousness. India 
has long remained in a state of comparative isolation from 
the main currents of the world’s economic and social activi- 
ties. The ratson d'étre of British rule in India is to facilitate 
its transition to a more efficient and economic type of 
civilization, and to bring it into living sympathy with the 
great current of the world. If the whole of Europe minus 
Russia had one government and a common system of 
administration, its history would no doubt have been 
entirely different. A political feat which is impossible for 
the combined genius of the nations of Europe has worked 
with marvellous success in a country as large as Europe 
minus Russia through the alchemy of British genius. 
British India has nine provinces, each differing from the 
other in economic and ethnic conditions, and about 687 
states of Indian Chiefs, occupying a third of its territory 
and a fifth of its population. In the absence of British rule 
these provinces might have been separate units, with per- 
haps a history of their own not very different from what it 
was in the period immediately preceding the consolidation 
of British supremacy in India. 

A population so vast and varied as that of India has 
been held together in bonds of sympathy and mutual trust- 
fulness between the governors and the governed. The 
government of the many by the few must always be a 
government by opinion, and the peaceful progress of 
British rule in India is the most cloquent testimony to the 
solid appreciation by the mass of its population of the 
benefits it confers on all ranks and conditions of men in the 


country. 
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But the question of paramount importance in the imme- 
diate future, both for the Government and the people, is to 
devise some means which would help public opinion in 
India to be better organized, and brought into more active 
and sympathetic co-operation with the machinery of ad- 
ministration. 

The study of the economic condition of the population 
of India is a task which requires active co-operation 
between the Government and the people. It is a subject 
which affects the well-being of the largest portion of the 
population of the country, and any government in the 
position of the Government of India would need the most 
active and sympathetic co-operation from people who enjoy 
better opportunities of studying the social life and the 
conditions of living in a population so varied and complex 
in its composition and structure. 

The study of workmen’s budgets and the condition of 
the workmen is an important branch of the general 
study of the economic condition of a country; and the 
results of detailed inquiries made in Germany, France, 
England and the United States are to be found in the 
works of Dr. Engel, Le Play, Rowntree and Booth. The 
object of the inquiry is to collect statistics based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the lives of poor people with 
a view to arriving at data which would help a proper 
tabulation of figures relating to, (1) cost of living, 
(2) standard of living, and (3) conditions of living. A mass 
of literature has grown up round the study of the social 
condition of the poorer classes in the principal countries 
of Europe and America, and it is quite independent of 
any departmental inquiry conducted by Government. It 
is purely the result of the philanthropic efforts of men like 
Booth, Rowntree, Le Play and Engel, who devoted their 
lives to the study of problems of poverty from a Christian 
sense of duty and neighbourly love for their fellow- 
creatures, 

The study of workmen's budgets is an inquiry into the 
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sources of income of each member of the family, and the 
general heads of expenditure in which it is usually dis- 
tributed. Any information carefully tabulated ought to 
throw considerable light on a number of topics on which 
our general knowledge is extremely meagre. Any accurate 
and reliable statistics would greatly facilitate the work of 
constructive legislation. We have the census reports in 
India which tabulate results of census operations held 
every ten years, and they furnish us with useful data for 
arriving at a correct estimate of the general economic 
condition of the people. Statistics of occupations help 
in a considerable way to arrive at a fair knowledge of 
the general materia] condition of the people; but statistics 
of expenditure help us to estimate the standard of living 
prevailing in different grades of working-class people. 
Social statistics of each country help us to understand 
the general progress of different nations towards “‘ civiliza- 
tion and economic independence.” They have also an 
important bearing on the incidence of indirect taxation. 

Statistical data with regard to income and expenditure 
of the working classes are collected either by the intensive 
method of studying the life of a single typical family for 
a number of years (which was Le Play's method), or of 
taking a number of select families in a given area and 
tabulating information under certain recognized headings 
—a method which was largely adopted by Dr. Engel. 
These methods are complementary to each other. Each 
has its merits and defects. 

In his introduction to “ Wage-Earner’s Budgets,” a 
study of standards and cost of living in New York 
City, by Louise Bolard More, Mr. F. H. Giddings 
observes that ‘a presentation of daily lives must reveal 
facts bearing on the whole question of labour and wages, 
housing conditions, cost of living, economies and extrava~ 
gances of the poor.” The author of “ Wage-Earner's 
Budgets” observes that “investigations of Le Play, 
Engel, Booth and Rowntree have furnished important 
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and valuable data on the subject of the incomes and 
cost of living of wage-earners in France, Germany, 
England and the United States, but they don’t furnish 
the results of an intimate and personal neighbourly study 
of the lives of the people in their daily social, economic 
and industrial relations.” 

In another place the same author observes that one 
of the district workers, entrusted with the collection of 
statistics, found that ‘a cooking-class afforded the means 
of friendly discussion of — 

“1. Prices paid for food in the neighbourhood. 

“2, Methods of marketing and cooking. 

“3. Nutritive value of different foods. 

«4. Essentials of adequate diet. 

“5, General cost of living. 

“6. The attitude of families (in the neighbourhood) 
towards dress, recreation, the pawn-shop, instalment 
system, Church and funeral expenses.” 

Palgrave’s “ Dictionary of Political Economy” describes 
the primary object of studying workmen’s budgets to be 
“to give a picture of the condition of the working classes 
and to compare its well-being among different nations and 
at different periods in the same nation.” Its secondary 
object is to provide data for a theory of consumption by 
measuring expenditure in different directions and to note 
“variations due to differing sizes of income and family.” 
It further says ‘‘that practical use may be made in esti- 
mating the burden of taxation on different classes and 
in considering the possibility of excluding women and 
children from factories.” 

From his study of these budgets of wage-earners in 
England, France, Germany and America, Dr. Engel 
arrives at certain general conclusions, which are set out 
briefly in the following words : 

1. “That the greater the income the smaller the relative 
percentage of outlay for subsistence.” 

a. ‘That the percentage of outlay for clothing is 
approximately the same, whatever the income.” 
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3. “That the percentage of outlay for lodging or rent 
and for fuel and light is invariably the same, whatever 
the income.” 

4 “That, as the income increases in amount, the 
percentage of outlay for sundries becomes greater.”* 

Now it may be asked whether it would not be desirable 
to undertake a similar inquiry in India with a view to 
arriving at reliable statistics of expenditure among the poorer 
working classes in the country. It is a work beset with 
many and grave difficulties, especially when one remembers 
how vast is the population to be dealt with and how very 
varied and complex its social and economic structure. 

The ordinary citizen, ignorant of the purpose of such an 
inquiry, would resent any scrutiny into the details of his 
private and family expenditure, and yet the importance of 
the inquiry in grappling with the problem of the poverty 
of the working classes in India cannot be over-estimated, 

Every measure of taxation is liable to be assailed in 
a bitter spirit of hostility owing to the absence of accurate 
data which may help the Government and the people to 
see where the burden really falls. The absence of reliable 
social statistics based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
social life of each caste and community would handicap 
both the Government and the critics of Government, and 
increase points of friction between them. 

It requires a tactful and sympathetic handling of the 
whole question ; and Government agency, however capable, 
tactful, and sympathetic, would in the first place be enor- 
mously costly, and would not be able to elicit correct and 
satisfactory answers from people who cannot easily be 
made to appreciate its beneficial results. 

It is a work which might well be entrusted to volunteers 
under the guidance of an expert Government officer in each 
province, who might formulate the rules of procedure both 
as to the nature of the information to be elicited and the 
method of tabulating it. Its indirect result would be to 

* Bliss’s “ Encyclopedia of Social Reform.” 
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infuse in the minds of really willing workers the spirit of 
social work which has created so many social agencies 
in England and America during the last quarter of a 
century. 

It would besides be a great opportunity for the Social 
Reformer in India to work out his propaganda with every 
prospect of success. India is a country in which the bulk 
of the population is yet under the grip of custom and 
tradition, and statistics of expenditure give a most reliable 
test of the extent to which custom and tradition dominate 
the lives of the common people. 

The publication of such statistics for each district would 
serve as an eye-opener to the whole population, and its 
effect in minimizing the evils arising from blind obedience 
to customs would be simply magical. 

There is, however, a still higher point of view which 
lends considerable weight and importance to the study of 
workmen's budgets. 

The sociological value of the family and the home is 
found to be far greater and more vital than we are under 
ordinary circumstances prepared to concede. We are living 
in an over-individualistic age which is paying its penalty in 
the shape of grave national perils, which have rudely shaken 
the unseen foundations of society. The swing of the pen- 
dulum now is towards a larger and a more solid appreciation 
of collectivism. 

Leading writers on sociology have come to think that 
the family and the home are the true basis of the State, 
and any government which ignores the importance of the 
family as the source of its true vitality and permanence 
is weakening its moral foundations. The study of the 
problems of poverty in cities and villages in India is at 
bottom a study of the normal conditions which would help 
to maintain the integrity and the moral vitality of the 
family, Nothing handicaps a family so much in the race 
of life as hopeless poverty. 

A writer in Bliss’s ‘* Encyclopedia of Social Reform" 
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observes that “the family controls (both) heredity and 
environment during the formative period of life.” ‘‘The 
best way to become good,” it has been said, ‘is to be born 
good.” Out of 5,511 convicts at Elmira Reformatory, 
38 per cent. had parents known to be intemperate, and 
13 per cent. more of doubtful habits; 81 per cent. had 
Parents not possessing property ; 44 per cent. had parents 
of little or no education. The power of home in childhood 
is equally evident. Of the same 5,511 convicts, 54 per 
cent. came from bad homes; 38 per cent. more from homes 
only fair ; not more than 6 per cent. came from homes that 
‘were good; 42 per cent. were homeless when committed ; 
97 per cent. came from bad associations, 

If social statistics in India were collected on lines which 
might help us to judge of the extent to which crime is due 
to disintegration of the family arising from hopeless poverty, 
we should be in a better position to suggest measures for 
remodelling the life and opinions of the general population 
on a more stable basis. The dictum of Auguste Comte 
that “it is hopeless to reconstruct political institutions 
without remodelling life and opinion” is nowhere so true 
as in India. 

The poverty and general indebtedness of the agricultural 
population of India is proverbially known to br: acute as 
compared with the general condition of people of the same 
class in countries of Europe and America. The statistics 
given on p. 57 of the consumption of food per head of popula- 
tion in Europe and America, and the consequent industrial 
efficiency of its working population, would help us to 
compare the broad gulf that separates the Indian workman 
from the average workman of Europe and America. 

The industrial efficiency of the average workman in Europe 
and America is due to high wages, which make it possible 
for him to spend more money on food and on the general 
comforts of life. Men of wealth who run large manu- 
facturing concerns have discovered that high wages lead to 
cheap production, and have a tendency to improve the 
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moral and material condition of the workman. The better- 
paid workman is, asa rule, more efficient in his work and 
requires less superintendence, and is, on the whole, less 
inclined to drink. 

The general poverty of the working classes in India is a 
problem that needs the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of public opinion in India. The 
report of the census of 1911 contains the following observa- 
t ons on the proportion of the population living on agricul- 
tural pursuits : 

“As already pointed out, India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population, 72 per cent. 
are engaged in pasture and agriculture—viz., 69 per cent. 
in ordinary cultivation, and 3 per cent. in market-gardening, 
the growth of special products, forestry and the raising of 
farm stock and small animals. The 217 millions supported 
by ordinary cultivation comprise nearly eight million land- 
lords, 167 million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
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over forty-one million farm servants and field labourers, 
and less than a million estate agents and managers and 
their employés.” 7 

A great mass of literature has grown up round the 
poverty of the working population of India, especially the 
portion depending on agriculture. 

The causes of their poverty have been sought to be 
explained from different points of view by critics who have 
ranged themselves in different camps. 

The problem of poverty in India requires to be approached 
from two different sides (probably not yet fully investigated) 
with a view to arriving at more reliable data for further 
investigation, and, if necessary, constructive legislation. 
The study of the expenditure of the poorer classes has both 
a sociological and an economic aspect. Systematic inquiry 
based on an intensive study of typical families in different 
areas, or an extensive study of a group of families, has not 
been undertaken on lines recommended in the works of 
Le Play, Engel, Rowntree, Booth and Bolard More, 

Professor A. G. Warner, of America, has made a 
Scientific inquiry and valuation of different causes of 
poverty (principally in America), and his conclusions agree 
in substance with those of Charles Booth in the general 
analysis of the causes of poverty and the greater prepon- 
derance of'the one over the other. The sum total of the 
whole inquiry is described in the following words: “ It will 
be seen that the chief single cause of poverty is sick- 
ess and deaths in the families of the poor. Lack of work 
stands second. Drink stands third.” Causes indicating 
misconduct average only 21°3 per cent. while causes 
indicating misfortune average 74°4, or over three times as 
much, Misfortune is shown to be four times as much the 
cause of poverty as misconduct. “ Dr. Charles Booth 
counts up twenty-three principal causes of pauperism.” He 
says “that as causes, old age stands first, sickness next, 
and then comes dnnk.”“* 


* Quoted in Bliss’s “ Eucyclopsedia of Social Reform.” 
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This analysis of the general causes of poverty in Europe 
and America is capable of a far wider and more general 
application, though it is based on inquiries made in a 
restricted area. A study of the causes of poverty in India 
would ultimately lead to the same conclusions, though, of 
course, the share of custom and tradition and social control 
in keeping the lives of people in rigid compartments would 
occupy a much larger space than in the case of any other 
country of equal area and population. 

The general tendency of critics and social reformers in 
India is to fix their attention on causes which are more or 
less secondary. The relation of poverty to crime, the 
effect of social customs, early marriage and joint family 
system, rigid caste rules intensifying poverty occupy a 
much larger share of the attention of social reformers and 
heads of district administration in India than the primary 
causes which lie at the root of national decadence. 

The temperance movement would naturally attach great 
importance to miseries arising from widespread intemper- 
ance. The order of causes is misfortune, lack of work and 
drink. Behind them all lies the want of a general system 
of education which is the predisposing cause of these 
troubles. It is found after a most thorough inquiry into 
the causes of intemperance and crime and poverty that 
good education and the normal efficiency of family and 
home life help to minimize most of the troubles which 
create embarrassing difficult:es in the administration of a 
country. 

I must now conclude this paper, which of necessity had 
to go into a rambling inquiry into questions of which the 
connection will perhaps appear to superficial observers to 
be rather far-fetched and over-strained. 

There are certain moral and psychological aspects of the 
administration of such a vast country as India which often 
escape the attention of even well-meaning critics. 

Firstly, it requires no unusual stretch of imagination to 
concede that axy government in the position of the Govern- 
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ment of India would be always anxious to become acquainted 
with the most up-to-date public opinion, whenever and 
wherever possible. It cannot afford to neglect it or despise 
it, The Government of India would therefore naturally 
encourage the free expression of honest and well-meant 
criticism, provided it proceeds from a proper appreciation 
of the difficulties of a government which is foreign in theory, 
but must be taken to be snxdigenoxs in spirit and intention 
by every native of India who loves his country and wants 
to work for its present and future well-being. 

The Government of India is the only agency which can 
help us to carry on our work in uplifting the masses. Any 
citizen of India who works for his country without due 
faith in the good intentions of the Government is sure to 
Jand his countrymen in hopeless disaster. It is far more 
advisable to blurt out your indignation in the presence of 
some responsible member of Government at a private 
interview than to pour out your bile into the columns of 
@ newspaper, where it is sure to be misunderstood and is 
liable to mislead ignorant readers. 

The second point, which is of equally great importance, 
is our attitude towards Anglo-Indian officers, whether 
retired or in service. Intemperate remarks used with 
regard to their motives and intentions serves no good or 
useful purpose. In them there is no salvation. Honest 
and well-meant criticism of administrative measures or of 
the conduct of individual officers can easily be accepted at 
its true worth by anybody who has the least insight into 
human nature. But when criticism of official measures 
transgresses the limits prescribed by moderation and good 
sense it only results in creating bad blood on both sides. 

A fact which is not often noticed is that the majority of 
the members of the Civil Service who spend thirty years 
of the best part of their life in India carry with them 
@ genuine love for the country in which they have lived 
long and earned their livelihood. This is human nature. 
The attitude of mind generated by familiar intercourse 
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with a people alien in character and tradition is naturally 
one of sympathy. This would be invariably true of the 
people of any race or nationality who live long and serve 
in a foreign country. Such is the contagion of human 
sympathy and neighbourly relations. 

The third and the last point, which is of greater importance 
than the first two, is that nearly every sane native of India, 
whether England-returned or others, has a most abiding 
faith in the justice of British rule. Any Anglo-Indian 
gentleman who seeks to dispute the truth of this remark 
is sinning against God and man. 

To-day the real strength of British rule in India is the 
moral faith which all the people in the country, of whatever 
race or creed, or whatever age or sex, have in the power of 
the Government to guide its destiny and to lead it on in 
the path of progress and happiness. 

It was “ Darwin's dictum that those communities which 
included the greatest number of the most sympathetic 
members would flourish best.” 

The future of India rests largely on the extent to which 
both the Government and the people try to increase mutual 
sympathy and co-operation. Mutual understanding pro- 
motes mutual sympathy, and mutual sympathy develops 
a strength which is proof against all the misfortunes that 
can ever befall a people here or hereafter. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Caxton Hall, 
‘Westminster, S.W., on Wednesday, April 26, 1916, 2 paper by the late 
Mr. S. M. Dikshit, B.a., Lt.n., entitled “The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman, with Suggestions for its Improvement,” was read by 
Mr. J. B. Pennington. Sir Murray Hammick, x.c.s.t.,¢.1.8., occupied the 
chair, and the following among others were present: Sir Arundel T. 
Arundel, K.c.5.1., Sir Krishoz G. Gupta, &.cs.1., Sir Andrew Fraser, 
K.C8&.L, Sir Frederick William Duke, k.c.s.1., K.c..m, Sir Frederick Lely, 
KCL, 5.1, and Lady Lely, Sir Frank C. Gates, K.c..e, cSt, Sir 
Wittiams Ovens Clark, Sir Daniel Hamilton, Mr. H. Kelway-Bamber, 
™.v.o., Mr, and Mrs. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. S. G. Gayatonde, Mr. 
Guiry, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, 
Mr. Walton, Mra. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Mrs. Griffiths Thomas, Mr. Khaja Ismail, Mr. Haji Alam, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. F. De Monte, Mr. R. Gupte, Mr. R. Sewell, 
Miss Prendergast, Miss M. Sorabji, Miss Murphy, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
Duncan Irvine, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Collis, Mr. F, C. Channing, 
Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs. N. C. Sen, Miss A. A. Smith, Mins 
Lowe, Miss Stephenson, Miss Dove, Mr. J. M. Pollen, Miss Wade, 
Mr. Bahadur, Miss Ashworth, Mr. S, Nissim, Syed Erfan Ali, and Dr, 
John Pollen, c.t.z., Hon. Secretary. 

‘The Hon. Sacretary: Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled here 
this evening to hear » paper by the late Mr. Dikshit, Mr. Dikshit had 
hoped to be able to read this paper to us himself in January last, but he 
was called away and had to hurry back to India, and he sailed on Boxing 
Day in the ill-fated Persia, and perished when the ship was torpedoed. 
Mr. Pennington has kindly consented to read the paper, and Sir Murray 
Hammick has favoured us by consenting to preside. 

The Cnairman ; Perhaps before we begin, as there may be some ladies 
and gentlemen here who did not know Mr. Dikshit, 1 may tell you that he 
had considerable qualifications for writing such a paper as this, in that he 
had travelled a great deal in India, Ihad not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance myself, but I understand that he saw Bombay and Madras and 
Rangoon, and he was in Rajputana in a political appointment for some 
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time, and be then became a pleader in Bombay, where I believe he won 
golden opinions from all who practised in the courts there; and he then 
came here for the purpose of studying the relations between England and 
India, and 1 em told that all who met bim were struck with his gentleness, 
‘sympathy and great knowledge of many subjects connected with the 
economics of India. I am sure it must be for us a matter of great regret 
that his career was ended so suddenly in such an awful way, and I may 
express on your behalf the sympathy which this Society feels for his widow, 
who, I understand, is left in India with a family of young children. It 
will probably be of some comfort to her to read in our proceedings that 
we have not forgotten the family whom he left behind him in India, 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is of great importance, at this time 
especially, that men of his class should come to Englandand see what English 
life and English culture is, and I understand that one of his chief objects 
in going back to India was to represent as far as be could to his people 
the real character of the better classes of England, and especially the 
women of England. His whole life was more or less that of a missionary, 
and in carrying out that object he was surely acting for the best interests 
of both England and India ; for it is only by a really sympathetic under- 
standing of the two peoples that we can expect our progress in India to be 
what we hope it will be in the future (Hear, hear.) I wil! now call upon 
Mr Pennington to read the paper. 

‘The paper was then read. 

The CHarrsAn (who was received with applause) said: It is, of course, 
Gifficult to criticize a paper of this kind, because, besides dealing with an 
enormously big subject, it is really a paper in which the writer rather 
‘suggested, I take it, than formulated any definite teaching. 1 take it that 
his idea was that there was 2 comparative absence in India of the study of 
economies, which I suppose we all agree with; that is to say. that the 
Indian talent and intellect has not been directed so much in the direction 
of economics as it has in the direction of philosophy, religion and so on. 
Speaking for myself of the region of Southern India, ¥ remeraber reading 
with great interest years ago a wonderful book, “ Buchanan’a Tour in 
Mysore,” etc., written, 1 believe, in 1800. Jt is a mass of statistical 
information at that time of the life of the ryot as he found it. From that 
date down to 1900 or 1902, when Srinivasa Ayangar wrote his " Forty 
Years’ Progress in the Madras Presidency” which is a wonderful store of 
statistical knowledge as regards life in India, I do not think anyone 
attempted, outside the Settlement Reports, to bring into the light of day 
the real economic facts as regards the wage-earner or the ryots of Indis. 
That is sufficient to make us agree with the writer of the paper that there 
has been a neglect of thia subject in Ind:a, but in the lest four or five 
years there has been a distinct effort made to direct the thoughts of the 
young Indian in this direction rather than in that of politics. We have 
Dow io most of the Indian Universities a Professor of Economics. It was 
8 startling omission when the University staffs were first formed in India 
thet, whilst we provided for almost every other conceivable subject, we 
omitted in almost all the Universities a Professorship of Economics. 
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‘Then, uf we begnn to criticize the conclusions which the writer has come 
to, we might sit here for 2 very long time. With regard to the first, “ that 
the greater the income, the smaller the relative percentage of outlay for sub- 
mstence,’ that 1s, I suppose, quite true. The second 1s “That the per- 
centage of outlay for clothing 1s approximately the same, whatever the 
income” I do not think anyone who knows India would suggest that was 
true as regards the Indian As regards the third, ‘that the percentage of 
outlay for lodging or rent and for fuel and hght 2s invariably the same, 
whatever the income," is hardly true of Indian conditions, and “ That, 
as the mcome icreases im amount, the percentage of outlay for 
sundries becomes greater,” 1s not the casein India = Of course, 1t may be 
a little greater, but I should say the rich Indian certamly does not spend 
much more in sundries whether he has a lakb a year or £2,000 rupees 
‘His expenditure on jewellery, perhaps, for the ladies of his family may be 
morc, but 1 should not think that on sundries for himself he spends much 
more as his income increases If he include his family probably it does 
‘Then there are «everal other points which I will not worry you with here 
‘The statistics as to gaols are very interesting, but there again I should 
doubt whether actual poverty has half the results in driving people into 
gaols in India as it has in this country, for instance Indus 1s a very poor 
country, but to my mind the poverty of India is not the ugly, cruel, 
revolting povcrty that you see in Europe The poverty of India hes 
chiefly m the fact that there are, comparatively speaking, few nch people, 
but, on the other hand, I do not think there 1s anything hke the individual 
gmnding poverty in India that one sees im the City of London, for 
instance, and certainly not as you may see in dublin, Liverpool, or other 
large cities 

1 do not think I need say anything more, and I will now leave other people 
to speak on the subject I think we ought to express our sincere thanks 
to him who wrote the paper, for having put forward a paper which really 
does suggest a course of study which has been sadly neglected in India up 
to date tis a subject of importance to the Government of Indza im a 
country where the mental distances between the Government and the 
governed 1 so great We look at things from different angles, we cannot 
help it One comes from the West and one from the East, and any study 
which really brings facts about the economic conditions of India before 
the Government cannot but be of the greatest use to all parties, 2s tending 
to the knowledge which leads to that sympathy by which we all expect 
India to be governed. (Hear, hear ) 

Sw Annorsw Fraser said that he came with a desire to see some 
fnendly faces and to hear the paper, but that he had had no intention of 
saying anything However, he could not resist the kind invitation of the 
Charman Ue entwely joined in the hearty appreciation of the paper, 
and he thought he was expressing the mind of all present when he stated 
bas deep regret that the writer had been taken from their mdst so suddenly 
They would have been glad to have tendered bum their thanks, for it was 
good to think of a man like tum going out to India to do such good work 
au be would have done. The great pomt in the paper seemed to him to 
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be that the difficuines of the question were fully realized by the writer, 
and especially the difficulties of conducting such an inquiry in India He 
would like to emphasize the fact that the writer was proposing an inquiry, 
and was not dogmatically assertmg anything. Take, for example, the 
ttatement by Dr Engel, to which the Chairman had referred After 
setting forth that statement, the writer went on to say “* Now, 3t may be 
asked whether st would not be desirable to undertake a similar inquiry 19 
India with a view to arnving at reliable statistics of expenditure among 
the poorer working classes in the copntry” What the wnter was aiming 
‘at was having such an inquiry, and he did not think anyone would dis 
agree with hum that :t might have the bighest and the best results Among 
the good pomts m the paper was the evidence of thorough and painstaking 
study of the question as far as matenal was available Such material was 
not to be found i India in papers available to the ordinary student. 
But the writer had studied st elsewhere, and he proposed that he, or 
others, should go on and study it in India. Another good point was the 
‘weiter's very clear thinking The wonderful power of our Indian fellow- 
subjects to grasp our lines of thought, and to make our ways of expression 
their own, was remarkable, the paper would have done great credit to any 
Englishman Another thing was the spint which characterized the 
paper It was a good thing for an Anglo-Indian official to find there were. 
non official Indians of education and weight who beheved that they, (the 
officials), bad really tried to do their duty and had come away from India 
with a very great love love for India and for its peoples If the advice of 
the wnter were taken by all the reformers in India the path of reform 
would be very much smoother He had recently been reading a book by 
Professor Matthai, of Madras in which he discussed the whole matter of 
village government and cognate questions The Professor finds the 
material for @ splendid disquisition on these subjects im papers which are. 
entirely Iidden from ordinary people He had no doubt that similar 
information existed regarding the subject of this paper , and if they could 
get men to go into the records and dig out all the treasures that he 
hidden in them and make these treasures available to alt intereated 
mquirers he had not the slightest doubt that they would be of enormous 
advantage Anyone sho had done Settlement work knew how interesting 
such mquities were, and there was no doubt a great deal of valuable 
information collected If they could get men possessed, like the writer 
of this paper, with a real belief in the demre on the part of the Govern 
‘ment to do justice and mghteousness, to exploit this information, he believed. 
at would be of great advantage At the end of many years’ service in 
Tudha, t was with great pride that he had seen throughout the whole of 
India a testimony to the belief of her peoples in the mghteousness of the 
Government and in the great policy which the British Government had 
carried out in Indsa (Hear, bear ) 

Sic Frepenich Lavy said he did not propose to ducuss the paper at 
all, but be thought it was his duty to expresa his personal appreciation of 
the author, he had been intimately connected for many years with the 
author's home, and knew the members of his family. His untimely death 
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was a sad lose to his family and to ins country, and, as the paper showed 
by its lofty tone, a lose also to the Empire He would suggest that they 
should express the feehng of great regret of the Assocustion at brs death in 
some concrete form which might be sent to his frends and relatives in 
Inca 

Mr Haj: said It 1 indeed an irony of fate that so peace-loving, s0 
learned, and so intellectually great a man as our late lamented friend, 
Mr Dikshit, should be a victim of the most shameful device and method 
of warfare of the Huns of the time in the blue Medsterrancan 

As one of hus friends I may be permitted to say, and I am sure many 
other friends too will yom me, that the East India Association has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian commumty of this country particularly and 
Indians generally, for the posthumous honour which the Association most 
appropriately bestowed on the memory of our fnend whose paper on this 
most mportant subject has been allowed to be read and discussed among 
this congregation of varied nationalities 

In these days of shocks which many a family has the honour to suffer 
for our King and country, the shock which we have felt for Mr. Dikshnt's 
departure from this material world 1s a unique one In him we found a 
true and sincere frend His interest 1 the problems of education and 
economics 1n India xs due to his personal and practical experience Had 
the mighty hand of death—not to say the treacherous torpedo of the 
enemy—spared our gifted frend, we should have seen him also as the 
author of venous treatises on educational and economcal questions 
Surely there are no words to express our deep sorrow more adequately , for 
words are inefficient to represent the feelings fully 

‘Hs paper you all have heard with great interest. I have n0 wish to 
eriticize bis paper by way of disagreement, so I have little to say as a 
supplement to his sound suggestion and shall endeavour to be particu 
larly brief 

‘There are questions to be rased whether economic progress in India 
should be on Western line or on the Eastern To those who say 
that India must have economical orgamzations on the Eastern hne, 1 
say most emphatically, without hesitation, that they are proposing to walk 
im the wilderness. To those who declare that it ought to be on the 
‘Western line, F say that they think wrongly of India and its people As to 
the former, my reasons are that, properly speaking, the economic principles 
which are called Eastern are no less bard to be defined than difhcult to be 
Prachsed in these days of science and avilzauon By various acts and 
enactments and the detenoration of the force of custom, the village com- 
manity which formed the marked system of economical production and 
distribution in India 1s on the threshold of anminiaton. The village com 
‘unity can by no means now be called the economic unit As to the 
second, it 18 @d sst0 wrong to apply the principles of the West to India. 
‘That « evident from the different nature of the admimstraton, In 
this country the watchword 1s liberty, while 1t 18 not so in India, No 
Principle of whatever kind takes root unless st 1s freely proposed and freely 


practised. In short pnnciples prevailing under certain circumstances 
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cannot be said, mufatss mutandis, to be adaptable under other circumstances: 
of quite diverse nature 

The principles which India and its true lovers should have for its 
economic progress are those of compromise between the Eastern and 
Western method = It is by understanding the masses that we shall arrive 
at a compromise Those who understand the masses are the educated 
clistes of India ‘They are actually the channel through which the rulers 
understand the ruled To this class we have to look as the fountain of 
economic principles and institutions for Indian workmen [his 18 what 
1 cail my prumary suggestion 

‘The second suggestion ss of extreme importance It pertaims to the 
education of the masses Education is the primum mobsle of all pro 
gress ook to the past and present industnal histones of this or any 
country on the Continent We find that education and economic 
progress have synchronized To avoid one i to lose both Yo propose 
tconomic progress without education 1s ke putting the cart before the 
horse Instead of solving the problem there is every likelihood of making 
it more complex Educational m India, being non compulsory, 16 at the 
outset hopeless Education is the only security against the servitude 
not of working men only but of the masses at large 

In the recent Budget at Simla, I am sure the Indian textile manv- 
facturers and the mill hands equally must have been disappointed in 
not seeing an export duty placed on raw cotton, in order to enable 
them to compete more successfully wh Japanese textiles which flood 
tte Indian market ‘lhe only reason that can be given ws that Japan 
1s our ally im ths world wide war, but to me it appears a most tnfiing 
reason We are thereby belittling the cause for which Japan has entered 
into the war, which 1s that of defending smal! natonalttres, and not of 
making dollars and exchangmg munitions with economical pnvileges in 
India, with the effect of oppressing economically the Indian workmen with 
unspeakable poverty Wages, the social amelioration and general hippr 
ness of the Indian working classes, depend entirely on the healthy conch 
tion of Indian industries and manufactures, and on them the future of the 
Indban Y mpire depends 

Sir ARUNDET Akt NDF! desired to share in the expressions of regret at 
the untimely death of Mr. Inkshit He fully agreed with the writers 
suggestion that the study of economics should be encouraged in India, but 
‘one ought not to forget that the conditions 1 Indza are totally different to 
those of England or Ameria, where economics had been studied for so long, 
and with regard to populations long amalgamated under settled rule For 
txample, Dr Charles booth says that, among twenty threc princspal causes 
of pauperism, ‘old age stands first, sickness next, and then comes dnnk’ 
in the speakers ojanion, the failure of even one monsoon mm any province 
of India had a vastly greater effect than all those causes put together 
With regard to drink, he should say the mischief done by drink in India 
‘was almost infinitesimal as compared with Great Bntain As to statistics 
Of crime, it must be remembered that there are some sections of the 
population in India who ate by hereditary descent definitely connected 
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‘with the practice of crimes of theft and robbery with violence. In one 
Presidency of India the head of 2 very extensive caste of this character 13 
an intelligent and well educated man whose personal destres are for loyal 
service to Government Such strange conditions of society make one 
realise how radically the conditions in India differ from those in England, 

The study of economics should be pursued in India, but it has been 
well for India that for the last three quarters of a century the British 
Government had been doing greatly more important work im devoting 
themselves, in connection with settled government, to the amelioration of 
the conditions of the people by ungation works and railways, which have 
brought about a marvellous improvement in the condition of the popula 
tion in India, making the supply of food far less dependent on the produce 
of small local areas. Education was another ameliorating wfluence 
increasing year by year. Again, great progress had been made by the 
creation of village co operative societies, advocated at the end of last 
century by Sir Fredenck Nicholson. These would, he beheved, produce 
as remarkable effects among the agricultural population, provided that the 
danger arising from the unlimited halnhty of the shareholders was care 
fully guarded against by 2 Government audit of the financial accounts of 
the socteties Another 1mportant matter was the recent appointment of the 
Indian Economic Commission, of which tbat very distinguished and able 
expert, Sir Thomas Holland, 1s the Chairman He believed this Comms 
sion would be the means of bnnging about the development of greatly 
better conditions for the people of India. In conclusion, he wished to 
propose 2 hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Murray Hanmick, 
for his kindness in taking the chair, and to Mr Pennington for reading the 
paper 

Mr. R Gurrt, in secondimg the vote of thanks, said that be had come 
into very close contact with Mr Dikshit, who as a matter of fuct had 
personally asked hrm to attend this meeting and report to him the impres 
sion made by bis paper , and from the remarks that had been made he 
thought it had been very much appreciated, and he thanked the audience 
on Mr Dikshit’s behalf. With regard to the questions dealt with in the 
paper, there were two schools of thought one always said the country was 
nch, and the other always said the country was poor In that there was 
no confusion of thought, but only confusion of language He had had a 
serious warning, as to the discussion of politics, by reading Professor 
Sheldon Amos's book on the Science of Politics, which warns speakers 
as to the use of terms and language, when one said “India was rich,” 
they knew what was meant he meant the country One came along and 
said “the country was poor,” but of course he meant the pcople were 
poor That 1s, India 1 a rich country, but Indians are a poor people 
‘The fact that a man had to go without” did not prove that his wants 
were few The Marwad: was an extreme case, and is the Hindus’ laugh- 
ing stalk On the other hand, there were certain people who had a large 
amount of wealth and did not know what to do with it. Professor Bowley 
am hus latest work says that to find out the poverty of 2 given people we 
must define society, nationhood, families, and individuals, in the order of 
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their prospenty, Nationality 1s nowadays defined on an economic basis, 
while the divergence of economic conditions in India was complicated by 
caste, which politically does not cause a difficulty at all 

‘Mr Dikshit was a person who had had “tremendous practical experience” 
all over Indi He was Prime Minister of a Native State, and was in 
touch with the political thought in the country Statistics was hus special 
subject He had told him that his mission in India was, to the best of 
his ability, to follow in the footsteps of Mr Gokhale On the other hand, 
‘Mr. Dikshit was a reasoning Conservative in “social reform" matters, 
whereas he, the speaker, was 2 reasoning Radical Statistics were Mr 
Dikshit's great subject as well as economics 

Dr. J Pollen sad that he had been asked by Sir Damel Hamilton and 
Sir Andrew Fraser to say that they had wished to support the vote of 
thanks to the Chawrman, but they had been obliged to hurry away to 
another meeting, and had requested him to do so on their behalf. 

The Charman suitably replied, and the procecdings terminated 


LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 
By Ligut.-Generat F. H. Tyrre.e 


“As Chief of the Staff, Berthier had no superior,” said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, ‘but he was not fit to command 
five hundred men.” The great man was a good judge of 
men, and he knew that administrative and executive 
capacity are but rarely to be found combined in the same 
individual. When they are so combined, their combination 
makes a great General, as in the case of Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, and Wellington, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon, The latter knew well that good and able 
service on the staff was no qualification for command in 
the field, but our military authorities think they know better, 
and consider good service on the staff as the one and only 
qualification for the successful leading of troops. To this 
cause perhaps may be attributed our failures at Maiwand, 
at Majuba Hill, at Colenso, and in other and more recent 
instances. The qualities which make an official useful in 
time of peace are not the same as those which command 
success in war. 

The jate lamented Lord Kitchener was one of those 
exceptional spirits who combine administrative ability with 
the executive faculty, and thus unite in one personality the 
attributes of a great captain ; and, like Clive and Frederick 
the Great, he possessed in addition to his military talents 
the characteristics which go to the making of a great states- 
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man. As a leader of armies in the field, as an organizer of 
the military forces of the nation, and as a ruler of a great 
dependency of the Empire, he was equally capable and equally 
successful. His untimely loss at this time of national stress and 
peril, is felt by the whole British Empire as a dire calamity. 

Earl Kitchener was sixty-five years of age when he was 
cut off by a violent death in the height of his activities and 
at the zenith of his popularity. He entered the corps of 
Royal Engineers as Second Lieutenant at the age of 
twenty-one, and it is said that while waiting for his com- 
mission he visited France and served as avolunteer with Gam- 
betta’s hastily levied armies against the German invaders— 
an escapade which might have cost him his commission had tt 
come to the notice of the military authorities. This service 
to the cause of France did not, however, save him from 
virulent attacks on his conduct and character by the French 
newspaper Press during the time of the Fashoda incident 
and the Boer War—a circumstance that may serve to 
remind us of the fleeting nature of the sympathies and 
antipathies evoked by the accidents of international diplo- 
macy and the cbullitions of popular sentiment. His first 
tour of foreign service was in a foreign land; he was 
selected to serve on the Survey of Palestine undertaken 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and thus beyan his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the East, with the 
lands of islam, and the shores of the Levant. For the 
next forty years his strenuous career was pursued amid 
Asiatic and African surruundings. His earliest experiences 
of the East were gained in Cyprus and in the Holy Land 5 
and in 1879 he was appointed one of the military Consuls 
whom Lord Beaconsfield intended to be the harbingers of 
the British influence which that astute statesman had resolved 
to exert over the Turkish Empire. The policy, though 
astute, was mistaken, and doomed to failure in the long 
run; for the aspirations of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans and of Armenia for a greater measure of freedom 
could not be for ever repressed, and the Turkish rule 
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was doomed to perish through its own rottenness. Mr. 
Gladstone had the sentiments of the majority of the British 
nation with him when he reversed Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy, and abandoned the réle of protector of the Turk to 
the Cabinet of Berlin, which eagerly availed itself of 
an unlopked-for opportunity. Lieutenant Kitchener lost 
his job, but he was soon compensated by being made 
Director of the Survey in Cyprus, where he remained till 
the revolution engineered by the reactionary party in 
Egypt in the name of Arabi Pasha, and the abolition of 
the Dual Control, threw the government of that country 
into British hands. Kitchener, who was now promoted to 
the rank of Captain, and had done no military duty for nine 
years, now saw his opportunity, and joined the new Egyptian 
Army, which was in process of organization by the Sirdar,* 
Sir Evelyn Wood. The next twenty-five years of his life 
were spent with that small but most efficient army, and for 
its efficiency Kitchener was largely responsible. He at 
first served with the cavalry, rose rapidly to the command of 
a brigade of infantry, took part in all the fighting with the 
forces of Mahdiism on the frontiers, was severely wounded, 
became a Brevet-Colonel and a Pasha, and Governor of 
the Red Sea littoral, and finally succeeded to the post of 
Sirdar or Chief Commander of the Army. He then 
planned and carried out the reconquest of the Sudan with 
consummate ability and complete success, defeating the 
Dervishes in two decisive battles on the Atbara and at 
Omdurman, and completely destroying their power. 
Honours and rewards were now showered upon him: he 
was created Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and received 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, the thanks of Parliament, 
and a donation of £30,000. Soon afterwards he was 
summoned from Egypt to the other end of Africa to act as 
Chief of the Staff to the veteran Lord Roberts. His 
attempt to storm Cronje’s laager at Paardeburg was a 

* The word ‘*Sirdar,” which in India is applied to every military officer 
in the Turkish Empire denotes an independent command. 
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failure ; the Boers were better marksmen than the Khalifa’s 
Jehddiya, and their surrender was only enforced by more 
tedious methods. The infirmity of advancing age compelled 
the old Field-Marshal to resign the command to Lord 
Kitchener, and the guerilla warfare which followed the fall 
of Pretoria and the flight of Prcsident Kruger lasted for 
more than a year, French military critics were very 
sarcastic over the farlure of Lord Kitchener with a quarter 
of a million of British soldiers to bring fifty thousand Boers 
to book , but they forgot that their own Marshals with the 
same number of men could never subdue the Spanish 
guerillas, who were as active and as numerous in 1813 as 
they were in 1808. Lord Kitchener, by a system of block 
houses and mobile columns, finally succeeded in wearing 
down the resistance of the Boers and compelling their 
surrender. For these services he was made a Viscount 
and received the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George and a money grant of £50.000 

He was not long left unemployed, but was soon appointed 
to the post of Commander-in Chief of the Army in 
India. There were many doubts and misgivings expressed 
by old Indian officers as to the wisdom of appoimtuny 
to such a post an officer who had no previous experience 
of India and of its native soldiery , and, indeed, this lack of 
experience sometimes resulted in amusing misunderstand- 
ings. Shortly after Lord Kitchener's arrival in India he 
had occasion to inspect a crack regiment of Indian cavalry. 
The Colonel conducted him through the regimental 
lines, m which the rows of picketed horses alternate 
with the rows of huts in which the men live, two men to 
each hut. After going through the lines, Lord Kitchener 
turned to the Colonel and said to him. *'And now show 
me your barracks, show me where your men hve.” The 
astonished Colonel told him that he saw their quarters 
before him. Lord Kitchener, accustomed to Egypt, where 
the native soldiers are lodged in barracks as in Europe, 
had taken the men’s huts for saddle-rooms. The Egyptian 
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conscript army, recruited from men of one race and of one 
religion, presented no complex problems like the voluntary 
Tadian army, with all the pecularities of diverse castes and 
jarring creeds, It would be idle to say that Lord Kitchener's 
régime was popular among the Indian soldiery ; he worked 
them harder than they liked, and the changes of the numer- 
ical and local titles of their regiments were displeasing to the 
men, though their loyalty prevented any overt manifestation 
of their displeasure. These changes had, indeed, been initi- 
ated and planned before Lord Kitchener’s assumption of 
office, but they were carried out under his direction. It is 
enough to say that he left the Indian Army more efficient, 
and better organized for war, than he found it, without 
going into further detail. 

In the course of his reforms he came into collision with 
Lord Curzon. Both the Viceroy and the Commander-in-~ 
Chief were men of strony character and of unbending wills. 
A conilict between them was from the first almost in- 
evitable. Such conflicts between the supreme civil and 
military authorities had happened before in India, notably 
between Lord Dalhousie and Sir Charles Napier. The 
latter was worsted, and resigned in dudyeon, but the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army a few years later avenged his 
memory. In India there was a Military Member of Coun- 
cil who was the mouthpiece of the Army at the Viceregal 
Council-Chamber. Hus functions were, in fact, similar to 
those of the Secretary of State for War in Enyland, who 
was the moathpiece of the British Army in Parliament. 
But after the death of the Duke of Wellington and the Cn- 
mean War, the Secretary for War gradually usurped more 
and more of the powers of the Commander-in-Chief, and at 
last superseded that functionary altogether. Mr. Balfour was 
vexed by Lord Roberts’ insistence on the need for increased 
military efficiency, and to silence him abolished the office 
of Commander-in-Chief, and placed a civilian and a party 
politician at the head of the Army. In India a similar 
process was already in proyress. The Military Member of 
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Council, who had the ear of the Viceroy and his civilian 
colleagues, was gradually usurping the functions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener would not stand 
any interference with his authority : Lord Curzon supported 
the views of his subordinate. One or other of them had to go, 
and the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener— 
probably more on grounds of party than of public policy, 
though their decision was no doubt the right one, on the 
merits of the case. Lord Kitchener maintained his posi- 
tion as worthily on the social as on the military side in 
India. He entertained frequently and hospitably in Simla, 
and inspired esteem amony all who knew him, and affection 
and devotion in all those who were intimately acquainted 
with him. 

After relinquishing the command in India Lord Kitch- 
ener visited Japan and Australasia, and gave sage counsel 
to Australia and New Zealand in the matter of national 
defence. On his return home he was offered by the 
Government the post of Inspector-General of the Forces 
in the Mediterranean—a well-paid sinecure, lately estab- 
lished for no obvious reason, but perhaps to serve as a 
reward for political partisanship. He declined the offer, 
and was soon after made British Agent and Consul-Generul 
in Egypt, where his rule was as popular as it was strong 
and beneficent. But it lasted only three years. The out- 
break of the great European War recalled him. now an 
Earl and a Field-Marshal, to the management of military 
affairs at home. The gas-bays and place-hunters who were 
good enough as chiefs of the British Army in time of peace 
were replaced at the War Office by a real soldier. Here 
Tart Kitchener achieved the crowning success of his 
successful career. 

Hampered by the errors of his predecessors and the 
ignorauce of his colleagues, he, like his great French proto- 
type, Carnot, became an organizer of victory. He created 
new armies that are called, and will always be called, by 
his name. His achievements are too fresh in the minds of 
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his countrymen to need recapitulation here, even if we had 
space to recapitulate them. 

And now he is taken from us when our need is at its sorest. 
But his work remains with us, and our fervent prayer is that 
our King may find worthy successors to Lord Kitchener to 
carry it on, and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 
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THE GALLANT SERBIANS 
By Ottver Barnsrince 


Tue celebration throughout Great Britain of the anniversary 
of Kossovo has again focussed our attention upon the 
Serbians, who have virtues and a nobleness of manhood 
which all the world admires. 

Their enemies, who were numerically superior, have 
compelled them to fall and kiss their Mother Earth, but 
they possess a power of recuperation and capacity of action 
that will enable them to rise strengthened by the embrace. 
When the 150,000 Serbian soldiers who were saved by 
France, England, and Italy, go forth into the battlefield 
with the Franco-British forces, under Prince Alexander, 
they will not be long in establishing this fact. 

It is the hope of all the friends of the Serbians that this 
war will result in the establishment of a United States of 
Yugoslavia. Zhe Times says that to the realization of this 
ideal, to the liberation of his whule race, Prince Alexander 
is entitled to look forward. In his endeavour to achieve it, 
he may count upon the support of all that is best in British, 
French, Russian, and Italian opinion. In the accomplish- 
ment of Southern Slav union Italy is, indeed, as vitally 
interested as are England, France, and Russia; for only 
in close agreement with a united Yugoslav State—which 
cannot menace her justified supremacy in the Adriatic— 
can Italy securely withstand the pressure of the Austro- 
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German group. Only so can she be sure that her eastern 
flank and the path to the Balkans will be guarded by a 
race whose devotion to the cause of European and Balkan 
freedom is no longer open to any shadow of doubt. 

A careful survey of the existing political subdivisions will 
not only reveal the trickery of Austria, but the impossibility 
of Serbia ever remaining on friendly terms with a country 
which both hampers and threatens her economic indepen- 
dence. The unity of the Serbian race, which numbers 
nearly twelve millions, would defeat the intrigues of Austria, 
dispel the spectre of Russian Pan-Slavism, and help to 
bring about that disentanglement for which all honest men 
so earnestly pray. 

The Balkan wars were wars of nations who have been 
cruelly torn asunder by the Powers that watched with grim 
satisfaction the bloody strugyle of each fragment as it tried 
to substitute itself for the others. 

The failure of Austria’s assimilative efforts were com- 
pletely exposed by the enthusiasm displayed in the Southern 
Slav provinces at the victories of the Allies in the first 
Balkan War, and the violent outbursts of anger when 
Austria forced Serbia to abandon her long-cherished hope 
for a port on the Adriatic, and insisted on Albania being 
created an independent State. The bitter hatred of the 
Southern Slav youth should be a monumental warning to 
the Powers, for unless something is done to bring about 
the consolidation of the Serbs, who will never become loyal 
subjects of a foreign Power, there will be no peace in the 
Balkans. 

The Serbians, who have been called ‘‘the French of the 
Balkans,” are a simple, po -tic, democratic race, 90 per cent. 
of whom are agriculturalists. It amazed me to see the 
crops of wheat, barley, and vats, which the Serbian farmers 
were able to get from their land with their limited know- 
ledge and lack of modern implements. Prior to the war, 
agricultural associations were being formed with the object 
of helping the farmers to purchase seed and implements, 
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and experts were to give them practical lessons in modern 
methods. 

It is a great delight to visit the Serbians in their homes, 
for they are the very soul of hospitality. The moment you 
are seated, a tray containing a jar of preserves, a spoon- 
stand, and two or three glasses of water, is brought in by 
the hostess or a lady member of the household, and you 
are expected to take a spoonful of preserve, place the spoon 
in the empty compartment, and drink at least half a glass 
of water. This is followed almost immediately by another 
tray containing cups of coffee and more glasses of water, 
over which you enjoy a little chat upon such subjects as 
are mutually interesting. 

The Serbians rarely ever entertain each other except on 
the day of their Séava and one or two other anniversaries. 
1 called on Monsieur Patchitch, the Prime Minister, on 
the day of his S/azva, and was inundated with toothsome 
delicacies by his charming wife and daughters, who, after 
a litde persuasion, spoke to me in English. Monsieur 
Patchitch is a patriarchal-looking old gentleman to whom 
nothing is alien. He knows the world as few practical men 
do, and not only its outer, but its inner life. Insight has 
led him farther than experience leads the majority, and as 
1 talked with him on a variety of subjects I could not help 
thinking of Schopenhauer, who said that Nature is intensely 
aristocratic with regard to the distribution of intellect. 
The demarcations she has laid down are far greater than 
those of birth, rank, wealth, or caste in any country, and in 
Nature's aristocracy, as in any other, we find a thousand 
plebcians to one noble, many millions to one prince, the 
far greater proportion consisting of mere /%¢e/, canaille, 
mob, 

Monsieur Patchitch lives outside the restricted little 
world of self; and, instead of being interested in things 
only as they immediately affect his own will, he is interested 
in the larger, wider life of thought and humanity. 

Edueation in Serbia prospers in a most invigorating 
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atmosphere. Serbians are becoming alert to the fact that 
self-culture is the highest duty of man, and that it has 
many good results, but none that are more sure than the 
sense of power and self-reliance with which it invests its 
possessor. We may not know the exact use a man will 
make of it, but we may rest assured that whatever be the 
circumstances into which he is thrown, he will be capable 
of far more, and enjoy far more, if he has had its advant- 
ages; and, although education is a large subject, and one 
worthy of all the wisdom of a nation to deal with, yet every 
thoughtful man or woman can do something to promote it. 
‘Whenever we share what we know with others, whenever 
we arouse curiosity in a child or answer his questions 
intelligently, whenever we dispel a prejudice or clear up 
a doubt, or set a single mind to thinking for itself, we, to 
that extent, remove the obstacle of ignorance and aid in 
the grand cause of education, 

The national literature of Serbia, which is divided into 
three periods—ancient, medieval, and modern—is a most 
instructive study, worthy of the greatest care and attention. 
The ancient period, ranging from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, is comprised of religious works written 
principally by monks in the Slav language. The medieval 
is written in the Serbian languaye, and, with few excep- 
tions, is the work of laymen. The ancient literature is 
prose, and quite Byzantine ; while the medieval is poetry, 
with a faint smattering of prose, and distinctly Italian. 
The literature of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries was written in a hybrid language, and 
it took Vuk Karadjitch many years to bring about that 
literary reformation which made these Russo-Slav writings 
intelligible to the Serbian people. A distinct improvement 
is shown in the literature of the last half-century. 

It has been truly said that it is the heroic spirit breathing 
in the poems of Serbia that has fanned and kept alive the 
spark of liberty and patriotism in this people, crushed 
though it has been through four dark centuries of Turkish 
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oppression. Many of the epics are devoted to the deeds 
of Serbian heroes, of whom the greatest and most popular 
is the “King’s son, Marco,” whose doings and daring, if 
not vouched for by history, at any rate lives immortal in 
innumerable ballads. The historical poems of Serbia seem 
to date from the great Battle of Kossovo, but their lyrical 
poetry carries one zeons back to the dim and hidden past. 
These delicate and graceful poems, in which the passions 
are so openly declared, are mostly composed and sung by 
women. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE FAR EAST 


‘Tue Nestorian Monument 1n Cusna_ By P Y, Saeki, Professor at 
the Waseda University, Tokyo (Sosety for Promoting Christan 
Knowledge) Price ros 6d. net. 

There have been many attempts to throw further light upon this 
interesting monument since the twentieth century opened, amongst which 
may perhaps be mentioned the present critics own modest effort in the 
Dublin Revutw of October, 1902 ~The same oumber published an able 
arhcle upon the Magi, by Dr L (© Casartells, St. Bede's College, Man- 
chester, then Professor of Ancient Persian at the Universily of Louvain, 
but that year created, to his professional sorrow, Lord Bishop of Salford. 
The learned and most reverend author, »m a manuscript note to 2 
comphmentary author's copy of his paper, referring to the first-mentioned 
atticle, independently settles the question which had, unknown to him, 
already puz/led the minds of Chavannes and Wevéna as to the identity 
of the Chinese muh Au pak with the Persian magubad (Parsi moghu pasts), 
or ‘chefs of the Mag:”’—~a very important matter since treated of more 
at length by Chavannes and Pelhot in “Un Traté Manichéen retrouve 
en Chine” (Imprimerie Nationale, 1913), describing evidences buried in 
the desert caves for 1,000 years 

Is would seem, from the zeal with which Professor Saeki defends 
Chnshan ngbts and interests from thi historical point of view, that he 
humscif 1 a Christian, and this seems the more probable in that the Rev. 
Lord Wilham Gascoyne-Cecil contnbutes an encouraging introductory 
note and the Kev. Professor .\ H Sayce a preface, whilst, as above 
shown the Society for Promoting Chrisnan Knowledge has gallantly 
undertaken the prnting of the work Nor must the assistance of the 
Hon Mrs. Gordon (author of the “World Healers”) be forgotten, 
expecially as this generous Insh lady had already ordered a rephca of the 
monument to be made, conveyed to Japan, and erected on the summit 
of Kéya San (the Holy Mount of Japan, see " Murray's Handbook,” 
B. 351). 
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It seems evident, from the quant and artless locutions that peep out 
here and there, that a considerable porhon of the Enghsh text 1s, or was 
originally, of Professor Sachi’s own composition, in which case he may be 
heartily congratulated upon his mastery of our eccentric language On 
the other hand, there are passages, pages, and even “chapters” (were 
the book divided off into such at all) of a firmness and decisiveness that 
suggest a more downnght supervising author or a more sensitive printer's 
reader Half the book 1s introduction, the other half translation of the 
monument text, with notes and original Chinese pirces sustificatsves. The 
index 1@ scanty, and might with advantage have been amplified The 
arrangement of the book 1s irreqular, not to say confusng As to its 
general objects, Lord Wilham, in his introductory note of recommendation, 
says ‘It opens up 2 new view of the ongin of much of the Far Kastern 
ivihzation Perhaps we may not agree with all the author says about 
Nestorianism.” Professor Sayce observes, in bis preface, that “it 1s the 
work of a Japanese scholar who, necdless to say, 1s able to understand and 
sympathve with Chinese thought, speech and literature, in a way that no 
Luropean scholar can ever hove to do, and who at the same time 1s 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest results of European scholarship and 
enticism and for the first time (s1c)} the story it (the monument) has 
to tell 1» fully revealed to us One of the most mteresting of Professor 
Saekt’s suggestions 1s that in the Chinese secret society called Chin tan 
‘Chiao we bave the descendants of the Chinese Nestonans, The author, 
in his own preface, alludes to Dr Takakusu’s epoch 1 aking discovery of 
1896, that the Persian or Synan priest .\dam who composed the inserip 
tion was the same person as the King tsing mentioned at the head of the 
imscnption, who assisted the Indian monk Prayfta in translating other 
works from the Syrian A Chinese nared Lu Si yen did the calligraphy 
part Professor Sacki regrets that May Muller's old colleague lr. Taka 
kusu, “ never pushed his investigation further as he had promised ” 
He also regrets that Dr Kuwabara, Professor of Chinese ( lassics and 
Onental History at Toko, who actually saw the monument /# ssf in 1907, 
“ did not go beyond the external descrption . perhaps he wished to 
avoid entering into the textual eritiism” Perhaps both centlemen were 
prudent and wise = The late Father Havret, S.J in bis monumental work 
upon the Nestonan tablet (“ Vanetes S nologiques,” Nos 7 and 12, of 
1895 and 1897), really exhausted all there was to be said about the 
monument, including full details of TD: Tahakusus allimportant dis- 
covery , but his labours were made availabic only in the French language, 
and, moreover, the entire absence of any index (a besetting sin with many 
French savanfs) renders it difficult to follow out the arguments and con- 
volutions 1p all their complheated dates and details but it was all the 
same, a wise and sa/e study, in which foll justice #as done to all previous 
workers, Cathohes or Protestants, hostile or fnendly It cannot be demed. 
that Professor Saeki has “ pushed the investigation,” especially wn so far as 
regards the history of the Assynan Church and hitherto maccesuble 
details about the early Neston doings in Syria and Persia, in this be 
‘owes many debts to Dr E A.W Budge and his “ Histora Monaatica’” 
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(Book of Governors) , also to Dr Wright and his “ Short History of Syriac 
Literature” It would be presumptuous for the present cntic, whose 
humble speciahty 1s Chinese, to express any opmmion im this direction 
‘On the other hand, Professor Sayce and Lord Wilham Cecil may be 
trusted to see to st that Professor Saeki s understanding of and sympathy 
with Assyrtology and the Christian religion from his Sino Japanese point 
of view do not tun him into uneapected and usfamiltar labyrinths from & 
Western point of view 

‘Ihece 1s 80 much “fine confused feeding ' to be assimilated that, 
having once run through the whole, the writer of these lines must reserve 
his maturer judgment for more careful study in detarl ~Meanwhile there 
are one or two points on which at least, from a smnological and common 
sense point of view, an opinion may be hazarded 

x On p 47 we are suddenly told that 2000 or 3,000 monks and 
nung, ‘*Nestonans and Musufu (Mohammedans),’ were ordered by the 
Emperor, m av 845, to return to private hfe In the next paragraph 
the italicized word 18 written Mvkufa On p 88 it 16 “ monks from 
Mu hu fu,” as though a place name were meant [here 18 not a single 
word of justification, either previous or subsequent, for translating the word 
as “ Mohammedans,” and the hereay is hereby rejected without qualifica 
tion totus teres atyue rofundus (always providing that “heresy ' can be fitted 
with a masculine adjective) At the same time, a charitable suggestion 15 
offered as to how Professor Saeki may possibly have fallen imto this 
strange blunder The uxorious F mperor A‘ien lung, after bis conquest of 
Kashgar, constructed at Pekmg in 1764 a mosjue for the benefit of a 
beautiful Kashgarian girl he bad added to his harem In describing the 
whys and wherefores of ail this upon a memoria! tablet he mistook the 
mont of the Manicheans for the mo/as of Islam One unfortunate result 
of this mistake was that in 1897 Chavannes published a pamphiet adopt 
ing the view that the mons of Chinese history were Mohammedans, 
apparently taking it for granted that the most learned of modern Chinese 
monarchs must be right The following year Devéra, in a moderately 
worded counterblast, entitled “Musulmans et Mamchéens Chinons,” clearly 
pointed out the grave error into which Chavannes had been led, and ever 
since then (as already shown at the head of this notice) it has been 
universally accepted by ‘those who know” that musufa stands for the 
Manichean and Mazdean magdbad, just as mwan-la stands for the mallas 
of the Jews and of Islam (bemng a word of Turkish provenance meaning 
“‘admunistrator”) 

2 The multitude of his welj wishers, assistants, and advisers has got 
Professor Sack: into a terrible muddle of speculation, musquotation, and 
even mistranslation as regards the connection between Nestorians, Moham 
medans, and modern Christians—such a muddle that st 15 difficult even to 
define st, let alone to extract bim from it unbesmurched To put 1t tersely — 
without adducing any real evidence, he doubles or even quadruples the 
Mussulman population of China as estimated by the China Inland Mission, 
by the d’Oilone Mission, and by the latest Enghsl: and French sinological 
avthontes , then he proceeds to develop a strange suggestion made by the 
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Rey Timothy Richard that the Kin tan Kiao, or Golden Elmur Teaching, 
as developed by I.u Yen im the eighth century, may have some connection 
with the Nestonans then in China, and that Lu Sit-yen, who did the calii- 
raphy, may be the same man as the Lu Yen mentioned by Dr. Richard ; 
next he proceeds to assume that the Nestorians, who disappeared 10 
suddenly after the persecution of 845, really did not disappear at all, but 
for protection's sake went to swell the numbers of the Mussulmans, and, 
finally, he quotes Dr Richard’s statement that 15,000 of the Kin-tan Kiao 
behevers in 1891 were massacred by the Government under the false 
charge of being rebels, “if we are to credit good men who were living 10 
the mudst of the troubles "—a very vague reference indced 

‘Now the question of Mussulman population 1s, of course, ane ot specific 
evidence. to accept 20,000,000, «1 even more with Professor Saeki, would 
Le to admut that every twentieth man, woman, or child in the whole realm 
of China isa Mussulman Avart from (2) the scattcted sea-coming early 
Arb settluments at Canton, Zaun (roughly Amoy), Hangchow, etc, 
whos. very smail shadow still remains at those places, and (2) the 
spectally-accounted for ‘ Panthays" of \un Nan, the modern Chinese 
Mussulmans, whether Lorki, Jungan, or Chinese by origm, may be said 
to be conterminous with the provinces and regions producing mutton and 
mullet (or wheat). It 18 well known that sheep will not thrive or even hve 
in 75 per cent of the Chmese provinces, the Kaiser was thus not far 
wrong, from the wéer .i/ks point of view, when he conceived the charac- 
tenstically Prussian idea of driving in the pigs m order to drive out the 
Mussulmans from bis Afiican cowomes [he published Manchu annals 
up to 1908 (Zuny hwa Zwh) jive » fall account of the well known sat /t 
secret society rebellion of 1891 1892, and specially mention that it was 
anti mussionary, chiefly ant: Catholic , the word Av fan docs not seem to 
occur at all De Richard was writing able aiticles in the Chinese Recorder 
at the time, but says nothing of either the rebellion or the Aén fan, whist 
the editor himsclt curtly records that the reluls were being crushed , the 
aren involved, though Mongol in population, was really the extra-mural 
parts of Chih Li province, where the present writer himself has roamed 
‘Lu Yen simply des eloped the Golden Ehxt theones of the ‘Taout mystic 
Koh Hung, otherwise known as Pao pu tsz, a list of Elvur authors from 
his time (fourth century) to Ab 1100 1s given in the “ literary chapter” ot 
the Sung dynasty history, the term Kin-tan .Wen (-= School) or Kun-tan 
Tao (= Yr.nciples) 18 also used as well as Kin tan Xiav, In order to fit 
Lu Yen to Lu Sun yen, Professor Saek: substitutes for the former's invariable 
name {written with a mountain over “three mouths”’) the character used 
am the Jatter’s invariable name (written with a mountain over “‘ severe”) , 
it ty as though a patriotic Scotchman (regardless of evidentiary documents) 
should cagerly trace the founders of the Allan hne to Admiral Sir Thomas 
Allen of Charles II. times. Moreover, the “ King of the Sons of God,” 
from whom Lu Yen (p 54) received bis mystic formula, 1s an absurd 
mastranslation for * Philosopher of Due South” (because he was born 
a summer month), while his “real name, which does not seem to be given” 
(but which is given on p. 54), 18 not “The Warning Bell which does not 
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trust physical force,” but “ Power Chung h,” Power standing for what we 
should cai! bis Christian name, and Chung / being one of the still-exsting 
double family names (or surnames as we say in Engish) Either Dr. 
Richard or Professor Saeki has been copying a wrong character from 
Mayers, 1¢, wang for chéng, “king” for “strught ” 

Lord Wilham Cecil’s old personal acquamtance Twanfang (the able 
‘Viceroy who was murdered in January, 1912, during the revolution) would 
be startled if he read the translation of his stone inscription (p. 258), 
@ rubbing from which, we are told, can be seen in the Uyeno Museum, 
Tokyd “the vanous Synan principalities 1s translated “ tnbes of Tibet, 
Ephraim, and other countics,” whilst the important allusion (after the 
seven missing Chinese characters in the onginal, p 271) to the action of 
Her Majesty the Dowager Empress Wu Tsch ten 13 quietly slurred over 
and omitted, having evidently been misunderstood by the translator It 
1s umpostible to believe that the genial Dr J akakusu (known in a fnendly 
and famihar way to bis Lancashire hosts and admirers as Tacks"), or 
the learned historian Dr Kuwabara could possibly approve of their names 
being associated with such M chgested work as this 

There 1s, however, much m Protessor Sacki’s book that, Wf properly 
mfted and translated, might be of the greatest value but a» matters now 
stand it would be better for the reputations of ail concerned to recall, 
revise, and republish it, for the points above enumerated are only a fraction 
of those requiring grave reconsideration 

E H Pararr 


MIDDLE EAST 


Two Views ov THE ARWENIAN QUESTION By F R Scatcherd 
I 


‘There 1s a refreshing definiteness about ‘American opinions and pro 
nounceméats which is sometimes disconcerting to minds stceped in the 
conventional culture and tradiuons of the older schouls of thought 

When Amencan opinion 1s erroneous it 15 gereraily very much in error, 
‘but when on the mghbt track it frequently gets very close to the central 
beart of the matter in question In entner ¢ ase, st his no hewtation about 
flinging its convictions to the four winds of heaven, regardl.ss of conve 
quences or contradictions, and 1s ready to abandon th. most cherished 
conclusions once st perceives then) to be wrong 

Hence the growing impatience that charartenzcs an increasing number 
of the American public at what it considers to be a weak kneed, shufliing, 
temnponang pohry on the part of thove in authonty with regard to ques 
tuons that vitally affect the interests of the New World almost as much as 
the Old 

Amencan thought 1s tuo rapid to deaf in circumloecutions, half truths, oF 
audetssucs Tt goes for the bull's eye evcry tune, and generally hits the target. 
The only trouble is that 1t may select the wrong target On the other hand, 
the Brtish nnd 1s slow to form an opinion, still slower in abandoning it 
when once formed. Rarely, indeed, sii! :t reconmder its premises, or argue 
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from effects back to causes It fights shy of the inductive method all the 
tume, and needs a catastrophe to compel attention to the fact that, where 
results are disastrous, they must be the outcome of precedent facts or 
causes which should be abandoned or modhfied 


Ir 

These diverse attitudes of mind are strikingly illustrated by two bittle 
volumes on Armenia which have recently come to my notice. 

Dr Herbert Adama Gibbons has just issued a small work* which should 
be im the hands of every friend and foe of Armenta No one can 
claim lack of time to acquaint himself with facts on which to pass judg 
ment, for they are placed before bim in some seventy pages of clear type 
the contents of which could be mastered in an hour 

Dr Gibbons has gone straight to the point, foreseen objections, and 
acored on every sue Having ascertained the facts and fixed the respon 


sibihities, he unhesitatingly passes judgment. 
Here are his own words 


It 1s because the Armenian massacres in Turkey are clearly estab- 
lished, because responsibilities can be definitely fixed, and because an 
appcal to humanity can be made on behalf of the remnant of the 
Armenian race in the Ottoman Empire without the slightest suspicion 
of pohtical interest, that I feel it advisable and smperatine at this 
moment to call attention to what 1s undoubtedly the blackest page in 


modern history, to set forth the facts, and to point out the respon- 
sibshties 


Lest it should be objected that the author 1s incompetent or prejudiced, 
Dr Gibbons tells us that he went to Lurkey in the first month of the new 
regime, and that he remained in Asia Minor and Constantinople until after 
the disastrous war with the Balkan Powers He took part m the fetes to 
celebrate the new order at Smyrna, Constantinople, and Beirut, and way at 
Adana before, dunng, and after the massacre of Apnil, 1909 

He makes these personal references with reluctance, in order, as he says 


That I may anticipate exception to my statements on the ground 
that I am “not acquaimted wnh the problem,” and that ‘it is 
amposaible for an outsider to form a judgment on thcse matters.” 
For I have always found that the Turk and dus frunds, when you 
speak to them on the Armenian question, flatly deny your facts and 
challenge the competency of your judgment 


I venture to suggest that others have shared the experience of Dr 
‘Gibbons in these respects 

‘What are the facts? That in the spring of rors a carefully prepared 
plan for the extermination of the Arnaeman race was put into execution, 50 
diabolical in its skilfulness that nearly a muthon Armenians were put to 
death in mx months m a manner that 1s unparalleled sn modern history. 


© “The Blackest Page of Modern History Armeman Events of 19zs, by Herbert 
Adams Gibbous,r# Dp G P Putnam sons, New Yorkand Londen Price 75 cents net. 
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And Dr Gibbons regards Germany as the chief crumnal, for Germany, 
who alone among European nations had the power to stop these atrocities, 
not only reframed from domg so, but actually encouraged them 

Dr Gibbons puts this question in his conclusion 

Have neutral nations any responsibilty in regard to the Armensans? 

He pots ont that m common with French, Bntish, Germans, and 
Italans, the Amencan and Swiss have helped m the education and advance 
of the Armeman people 


Were they seelung out victims to deck with garlands for the sacrsfice? 
Were they fatting the calf for the slaughter? Do not say no! For the 
Practical result of theur efforte to elevate the Armenian race ws that 
long journey from home to the valley of the Euphrates—now become 
the Valley of Death 

Let us thik hard And then for Gods sake, let us act! 


m1 


Captain Dixon Johnson has had the advantage of extensive travel in the 
Mediterranean, and may be deemed to have first hand knowledge of the 
Turk His opinions, therefore, are deserving of careful attention But 
his book* must have proved a gnevous disappointment to his best friends, 
Moslem and Christian abke 

Of the good qualities of some and particularly of the un Germanized 
old Turks, there can be little doubt, and such may well pray Allah to 
defend them from a fmend who apologizes for and justifies conduct 
which some of them would rather die than sanction Witness the heroic 
Protest, sealed with his life, of a Kurdish Mosiem mullah at the village of 
Axzvout, near Mouch, recorded by Henry Barby in Le Jowrnaé of June 15 
of this year 


The assassins, having set apart the youngest and most beautiful 
of the Armenian women, assembled all the others, with their children, 
sm one house ‘They were so closely packed that they had to stand 
upngbt one against the other The executioners then prepared to 
set the house on fire Just then a Kurdish Moslem mullah inter 
vened ‘There 1s no religion, Moslem or Christian, which permits 
the burning alive of women and ttle children ™ he declared, and, 
hoping to prevent the crime, he shut himself up in the house His 
intervention only provoked laughter, the house was fired, and the 
Prnest penshed with the unfortunates he had endeavoured to protect. 


Captain Dixon Jobnson’s notions of historical proportion are odd = He 
gives the history of the Armemans before they were really 4 natron, pro- 
perly speaking, skips all mentron of the glorious and impenshable epoch 
when they became a learned and enhgbtened people, and jumps thus from 
A-D, 430 to 1079, when the Seljuks swept through the land. 

And thus is true of the majority of Turcophiles, who, in the snnocence of 


© “The Armenuns,” by C T Dison Johnson. George Toulmn and Sone, North- 
wate, Blaskbura Price 6d 
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their hearts, attnbute their own meaning to terms used by ther Yurkish 
fnends. 

When Captain Dixon-Johnson and others assure us that the Armenuna 
massacred were mostly men, the women and children being dindly treated, 
and only deported on account of poltical necessity, some of us know by 
bitter expenence the probable sense of those terms 

These miserable victims were treated with kindness from the official 
Turkish pout of view, just as were the dogs of Constantmople, where L 
was staying at the time Hearing of ther impending doom, I went to plead 
for them. Mavrocodato Bey, then Minister of Agriculture, recerved me 
courteously, assuring me no harm should befall them, and that they would 
be treated with all possible kindncss 1 left Constantinople happy in that 
belief. His Excellency kept bis word. The poor canines were neither 
mercilully killed nor porsoned They were, 2s everyone knows, di ported 
to a barren island, given food enough for one day, and did raving mad 
with hunger, thirst, and discase ' 

His knowledge of the psychology of the Turk leaves much to be desired 
Itt perfectly true that the Turkish soldier 1s the only gentleman among 
the Central Fowers and their allics, and all the Entente Powers gladly 
admit the fact The [urk 1s always courteous and gentlemanly to those 
whom he regards as his equals But the whole record of Ottoman rule 
40e8 to show that 1t will be an unspeakable crime to thrust the Christian 
yaces of the Near East back under the domimon of those who have so ms 
used thew power in the past 

Statements are made which suggest ideas the rever e of the truth He 
speaks of Lord Bryce and the “friends of Armenia” appeahng for funda 
to equip the Armenian volunteers, and suggests that these Russian 
Armenian volunteers were being undoubtedly armed by Russia in order 
to foment a revolution He is not sure of himself, and rehes mainly on 
quotations from other writers to support bis contentions 

Sw Mark Sykes's, “ fhe Caiph’s Last Heritage, 1s drawn upon largely 
for this purpose, and Sir Mark Sykes’s comment upon the use made of his 
work may fitly close this already too long reference to a work which tt is 
difficult to beheve the author himself takes seriously 

Wniting to Zhe Times on April 20 of this year, Sir Mark Sykes says 


Sr, 

It appears that certain persons have thought it worth the expense 

to circularize the members of the House of Con:mons with a sixpenny 
pamphlet entitled “The Armenians,” by C k. Dixon Johnson In the 
pamphlet are several quotations from books of mine, and in the preface 
as the following sentence “ Lhe writer demres to thank those authors and 
travellers whose works he haz so freely quoted, and upon whose snforma- 
tion he has relied for the historicat and geographical notes, 2s well as 
Professor Henry Leon, Mr. Robert Fraser, and other fnends who ha ¢ 
afforded him thew most valuable asswtance I find that this sentence 
has been construed by some of my frends as meaning that I am in some 
‘way connected with the work, or at least in sympathy with the underlying 
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ideas which inspire its author or authors I therefore take thie oppor 
tunity of stating that I have the very deepest sympathy with unfortunate 
Armenian peoples whose millennium of martyrdom 18, I hope and believe, 
reaching its final stage, and that the honuble suffenngs which they are now 
enduring are but a part of that profound darkness of the dying Eastern 
might which heralds the sudden and glorious dawn 
T have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Mara SvAgs 


INDIA 
MRS BESANTS VILWS ON HOME RULE 


Inpta. A Nation =A Pues ror Inptan Srrr Governmenr By 
Annie Besant (London 7 C andi” C Jack) Pnce 6d And 
How InpIA wrovcni 101 Iisepom (7PS, London) Price 
4s 68 

Mis Besant has done good service in collecting into this small and 
handy volume (“India A Nation ) the matenals of the cast against the 

Government of India and though of course it ws only the case for the 

Prosecution stated with considerable forensic skill, it 18 stall a formdable 

indictment and demands very carctal attention 

We all agree shit the massts m India are Jamentably poor, and some of 

us would even ogree that labour there, 4s 19 most other countries, has 
Never received its fair share of the produce of lahour (eaccpt, perhaps, 
whcre it ts, or has been, pard in kind, 18 under the old Hindu system 
which still prevails in many prrts of the country) and no one who know» 
anything about the revenue administration ot any presidency would deny 
that the assessment 1s often unequal and does in many cases trench on the 
meaus of subs stence, even though it may be as low as it well could be 
Mrs Beant, however, insists that our taxation of the land as a whole is 
“crushing (though it certainly does not amount on the whole to § per 
cent of the gross produce) and gives instances from some Bombay 
villages where the average assessment amounts to as much as Rs 5 35 6 
peracre,and Rs & 1 2 per head” and (quoting Mr Dutt), asserts that in 
certain selected cascs, which must obviously be quite exceptional, the 
assessment amounted to ag much as 96 per cent of the produce Now, 
in the village where I hved fifty yous ago, where the cultivation is the 
finest I bave ever seen anywhere and the people were certainly as posper 
ous as farmers usually are, the azerage assessment before st was revised by 
the Settlement Department was 26 rupees an aere, reduced by Mr Puckle 
to 20 rupees for 2 period of thirty years But then the land had the 
advantage of an unfailing supply of water, and produced two equally 
valuable crops every year without fear of failure What the acreage and 
population of Shermadew then and now may be I cannot remember, but 
it 18 obvious that the enormous increase of population, in spite of the 
enormous mortality which Mrs Besant so properly deplores, must alone 
account for a great deal of the extra pressure op the soil which us one 
of the most senous difficulties created by our comparatively peaceful rale 
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Parenthetically even Mrs Besant admits that other causes bendes 
“ crushing taxation,” such as child parentage and the frightful struggle for 
exietence, “ contribute to the low vitality of the workimg population " 

It 1s impossible in a short review to discuss as thcy ought to be discussed 
all the economic problems with which Mrs Hesant deals so cleverly in one 
short chapter of fifteen pages I should have to repeat the great bulk of 
what has been said as tersely as possible by many wniters on the other side 
in the volume entitled “ Pruths about India,’ which 15 now being re issued 
asa single volume with a fairly comprehensive and most useful index My 
chief complamt against Mrs Besant 1s her obvious bias against the British 
Government, and that she never seems to consider fairly and squarely the 
alternative to British rule It 1s quite possible that, even from the imperial 
point of view, as Sir M E Grant uff used to say, “the interference in 
the affurs of India by Great Briain was the greatest blunder ever 
committed by any nation”, but what is the use of saying that 
pow? We have become the rulers of India far more by the 
inexorable course of events than by deliberate design“ British rule itself 
was a haphazard, unpremcditated thing,’ * and it 1s not easy to see how we 
could at once divest ourselves of the burden or glory, whichever tt may be 
with safety to ourselves or the extremely heterogeneous, not to say inhar 
monious, peoples of the Indian continent Surely the only fair question 
for our critics 18 whethe~ any other nation would have done better than we 
have done ‘o speak of India as a natin, as if it was even yet in 
any sense homogencous o: even unitcd in its aims, 1s, face Mrs Besant 
and Mr Radhakumad Mukeiy (p 1v), surely premature At least, so 
think a vast number of old Indians, who are no less devoted to 
the country than Mis esait herself, but who cannot see that India 
under any conceivable system 1s at all fit now for complete sel! 
government as apparently advocated by her That 1s not to say that 
the present system 15 perfect—far from it It only means that we 
cannot see how India could stand alone without a cousiderable European 
army, and we have to admit that as long as England, or any other forergn 
Government, 1s responsible for its safety, some drain of wealth 1s unavoid 
abl. As to this pomt Mrs Besant, who does not even allow “ Iruths 
about India" a place in her bibhography {“ How India wrought tor Free 
dom,” p 707), let alone Mr. McMinn’s monumental paper, does nct, I 
think, refer to the enormous flow of gold ro India for many years past 
India was, no doubt, in the good old times—shall we say one thousand 
years ago?—a wealthy and in many parts, comparatively speaking, well 
governed country, but was there ever 4 time when she absorbed gold (if 
that is wealth) more copiously thin she has done for yews past?t 
And when Mre RFesant speaks of “self government for five thousand 
years,” does she include the last one thousand sunce the Muhammadan in 
vamons began? It 1s quite true, as I have said elsewhere in this erez 
(p 267 of the number for April), that the villages have always managed 
their own affairs to a certain extent, but that is not the kind of “self 


* “ Ydueahion and Statesmanship 10 Indio, by H R James p 6 191r 
‘+ See p. 268 of this Review for April, 1916 
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government” Mrs Besant 1s clamouring for. As a very minor point, only 
of importance as showing her bias against the exmsting Government 
and her desire to make the worst of it, she rakes up the old cotton 
excis¢ duty, which can be no grievance except to a tew well-to-do 
manufacturers, and 18 essentially as far a tax as the countervailing 
duty on bounty fed suger. She says that “an Indian Government 
would place heavy duties on” (all?) “:mcoming products until the 
infant industnes could hold their own.” his would clearly be taxing 
the poor for the bencfit ot certain manufacturers who appear to “hold 
ther own” very well as it 1s (see Mr Samuel Smith, pp. 138, 139 of 
"“Troths about India”) What did the ‘ate Mr. Harvey say? Did he 
ever ash for “Government help” or “Protection * in establishing his 
many prosperous mills in the south? (see the discussion on Sir Gunlford 
Molesworth’s paper, p 374 of this Remew for Apmil, 1913) ‘Up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century England was almost exclusively an 
agncultural country ”* India was then the great manufactunng country, 
and we had to learn from her, but, as Mrs Besant herself admits, “the 
influx of machine-made goods” (in other words, the invention of 
machinery) “must imevitably have brought about widespread changes,” 
though, tiue to her principle of losing no opportunity of depreciating the 
Brith Government and people, she adds that ‘a system of government 
which had sought India s prosperity rnstead of Britain’s enrichment would 
bave made possible a transition instead of a destruction.” Not a word to 
show that in those days England had little or no responsibility for the 
governinent of India, and that the Cast Indra Company were merely a 
company of merchants trading to the Kast. We may weil ask why Ins 
was defeated so completely when machinery was invented. Mr Ells 
Barker would say it was her “apathy” and perhaps “luxury” As he 
says, ‘‘ Necessity 15 not only the mother of invention, but of exertion .. , 
Hence we find that civilszation has developed most powerfully in those 
countries where hfe m hard. 'T 

Having said 30 much in cntucism of Mis Besant, it 1s necessary to make 
it quite clear that I agree with her so far im thinking that the time bas 
come for a really serious advance im the direction of improving the 
position, or what might be called the status, of Indians in the admimsia 
ton of their own country, especially in the army , but I cannot now discuss 
the details of the various schemes that have been suggested by experienced 
officials ike Sir Walter Lawrence and Mr. Smeaton, though a good deat 
mught be said for both of them. 





J. B. Punnincion (.c.8, ret.) 


Tue Tavz ov org Tuist PLawt AND OTHER Stuvirs By C. A. Kin- 
caid,cvo, nes (D.B. Taraporerala Sons and Co., Bombay.) 


‘This 1s a well wntten booklet dealing with many subjects of Indian 
hustory and mythology, mostly connected with the country of the Mab- 


Onmsted Bmpare for May, 1916, p. 335 + Mad. 
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Tattas There are two articles on the Bakhars—famuly histories—of the 
Dabhades and the Gaikwads, now rulers of Baroda The latter farly 
mame means, as the author points out, not “cowherd,’ as 1s usually 
supposed, but “cow door,” and he gives the ongin, which was that 
Nanday, the founder of the family, opened a door (4avad) mm the fort wall, 
and saved some cows (ga?) from the Musalman butcher The history of 
the Peshwas lives again in this volume We read ot Sakvarbar’s forced 
Sat “She met her fate like 2 high born Maratha lady, and just before 
the end had the fortitude to give Balay: her jewelled earnogs and her 
blessing,” and many other tragic old tales, such as the forgotten battle 
field of Talegaon, where an English army surrendered in 1779, and the 
sturring story of the fort of Sholapur, most of the buudings of which were 
founded on a human sacrifice The writer 1s equally at home whether he 
writes on historical facts—he identifies Albar’s Chnstian wife as the 
Portuguese Maria Mascarenhas, whose sister mired in 1560 the first of the 
Indian Bourbons—or on quaint stones of the gods of the Hindus We 
can here read the hustory of the three plants the Tuls, the Shami tree, and 
the Bel, and he winds up by charming essays on the proverbs of Western 
India, grving us the sayings of Kathiawar, the Deccan, the Parsees, and the 
Musalmans-—a nich field of philosophical savings AFS 


Tur Permani NT Htsi0ry or BuaraTa VarsHA Vol I By K Narayana 
Tyer, na (Zhe Bhablara Press, Trtandrum) 


In a preface, somewhat difficult to follow, the writer tells us thar he has, 
in this book, “no origtnal plan to vindicate, no new theory to propound, no 
fresh commentary to offer * in his strictures on the great works, the Ramayana 
and the Maha Bharata He excuses his shght knowledge of Sanscnit— 
which seems to the ignorant reviewer profound enough |—and tits with 
some strenuousness and success at the “ higher criticism " of the two epics 
he deals with and the Puranas Not without truth does he refer disap 
Provingly to one school—‘I refer to the sect that preaches Hinduism, 
admires Budhism, and believes in several other isms There are greater 
chances for an educated Tiidu to fall into the errors of this theosophical 
creed, as the English language, in which the theories of this sect are 
expressed, especially under the garb of reasonmmg 1s hkely to appeal to him 
better than his own mother tongue” He opposes this, and this commen- 
tary 1s the result , and its learned notes on the two great portions of the 
‘Ithihasas cannot be without interest and value to other seckers after truth. 
within the Hindu fold 
AfspalaSTAN AND NiRANGASTAN Translated by Sohrab Jamshedjee 

Bulsara, ma (Zhe Brotsh Indsa Press, Masagan, Bombay.) 

‘This handsome solume contains, as the title page tells us at length, the 
Code of the Holy Doctorsbip and the Code of the Divine Service, portions 
of the Great Husparam Nask on the order, the mimustry, offices, aod 
equipment of the divines of the Church of Zarathustra, translated from 
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Pahlavi and m a manner approved of by the Pahlavi scholars Shams-ul- 
Olama Dastur, Darab Peshotan Sanyana, and Behramgore Tehmurasp 
Anklesara. It 1s collated with pious care with the basal Avestan text, and. 
with rare studiousness the translator has specially indicated which of the 
glosses and emendations are his own He says that no edition of the 
work 15 post Sassanian, and that ‘‘1t may be even said that there 1s not the 
least sign of any such edition after the time of Chosroe the Great”, and 
be considers that the basel matter belonged to the same period as the 
Avesta His introduction gives an essay on the ministry of the Zarathus 
tran Church, and one on ita Grand Ritual In the first he identifies 
them with the Magi, and describes them as “the most sapient of sages, 
most profound of philosophers, and most holy of adepts,” whose vision 
“Jed them to the infant Chnist, and foretold the blessings of His mission to 
mankind.” Their selection, instruction, initiation, and orders, are all 
described, and as a sequence the rituat they officiated in and admmustered 
This ritual included the sacred drink, the sacrifice of ammals (which seems 
to have been a symbolic nte), and other ntes of ‘the Eternal Spints and 
Ideals which aim at a union with the Holy Idea of Perfuction and the Most 
Excellent Good Mind” Students of utual of all religions will find much to 
interest them in this scholarly exposition of the erclesastical offices of the 
Zarathustrian priesthood 

Txt Hinou Prrrosopuy or Connuci By M Rangacharya,m.a Rao 

Bahadur Vol I (Madras Zhe Law Printing House.) 

This large volume on the Bhagavadgita consists of a senes of class 
lectures which took two years for the author, who was formerly Professor 
of Sanscnt at the Presidency College, Madras, to deliver He, like many 
others, has felt that modern Indian education has “had to be so largely 
European in spint and atm, it has inevitably produced a yawning gulf 
between the mpotted new thought” and the indigenous historic iife mth 
its tradihons and sacred beliefs He knew that ths gulf should be 
bridged securely and soon, and an attempt ought to be agam made to 
fuse the old thought of the East with the new thought of the West “into 
one wisdom", and the outcome of this desire were the lectures on the 
Bhagavadgit3, which are here reprinted in a revised form They are 
dedicated to the writer's former master, the late Principal of the Madras 
Christian College, from whom he “derived much guidance and inspira- 
ton 1n early life,” and who thus helped to build the bndge between East 
and West In 2 comment on one of the S/okas there 1s an interesting 
essay on caste, and there are many other texts which call for weighty 
emendations showing their value and connecting them with Western 
thought A good review of this book, like that of all books of its class, 
to be useful would need to be of many pages We will only now in our 
short space say that it 1s learnc 1—as one would expect from ita author— 
thoughtful, and conscientious, and presents the Hindo rule of life and 
conduct to the Western reader in a very favourable way. 
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THE NEAR EAST 


Forty Years in ConstaNTINOPLE THE RICOILECTIONS OF SIR 
Epwin Puars, 1873 1915. With 16 wlustranons (Pydlshed by 
Herbert Jenkins, Lid , Arundel Place, Haymarket) 

Sir Edw Pears in his interesting book records with singular know 
ledge the various poltical phases that Iurkey has undergone during the 
last four decedes of her history The narmative he gives us of the inter 
course he had with high Turkish officials, and above all with the Shcik ul 
Islam Sab Mollah, who had proved himsclIf a man, during the perturbed 
reign of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, are as characterisuc as they are entertain- 
ang, and we cannot but marvel at his unfailing memory, which enabled the 
author to remember so many good stones and “bon mots without the 
help of his notebooks or memoranda. For, as Sir Cdwin tells us im his 
preface, he had to leave these behind, when compelled to leave after 
Turkey's declaration of war We must certainly give bim the credit of 
having gatned an invaluable insight into the entangled affairs of Lurkey, and, 
what ts more, to have exercised from the siart a beneficial wnfluence A» 
correspondent of the Dazly News, he was the first to disclose the truth 
about the Bulgarian atrocities to an incredulous Europe When Sir Edwin 
Pears arrived in Constantinople in 1873, his first impression was that the 
glamour of the Cnmean War was still on the British community From 
Sir Henry Paget, the then British Ambassador, downwards, they were all 
Turcophila, and thought it their duty to be so It was Gladstone alone 
who subsequently stood up for the massacred Chr shans, whilst Disraeh, 
then Prime Minister, thought it the correct policy to treat the matter li,htly 

Close upon it followed the Russo Turkish War And with refer 
ence to it the author quotes a statement which Sir Wilham White, 
at the time the Enghsh Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, had made 
to him on good authonty—namely, that at the ume of this confixt 
Bismarck seems to have been the only man who knew of the secret arrange 
ment with Austria, by which Russia was permitted to cross the Balkans 
an consideration of Austma having the nght to administer Bosnia and 
Hervegovina Basmarck also knew that Austria was making arrangements 
for mobihzing her army, because Russian troops had pushed on to San 
Stefano Nor was this shrewd diplomatist sgnorant of the preparations 
of the Bntish Fleet. In fact, he telegraphed to the Ismperor of Austria, 
advising hum to do cothing, that “ kngland will do our business’ The 
result was that Austria did not mobilize The English Fleet, arnvwing at 
Besika Bay in the nick of time, thus obtamed the credit, or the odium, as 
the author puts it, of having saved ‘Turkey from the Russian occupation 
of its capital | 

Sur Edwin seems to have been on terms of personal fnendship with the 
Jong line of Ambassadors who were at ( onstantuwople during the forty 
yeara of bis residence in Turkey. He speaks with high appreciation 
of Lord Goschen, who was sent on a special mission, and of Lord Dufferin, 
who handled so ably the Egyptian Question. 
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He pays great trbute, and rightly so, to the American missionaries 
Washburn and Long, and the educational work they did among the 
Armenians and Bulgarians with the excellent schools they instituted for 
them Im connection with hrs characterization of Abdul Hamid, he 
narrates how the Armenian massacres came about at the instigation of this 
worst of all Turkish Sultans, and under the very eyes of Europe! How this 
assassin on the throne had to abdicate at last 1s one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book. The masterly way Abdul Hamid was disposed 
of and his successor appointed without bloodshed and revolution will ever be 
considered a glorious act effectuated by those worthier Osmanhs who really 
had the good of their country at heart That such men existed amid so many 
intnguers was a surpnse to Europe, who had long given up Turkey as the 
sick man for whom there was no remedy. That there have since been 
relapses, alas ' 1s only too true, and one proof, nor the only one, are the 
repeated massacres in Armenia. Yet we must take into consideration 
that those massacres, perpetrated from time to time until again quite recently, 
are chiefly bemg done, not by Turks, but by Kurds, a nomad race 
which has remained on the same level for centunes, whilst their kinsmen the 
Osmanhs have developed unto the nation they are now. These Kurds are 
for the greater part subjects of the Persians and of the Osmanlis respectively, 
who are both unable to control them , they live by cruelly plundering and 
slaughtering their thrifty Armenian neighbours, 

The criticism that Sir Edwin exercises on Turkey i general, and 
especially on its recent anti English policy, xs that of a friend. Nor can 
anyone do otherwise who has lived so long as he has done amongst a 
people who, besides well known faults, have many amuable qualities, and 
have, after all, had a great past.—L M R 


Domzstic Lez 1s Roumania. By Dorothea Kuke. (/ohn Zane) 
6s. net. 

“It was not long before I learned that the kindly regard for Englieh folk 
you find among the upper classes of Russia 15 to be traced direct to the 
influence exercised im the nursery by spare figured English governesses ” 
So John Foster Fraser. “ Mille Ormonde" writes to her male fnend in 
England from the house of a Roumanien family in which she 1s governess. 
That she lived up to the standard set by the great traveller we have no 
sort of doubt And what 1s more—at any rate for the reader—ashe gives 2 
most readable account of the happenmgs in an inténeur m Bucharest, Her 
employers are of Jewish origin, but we are well assured more Roumantan 
than the Roumanians themselves—or, if not, she has, at any rate, made 
them and their children very interesting The epusties to Edmund are, 
however, not ali from the Pans of the Balkans: Sinai and Constantmople 
‘are amongst the places visited. The great bridge across the Danube, it 
may be added, was a Roumanian national undertaking, and not built by 
foreign engineers, 
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Greece TrrumpHant. By Captain Trapmann. (London: Forster 
Groom and Co.) 

‘The above ia 2 very enthusiastic account of the part played by the 
Greeks in the first and second Balkan Wars, given with a wealth of detail 
which we have failed to find elsewhere. The author shows a quiet 
humour which makes bis book very readable—in fact, in spite of the mass 
of facts with which he bas had to deal, there is not a dull page in the whole 
book. It is well illustrated, and furnished with some excellent maps. 


Apencu sur VETAT De L'InpianisMe. Par Godfroy de Bloney. (Aitinger’ 
Fires: Editeurs, Neuchatel.) 


This learned Essay has been compiled by its author to be read at the 
inauguration of an Indian Chair founded in December, 1915, at Neuchatel. 
It has been sent to us, and it certainly deserves a notice in our cotumns. 
M. de Bloney has succeeded in giving us a complete survey of Indian 
history from the time when that now almost forgotten traveller, Scylax of 
Karanda, a delegate of King Darius, investigated the course of the Indus, 
to the time when Vasco de Gama’s ship cast anchor at “Calicut.” He 
dwells on the ambition of Alexander aod his campaign to India, and how 
he succeeded in linking together two civilizations. It is one of those far- 
reaching incidents in the history of nations which has brought about that 
phase of Indo-Greek statuaries and coins which have proved of late of 30 
much interest to the students of Oriental art. 

M. de Bloney gives us moreover a concise and lucid description of 
Indian intellectual life—the philosophy of Brahminism and Buddhista ; 
nor does he neglect to dwell upon those oldest literary monuments “ the 
Vedas,” which flashed upon us suddenly like sudden dawn. 

‘The authorities to whom M. de Bloney refers are surprisingly numerous, 
and show the extensive studies which have been made in this field. He 
alludes—to name only the most important—to Sven Hedin, Stein, Petrowski, 
and many others. Yet there is one authority whom he has omitted, aod 
he certainly ought to have named it when he ends up with the assiduous 
linguistic studies which have been carried on in this and the last century 
in Sanscrit, Urdu, Hindustani, and other Indian dialects, on which one 
of the greatest linguists of our time, Dr. G. W. Leitner, bas written 
extensively. 

He is, however, best known as the explorer of Dardistan, a region in 
the north-west of Kashmir, which he in his book on “ Dardistan” describes 
as being inhabited by an Arvan tribe speaking a Sanscritic tongue inter- 
mingled with Persian: “The Languages and Races of Dardistan,” by 
G. W. Leitner, LL.D., etc. Taking into consideration the prescribed brevity 
necessitated no doubt by the occasion for which this admirably written 
essay has been compiled, we cannot but heartily congratulate M. de Blooey 
for having availed himself so ably of his arduous task. LMR. 


vot. Ik. 
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AFRICA 
BOTHA’S GREAT DRIVE 


x, How Borwa ann Swvrs conquernp German Sours-Wst AFRICA. 
By W S Rayner and W.W O'Shaughnessy Cape Town Issued by 
Leo Weinthal, r RG 8, Chief Editor of the African World (London 
Semphin, Marshall, Hamsiton, Kent and Co., Zfd) 28, net 


2 Wir Borwa’s Army. By J. P Kay Robinson (London George 
Allen and Ununny 38 62 net 


‘The campaign for the conquest of South-West Afnea begaa in earnest 
about the middle of September, 1914, with the occupation of Ludentzbucht, 
and was brought to its close on July 9, 1915, by the signature of the terms 
of surrender ‘at kilo 500 on the railway line between Otavi and Kharib’ 
‘Within this period of ten months, Germany's first colony (six times the 
stze of England), which for the year ending March, r914, had enjoyed a 
muhtary subsidy from Berhn of £737,782, which entirely overshadowed all 
the other items of the Budget, was cleared of all hostile forces 

Of the two volumes before us, that issued by the 4/rican World, “in aid 
of the Fund for the New Colomal Wing of the Union Jack Club, the 
Governor General’s Fund of South Africa, and the African World Red 
Cross Work," 1s by far the more important, bemg wnitten by two Reuter’s 
special war correspondents from official information. It containa a con 
nected and very readable account of the operations, with excellent photo 
Graphs, a map, appendices, casualty lists, etc It is a grand story of 
tremendous difficulues tnumphantly overcome, and should be read by 
every citizen of the Empire The casualty totals shows the Jarge part 
played by men of Dutch descent Especml attention should be drawn to 
the appendices, which contain, amongst other valuable data, the official 
correspondence between the Imperial and Union Governments, the debate. 
on the campaign in the Union Parliament, the “Mantz” affair, and the 
terms of the German surrender 

Mr Robinson's book is a record of personal experiences im the cam 
paign, and gives an inkling of what the men had to go through where, in 
some cases, they fought the elements first and the Germans afterwards. It 
4s prefaced by a short introductory letter by Lous Botha 


SCIENCE 


Year-Book oF WIRELESS TEIEZGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY, 1916 
(Weetess Press, Lid, Marcom House, Strand, London, W.C) 

38 6d net 
‘The Year-Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 1s one of those 
rare volumes which make an equal appeal to the general and technical 
reader. It marks # distinct epoch i the advancement of the practica, 
spphcation of a new science that such a work should be called for, and 
should experience an ever-increasmg demand for each eucceeding annual 
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issue The present is the fourth occasion of its appearance, and the 
volume has been produced under all the duadvantageous cond:trons 
imposed by world wide war So much the greater credit to the edstor 
and his collaborators 

Standard information, like the ‘ Progress of Radio Felegraphy,’ chrono 
logically arranged, lists and particulars of ship and land stations, Inws acd 
regulations of the various countries in which radio telegraphy 1s developed, 
ttc, have all been—as far as possible—carefully revised and brought up 
to date The text of the International Radro Convention of July, 1912, 
and the “ Safety of Life at Sea’ Convention of r914, arc both reprinted 
An important addsfion bas, however, been made to the summarued laws 
and regulations laid down in the various countnes This addition consists 
of a well planed mdex smmensely facilitating ready reference to the 
sections covered by it The alobabetical list of call letters allotted to 
land and ship stations contnbutes similar valuable aid to ready reference 
for 1ts own mmportant division of the book 

‘The practical worker and eapermmenter have been even more adequately 
catered for than in former editions of the same work ‘The Dictionary 
(in five languages) and Glossary of Technical Ferns 1s this year supple 
mented by 2 repnnt of the Report of the Committee on Standardization 
which sets forth a lst of definitions mdicatag the sense m which the 
various terms are employed upon the other side of the Atlantic A large 
amount of useful data, selected in accordance with the umque wireless 
‘cxpericnce possessed by the Marcon: ( ompany, figure in the volume, and 
it 18 not insignificant of the unstinted care bestowed upon the matter here 
printed that the pages devoted to ‘ Useful Kormula and Equations” have 
heen revised and brought up to date by no less an authonty than Dr 
J Erskine Murray 

For the general reader, a large proportion of the interest 1s centred 
round the admirable senes of essays upon those branches of wireless 
telegraphy which most arouse current interest These vary in each 
edition of the Year Book The present volume contains a dehghtfitl 
comparison between past and present methods of naval war tactics as 
governed by means of communication his essay, whch figures under 
she title of * Intelligence in Naval Warfare,’ has been specially contnbuted 
by Mr Archibald Hurd, the well known expert writer on such subjects 
Che artucle which Colonel Maude supplies ‘ Ihe Alles Strategy in 1915,” 
s written in his customary breezy and optimistic manner His optimism 
3 not the cheap and airy buoyancy of a superficil journalist, but the 
well reasoned exposition of a genuine military critic of approved ability 
Amongst these essays will be found a number of technical papers Dr 
J A Fleming discourses with ail the charm of bis accustomed lucidity 
upon the subject ot “ Photo Electric Phenomena, whilst Dr W H 
Eecles takes as bis subject “Capacitance, Inductance, and Wave Lengths 
of Antenne,” accompanying his text with an onginal senes of abacs of 
extreme mterest and utility Two of the technical artreles come from 
the United States, and deal, one with the “Progress of Raho Telephony 
m the USA dunng 1915,” and the other with the “Measurement of 
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Signal Tntenaty.” The latter 19 from the pen of Mr John L Hogan 
Jumor, Vice Premdent of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Many other articles which here find a place will appeal to quite a wide 
carcle of readera A résumé of some of the exploits of wireless, anecdotally 
narrated, appears under the title of “* Wireless Waves mm the World’s War” 
The paper on "Problems of Interference" will prove highly mformative 
to anyone with the most elementary idea of the general principles of radio 
telegraphy The possibilities and mutations of “jambing,” besides 
other obstacles, intentional and umntentional, to the correct transmission 
and reading of messages, find here a sober and authontative elucidation 

‘The reputation of Mr Archibald Hurd, the Darly Telegraph vaval 
expert, and author of many works on sea warfare, 1s well established, and 
bis essay contrasting the mam features of Bntish naval strategy under the 
old methods of transmitting instructions, and the new, 1s worthy to rank 
amongst his best efforts. 

Colonel Maude’s review of the Alhes’ strategy 1s wntten in his well 
known breezy and optimistic strain The entics who appear to have 
found favour just lately belong to the lugubnious school, and st forms 2 
refreshing tonic to read the well reasoned exposition of a genume authority 
who fulfils the conditions of the eulogium passed by the Senate of Ancient 
Rome upon one of their own generals, that ‘he had never lost hope in 
the destinies of the Republic ” 


POETRY 


Snainu Haroun Aspuiau, Turkish Porr anp Mysric With a 
Translation of many of his Works By Henri M Léon, ma,LuD, 
PHI D,, DCL, #4 P, Grand Officer of the Impenal Orders of the 
Osmanie and Medydie , Medailles d’Imtuaz (or et argent), Medaille 
des Beaux-Arts, Constantinople, etc, etc , le Secretaure Général de la 
Socaéte Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et Beaux Arts (1916 
Published for La Société Internationale de Philologie, Sciences, et 
Beaux Arts, by George Toulmin and Sons, Lid, Blackburn ) 


This 1s a dehghtful little work, and ieflects the highest credit on the 
gifted author Not only is the story of the Turkish poet mystic ¢ life and 
ic Carcer most interesting in itself, but the translations of bis poems 
have been so admirably rendered that the reader might well mistake them 
tor onginal poetic effusions in Englsh As Professor Léon says, it 16 
unfortunately true that very little Turkish literature has been translated 
into English He vouches for it that this literature contains a rich wealth 

of genwus, and be says it 18 particularly true of Osmanhi poetry that 

“ Full many a of ray serene 
‘The datk, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 


Fall many a flower 1s born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert sir” 


In his introduction Dr Léon gives us a brief but deeply interesting 
sketch of the mysticism of Turkey and of the pnnciples underlying the 
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Bystem of the various Sufi and Dervish orders, and adds some valuable 
information about the “ Meviev:” (or dancing Dervishes), in particular, and 
Gescribes their ecstatic raptures or holy inspirations To this order of the 
“Mevievi” the poet mystic Sheskh Haroun Abdullah himself belonged 
From bis youth upwards the poet seems to have been endowed with a 
marvellous memory, and as a mystic he led a hfe free from biame, and 
devoted to his region His shorter poems are mostly songs and hymns 
written in the spint of the Song of Solomon, but he seems to have 
composed one grand Epic, “Mahomed ben Casim,” and several miscel 
laneous and popular poems One of these latter, ‘The Ever Closed 
Door,’ shows a striking analogy to some of the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, and as the Sheikh was a Persian scholar, and as Persian poetry 
was popular in ‘Turkey, it 1s quite possible he was influenced by Persian 
wniters He seems to have produced few poems of an amorous nature, 
but his sonnet to his beloved wife, Habeeba (as translated by Dr H 
Leon), 15a gem That the poet could be roused to wrath divine and could 
lash the sins of the great and denounce Turkish brutahty 15 shown by the 
scorn and bitterness with which he attacked the Calyph Walid He seems 
to have feared nesther lord nor king ‘Lhe very fine poem called “ The 
Cuckoo,’ which he wrote in his eighty fourth year, was composed with the 
hopeful heart of a boy, and well deserves to be “set in gold and placed m 
the Imperial Library,” as the Sultan commanded 

His last poem of all, “Slecp and hrs brother Death,” deserves to be 
set side by side with Tennyson s “Crossing the Bar * 

As we have said at the opening of this brief notice, the author (Professor 
Henn D Lton) deserves the highest credit for bringing these poems to the 
public notice and we congratulate him most heartily on the scholarly skill 
and the veritable poetic gift with which he has rendered the Turkish poet 
into Enghsh —J P 








CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Our Far EasTeRn ALLY 


‘The May 1ssue of the Far Zast cxposes the actrvities of German 
propagandists in Japan The latest mamfestation appears to be “a 
Indsan Buddhist s appeal,” which 1s in effect a violent though screened 
attack on the Bnttsh authorities in India We understand that a watchful 
correspondent of the Sar ast has translated it from the vernacular, and 
he effectively shows the clumsiness of this far fetched enemy agitation 


SuAK&SPEARE IN JAPAN, 

‘The same periodical announces that the Tokyo Amateur Dramatic Club 
presented ‘ The Winter's Tale’ on the last three mghts of May at the 
Ympenal Theatre. On the first night the performance was honoured by 
the presence of members of the Impenai Family. It has the patronage 
of the Bntish Ambassador and Lady Lily Greene, and the profits are eat- 
marked for the British Red Cross funds. 
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Tre Paris ConrERENnce 

The Japan Magasine (June) 

“The appomtment of Baron Sskatant as head of Japan's delegation to 
the Feonomic Conference of the Ales to meet in Pans 1s welcomed in 
Japan as an indication of the nation’s desire to be well represented on that 
umportant occasion. As a former Finance Minister of the Imperial Cabinet, 
and for some years the popular and successful Mayor of ‘Tokyo, Baron 
Sakatant has shown bs ability as an administrator and financier, and 
while he was Japan’s financial representative in London he won the 
confidence of Englishmen as an authoritative agent of his country ” 


Cura AND Jaran 
‘The /i7: Siimpo deprecates any tendency towards a change of Japanese 
policy in China, holding that Japan bas 1 fixed policy towards that couatry, 
which involves the maintenance of Chinas integrity and the equahty of 
Opportunity fot all nations within Chinese territory It 1s to the interest 
of both Japan and China that peace should be restored there and order 
established 2s soon as possible Japan w.ll never deviate from this lint 
of poltcy, no matter what turn the Chinese situation may take It 1s quite 
smmatermal to Japan what form of government prevails im China, or who 
as at the head of i Such subjects pertain to the internal affairs of China 
with which she cannot interfere The Chinese themselves should under 
take the reorganization of thew whole system of administration Japan 
mught in emergency be compelled to take measures for the protection ot 
het nationals in China, but the hope 1s that such a move may not bu 
necessary 





Russa 


Phe Curent Opsnson for June in ats pun-picture of M_ de Sturmer 

“He was brought up im a great country house that had been in i> 
family for generations Turgemeff bad the Sturmer type in mind when 
he described what he styles ‘gentlefoiks s nests’ ~the kind of house in 
Centra! Russia that hides itself amid trees on @ river bank. It was the lot 
of Sturmer to be born in such a paradise, with its flower beds, its artificial 
lakes. Hg was not merely the son of a landowner who by right belonged 
to the gentry His father was a Russian noble in the Czar’s service, whose 
estate served as a retreat from the cares of official hfe Sturmer enjoyed 
the culture afforded by a famsly portrat gallery, a well stocked library, 
dignified ease He has carned on that family tradition, that famuly hfe 
‘He belongs to the Russian world that 13 so remote from the alien world 
Those who know him best avoid taking a walk with him, for he can do 
several miles on his legs before breakfast at a pace that would leave an 
ordinary pedestrian exhausted in half an hour He us said to have a theory 
that the degenerate men of our perod use their arms too much and their 
legs too little | Once a man has given his word, M de Sturmer 1s fond of 
affirming, nothing sbould induce him to break tt He got this pnnciple 
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from the Czar whose memory he so reveres—Alexander IIT M de 
Sturmer has another trait characteristic of the bureaucrats of his period 
He beleves in speaking the truth, no matter how disagreeable 1t may 
prove to the hearer Nicholas IIT understands this propensity so well 
that when his former master of ceremomes persisted in lingenng one night 
at the palace for the obvious purpose of imparting information privately, 
the Cvar remarked to a Grand Duke ‘We cannot get nd of this man until 
he has told me his bad news’” 


American Inrerist in Inpia 


The Modern Review (May), under “India m Amenca,” by Lala Laypat 
Rat, writes 


“Some friends connected with the University of Calforma have con 
stituted themselves into an India Society for the purpose of studying 
Indian hiterature and Indian questions, and creating interest in Intha 
among Americans Professor Pope, of the University of California, has 
been elected its first President, and Dr David Starr Jordan, the great 
scientist and scholar, Chancellor of Stanford University, Mr Edwin 
Markham, the poet, Mr Winston Churchill, the great novelist, have 
consented to be its Vice Presidents It is hoped that the society may 
stimulate interest in Indian matters m America, and be 2 source of 
friendly exchange of ideas between the two great countries of the East 
and the West Indian publishers and Indian publicists would do well to 
send them their publications for notice and study ’ 
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A WELL-KNOWN TRAVELLER 


Mu H CHARLES Woops, who held 2 commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, and who 1s a Fellow of the Royal Geograplnca) Society, 15 @ well 
known traveller and wnter who has studied the Near East with a thorough 
ness that few can clam 

During the autumn of 1905 he spent some months in the Ottoman 
Empire. Not being content to obtain his knowledge of the Turks by a 
mere visit to Constantinople, and anaious as he was to gain an insight into 
some of the military problems which affected and suill affect the situation 
an the Balkan Peninsula, he made two extended journeys into the intenor 
The first of these took him from Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora to 
Adrianople, the great mihtary stronghold of the Empire. After spending 
sufficient tyme there to acquire a knowledge of the smportance of this 
@reat entrenched camp he travelled by the Maritza railway, which was 
handed over last year to Bulgaria by the Turks, as far as (sumulgina 
‘Thence Le took the great mihtary road which was then in course of 
construction and traversed the Rhodope Balkans, approaching the main 
ine from Sofia to Constantinople at the town of Haskovo in Bulgana 
‘This road, which hag since been completed, and which 1s now passable for 
all kinds of vehicles, including motor-cars, 15 one of the most important 
means of communication between the Aigean coast and the intenor of 
Old Bulgana 

Being seriously fascinated with the life and peoples of the East, Lieut 
Woods again spent the greater part of his regimental leave in the Balkan 
Penmsula in the year 1906 Un that occasion he made @ tour in Southern 
Macedoma and in the Mesta Valley district, thus visting areas then 
policed by the Macedonian gendarmene and now destined to play 
Prominent réle m any future fighting which takes place on the Greco- 
Bulganan frontier. 

Dunng the same autumn Mr Woods attended the Bulganan and 
Rumanian manceovres and also made an extended tour in Asia Minor, 
thus traversing some of the roads which must be utilized by any army 
desirous of advancing from Asia Minor towards the Ottoman capital. In 
the same year he made an excursion to the Peninsula of Gallipoli, visiting 
the town of that name, investigating the most suitable landing places on 
the Peninsula and exploring the high ground which commands the forts 
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which defend the Narrows of the Dardanelles— high ground, the postession 
of which was never secured during the Dardanelles campaign 

After his resignation from the army, under such exceptional circum 
‘stances that they were well known at the time, Mr Woods decided to 
continue his study of the Near Eastern problem and to take up # hterary 
career His first book, ‘Washed by Tour Seis An Enghsh Officer's 
Travels in the Near East,” was published in July, 1908 In the autumn 
of that year, and, therefore, during the F uropean crisis which arose a6 a 
result of the Austrian annexation of Bosna and Herzegovina and of the 
Bulgarian declaration of indcpendence, Mr Woods visited the Annexed 
Provinces, the Principality of Montenegro, and the Kingdoms of Sera 
and Bulgana As a result of that tour he wrote senes of articles, including 
wo which were pubhshed in the United Sertrce Afa,asine, articles respec 
tively devoted to the organyation of the Serbian and Bulganan armies. 

In the autumn of r909 and carly in rgr0 Mr Woods made sull another 
tour in the East, visiting Athens during the mihtary revolution in Greece, 
spending some time in Crete dunng one of the numerous anneaation 
cnses, and making a long journey by road through the heart of Northern 
Macedon. In the former year, too, he drove by way of the great miltary 
road from Uvun Kupru to Gallipoli—a road which passes through the 
lines of Bula, and which forms the prineipal means of land communica- 
ton betwecn the Peninsula of Galhpoli and the remainder of Turkey im 
Europe 

During the autumn of 1909 he also visited Adana, there investigating 
the causes and results of the ternble massacre of Armenians—a massacre 
which had resulted in the death of so many loyal subjects of the Sultan in 
the previous sprmg His articles then published in the Westminster 
Gaseffe upon tus subject were practically the only authontative accounts 
which appeared in the British Press upon atrocities which, if they were 
not actually carried out by the instructions of the Ottoman Government, 
were certainly countenanced by the so called Young Turkish patriots who 
have now dashed their country to 1uin 

Mr Woods s second book, “ Phe Danger Zone of F urope,” was published 
early m 1911, and repubhshed in Pans as “La Turquie et se» Voisins” 
lat er ip the same year Immediately prior to the appearance of that work, 
and when it was already m the press, Mr Woods was appointed Vice- 
Consu) at \danain Asia Minor Owing to a variety of private reasons, 
the most unportant of which was that the holdmg of that appointment 
would have prevented the publication of hm book, Mr Woods was 
unfortunately unable to take up his duties at Adana. 

During the Turco Italan War Mr Woods visited the Near East as the 
Special Correspondent of Zhe Zimes On that occasion he spent some 
tume at Belgrade, at Sofia, at Salonzha, and at Cettnje The most 
interesting part of his journey, however, took him by road from 
Santa Quaranta m Southern Atbamta to Yanma and thence again by road 
to Monastir. This excurmon, which led bim along the most important 
route mn Southern Albama and through a district, the ownershnp of which 
4s still in dispute, enabled Mr Woods to grasp the nature of the Southem 
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Albanian question—e question which must in the future once more play 
its réle in European polities 

To the Balkan Wars of rg9r2 and 1913 Mr Woods acted as War Expert 
of the Evening News Anxious to study the new conditions prevailing 1n 
the East, he at once decided as soon as these wars were over again to visit 
the Balkans In the autumn of the latter year he therefore went to 
Belgrade, to Serayevo, and to Cettiny: But as the Albanian question, and 
the appointment of a future roler of that country, were then engrossing the 
attention of all Europe he made a very extended tour which took him by 
road through the very heit of and prartically from north to south of 
Europe's youngest Pnneipahty He was then able to study and to wnte 
about problems which proved the deathblow to the régime of the Prince 
of Wied ~a deathblow, the advent of which was absolutely obvious to those 
who knew the nature of those problems and the lack of honest endeavour 
which was made to overcome them 

At the outbreak of the present war Mr Woods became Military and 
Diplomatic Correspondent of the 1 eekh Dispat.h and the Leenng News, 
on the staff of which latter paper he remained for more than a year 
Amongst his almost daily signed articles many of the most interesting were 
devoted to subjects connected with the Near East In 1915 he published 
@ booklet catitled “ War and Diplomacy m the Balkans,” and delivered 
several important tecturcs upon those questions By far the most interest- 
ing and important of these lectures ts that entitled “ Communications in 
the Balkans,’ delivered before the Royal Geographical Society early this 
year Extensive extracts from thie lecture were pubhshed in the Asratic 
Review for April 

Tt 1s obvious that with such a list of travels to his credit Mr Woods 15 
personally acquaimted with all the most prominent Balkan statesmen who 
are now playing their role for or against the cause of the Alhes Of the 
Serbian Prime Minister, of Mr Lake Jonescu, of many of the most mpor 
tant of the Young Turks, as of some of the political and military leaders in 
Bulgaria, he has many entertasming stories to recount But perhaps the 
most interesting conversations of which he spoke to me are his first with 
M = Venezelos, of a long inters1ew with Ahmed Dyemal Pasha, who is now 
the reported leader of the socalled Turkish army intended for an 
advance upon Egypt, and of an audience with the Crown Prince of Serbia 

It was in Crete that Mr Wcods first met M Venezelos “He came to 
‘see me,” said Mr Woods, “early one morning, at my hotel, As I then 
knew very iittle about the Cretan question personally, I almost hoped tat 
His Excellency would impose upon me bis views Much to my astonish 
ment and to my temporary disappointment, however, this serious, keen- 
eyed statesman absolutely refused to discuss with me the problems which 
were of such vital importance to his almost motherland He merely said 
that he would forward me copies of certain diplomatic correspondence which 
had just taken place, and that I could judge for myself the ments of the 
Cretan ‘Case’ ‘1 will not preyudice you,’ he sard, ‘ but to-morrow, when 
you have had the opportunsty of forming your own view, I shall be delighted 
to discuss the question with you’ I knew at once that M Venezelos was 
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Greece's greatest man, and it was not long before he was called to Athens, 
there to demonstrate the magmitude of bis ability ” 

“Ahmed Dyjemal Pasha, then Governor of Adana, used often to come 
to see me during my stay in that city. One night he arnved about $ pm, 
and remained until 3 or 4 a.m. We discussed the local and general 
mtuation in Turkey over countless cups of coffee The pomt of the con- 
versation was, however, that I only asked His Eacellency one question, 
and that I repeated :t at intervals of approximately balfan hour I never 
elicited an answer, for tt was never expected or tended that I should do so 
The result, however, was that we exchanged a great deal of information and a 
great many ideas, and that we parted far better fnends than before we had 
met that night. I heard afterwards that the Governor thought that I was 
predetermined to condemn his policy—a thought which must undoubtedly 
have vanished from his mind when subsequently he saw im print that I 
had formed a most favourable impression of a regime which he had 
estabhsbed under circumstances of the utmost difficulty ” 

As Mr Woods has the advantage of knowing the Turkish language— 
he obtained a certificate for proficiency in it from the Civil Service Com 
mussioners—~it 1s obvious that he is able to go to and fro without those 
restrictions which usually encumber the movements of the ordinary traveller 
He 18 also able to understand and to get into touch with the inhabitants, 
and to realize not only the nature of the international problems connected 
with the Balkans, but to grasp the points of those who are the centre of 
those problems Thus, as he said when I cailed on him the other day, 
when he crossed the Tauius Mountuns and followed the line which bas 
now been taken by the Baghdad Railway, he was able himself to explain 
to the inhabitants that he was not a German engineer but merely an 
English traveller! ‘‘ The result,’ said he, ‘ was that instead of being 
received with the cold civility which would have been meted out to 
a German, I was accepted as an Frghshman, and therefore well received 
by the ‘Turkish inbabitants, who believe in the honesty of this country 
be the policy of ther Government what it may.” 

Again in Albama Mr. Woods, who was unaccompanied by any Western 
dragoman, was, so to speak, able to run his own show He tells how be 
stayed in the houses of and conversed with the highest officials of the 
State, and in the buts of the wild warriors of the mountains “ Situng 
ound an open log fire these people would discuss with me their ideas as 
to the 1mmediate possibility of travelling from end to end of their country 
im aeroplanes, none of which they had ever seen The Albanians told 
me, too, of their desire to send ther sons to be educated in England, and 
Of their wish that they should be raled by a Prince of the British Royal 
House.” 

‘On one occaston when Mr Woods had been assured that his gendarmerie 
escort was in a position to guide him safely to Elbasan, he found that late 
in the evening when the sun was already set the whole cavalcade were lost 
im the stony bed of what seemed to be a never-ending river ‘All of 
a sudden in the inky darkness my faithful pony stopped short with his fore 
feet upon the very edge of a bank, close beneath which I could see the 
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cwaters of the River Skumbi tearng towards the sea. To ford a nver of 
unknown depth and width in the darkness was out of the question. To 
return whither the cavalcade had come was equally impossible, for the 
track, almost imperceptible in the deep twilght, was completely invisible 
tm the intense darkness, in which it was only with difficulty that one saw 
the outhne of the horse which immediately preceded one’s own. All 
seemed hopeful,” said Mr. Woods, “when we came to a low bank, up 
which the gendarme led his horse Suddenly, as I followed close behind— 
the horae-owners being afraid to risk their animals—there was a shrick of 
* Dour mumkin deyil’ (Stop, it 18 impossible) To my horror we were on. 
the edge of yet another , but this tume, fortunately, a side stream into which 
the cavalcade had all but fallen. 

“ After some hours of momentary expectation that we should all get 
@ river-bath, which would have completely destroyed my kit and numerous 
films, I succeeded in reaching Elbasan—a town which should have been 
chosen as the capital of Albania Thus ended what was at the time 
an extremely unpleasant experrence—an experience not rendered more 
Pleasant by the fact that every dog of the neighbouring villages salled 
forth with the idea of biting us, and by the fact that having no lantern, 
we were compelled to follow a sort of path by means of lghted matches 
which were immediately blown out by a biting wind e’er they had been 
hardly lighted ’” 

“ One of the pleasantest and most :teresting hours which I ever passed 
an the Balkans,” said Mr Woods, ‘‘ was that spent as the result of an 
audience graciously granted to me by His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Serbia, Prince Alexander, who bad then just passed through the 
hardships of two Balkan wars, received me with just that charm which 
becomes Royalty As it was expressly understood that I had not come 
for an tntertsew I regret that I cannot tell you even the gist of the greater 
part of the conversation, but 1 am sure that I am permitted to say that 
‘Hus Royal Highness greatly impressed me with his practical knowledge of 
amubtary affairs, and of the situation as it then existed in the Ne&r East.” 

“ And of the statesmen of Bulgaria—can you tell me anything?” I 
asked To this Mr. Woods repied “I think that one of the greatest 
difficulties always to be overcome in Bulgana has been due to the fact that 
there are far too many educated men and far too few matured statesmen 
for the size of the population. 

“ Among those whom 1 have met, I think that M Gusshoff—ex Pnme 
Mimster—:s the most far-seeing and the most moderate Educated 
largely in England, Has Eacellency, who 18 one of the richest men in 
Bulgana, 18 able to take a far broader new of the international and of the 
Balkan situations than 1s the ordinary Bulgarian In my opmmon the 
Bulgarians mil] do well once more to turn to him to steer their ship of 
State." P. 


tog 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT 
HOME, BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


‘Tue Imperial Institute has bulked more largely than usual in the public 
view of late. There has been the Act of Parliament which transfers 
control to the Colonial Office and the announcement of the members of the 
new executive council In addition, Professor Wyndham Dunstan's lecture 
before the Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), postponed twice through 
stress of work, was concerned with the work of the Imperial Institute for 
India, The responsibility of the Imperial Government for the manage- 
ment of the Institute dates from 1903 ; the Institute passed then to the 
control of the Board of Trade, and Professor Dunstan became director. 
‘His paper was packed with valuable information and important statistics 
concerning India, covering the period from 1903 to the present time. 
Professor Dunstan pointed out that in recent years the Indian collections 
have been completely reorganized and rendered intelligible to the public. 
Their value cannot be over-estimated ; in furnishing material for research 
to the scientific investigator and information for industrial purposes to the 
commercial man they have rendered great service; each year nearly a 
quarter of a million people visit the public galleries, and schools have 
recognized the value of this unique representation of India in con- 
nection with the teaching of geography and history ; the superintendent 
of the section bas conducted many parties from schools through the 
galleries and explained the exhibits. In addition to the galleries the 
scientific and research department and the technical information bureau 
do important work. The former investigates the economic products and 
taw materials of the Empire with « view to their utilization in industries 
and commerce, and the latter has come to be regarded as a clearing house 
for collated and critically examined information on the subject. The 
Institute has established relations with mavufacturers and users of all 
classes of raw material who also render assistance in discovering new 
industrial openings. The director emphasized the importance of interest- 
ing Indian exporting firms to do all thet is possible to develop enterprise 
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im India, and he hoped that Chambers of Commerce and Directors 
Industry would render conmderable assistance, as there has been 4 gener 
awakening to the smportance of using, as far as possible, the products + 
the Empire for the Empuwes industries He spoke highly of the develo] 
ment of scientific agricultural mstitutes in India, and stated that tk 
provincial departments of agriculture are now in direct communicatio 
with the Impenai Institute Some striking illustrations were given of th 
almost exclusive utiuhzation by forego countries, especially Germany, of ce 
tain Indian raw matenals 1] seeds to the value of several millions annual 
have gone from India to Germany and other foreign countries, also hide 
and skims for tanning, and medicinal plants for the manufacture of drug: 

Ihe Institute has shown recently that thymol, s valuable drug bithert 
produced in Germany, can be casily obtained from the ajowan seed 0 
India, which had been scnt to Germany for that purpose , tt 1s now manu 
factured in this country The lecturer considered that India shouk 
supply all the opm required for medicinal purposes in Europe and the 
United States He dealt with the question of finding a market m the 
British Empire for many Indian products fibres, muncrals, especially 
honum, ground nuts ols, copra, beans, wax, potash, drugs, chank, anc 
mussel shells, etc , and stated that India should be able to extend her puly 
and paper manufacturing industry for the supply of her own needs and thc 
development of an export paper trade with China and Japan ‘The 
Institute, smd Professor Dunstan, 18 entering upon sts third stage of 
existence which, it may be hoped, will see further development of its use 
fulness to India = In addition to the four members representing India on 
the executive council, it 1s understood that there will be a special 
indian committee of the council “It is the earnest desire of all 
associated with the operations of the Imperial Institute,” he cbserved, 

that it should become, even more than it has been, a centre of 
intelligence and research in this country for all the raw materials of the 
Indian Empire ” 

Lord Ishngton, who presided at the mecting, declared that practically 
every raw product necessary for manufacture and use 1s to be found in the 
Bntish Empire, great mconvemence bad been felt owing to the war, 
because some of those products had been sent to other countnes and we 
were dependent upon them for the supply of the manufactured article To 
avoid this inconvenience m the future, he urged that every posnble 
encouragement and assistance should be given to manufacturers through 
out the Empire, and he indicated the necessity of considering with an open 
raind, and with the experience of the war in view, the fiscal system of the 
‘mpwe The overwhelmmg and commanding necessity of to day was to 
employ the best possible scientific means. He agreed that there should 
be research mn the country of ongm, but that a central institution, such as 
the Impenal Institute, was necessary at the heart of the Empire In the 
course of the discussion, in which Colonel C E Yate, mP, Colonel 
Hendley, St M M Bhownaggree, Mr. W Coltistream, Sir Fredenck 
Robertson, and others, took part, 1t was urged that India should have fuller 
representation in the administration of the Institute, in view of her smport- 
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ance and interests, and contributions to its estabhshment , it was hoped that 
experienced Indian gentlemen would be appointed to the Indian committee 


There was a great gathernng to welcome Sir Aurel Stem when he gave 
the Royal Geographical Society an account of his thurd journey of 
exploration in Central Asia Lord Hardinge, who took a keen interest in 
the journey from its inception, was unfortunately prevented from attending 
ownng to iil health, but the Secretary of State for Indra was present and 
made a short speech of appreciation of Sir Aurels achievement The 
explorer told ins hearers that “it was not the mere ‘call of the desert’ 
but the combmed fascination of geographical problems and interesting 
archseological tasks which drew me back to the regions where ruined sites, 
long ago abandoned to the desert have preserved for us relics of an 
ancient civihzation developed under the jont influences of Buddhist India, 
Cha, and the Hellemzed Near East, and added that he was anxious to 
continue his work of exploration while retaming the health and vigour 
needed successfully to face the inevitable dithculties and hardships‘ The 
admirable lantern shdes, shown as illustrations to the lecture, helped the 
audience to realize something of the ‘ difficulties and hardships success 
fully overcome Imposing mountain ranges, snow covered passes, rocks 
and torrents, which had to be negotuated am the earlicr part of the journey, 
gave place afterwards to stretches of iJlimitable sand, occasional oases, and 
remarkable finds of the ancient civilization which the desert has had so 
Jong 10 its keeping Groups of the leadcr and his companions added 
vitahty to the story, and Sir Aurel paid ngh tribute to the splendid work 
of hus Indian surveyors and other helvers, including ‘ that excellent Dogra 
Rajput, Mian Jasvaot Singh, who had accompanied every survey party 
taken by me to Central Asia and who, in spite of advancing years, agreed 
to act once more as the Rai Sahibs cook, and to face all the famihar hard 
ships of windy deserts and windswept high mountains At one point, 
near the beginning of his story, Sir Aurel stated that in spite of his fifty 
one years, bis trusted old companion, Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, Sub-Aasistant 
Superintendent of the Survey of India, had lost none of his old zeal and 
vigour, for “ through his devoted exertions a fortnight s hard travel sufficed 
to map some 1,200 square miles (in the Indus Gilgit district) of ground 
which had never been surveyed or even seen by European eyes Later 
on Su Aurel mentioned that the Rai Bahadurs excellent work made it 
posmble for the explorer to realize his hope of gettung the Indian trangu 
lation system extended from the snowy Kuen Lun to the Tien shan range 
It was this same trusted compamon who brought the 182 cases of 
treasures safely back to India at the end of the journey while Sir Aurel 
was explormg m Perma and adjacent lands 

From time to time Sir Aurel found himself on the track of the Chinese 
pilgrim and trade routes to the West, on the way down from Darel he 
was able to identify at Phoguch the site of an ancient Buddhist sanctuary 
mentioned by the pilgnms on account of its wonder working colossal 
smage of Maitreya Buddha. Later, on leav.ng Sankol for Kashgar and 
followmg the caravan route through the mountams, he found himself on 
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the track of Hsuan tsang, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgum-traveller 
“ker since my first journey,” said the lecturer, “I have claimed fim 
as my patron saint, so it was a special satisfacuon when, on crossing the 
high plateau of the ChichiLlik already under fresh snow, I found con- 
elusive evidence that a badly decayed enclosure, now worshipped as a 
sacred site by Muhammadans and usid as a bunal-place for unfortunate 
wayfarers, represents the remains of an ancient hospice which Hsuan 
taang described as a place connected with a sacred Buddinat legend.” 

Sir Aurcl’s stories of his disc verses of the long hidden civilization were 
both amaring and fascinating Afier leaving Khotan on his long journey 
castwards to Lop nor, he revisited the sand buncd settlement near the 
pilgrimage place of Iman Jafar Sadik, abandoned to the desert since the 
third century ap In the rumed dwellings furniture and household 
implements were found, also a further collection of Kharoshth: documents. 
‘on wood, written in the Indian language and scnpt which had prevailed in 
official and Buddhist ecclusiastical use from Khotan to Lop-nor during the 
first centuries of this ¢ra 

On ground wholly untouched by human feet for many centunes, and 
near what he conjectured to have becn the line of the earhest Chinese 
route, leading into the lar basin, from the extreme west of China 
proper, a senes of grave pits was found, which y1elded a nch antiquanan 
hanl ‘Mined up with human bones and fragments of coffins there 
emerged household implements of all sorts, objects of personal use, such. 
as decorated bronze mirrors, wooden models of arms, Chinese records on 
paper and wood, and a wonderful vanety of fabrics, among them beaut 
fully colourcd sks, px ces of rich brocade and embroidcry, fragments of fine 
pile carpets in abundance Ly the side of coarse fabrics 1n woot and felts 
(could not,” said the explorer, “ have wished for a more representative 
exhibition of that ancient Chinese silk trade which we hnow to have been 
a chief factor in the opening up of this earhest route for China's direct 
imtercourse with Central Asia and the distant West, and which had pasxd 
along here for centuries” These relic, dated from thc second century 
Bc. ‘ There was no time then to examine the wealth of beautiful designs 
and colours makiny a feast for my cyes But J felt that m this utter 
desolation of the mind eroded clay desert, where nature was wholly dead 
and even the very <oil was being r.duced, as it were, to the condition of a 
skeleton, there had opencd up a new and fascinating chapter in the history 
of textile art. Jt will take years to read it in full clearness ” 

In the Tanm basin an old fort of the aboriginal Lou-lan people was 
examined. “ Here,’ said Sir Aurel, “ were graves, in which we found the 
bodies of men and women, probably members of the old chief’s fannly, in 
a truly wonderful state of preservation, due, no doubt, to the absolute dry- 
ness of the climate and the safe elevation of their resting places. The 
peaked felt caps of the men decorated with big feathers and other trophies 
of the chase, the arrow shaits by their side, the aumple but strong woollen 
garments, fastened with pins of hard wood, the neatly woven small baskets 
holding the food for the dead, etc., all mdhcated a race of semi nomadic 
hunters and herdsmen, just as the Chinese descnbe them. It was a 
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strange sensation to look down on figures which, but for the parched skin, 
seemed like those of men asleep, and to feel brought face to face with 
people who inhabited, and no doubt Itked, this dreary Lop nor region in 
the first centuries 4 D 
The Government of India granted £3,000 to the cost of the explora 

tion, and reserved an exclusive claim to the archeological results, which 
are destined for the Museum of Indian Art and Ethnogriphy at Delhi. 
expert help will be required in the elucidation of the antiquities, Sur 
Auret s visit to this country ts for the purpose of organiing the work of his 
future collaborators in England and in France, when the matenals for special- 
1st research and examination are temporarily brought here The President, 
Mr Douglas Freshfield, summung up the discussion, in the cours¢ of which tt 
had been urged that Ettope should not be altogether denied the results of 
Sir Aurel’s discoveres, descnbed the eaplorer as one of the greatest 
travellers of modern days and expressed gratitude to him for going to the 
ugly places disregarding the temptation of the beautsful—in the interests 
of geographical, archxological, and ethnographical knowledge 





Mr Charles Roberts, ms ex Under Secretary of State for India, pre- 
sented the Royal Asiatic Society's Publu Schools medat and prizes on 
June 6, ‘The subject of the essay this year was the Lmperor Baber, and 
the winner of the gold medal was Mr J R_ Hassell, of Denstone College, 
who also recenved a beautifully bound copy of “ Lhe Sword of Islam” 
Other competitors, who received a copy of the book were Mr Scott, of 
Eton, Mr Ratcliff, of Hatleybury, and Mr Burge, of Shrewsbury Mi 
Roberts referred to the excellent idea of a few Indian rulers who desired 
to encourage a stud) of Indian history in this country, and to their generosity 
tn providing funds for the annual medal and prives, he congratulated the 
society on the success of the scheme under their administration and the 
competitors on the high standard of their work He considered it fitting 
at this time that the attention of boys should be drawn to 1 great man in 
history belonging to anothcr race it w1s also important to bring before 
them the work of our fellow countrymen in India and of those who work 
wth them in helpmg to bridge the gulf of differences of religion and 
custom He suggested that the lite of Baber should be studied in the 
Persian manuscripts and paintings in the intish Museum 1n spite of the 
gap of four hundred years, it was possible to see what he looked lihe and 
to become acquainted with the details of his life Baber was a great 
ruler, a great soldier, and a great man bit the records of hr hfe showed 
no trace of gemus for civil administration Mr Roberts wondered whether 
the present military system in India left sufficient scope for the develop 
ment of imtiatte among Indians He concluded by hoping that Mr. 
Hassell would carry stilt further his study of India, past and present 

Lord Reay, President of the Society, m a short speech from the cha:r, 
peinted out that a knowledge of Indian history 13 absolutely essential to the 
generation now growmg up, he urged that museums as well as booka should 
be studied, and that histone records should find their way to the cimema 

‘The news of the tragic death of Lord Kitchener had been received just 
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before the meeting Lord Reay and Mr. Roberts paid inbute to him as 
a man of independence of mind, ndommtable energy, and devotion to the 
welfare of the Empire died 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Amatic Society the President, Lord 
Reay, said that even a leamed Society cannot expect to escape the effects 
of the war There was the toll of life taken he mentioncd Major Morton 
and Captain Binsteed, who have been killed in action , two other members 
met their death when the Fers:a was sunk Mayor Horace Hayman Wilson, 
who was on his way to take up an appomtment in Egypt, and Mr R, V 
Russell, who was returnmg to his post m India after completing his work 
on “The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces" Other losses by 
death, apart from the war, were—Sir Claude MacDonald , Mr Chnistophur 
Gardner, a Chinese scholar, Dr J E Marks, a veteran missionary in 
Burma, and H H_ kerala Varma, for many years guardian of the 
‘Travancore princessts The Society has not escaped financial loss owin 
to the wai, but the deficit only amounted to £5 , the grant from the India 
Office had been reduced by one half, and members’ subscriptions had 
mevitably decreased On the other hand, the sale of the Journa/ bad 
brought in the useful sum of 100, which 1s considerably bigher than 
usual Several important books have been published dumng the year, 
among them one on “ Ihe Himalayan Dialects '"—which are dying out— 
by Mr Giahime Bailey Dr Codmngton has rendered the Society a great 
service by preparing a catalogue of its treasurcs 


The way in which the ancient stories of India form part of the hfe of the 
people was brought home to a Western audience on May 30, when, at 
a meeting of the Union of Last and West, Mr Ldmund Russell told the 
story of King Harischandra, as he had seen it given in the temple of the 
Maharaja of hashmur and also at Benares He spoke of how the audiences 
follow the representation for hours and even days, and how everyone, nch 
and poor, old and young, know the ancient storics as a great influence in 
ther hves In comparing ancient Indian drama with Shakespeare s plays, 
Mr Russell spoke of their intense buman interest and their diversity, and 
pointed out that there is ac element of comedy as a relief to the tragic part 
of the story he Fool, wise im his fooling, often accompames exiles an 1 
proves faithful and helpful 1n all adversity It was, indeed, a tragic story 
which Mr Russell told of Harischandra—the human being whom the 
gods hear 15 more perfect than Indra himself, one who never breaks his 
word The story turns on the effort of Visvamitra, disguised as a mortal, 
to make the King break his word after he had extracted a promise of the 
bestowal of his kingdom and a large sum of money. Stripped of jewela 
and power, degraded even to the office of executioncr, the Queen and 
Prince sold into slavery, the Prince stung to death by a serpent, the Queen 
condemned to be executed for failing to burn her son’s body, and the 
King called upon to carry out the sentence which he 1s prepared to do 
even when he discovers the victim to be the Queen—who expresses her 
willingness to die and reminds the King of his duty—could a severer test 
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be made? Just as Harischandra prepares to strike the fatal blow, a voice 
cnes “Enough ™ and the gods acclaim him a perfect man. The delightful 
studio of Mr Leonard Mermfield, well known as a sculptor in this country 
and beyond, was an appropnate setung for this tragic and moving story, 
and Mr. Mernfield’s interest in the work of the Union 1 spreading in new 
directions a keen desire to know more of the art and philosophy and 
literature of India. 

In connection with the story of Hanschandra, it 1s to be noted that the 
King, whose virtue and constancy are enshrined in the story told by Mr 
Russell, also a famous figure in the still earher Vedic literature. He 
plays a part ip the most significant of Indian narratives, that of Sunasepha, 
‘the Cynosure, who was bound to the sacrificial post in fulfilment of a vow 
made by Ianschandra in respect of his own son In this extremity 
Sunasepha, by hymns and praises, won the favour of the greatest guds 
and was at last released an} adopted as Visvamutra’s son. He became the 
onginator of the chief sacred institutions of the Aryan Indians The story, 
mith the Vedic hymns tn full and a very rostructive commentary, 18 fully nr 
produced in Mr. W. H. Robinson's poetic version, entitled “ The Golden 
Legend of India,” the fruit, 1t may be mentroned, of many years’ devotion 
under pathetic circumstances to Indian thought, and highly original in 
expounding the true import of the legend, and its employment as a guide 
to Kings at the time of their coronation. It appeared in 1911, the year of 
the coronation of King George V, and was pubbshed by Messrs Lucac, 
London. (8s. 6d} 


It ts, we think, well known that London University made arrangements 
to welcome Russian, Polish, and Belgian students whose studies in 
Belgium and other countnes had becn interrupted by the war, and to 
afiord assistance and facilities for them to continue then courses of 
medicine, engineering, and philosophy, at Kmg’s College and University 
College Jor nearly two years a number of young men and a sprinkling 
of ladves have been working under Lundon professors, many with good. 
success, and their British fellow-students are accustomed to the sound of 
resonant Slavonic conversations im the coindots luring an interesting 
concert with Russtan dances arranger by the King’s College Russian 
yociety—m connection with the Slavonic scbhool—early in [une 
fast, a deputation of Russtan students came forward and read an 
address, handsomely silumiated, to the gensal principal, Dr Montagie 
Burrows The students eapressed the. deep grautude to London 
University for the generous welcome and advantages afforded them, and 
{great csteem for the Lindness and guidance recetved from the Principal, 
which they would ever remember. In accepting the address, Dr. Burrows, 
who spoke with emotion, 1eturned thanks, and emphasized the great satin 
faction of the University authorities at their presence, and the fnendsiup 
and sympathy felt by then Bntish fellow students. He urged them in 
fature happier days, when fulfilling profesional careers in their native 
lands, never to forget their sojourn at Lonaon University. It would be 
well if they formed a kind of club o1 umon for mutual mtercourse, s0 that 
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associations formed here might never be forgotten At eny time of their 
haves, when on a visit to this country, Dr, Burrows assured our foreign 
guests that they would always meet with a cordial welcome at London 
‘University 


On May 24, at the International Club (for Psychical Research), 22a, Re 
gent Street, Mrs Copeland Harkworth (Fanny S Copeland) delivered a 
lecture on “Women of Serbia in Tradition and History.” Major-General Sir 
Alfred Lumer, xc», acted as chairman, and introduced the lecturer in a 
strong speech, calling attention to the unpar alloted suffermgs of Serbia at the 
hands of her persecutors, the Germans and Austrians, and their helpers the 
Bulgars, with “their unspeakable King, who combines the sembiince of 
a vulture with the mstincts of = burglu.” Mrs Copcland Barkworth 
prefaced her lecture by remarking that from the nature of her own work 
she would have to approach her subject from the literary standpoint 
After giving a short and giaphic outhne of the history of Serbia and the 
whole Southern Slav nation and pornting out therr territorial and linguistic 
unity and common hopes and aspirations, the jecturer entertained her 
listeners with beicf sketches of some of the most notable women in 
Serbian and Southern Slav traditions and history, from Jevrossima, the 
mother of Kralyevic Marko, and Tsaritsa Mthc.s, Lavar's widow, to Katharina 
Zrynska, and—m morc recent times— [ yubica, the wife of Milo Obrenovic, 
not omitting to mention several notable women of our own day Mrs 
Copeland Barkworth added a few interesting remarks on the hives of 
Serbian and Croatian peasant women, and concluded with a picture of 
Serbian womanhood during the present war 

After the lecture Sir Alfred Turner spoke again, appealing most earnestly 
to all present to give all the practical help to Serbia that st might be in 
thur powe: to render, and Dr Svetovar Grgiéé rephed by cordully 
thanking both Sir Alfred Turner and Mrs Copeland for ther sympathy 
Miss Ratchf Hoare proposed the vote of thanks, which was seconded 
by Miss Felicia Scatcherd, and most heaitily responded to by the audience, 
which bad shown its appreciation throughout by clos. and sympathetic 
attention, Several prominent membc7s of the Serluan colony were present. 


Sir- George Karp, uP, prestded at the celebration of Empire Day 
organized by the Union of East and West, and pointed out that the day 
was specially assocuted with India, as May 24 was the anniversaly of the 
b rthday of the first Empress of India The great empires of the past, he 
std, had died because they were childtess; the British Empire had many 
cluldren, and st would be the glory of the British race that its aim was to 
bring the oppressed to the same level of freedom The war was a struggle 
to preserve free races and free institutions , changes in the constitution of 
the British Empire must come after the war, and they would have to be 
worked out with infinite care. Mr. A Yusuf Ali declared that the re- 
orgamzation which must follow the war would be a conscious partnership 
‘on terms of equahty and fellowship, and that Indsa would never shirk the 
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responsibrhties such a partnership would involve He suggested that the 
new word " Anzac” should include an “1,” making it“ Anziac,” to show 
the inclusion of India, and he hoped that the word “Dependency,” as ap 
phed to India, would become as obsolete as the word “Colomes,” as 
applied to the British Dom ons Overseas 


Muss E. J Berk hon secretary for many years of the National Indian 
Association, has returned to I ondon after her visit of eight months in 
India, durmg which time she journeyed 13,000 miles, and vasited the 
branches of the Association , she interested herself also in educational 
and social work, and was accorded warm hospitality everywhere Indian 
fends, who valued the help given through Mass Beck and the Association 
during therr student days in this country, spared no effort to show their 
appreciation and gratitude Ly making her visit to India mteresting and 
enjoyable, A welcome home party was given to Miss Beck soon after her 
arnval, and fnends are anucipating with pleasure opportunities to hear 
details of her experiences in India 10 Miss Dora Dove, who undertook 
‘Miss Beck’s work during her absence, a party was also given at which the 
Association, through Sir Charles Lyall, and the Indian students, through 
several spokesmen, expressed thei hearty appreciation of her devoted 
services The students presented an illummated address and flowers to 
Miss Dove in token of their gratitude for her interest, help, and unfatlng 
kindness An interesting visit was paid by the Association Jast month to 
‘Miss Margaret VicMillan s Open Aur and Camp Schools at Deptford, and 
those who are preparing to devote themselves to cducattonal work in India 
found many features of special practical value 


In a lecture on Russian poctry, delivered by Mr Aleus Aladin before 
the Poetry Circle of the Lyceum (lub, Russia was declared to be the 
most eastern of western nations and most receptive to eastern forms of 
thought Mr. Aladin pointed out that in Russia there are no crowds, brt 
almost siimutable forest and wilderness, and these conditions of hfe find 
expression in Russian poetry , he also aamtained that Russians are a sea 
joving people, and that some of their best pocts write of the sea He gave 
interesting quotations to illustrate bis remarks. 


‘The Women s Freedom League organized a “ Russia in England Day’ 
to help the understanding between the tro countnes. Russian music and 
drama were well represented, and short addresses given on Russran life. 
Miss Vengerova said that there was no “ Woman's Question” in Russia 
because man and woman stood together i all efforts for progress and 
liberty; there was no sea differentiation Re 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


The Right Honourable Austen Chamberlain, M.P., Sec- 
retary of State for India, has appointed Mr. John Wilson to 
be his Assistant Private Secretary in succession to Mr, J. 
C, Walton, who has joined His Majesty's Forces. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue Department, Sunia, 
oth June, 1916.—T he following 1s a summary of the monsoon 
forecast. The outlook for the general monsoon rainfall of 
India is on the whole somewhat unfavourable, and the rain 
fall is likely to be in slight or moderate defect, at any rate in 
the earlier part of the season. As regards geographical dis- 
tributton, apart from Lower Burma, Assam and Malabar, the 
only region where conditions appear favourable is to the 
south-east of Madras. The deficiency which is anticipated 
in general elsewhere is likely to be most marked in the 
north-west part of India. 


Telegram from Viceroy, Levenue Department, Simla, 
dated asst June, 1916.—The rainfall has been scanty during 
the week in the Punjab, south-west Kashmir, Baluchistan, 
Rajputana (west), Mysore and Madras Deccan; fair in 
Bengal, Kihar, United Provinces (east), Bombay Deccan, 
and Hyderabad (north); normal in Burma, Assam, Orissa, 
Punjab (east and north), Guzerat, Central India (east), 
Konkan, Malabar, and north coast of Madras, and in 
excess elsewhere The immediate prospects are normal. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DRAMA 
By F, R.aScatcHEenD 


I 
* Just when we are safest, there #1 sunvet touch 
‘A fancy from 1 flower Lell, «« meones dexth, 
A choruy en ung from Purspidt == 
‘Anil that's enough for fifty hopes and ferry 
To rap ani knock and erter in our sul. « 
Baowsine 


“Tre BaRion Mysrrry,” now being played at the Savoy Theatre, marks 
an epoch tn the history of modern drama with regard to psychology on the 
stage Subjects taker from the realm sicred to the psychical researcher have 
been dealt with before, but mostly from the farcical point of view Now 
we have a careful study of reat mediumship, distoried and disfigured it 1s. 
true by weaknesses and defects, but these latter, regrettable as trey may 
be in themselves, no more destroy the fact of the possession ot psychical 
gifts than does a tendency to violent temper anol mathematical or msi! 
gents 

Indeed, the “imtability,” using the term in a technical sense, which in 
bad environment tends to alcoholic or other excess im one case or to 
violent passion in the other, may be just the necessary condition for the 
production of the rare and valuabie contributions tnade by these highly 
endowed natures to the sum of human knowledge and expenence Ina 
tore enlghtened social order, these sen.itive beings woud be caretuliy 
chenshed and shielded, so that the best in them could be forthcoming, 
To-day they are persecuted and prosecutcd, insulted and scorned, even by 
those who profit most by the exeicise of their unusual faculty 

The author of “The Barton Mystery,” Mr. Walter Hackett, 1s alleged 
to have met the ouginal of Beverley in Adantie City Mr. Hackett's 
fiend, Sroadhmst, who had just wutten his successful play, * Bought and 
Paid tor,’ was with him The .imerican actor and producer, Mr John 
‘Mason, had arranged to produce the piece and to play mit, The Atiantic 
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City psychic sard Mason would not play his part, and gave the name of 
the actor who would replace him This prediction was realized, and Mr 

Hackett, the creator of Beverley, wrote his drama, in which true psychic 
faculty 1s given the propament position which xt actuatly occupies in daily 


hfe 
i 


“ [he Barton Mystery” as a play 1s admurably concerved, and rivets atten- 
tion all the way through ‘lhe ‘mystery as to the murderer of the 
unfortunate man who gives his name to the drama remains unsolved 
almost to the end 

It has been called 2 one man play This 98 not exactly true A 
conception such as “ Beverley,” carned out by an actor ike H B Innng, 
must create an enthralling centre of interest round which the other 
characters group themselves with the inevitableness of hving sequence 
But these others are presentments of live people whom many of us have 
met, Each exists as part of a vivid balanced whole, formng an essential 
and therefore integral factor in the outworking of the plot 

As m Shakespeare and in everyday hfe, tragedy and comedy are a0 
interblended that a fine humour relieves the otherwise unbearable tension 
Sir Everard and Lady Marshall are delightful creations, especially the 
former, and Holman Hunt and Mane Illingworth leave little or nothing to 
‘be desired an their respective interpretatrons 

Sir I verard and Lady Marshall are types respectively of what (he ate 
Professo: Willham James termed the “ scientific academic” mind and the 
“fenunine mystica) mind” It os in line with the curious trons of 
mu dan existence that two such types should have become man and 
wilt, stoce, as Professor James puts it 

* Lhey sny from each other's facts just as thev fly from cach others 
tej er and spint Lact are there only for those who have a mental 
affmity with them ’ 


Whi. opened eyed student of psychical matters hat 10° met many Sit 
Everards even in the exalted ranks of the Society for Psychual Research, 
men credulous an their incredulity, who rejecting genume evidence, fall a 
victim to “faked pnenomena * because, lorsooth, the latter complied with 
conditions laid down by themselves im the: colossal sgnorance of the lans 
governing those unexplored nelds of knowledge Lut having been kd 
mto the truth by false evidence, having “seen the light,’ Sir Everard 
Marshall becomes a staunch and cuuragevus pioneer, and thus illustrates: 
anu justifies Professor James s contention us to the superior capacity of the 
scientific mind over the mystical one in dealing with ascertained facts 
The wild advocacy of the sentimental Lady Marshall, who adopted a new 
religion every few months and deemed 1 her wuty to convert her much 
ted husband, 1s a case in point Her deliberate “helping out of the 
phenomena,” in her anxiety to convince ber husband, evinces a disregard 
for truth and a lack of conscientiousness of which the scientific mind 16 
rarely guilty, but which 15 not mfrequently displayed by over zealous pro 
Pagandists of various rehgious schools of thought 
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And Richard Standish, « P (powerfully portrayed by Mr H V Ksmond), 
who, in his agony of anmety to save the fe of an innocent man—against 
reason, against common sens, agamst all that such a man stands for— 
clutches at the proverbial straw, and consents to consult a “ weird” bemg 
whom he regards as eccentric and alsurd—ts he not muliphed amongst 
us to day by the thousand—nay, by the aullon—1n the crushed and gnief- 
stricken men and women who find no consolation in orthodox rebgion, 0 
answer from ofhcial science to the problems that threaten to overwhelm 
the very citadels of 1e1son—nay, of life itself? Hard hearted science and 
soft headed religion drive them im crowds to Beverley and his ke, and be 
it satd in all seriousness and admitted with ¢hankfuiness that these much- 
sinned- igainst members of the human family, against whom «ll doors are 
shut, to whom all justice 13 denied, these mcn and women possessing the 
“sixth sense’ do often prove a tower of strength sn weakness and despair, 
and a source of guidance and cnlighteamcnt in vewidermcnt and per 
pleauty when everything else bas provcd of no aval 

A cntieum levelled against the play 1s that the dream scent 16 not 
clearly cnough indicated to be a drcam = Most spectators seeing it for the 
Grst ume have no notton that they are witnessing a dream his 80 called 
detect 1s seally a tnumph of artistic suggestion. It 15 afterwards realized 
how stupid one was not to have seen that n wasa dream! As a spectacle, 
the intense anterest with which the dream scene 18 followed would be 
lessened and the glad rele! of discoverim, that the ,o0d Rich urd Standish 
1s a murderer in dream hfe only would vanish completely were one 
ronscious that i was only « dream from which the sleeper would soon 
qwaken [he psychological problems rsed by the dream itself are of 
varamount intercst, but cannot be dealt with here 


peed 


Parchometry 1s ‘the fieulty pases ed by cer am persons of ¢1iem, themselves wh 
refition exther spontancously or for the most put thiou,b the intermediuy ¢f some 
¢ Jeet with unknown and offen very distant things ind 7 coy] 

Forthwnith the medium percetves not ¢nly the Jerscnin quests om his physical appear 


ance his chvracter, his habits hn interests, us tote U realth Put alsa in a snes of 
swift and changing visions which follow one an 41 Jide the pictures of vcancm atc graph 
sees ind describes extctly that person servircna +1 4 sutrouniting country the rooms 


tn which he vcs the pesple who hve with him wh atch bum well or ill 
The otject, having ttsoibed like 1 sponge x rrti n of the punt cf the purson wh 
ouched 1, remains mm constant ccmmunication with bum, cr moe 14 tally, at serves ty 
trac] out among the prodigious throng of human lcings the «ne who impregnated it 
vith his Mid, oven as the d gs employed Ty he p> ce—ar lest s7we are told—when 
ven an arucle of clothmg to wml are able to d stin,, 1h amo g innumerable cros 
trails that of the man who used to weir the garment in question —- WAURICR MAFT EN 
LINC in She Cosmopolitan Ma,asne, March, 1916 


The above quotation, taken from the programme of “ lhe Barton 
Mystery,” gives the clue to the authors intention i writing his drama- 
the demonstration of the existence of this faculty of psychumetry and the 
recognition of its value, nut only to science, but in the affaurs of everyday 
hfe 
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Beverley may be an ‘‘ imperturbable trickster,” but he 1s a gifted human 
being of genuine if eccentric genus The more one studses the character 
the stronger becomes one’s admiration of Mr. H. B Irving’s interpreta 
tion of Mr Hackett’s masterpiece 

Beverley drinks too much whisky and pockets his host’s cigars, He 
18 Not scrupulous as to means for the attainment of adesredend He 
knows certain things are true, and under pressure does not hesitate to he 
‘on behalf of that truth Society forces this upon him, since he has to live 
by its suffrages, and xt cannot understand that his “ powers” control him 
He does not, cannot, control hts powers. 

And 1s not this true of gemus and inspiration in all their varied and 
transcendent manifestations? The mood ts not always at command. 
“ The Spit bloweth where it listeth” Terror and ecstasy clutch at our 
heartstrings and hurl us into the abyss or waft us to the Empyrean most 
effectively, most surely, when we are off our guard, when for a moment 
the objective self is quiescent under the spell of some great emotion. 
some overmastering sense of awe and wonder, of love o1 bate, of Joy or 
sorrow, of hfe or death 

Humanity has ever treated its most gifted children, its poets and seers 
its prophets and mcdtums, with senseless cruelty and crude stupidity , bence 
the Laureate s manufactured verse and the sensitive’s “ faked” phenomenar 

The medium, lhe the scientist, knows that there are laws governing the 
seemingly erratic realm in which he functions His knowledge 1s 
purely empirical, but tt 15 knowledge as far as it goes. He eaprosses thrs 
truth in hos own quaint fashion by saying he must have certain “ conditions ” 

“My dear! Your Puunce of Mystery ts quatling before a true scientific 
test "” exclaims Sir Everard to his wife, when Beverley declares himself 
unequal to an impromptu scance. 

“Tam not quaihng,” rephes the badgered sensitive 

“1 have gualed aleady,’ pointing atchly to the dining-room door, “and 
one cannot be psychic after supper * 

Sir Everard, however, insists, 1s completely convinced by the sham 
séance of “helpcdout phenomena,” and indignantly repudrates all 
possibility of trickery or deception He “sees the light,” while kis wife, 
an unwilling accomphce to the fraud, sorrowfully abandons her latest 
“yehgion” and makes the salutary dix overy that psychical powers are nut 
of necessity a guarantee of moral probity or spiritual worth 

As before stated, Mr Irving 5 “ Beveily" 1s a tnumph of impersonation. 

Twenty yeara’ study of mediams and medium«ip enable the writer to 
make the deliberate statement that half a dozen sympathetic views to the 
Savoy Theatre will tcach one truths on this nascent science of psychical 
lesearch that many years’ fatthful membership of that august body, the 
London SP R., has failed to impart to the bulk of its adherents. This 
14 not said by way of criticism Such a body has its duties and respons: 
bilties It cannot afford to make mistakes It must msk executing adozen 
innocent victims rather than take to its official bosom one “rogue and 
vagabond" of the Beverley type. 

On the occasion of a third wisit to “The Barton Mystery” the privilege 
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of @ few minutes’ conversation with Mr Irving elicited the follomng 
answer to a question put by the writer 


“ Have you not made an extended and exhaustive study of mediums 
and thew ways at first-hand? Mr Von Bourg, a sensitive known 
to London psychical researchers for the last twenty one years, tells 
me that your personation was perfect except for the slight heightening 
of gesture for stage effect And my own experience confirms his 
opinion ” 

“No, FE cannot say that. I have read on the subyect, but I 
interpret Beverley as I feel For the time I am Beverley, and speak 
and act as T imagine he would speak and act ’ 


1v 


And what does one deduce from Mr. Irvings mterpretation of Mr. 
Hackett's stage med:um ? 

“ Beverley demonstrates the eaislence of the supeinormal faculty of 
psychometsy, and he instances historical caamples. In the play guilty 
persons are traced and discovered, scenes of betrayal and murder recon 
structed. 

The “instabslity ” of temperament, which 1s the source of Beverley’. 
senuitiveness, also makes him liable to respond to lus environment for 
good or ill, He 1s the victim of society 

Society (with a capital $) fawns on him and caioles bun, cares him in 
its pocket with its lap-dogs und vanity ba.s When he will not, or cannot, 
gratify its whims and caprices, it chastises him as does the Fy: Islander bis 
idol. Indced, it 15 more cruel to him than to its lap dogs, which it allows 
«charming ” professors tu vivisect so long as its own individual pct 1s safe. 
But should misfortune ovcitake its favounle medium, it relegates him or 
her without a pang to the mercy of official psychesectors, civic oF suientihe, 
and hunts out fresh victims of the listless curiosity it digmites by the name 
of “ sceentific mvestigatiun ” 

It despises him and scorns him, ex ludes him from st, clubs and con 
hdences, yet appeals to hnn when all el ¢ fails, when sewnce 18 mute and 
the heavins are a5 brass. It receive, Ius tndispensable services with con 
escension, and nnagines ail obligations dischirged by a cheque Even 
this pecuniary recognition 1s often lacking, for society sometimes develops 
an cacrescence it calls “consck nce, which will not pernmut it to pay for 
“ spiritual ’ things with nithy lucre 

“My deat, one cannot believe i the crenture’s genumeness it we make 
ata matter of £5 d, it simpers 

It regards him: as an “ oily impcrtinent charlatan," yet reviles him for 
leaving unsolved the problems that hase defied mankind through all ages 
When he does succeed in throwing a gleam of hght on some hitherto 
baffling mystery, “coincidence,” that “watchword of ignotance,” gets 
the credit. 

All this and more Mr Irving makes his audience feel. He arouses a 
strange pity for, and comprehenston of, the pathos and tragedy of such a 
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hfe as that of the Society Medium He shows him to be, at his worst, 
a victim of the defects of his gifts, at his best, generous, forgiving, long- 
suffering, tolerant of the vices and stupidities of his chents, because he 
knows how much all men are at the mercy of circumstances He remains 
at heart a child, suffering keenly, but not resenting the pain, for his wayward 
genius has revealed to him in his moments of true inspiration glories 
unspeakable He has seen the “light that never was on sea or land,” and 
feels himself a “strayed angel” from realms supernal, doomed for some 
mscrutable reason to sojourn awhile on the daih planet men call Earth 
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NOTES 


‘We have seen the little leaflet headed “ Phe Home Ruic for India League” 
contaiming a statement of what India really wants, and we wish we could 
say that we agreed with it, for we ywid to none m our desire to work for 
the good of India But the truth has been so mixed up in this agitation 
with the “half truth ” (which “is ever the biackest of res”) that we fear 
we cannot concur with the general conclusions of the Leaguers 

India is represented as ‘shackled,’ and her habitants are described as 
even worse than bond slavcs, and their condition as far more to be pitied 
than that of the children of Israel in the hands of Pharaoh-~mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, makers of bricks without straw, overborne, 
oppressed, and il treated, and every day rendered more and morc im 
poverished and more crushed by taaation by a body of brutal bureaucrats 

‘We wonder could any of our readers recognize in thts picture the real 
India Where ure the wealthy merchants and mill owner. of Bombay, the 
opulent Iandlords of Bengal, and the comparatively prosperous peasantry 
of the south? And where, too, are any traces of the miles of desert made 
to blossom like the rose by a succession of miracles in the shape of umiga 
tion works? No one demes that India 1s, on the wholc, a comparatively 
poor country, but even such a pessimist as our friend the Inte William 
Digby, ci, calculated that at least 60,000,000 of the population {or 
about a fourth) were “fairly prospcrous" and we wonder could the same 
be safely said of any other agricultural community in Europe or America? 
Then again in this pamphlet the destruction of indigenous industries by 
foreign competition, the causation of fatatae, and “the decreasing vitality 
of both the educated and uneducated classes’ are latd at the door of the 
Butish Government 

But is it not the fact with regard to the alleged destruction of the 
indigenous industries of India that they were affected in precisely the 
same way as wete those of Europe by the introduction of machmery, and 
46 it not true that plague and famine decimated India periodically from 
time immemonal And as regards general wealth and health, is it not true 
that the peoples of India were never better off than they are now? The 
salt-tax, too, which 13 chaiged as an invention of Great Britam, was really 
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a Native State tex, and has been merely regulated and modified by the 
British Government, so that the very poor of Ind:a, in whose name this 
pamphlet professes to speak, really pay no salt tax whatever, receiving as 
they do the handful of salt which suffices for their daily needs as a handsel 
free, gratis, and for nothing—from the dealers tn the market-place 

If, then, the League proposes to inform the Entsh people of the real 
condition of things in India, they must avoid the falsehood of extremes, 
and represent things in India as they really are, and not as they smagine 
them to be, i order that they may raise a successful agitation for something 
they do not define, but are pleased to call “Home Rule” So far the 
representations that have been made by thesc Home Rule Leaguers regard 
ing the condstion of India are only calculated to stir up bad blood between 
the young and thoughtless of the land and the rulers that tt has pleased 
Heaven to send them We do not deny that there are many things in 
India that might be better and must he set mght, but we would remind 
our readers and the League, in the words of Sir Rider Haggard, that 
“India 1s a big place,’ and that it includes races and peoples in almost 
every stage of advance, from “the nonage"’ to the ‘‘old age” of nations 
and peoples, and that cach of these stages requires treatment con natural 
with its proper position and growth, and that ‘“‘ Home Rule” 1s a thing 
absolutely smpossible n many parts of India for many hundred years to 
come, 

No doubt there are some parts of India which are growing npe for sclf 
government and others which should be encouraged to aspire to govern 
themselves and to fit themselves tor self government, but the cause of 
the people of India geuerally 1s not served by preaching, under the 
cover of a vague Home Rule agitation, hatred and contempt for the 
efforts the Government have made and are making for the well-being of 
the many milhoned population which Providence has seen fit to entrust 
to Britain's care Instead of preparing the way quietly and peacefully 
for a better day, the League seems bent on rashly blackening every blot 
in the Bntish admunistration, and instead of striving to co-operate with 
the Government of the day in brightening the Jot of the voiceless millions 
of the Jand, they proceed to denounce “the show and the word and the 
thought of dommion as evil,” and they fix upon the British domination 
in India in particular as a thing that ought to be done to death with all 
possible speed! This 1s not helpmg Home Rule, but “ maddening the 
madness of the moment,” and thereby doing a distinct disservice to India 
The last thing well-wishers of India should desire 1s to see her made the 
pawn, or shuttlecock, of Bish party politics {as poor Ireland has been 
m the past) Yet this seems likely to arise from the first steps taken by 
“The Home Rule for India League ' in their educative propaganda! 
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SOME PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
SHANGHAI, 1842-1856* 


By W. R. Car es, cmc. 


Turrry odd years ago, life at Shanghai was, perhaps, not 
so strenuous as it has since become, and the British Vice- 
Consulate was not so busy but that there were half-hours 
in which other work than that of the day could be taken 
in hand. As much of the ordinary work related to the 
tenure of land within the Settlement, this subject naturally 
excited my interest, especially owing to the existence of 
two counter-forces, of which the one impelled natives to 
acquire land within the Settlement intended for foreigners, 
while the other drove foreigners to live outside their own 
Settlement. In the one case, the cause was the desire 
to secure the immunities and advantages which were to 
be obtained by living in terriiory controlled and policed 
by foreigners. In the other, the motive was to get away 
from the bustle and stir of the busy port, and to enjoy a 
country life outside of office hours. In both cases there 
was added the excitement of the knowledge that the 
purchase of property was an extremely good speculation, 
and that the tendency was towards a constant advancement 
of values in spite of occasional waves of depression. 

Of the men who came to the Vice-Consul’s office on 

* A paper read before the China Society at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on May 93, 1916, Mr. A. M. Townsend in the chair. 
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business, many were men who had known Shanghai in 
its early days, and all were keenly interested in its pros- 
perity and future. Of the latter class 1 think the late 
Mr. G. J. Morrison was the most prominent, and I had 
many a talk with him on the future which lay in store 
for this city of which the like had never existed in any 
part of the world, for where else were citizens of every 
civilized country to be found who devoted their energies 
and time to the development in a foreign country of a 
steadily increasing area in which foreign ideas of liberty 
and self-government were given free play, and the govern- 
ment was administered by unpaid officers, elected in large 
measure by absentees ? 

The gradual discovery of old plans of the Settlement 
added to the interest which one felt in the early days of 
Shanghai, but the material for full information was scanty 
owing to the destruction of the Consulate by fire in 1870, 
when its archives were burnt. Only a few volumes had 
escaped, but one of these fortunately contained copies of 
the correspondence which had passed between the Con- 
sulate and the Committees of Land Renters and others, 
together with some notes of occurrences relating to the 
public life of the place. This 1 found so interesting that 
I made extracts and copies of some of the papers, and I 
propose to-day to try and string them together for your 
benefit and my own pleasure, in the hope that the 
prominent events in the early life of Shanghai, from its 
public or municipal point of view, may excite in you the 
same interest that it did in myself, 1 am not proposing 
to do more than refer to the gradual growth of self- 
government. The late Mr. J. W. Maclellan and Mr. 
W. S. Wetmore in 1889 and 1894, the Shanghai Mercury 
in 1893, and still more recently Mr. C. M. Dyce, have 
told much of the stirring events which have taken place 
in Shanghai since the opening of the port. Mr. Maclellan 
devoted a whole chapter to the story of the government 
of Shanghai in an article which is full of very interesting 
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material, and which I propose to use as the frame on 
which to construct my story to-night. 

Shanghai, as we all know, was opened to trade by the 
Treaty of Nanking, dated August 29, 1842. But it was 
not until November 5 in the following year that Captain 
George Balfour, R.E,, our first Consul, arrived there, and 
the port was not formally opened to trade until Novem- 
ber 14, 1843. One of the first things to which the Consul 
had to attend was the conclusion of arrangements with 
the Taotai, under which British subjects might acquire and 
hold land. Regulations on the subject were published in 
November, 1845, and September, 1846, and November, 
1848. 

The first public meeting of which I have been able 
to find a record was held on December 22, 1846, at 
Richard’s Hotel, a building on the river front which seems 
soon to have disappeared, as it is not marked on plans 
of the Concession of a few years later date, but it was 
recollected Ly some of the older residents in Shanghai 
thirty years ago. The meeting is described as a Meeting 
of the Foreign Community, and a resolution was passed 
that “a tax be levied upon the Foreign Community 
renting land in Shanghai for the purpose of keeping the 
roads in proper condition, constructing bridges, erecting 
public jetties, etc., and that the tax be a rateable payment, 
according to the extent of land rented by each proprietor, 
and that the Committee be hereafter appointed to consider 
this mode as the one adopted by the Community ; and that 
a Committee be appointed to carry through the objects 
contemplated.” 

The difficulties of the hour were very great. The 
necessity for public action was felt by all. It was impos- 
sible to leave to individuals the maintenance of roads, 
construction of jetties, and simple matters of health which 
confront the first settlers in any part of the world. But 
who was the authority to whom appeal could be made 
to enforce what was required? ‘The Chinese expected 
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foreigners to govern themselves, and to receive directions 
from their Consuls in the matter. The foreign community 
realized the advantage of uniting together without laying 
much stress on the nationality of the one or the other 
individual, and the Consuls, British, French and American, 
worked well together, but had no power to enforce any 
Regulation they made. They must have also had in their 
memory the fate which befell the unfortunate Captain 
Elliot in 1839 when, driven by the sneers and taunts of 
the Cantonese to prove that he really was an officer of 
the British Government, he issued Regulations to control 
sailors in the port. Lord Palmerston was not a man 
inclined to belittle his countrymen in the eyes of foreigners, 
but on March 23, 1839, he wrote to Captain Elliot that 
“the Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion that 
the establishment of a system of ship’s police at Whampoa, 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China, would be 
an interference with the absolute right of sovereignty 
enjoyed by independent States which could only be 
justified by positive treaty or by implied permission from 
usage.” Accordingly Captain Elliot was instructed to 
obtain first of all the written approval of those Regulations 
by the Governor of Canton (vide “ Europe in Asia,” 
Pp. 64). 

In Shanghai, it is true, such written approval was easier 
to obtain than in Canton; but there was also another 
difficulty which had not eaisted in Canton. This lay in 
the ill-defined position of the British Settlement. Captain 
Balfour had worked in perfect harmony with his colleagues, 
though apparently he strongly resented the action of the 
United States Consul in flying the United States flag 
within the British Settlement. 

Then again there arose the difficulty of enforcing a 
resolution which required payment of moneys from persons 
of different nationalities who perhaps had not attended at 
the meeting or were simply conscientious objectors to pay- 
ing for anything. It is no small tribute to the tact, 
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common sense, and public feeling of Shanghai men that 
these difficulties have eventually all disappeared. 

The Committee appointed in 1846 brought forward a 
scheme which, on March 20, 1849, was laid before the 
“Renters of Land” at a public meeting held at the British 
Consulate, when it was resolved ‘that the Committee be 
requested to take steps to raise $6,000 to $7,000 to defray 
the estimated cost of five stone jetties of twelve feet in 
width, upon which sum interest is to be paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, by the levy of a wharfage due 
on goods landed and shipped, and that they levy an assess- 
ment at the rate of 1 (sc) per mow annually on Rent 
Lands, in order to form a sinking fund to be appropriated 
towards the payment of the above Loan.” 

This, so far as I could find, is the first reference to a 
public loan or to Land Renters, a name which is a transla- 
tion of ¢sw chw, and refers to the tenure of land from the 
Chinese Government under a perpetual lease. 

Objections were made to the payment of wharfage dues 
by Messrs. Gibb Livingston, Holliday Wise, and other 
firms on the score of their having private jetties (August 16, 
1851). By consent, the question of this liability was re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General at Hongkong, and con- 
firmed by him, Gibb Livingston, in view of this decision, 
realized that the payment of a handsome sum in cash for 
such rights and property as they possessed was preferable 
to the continuance of a dispute which entailed heavy legal 
costs, and in 1852 their jetty was bought for $121.63. If 
I recollect rightly, one or two other jetties were bought 
about the same time at about the same price. 

In 1846 Mr. Alcock had succeeded Captain Bajfour in 
the Consulate at Shanghai, and in 1848 won the confidence 
and admiration of all there by the energetic action which 
he took to enforce redress for an assault on three mission- 
aries at Tsingpu. It is not often that the action of a 
British Consul of a vigorous character is applauded by the 
Foreign Office. But on the spot, the blockade and holding 
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up of a fleet of 1,400 tribute junks for fifteen days by a ten- 
gun brig (H.M.S. Cézéders, Captain Pitman) until justice 
was done was recognized as the right thing done at the 
right time and in the right way. Though the Taotai was 
furious at the moment and sore at the rebuke he received 
from Nanking, the relations between the Consulates and 
the Chinese authorities seem to have been improved by 
the occurrence. The story is admirably told by De 
Quincey, but unfortunately is omitted in some editions of 
his works. 

It was fortunate that the relations between Mr. Alcock 
and the foreign community were so cordial, and that his 
character was at this time well understood by the Chinese 
authorities, for the seizure of the city by the Triad Society 
in 1854 and the operations by Imperial troops against the 
rebels produced a very awkward position. The story of 
the great battle of Muddy Flat and of the incidents which 
led to it is told both by Mr. Wetmore and Mr. Maclellan 
and other writers, and need not be referred to, except in its 
effect upon the question of the control gained by foreign 
residents over the administration of the foreign Settlements. 
But it is perhaps as well to mention that, as Mr. Wetmore 
points out, the Settlement did not extend beyond the 
Honan Road, and the Racecourse, which was near the 
scene of the historic battle, lay between the Honan Road 
and the Defence Creek. It is also noteworthy that the 
Soochow Creek was at that time a big waterway, almost, 
if not quite, as large and as deep as the Hwangpoo, And 
in this connection a theory held by the late Mr. Nils Moller 
as to the collapse of the first bridge which was built over 
the entrance to the Soochow Creek is worth repeating as 
told to me, 

The enormous influx of refugees from the country round 
during the period of the Taiping Rebellion had not only 
severely taxed the housing powers of the Settlement, but 
had also occasioned the accumulation of a huge mass of 
native boats on the Soochow Creek and near its mouth. 
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The boats formed almost a continuous platform far out 
from the shore into the river, when a storm of great 
violence sprang up and sank hundreds of the boats, 
together with those on board. Mr. Miller’s theory was 
that one of the pillars of the bridge built in the seventies 
rested on nothing else than a deep mass of wreckage of 
boats and victims of the storm, and that, after a short time, 
the weight of the bridge produced the inevitable collapse 
of the whole structure, which rested upon piles driven into 
the mud. 

But to return to the British Settlement. The presence 
of tens of thousands of Chinese within its area and the 
erection of houses for their accommodation led to many 
complaints from the Taotai after the recovery of the native 
city from the Triads, and the assumption of arms in their 
own defence against Imperial troops had awakened in the 
foreign community the growth of a spirit of independence 
which was perhaps hardly realized at the time. To meet 
the new situation, new Regulations for the Settlement were 
discussed and framed by the Consuls and the Taotai, and 
on July 11, 1854, these were presented to a meeting of 
Land Renters by Mr. Alcock. The speech on the occasion 
by Mr. Alcock, which was republished by the WV. C. Herald 
in 1904, celebrates a remarkable departure in the govern- 
ment of the Settlements. 

Mr. Alcock explained that the Regulations were designed 
to give the cosmopolitan community of Shanghai “a legal 
status, an existence as a body capable of taking legal action 
and of lending a legal sanction to measures required for 
their defence; there must be some organization to take 
the power of a representative council with municipal 
powers and authority. And one of the first acts of such a 
municipality would be the legalization of many measurcs 
hitherto forced by a stern necessity upon the naval and 
civil authorities on the spot, which could not be justified on 
any principle of legality.” 

From land and house rates and wharfage dues he 
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said “an income of $13,000 might be ebtained without 
serious difficulty or pressure, of which the Foreign Com- 
munity should contribute one portion, the Chinese residents 
another, and the Chinese Government whatever further 
amount might be required to put the police force and defences 
into an efficient state and to maintain them as long as 
should be necessary.” 

The speech from which I have taken the above extracts 
was a long speech of an invigorating character, and was 
well received. Action was taken upon it the same day, and 
the first Municipal Council was then elected. It consisted, 
according to Mr. Maclellan, of Mr.W. Kay, Mr. E, Cunning- 
ham, the Rev. D. Medhurst, Mr. D. O. King, Mr. C. A, 
Fearon, Mr. J. Skinner, and Mr. W. S. Brown. Mr. 
Cunningham, of Messrs. Russell and Company, was 
appointed Chairman either then or soon afterwards. 

Of the Regulations themselves there is little occasion to 
speak. It is said that they were drawn up without consul- 
tation with the mercantile representatives, as had presum- 
ably been the case with the earlier editions also, but were 
communicated to them before thé meeting. In any case, 
they gave satisfaction at the time and were an advance on 
what had gone before. 

The matter of the Regulations is not a subject on which 
there is much occasion to dwell. Shanghai has been 
famous for many things, and certainly can claim to be the 
mother of a large family of Land Regulations, each larger 
than the preceding set, and each an improvement in itself, 
but capable of further improvement. The interesting point 
in the Regulations of 1854 is that they are not merely a set 
of Regulations drawn up by the Consuls in consultation with 
the Taotai, as might have been gathered from the speech 
which introduced them, nor, it would seem, is it quite exact 
to speak of them, as in the minute which introduced the 
Land Regulations of 1869, as ‘issued by the Consuls of 
Great Britain, the United States of America and France, 
acting under instructions from their respective Plenipoten- 
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tiaries.” They are something considerably more authorita- 
tive, for the Chinese version shows that they were issued 
by the Ministers of France and Great Britain and the 
Commissioner of the United States, apparently in con- 
junction with the Viceroy of the Province of Kuangtung. 
The late Sir W. H. Medhurst described the deed which 
embodied them as the Magna Charta of Shanghai, and it 
seems strange that apparently no one, not even M. Cordier, 
has paid attention to the striking feature which distinguishes 
these Regulations from their predecessors. M. Cordier 
mentions that the Consuls of the three Powers having 
treaties with China—viz., Mr. Alcock, Mr. Murphy, and 
M. Edan—approved of the Regulations (which, as he adds, 
the French Government did not ratify), but he omits to 
mention that M. Bourboulon, together with Sir John 
Bowring and the U.S. Commissioner AZaé (Colonel Marshall 
or Mr. McLane), appear in the Chinese document as con- 
firming the rules made by the Consuls and Taotai at 
Shanghai, and requiring that any alterations proposed in 
the future should be submitted to them and the Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang for approval. M. Cordier’s omission is 
presumably due to the fact that Mr. Medhurst's translation 
of the Regulations of 1845, 1846, and 1848 did not include 
the Regulations of 1854. The character of the Regulations 
is now, of course, only a matter of historical interest, but I 
should not be surprised if it were owing to this character 
that municipal government exists in Shanghai at the present 
day. Since material is lacking on which to form a judg- 
ment, this theory can, of course, be only a matter of 
conjecture, but I think you will agree with me that the 
theory is possible in view of the crisis in Shanghai’s 
municipal life to which I shall presently refer. 

Mr, Cunningham, the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, was evidently a man of business as well as a 
business man. In September, 1854, the Municipal Council 
asked the Treaty Consuls to obtain from the Chinese 
authorities a definite assurance that their proportion of the 
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necessary expenses would be forthcoming, as the expenses 
arising out of the scheme of municipal government were 
much heavier than had been anticipated, The contributions 
asked for by the Council were (1) a sum of “ $15,000 towards 
the erection of a barrack, the building to be the property of 
the Chinese Government, for which the Council would pay 
a rental of $1,500 per annum”; and (2) a yearly subsidy 
of $5,000 towards the current expenses “in view of the 
Chinese Government being relieved from all expenses of a 
native police within the bounds of the Settlement.” 

My notes on this period are very scanty, and I cannot 
recollect whether any correspondence passed between the 
Consulate and the Council in connection with those 
proposals, but I find that the sum of $3,000 was paid by 
the Chinese Government as a subsidy at the rate of $500 
per month for the half-year ending January 12, 1855. 

The Chinese, in the experience of most of us, are liberal 
in money matters, and the early difficulties which occurred 
between the Council and the authorities were on a very 
different subject. The Council desired the Consular body 
to request that Chinese officials, when passing through the 
Settlement, should not be accompanied by armed bodies 
of soldiers, and the demand led to somewhat heated 
correspondence. So far as I can recollect, the Council 
stood to their guns, despite the lack of support from their 
own authorities, and the whole affair was a striking instance 
of what victories can be won by moral strength, even when 
not backed by arms, I do not know what the strength of 
the Municipal Police was in 1855, but in 1858 they 
numbered only twenty-four men, divided into three parties, 
who did eight hours on duty. 

Mr. Wetmore told a story so apposite to the case that 
I think it may well be quoted. If any inaccuracies are 
detected, they are due to my defective memory. As far 
as I can recollect, it ran somewhat as follows: 

During the time that the Triad Society held the native 
city, and while Imperial troops were in the neighbourhood, 
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he one day saw a body of soldiers with fags and all the 
paraphernalia of war marching along the line of the 
Defence Creek until they reached the bridge. There a 
long halt took place, soldiers and officers passed to and 
fro apparently with messages, and after some time the 
party moved away towards the Soochow Creek. Stirred 
by curiosity, Mr. Wetmore went tu see what was the 
cause of the stoppage, and on the bridge he found an 
English bluejacket with fixed bayonet, of whom he in- 
quired why the Chinese soldiers had not crossed the 
bridge, as seemed to be their intention. “I told them 
I had orders not to allow anyone to pass,” said the 
sailor. Three cheers for the sailor! 

The Municipal Council, if they scored a victory on this 
question, certainly scored a victory for the Chinese as well 
as themselves, for acknowledgment of the international 
character of the Settlement in matters such as that in this 
dispute has been the foundation of the position which the 
Settlement has since acquired through this recognition of 
its neutrality during the war-like operations with France in 
the eighties, and in the war with Japan in the nineties, 

While Mr. Cunningham was fighting in the interest 
of the future, a bolt fell from the blue which came near to 
destroying the whole structure of self-government in the 
foreign Settlements. Presumably, a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of July rz, 1854, had been sent 
through Sir J. Bowring to our Foreign Office, and for 
some reason referred by Lord Clarendon to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and they, after due deliberation, 
had decided that, as there was no precedent for such a 
body as a Municipal Council being established in a 
foreign country, the whole proceeding was very wrong. 
Anyhow, in February, 1855, Mr. Alcock, in a letter 
of some length to Mr. Cunningham, wrote: “A very 
cogent reason existed in July last for making the attempt 
to invest the representative committee specified in the 
Land Regulations with a more distinctively municipal 
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character, which no longer prevails, in the urgency with 
which the British naval Commander-in-Chief, Sir James 
Stirling, insisted upon the constitution of a municipal 
body as alone authorizing him to continue the protection 
of his forces on shore. This could not at the time be 
dispensed with, and whatever doubt there might be, 
therefore, as to the practicability of giving municipal and 
legal powers to any number of Foreign Renters selected 
to represent the whole body for local objects, it seemed 
advisable so far to concede the point as to make the 
experiment. . . . 

“The inexpediency of persevering in the experiment, 
which we are led to believe is a very general opinion, 
tending to render discussion superfluous, were it not 
otherwise a work of supererogation from the fact that, as 
regards the British and by far the larger section of the 
community, the opinion of Her Majesty's Government 
as to the legality precludes the British Consul in future 
becoming a party to any exercise of authority by a 
Municipal Council or to the maintenance in the name of 
Her Majesty’s Government of any Regulations which may 
be laid down by such body.” 

The Municipal Council, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter (February 20, 1855), noted that “Her 
Majesty’s Government consider the constitution of the 
Municipal Council as contrary to the law of England,” 
a quotation, I think, from Mr. Alcock’s letter. 

On March 3, 1855, the French Consul (M. Edan) 
also retired from the position which he had occupied 
wis-d-vis the Municipal Council. His withdrawal was, he 
stated, because ‘‘]'expérience des six mois qui viennent 
de s'écouler, m’ayant démontré l’impossibilité de concilier 
les attributions officielles que les Consuls tiennent de 
leurs gouvernements respectifs, ou méme V’indépendance 
du souverain du pays, avec une magistrature exercée par 
des étrangers, lective, armée d’une police 4 elle et sans 
autre contréle qu’un scrutin annuel, vous comprendrez 
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que je me fasse un impérieux [devoir] d’accorder mes 
actes avec mes convictions, et qu’en conséquence je ne 
fasse pas dépendre du vote A intervenir le maintien ou 
la suppression d’un pouvoir que je considére comme irré- 
gulier dans sa nature et compromettant par ses actes.” 

The vote to which he referred was that of a meeting 
called by the Council for March 24 to consider : 

“1, The continuance or not of a Municipal Council. 

2. The continuance or not of a police force under the 
control of the Council or otherwise. 

3- The steps it may be necessary for the Council to 
take upon the resolutions come to on the two previous 
questions submitted to the meeting.” 

Of what took place at that meeting there is no record, 
as far as I could find. Mr. R. F. Thorburn, who must 
have been in Shanghai at the time, and was afterwards 
“Secretary to the Council, made search in the municipal 
archives, at the request of Mr. John Macgregor when 
Chairman of the Council, but could find no reference to 
it, and Mr. Alexander Michie, Sir Thomas Hanbury and 
Mr. W. Keswick had no recollection of its having taken 
place. Mr. Michie was so interested in the matter that 
he said, had he known of it, he would have added a chapter 
on the subject in his book, “‘ The Englishman in China.” 

It is, therefore, matter for speculation whether the Land 
Renters determined not to forgo the privileges which had 
been conceded by the Chinese, no matter whether their 
Legations and Consuls supported them or not, or whether 
some device was adopted which might satisfy the scruples 
of lawyers without in any way diminishing the essence of 
the power which had been conferred in 1854. 

A good many years ago a burning question existed 
between our Legation and the Customs with regard to a 
steamer which had not complied with a Customs Regulation. 
The fact was beyond dispute. The difference of opinion 
was as to the punishment to be inflicted. The Legation 
held that a heavy fine would cover the case. The Chinese 
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Government maintained that confiscation was the only 
punishment applicable according to the Regulations, and 
announced that the next time the vessel visited the port 
where she had committed the offence she would be seized. 
Despatches, letters and telegrams of an urgent character 
followed upon this announcement, and a big question with 
many possibilities existed. The owners of the vessel were 
naturally greatly perturbed, and may have consulted a 
Chinese adviser as to what course to pursue. The solution 
can hardly have suggested itself to an Englishman. The 
solution was simple enough. The vessel’s name, we will 
say, was Armour, and the whole correspondence related 
to the s.s, 4vmour. When the steamer Balmer appeared 
in the port, there could be no question of punishing or 
confiscating her. So the ss, Armour died, and the 
s.s, Balmer was born and duly christened by the Registrar 
of Shipping, and all controversy ended. 

So, I think, may have ended the dispute regarding the 
illegal nature of the Municipal Council. The objection to 
it as such existed only in the minds of foreigners, and no 
objection could be raised even by lawyers to a Committee 
of Land-holders, 

For a time, it is true, all correspondence between the 
Council and the Consulate ceased. Mr. Alcock, whose 
popularity had been little, if at all, impaired by the rebuff 
which had been dealt him on this and other occasions by 
the Foreign Office, left for home, and a month or two later 
Mr. Cunningham wrote to Mr. Brooke Robertson, who 
had taken over charge of Her Majesty’s Consulate, asking 
him to request the Taotai to send his quota towards the 
expenses of administration, After that, correspondence 
was gradually resumed, and in 1869 Sir R. Alcock had the 
pleasure of signing, in company with the representatives 
of Russia, France, the United States and Prussia, a 
minute confirming 2 new code of Regulations for the 
Settlements in whose welfare he had been so greatly 
interested. 
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A very interesting fact in connection with the crisis of 
1854 is that the Chinese authorities did nor complain of 
the Municipal Council having exercised powers which had 
not been conferred upon it, nor of having assumed a status 
for which there was no authority. Much resentment, it 
is true, was felt at the slight inflicted upon their officials 
in the opposition to their retinue carrying arms when 
passing through the Settlement. But what the Chinese 
authorities had hoped for and still desired was that the 
powers of the Council should be greater. The difficulty 
of the hour for them was the presence within the Settle- 
ment of some 50,000 Chinese, whose numbers were likely 
to increase indefinitely. The Council had been expected 
to take steps to stop the influx of Chinese and to expel 
Chinese tenants from foreign-owned houses, but the 
Council, when moved by the consular body to take action 
in the matter, replied that it did not appear to them that 
such matters fell within their control, but they undertook 
to take immediate steps to suppress brothels and gambling 
houses, and to see to the removal of such buildings 
as obstructed the public way (ede “ The Story of 
Shanghai,” p. 99). 

As to the objection raised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown to the creation of a municipal body in a foreign 
country, the Chinese did not then, nor for many years 
afterwards, hear nor know what the lawyers were talking 
about. What particular name was assumed by the men 
elected by the Land Renters mattered nothing to them, 
Foreign devils were presumed to have a language of their 
own, but Chinese officers certainly would not Sondescerd 
to ask what was the meaning of their words. 

In conclusion, I would like to lay great stress on the 
valuable work done by Mr. E. Cunningham in his position 
as first Chairman of the Municipal Council. Perusat of the 
records of that time brings out into strong relief his strength 
of character, and the difficulties with which he was faced, 
in the fact that he was an American citizen at the head 
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of a cosmopolitan body established in a British Settlement, 
and in correspondence with a British Consul, through 
whom alone dealings with the native authorities were 
conducted. It is not easy to judge in how great a degree 
the policy of his colleagues on the Council was affected by 
him, or how far his action was the result of their advice, 
but it seems certain that in Mr. E, Cunningham Shanghai 
possessed a leader to whom the place still owes a great debt, 
and that the semi-independence enjoyed by the foreign 
community at the present day is due to the bold and clever 
manner in which, in 1855, he steered the bark of self- 
government through the storm which threatened its ruin 
within twelve months of its being launched. 


DISCUSSION 


Tar Cyarrman (Mr. A. M. Townsenp), opening the discussion, said 
that Shanghai to-day was a magnificent city, but its narrow and tortuous 
streets reminded one of its carly difficulties. And if those narrow streets 
could hardly do justice to the noble buildings which the city could now 
boast, Shanghai yielded the palm to no other city in the East as a shipping, 
commercial, and industrial port. Perhaps in the Western Hemisphere it 
would always be 2 moot point whether Boston or New York was the hub 
of the universe, and in the Eastern Hemisphere there might also be a 
doubt as to whether Shanghai or Hongkong had the honour of being the 
hub of that Hemisphere, but he was quite sure that a Shanghailander had 
no doubts on that point An interesting thing about Shanghai was its 
political, or perhaps he should say its non-political, status. Foreign Powers 
and institutions were fully established there, but at the same time, in their 
midst, there was a republican government and a cosmopolitan republic, 
which, as they had heard, was originally presided over by Mr. Cunningham, 
who was so able a president and chairman. Although Mr. Carles bad 
introduced to them many points of interest, he had also interested them 
by calling to their minds the names of many in whom they recognized old 
and valued friends, Perhaps one of the chief attractions of Shanghai might 
be said to be that republican character with which it had been invested, 
and they had been very much interested in hearing of the growth and 
somewhat precarious development of that system of government which the 
Settlement now enjoyed. Before asking the meeting to pass a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Carles for his interesting lecture, the Chairman said they 
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would all like to hear any remarks from friends present—and there were 
many—who could speak with authonty on the hustory of Shanghai 

Avmrmat Sin EDMUND FREmanTLE remarked that he knew Shanghai 
pretty well for one who had not regularly hved there. He was first there 
m 1853, when it was very interesting because of the rebels’ possession 
of the native town, which the Imperialsts, as they called them, were 
besieging Ther business, m a small fngate, was to prevent the Im- 
periahets from gomg ito the Settlement, and they sometimes used to 
turn out agamst them, and had several httle scnmmages He was not 
there at the time when it was found necessary to storm the Impenalists’ 
capital Shanghai im 1853 struck the speaker as a wonderfully advanced 
place, the Bund was apparently very founshing, and there was a great 
deal of civilzation there, according to his ideas A good many years 
afterwards—in 1892 or r893—he was there as Commander in-Chuef of the 
China Station, and a jubilee was then being celebrated. (Mr. Carles 
interposed, at the request of the speaker, that this might have been the 
jubilee of the opening of the port, which took place in 84a, of of the 
opening of the port to trade m 1843) Sir Edmund continued that he 
recollected, m connection with that visit, that Shangha: was certainly the 
most pleasant place in the Far East, if not the greatest They always had 
very good provisions there—(laughter)—particularly good mutton. There 
was nothing in India that compared with the food they got in Shanghai. 
There was, however, always a good deal of friction there, such as friction 
with the Chinese authonties as to the mghts possessed over Europeans, 
and soon He recollected that the Chima and Japan War was brought on 
to a great extent by the question of a Chinaman or rather, a Korean, who 
had been engaged in plots in Korea, who had been to Japan, then was 
induced to go back to China, and who was murdered m the Shanghar 
Settlement. He believed his name was Kim They allowed the Chmese 
Government to take the body of Kim back to Korea, where it was 
promptly hung, drawn, and quartered, which gave great offence to the 
Japanese. When he was last in Chma, Sir Edmund went on to say, 
although Hongkong was our possession and our solchers were there, yet it 
struck bim that there was something even more interesting about Shangha, 
an spite of the fact that 1t was only pa-tially English, When he was there 
sm 1853 they not only had Mr. Alcock, but Sir Harry Parkes, Vice Consul. 
So there were two very distinguished men there whom he recollected > 
tus happy days, and whom he used to meet a great deal. They were all 
extremely indebted to Mr Carles fur the most interesting paper he 
had read. 

‘Mr Gzorce Jamieson said that Mr. Carles’ paper contained a great 
deal of information which he fancied had not hitherto been made public, 
and which would be valuable for the future histonan of Shangha. But 
where was that historian? It was announced four or five years ago that 
Mr, Lanning was engaged m the preparation of 2 history of the nse and 
growth of the Municipabty, but he bad not beard any more about it It 
was a story that ought to be told, however. No doubt :t had been told, 
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but in @ scattered manner here and there. What was wanted was an 
official history of the growth of that very great institution, the Municipality 
of Shanghai. It illustrated that sort of Empire building that had been 
carried on by Britishers for the past 150 years. “‘Take a handful of 
Britishers and dump them down on foreign soil ; the first thing they do is 
to evolve some sort of home rule.” It illustrated also, Mr. Jamieson 
continued, how very litle help the Home Government gives to those 
pioneers in all parts of the world. Mr. Carles had explained how near 
those Regulations of 1854 came to strangulation at the hands of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The history of Shanghai had still to be written, 
‘and the speaker was sure that Mr. Carles’ paper, which filled up many 
blanks in the already known history of the Settlement, would be a valuable 
contribution to the compilation of that work. He would like, if he might, 
to second the vote of thanks which had been proposed by the Chairman. 
Dr. JouNsTON observed that he fully endorsed all that Mr. Jameson 
had said about Shanghai. The development of the Settlement under the 
segis of foreigners was one of the most remarkable things that had ever 
taken place. A small community of foreigners planted in a little village— 
when Shanghai was opened it was a mere village—had built up the present 
structure. They were given some idea of its growth when they heard of 
taxes amounting to a couple of thousand dollars, while present taxation 
ran into tens of thousands of dollars. But Shanghai was fortunate iv 
having a very able administrative staff of Consuls—they were very able 
men indeed—a good British Minister at Peking, and very able men in the 
Council. Mr. Cunningham, for instance, was one of the ablest men in 
Shanghai amongst the merchants there, and he, of course, contributed 
greatly to the administration of the Municipality. No doubt the Council 
had bad a chequered career ; but it was marvellous that, in spite of all the 
troubles that bad occurred in Shanghai, they had managed to administer 
the Settlement so well, It certainly well deserved to be called a model 
Settlement, and he knew of no other place that had prospered in the way 
Shanghai had done, and where the government had been carried on in 
such a satisfactory manner. There had been differences often with the 
Chinese, but they had been amicably arranged. Moreover, the citizens 
of Shanghai had been so patriotic. They had not only attended to their 
own business relations, but had taken an interest in the welfare of the 
Chinese. He spoke from personal knowledge of one part of the philan- 
thropic work carried on there—the Chinese Hospital, which was founded 
by Hobson and then carried on by Drs. Lockhart and Henderson. The 
speaker bad had the privilege of being in charge of that hospital for 
twenty-one years. At the beginning it was a emall Chinese building with 
about eight or ten beds, but before he left the Settlement he had had the 
pleasure of being able to get, with the assistance of the Taotai, the rest- 
dents of Shanghai, and the Consul, « foreign building which was capable 
of taking in seventy patients. Since that time the hospital had been very 
much further enlarged. For instance, with regard to the vaccination of 
the Chinese, there used to be from 200 to 300 cases a year, but when he 
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left thirteen years ago there were 15,000 to 16,000 vaccinations every year 
He merely mentioned this to sbow that the foreigners in Shanghai took 
the hveliest interest in the Chinese In was a great matter that such 
a large community as that, with such enormous interests, had gone on 
quietly to this time without any serious catastrophe There wag, it was 
true, one riot in the French Settlement which mght have been senous 
‘There was a little bloodshed then, but that was settled. It was due, he was 
afraid, to some httle mismanagement However, he thought that Shanghai 
‘was one of the most interesting places he had ever seen or read about, and 
the early history that Mr. Carles had given them ought to be published, 
he hoped 1t would be They were very much indebted to Mr Carles for 
unearthmg these facts, which, if he had not done sa, they would probably 
never have heard of 

Mr Locxuarr said he had been particularly mterested in what Dr 
Jobnston had said He was inclined to think that he was the oldest 
inhabitant of Shanghai present, for he could go back to 1850, although he 
could not say that his recollection went back so far as that He was born 
in the precincts of Dr. Lockbart’s hospital That hospital was really the 
forerunner of the important work that was being carned on not only there, 
but at Peking, m the Union Hospital He was m Shanghai in tts early 
days, as well as in his own—when he came away, as a matter of fact, he 
was only fifteen months old—so he could not give very much tnformation 
about it. And he had only been there once since, for about a week, 
although his connection with the East had been intimate But if his late 
father were present he was quite sure he could have spoken very fully 
about it, and could have given many facts that would be mteresting 
Admiral Fremantle had mentioned his uncle, Sir Harry Parkes, who was 
largely instrumental in the development of Shanghai, and who spent 
a great deal of his early life there He believed he went out there to the 
speaker's father as a boy of sixteen, he worked nght through the Civil 
Service and the Diplomatic Sernce until he became Bntish Mimster in 
Japan and afterwards at Peking It had been wtcnsely interesting to the 
speaker to attend the meeting 

ApMrraL Sik EpMuND FREMANII£ remarked that he would like to add 
that dunng the China and Japan War the Japanese wished to go up the 
Yangtsze It was suggested that they were gomg to destroy the Shanghai 
arsenal, and that they would probably more or less destroy Shanghai He 
had orders, which were not then made pubhe, to prevent the Japanese 
fleet going up the Yangtsze—and he did prevent them. 

‘Mr Jamreson observed in that connection that he was in Shangha at 
the time when the Japanese War was at its height He well remembered 
avisit from the Taotat one Sunday afternoon, who came to say that he 
had telegraphic instructions from the Viceroy at Nanking to get ready a 
lot of junks filled with stones to be sunk on the Woosung Bar, as they 
were afraid of a raid by the Japanese Navy The sinking of the junks 
would have barred the Japanese, no doubt, but it would have also blocked 
access by merchant steamers and stopped the busmess of the port The 
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situation was cerious, and a sort of council was held to see what could be 
done. The suggestion was made that the alarm was ill founded, and that 
possibly an undertaking might be got from the Japanese not to interfere 
with the trade of Shanghai. Thereupon a telegram was sent to the 
Foreign Office, who iromediately wired to Tokio. On the Monday after- 
noon they had a wire from the British Minister there to say, “I have an 
undertaking in writing from the Japanese Government to refrain from 
hostile action against Shanghai and its approaches.” This was com- 
municated to the Chinese. The junks were never sunk, and the trade 
of the port was not interrupted. 

The Lacrorer said he might recall one little incident in connection 
with Sir Harry Parkes. When that blockade took place at Shanghai— 
when 1,400 sail were held up by one ten-gun brig, H.M.S. Citiders— 
Mr. Alcock had reduced the naval strength in port by despatching 
H.MS. Espfidgle, with Mr. Parkes on board, to Nanking to obtain redress 
for the outrage on Messrs. Medhurst, Lockhart, and Muirhead ; and Mr. 
Parkes came back with the right answer. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, and the meeting then 
terminated. 
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BOHEMIA: HER STORY AND HER CLAIMS 
By Francis P. MarcHant 


« Jsem Cech, a kdo je vic?” (I am a Bohemian, and who ts more?) — 
Natronal Proverb 


“ Bohemim ! there 1s not an art 

In which thy sons have not excelled , 
Thy wares were sold in every mart, 

And praise from enemies compelled 
Now Brozik, with a painter’s skill, 

From history has waked the dead , 
Bohemna, that has great men stull, 

Nor are thy days of glory fled" 

¥. P. Korra 


“From early times surrounded by Germans, the Cechs* would seem to 
have lost the anarchic inconsistency, the fatalistic insouciance, which have 
always been the charm and the bane of the Slavs, to have in good stead 
assimilated some of the trepressble energy and methodical industry so 
charactenstic of their Teutonic neighbours, and to have typified these 
qualities in the indefatigable martellato of their speech."—Dr NevitL 
Foxses. 


Some apology may be due for offering an account of a 
Central European nationality in a Review devoted mainly 
to Eastern lands and their problems. In view of the kin- 
ship of the Cechs with their fellow-Slavs, the Russians, the 
important relations of the latrer to Oriental affairs—has 
not Mme. Olga Novikoff described for us Russia's faith 
in victory ?—and the fact that Bohemia deserves world- 
wide sympathy and comprehension in consequence of her 
immeasurably difficult position under the great conflict, 
justification may be pleaded for these pages. If to any 
extent sympathy and interest should be evoked by this 


* ‘The name Cech (pronounced Chekh) 1s generally wntten in the Polish 
form Crech, French Tcheque 
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brief statement of the Cech position and case, then it will 
not have appeared in vain. The generous indulgence of 
readers is confidently anticipated. 

“Un petit peuple et une grande nation,” wrote Madame 
Georges Sand to a Prague lady long ago, with respect to 
Bohemia. Few words have suffered more in popular connota- 
tion than the name “ Bohemian,” except, perhaps, ‘‘Alsatian.” 
From Paris came the operatic expression, “vie de Bohéme,” 
evoking roystering visions of Montmartre and the Quartier 
Latin, and in quite serious works ‘‘ Bohemian” was 
synonymous with gipsy. Our object here is to show that 
Bohemia, reluctantly linked to the chariot of the Central 
Powers, or, more precisely, to the Austrian Empire, deserves 
present sympathy and claims future co-operation from the 
Entente Powers in achieving emancipation. In 1911 the 
Royal City of Prague welcomed the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir T. Vezey Strong) and a civic deputation on their 
official visit to Austria, and afterwards the then Mayor 
of Prague, and his colleagues, were—in company with 
representatives of other cities—the honoured guests-of the 
City of London. The Bohemian University of Prague, 
at whose head are men of European distinction, have 
established an English seminary, and a Prague English 
Circle was inaugurated for study of English and American 
literatures. On more than one occasion the writer has 
been asked for information as to the conduct of English 
hospitals and other institutions, for the guidance of Prague 
administrators. Lately decorations were conferred by 
H.M. the Tsar upon Cech volunteers with the French 
army in Champagne, and numbers are serving in the 
Russian ranks, and have won over 500 crosses and medals 
of St. George. During the Russian occupation of the 
Dukla Pass a year ago, two battalions of the 28th Austrian 
Regiment of Infantry, entirely composed of Cechs and 
nicknamed “The Children of Prague,” surrendered to a 
handful of Russians without fighting. In consequence, 
this regiment was struck for ever out of the list of Austrian 
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regiments, and every fifth man and all the officers remain- 
ing were shot by German and Hungarian soldiers. The 
Cechs in Great Britain, in the early days of the War, 
offered their services to the War Office, and are ready to 
serve as soon as permission 1s granted. The numerous 
Cech colonies in America have been very active in the 
cause of the Allies. In addition to generous donations 
to the Allies’ Red Cross work, it is largely due to their 
efforts that German propaganda has been exposed and 
counteracted, intrigues of German and Austrian officials 
denounced, munition strikes frustrated, etc. 

No wonder, then, that, as Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson said 
before the Royal Society of Arts, 

“ Just as the harmless Anatolian peasant 1s fighting the battles of Enver 
Pasha-~—the murderer of his commander-in-chief, his Grand Vizier, and 
now his Heir-apparent—so the thirty-five milbon Slavs and Latins of the 
Central Empires are bemg used as ‘food for cannon’ in a death struggle 
agamst their own kinsmen and their dearest national sdeals Thus the 
moain task before us, if we are really to reconstruct Europe on new and 
healthy nes, must be to detach these peoples from their present thraldom 
to Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, to liberate the Slay democracies of 
Central Europe, and to secure to them the means of progress and organiza- 
tton upon a national and independent basis.” 

Ic is tempting to dilate at length on the history of 
Bohemia and the Cechs, but only a meagre outline is pos- 
sible. Count Lutzow modestly styles his history a “sketch,” 
and in the preface regrets that, though the materials were in 
his possession, he had neither time nor opportunity for 
writing a complete history in English. In his words, 

“The bistory of Bohemu, so little known to English readers, may be 
regarded as a drama, and even, perhaps, as a tragedy.” 

It is maintained that the Slavs were in the diamond- 
shaped area known as Bohemia (home of the Boii) long 
before the Christian era; but though in a majority, they 
were not the only inhabitants. The Boii were Celts, and 
the Marcomanni, who opposed Marcus Aurelius, were 
Teutons. The tribal name Cech gradually extended, and at 
length covered the whole of the Slavic tribes of Bohemia, 
between whom and their German neighbours age-long 
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rivalry has persisted. (It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
the opening observations on the relations of early Slavs 
and Germans in ‘“‘ The Jugoslav Question,” in the Astatic 
Review of February 15 last.) The great Slav State of 
Samo, who defeated his Frankish rival Dagobert, was of 
short duration. The introduction of Christianity by way of 
Moravia is associated with the hononred names of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius of Constantinople, the ‘ Apostles to 
the Slavs,” but their mission met with hostility from the 
German (Roman) clergy. The “Good King Wenceslas ” 
of our carol was Prince St. Vaclav, the pious and charit- 
able son of St, Ludmilla, slain by his heathen brother 
Boleslav in 935.* (We have visited the town of Stard 
Boleslav [Alt Bunzlau], where the murder occurred, and 
seen the memorial shrine, pictures, and relics of the saint.) 
To St. Vojtéch (Adalbert), Bishop of Prague, belongs the 
honour of completing the establishment of Christianity. The 
‘Tartars, who overran Russia and permanently affected the 
future history of that country, were repulsed in the mountain 
passes by Wenceslas I.,and did not gain a footing in Bohemia, 
The greatest King was Piemysl Ottokar II., whose 
conquests extended to the Adriatic, but whose death in 
battle against Rudolph of Hapsburg proved a disaster for 
his country. King John of Luxemburg, the knight-errant 
whose campaigns extended from Russia to Italy and 
France, touches English history in his romantic death, 
when, old and blind, he perished at Creyy fighting on 
behalf of Philip of Valois against Edward III. and the 
Black Prince. As Macaulay sings, 
“ Look how the Liou of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw strikes the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he, as he turned to fight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bobemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Czesar’s eagle shield.” 
His son, the Emperor Charles 1V., was of far more value 
to Bohemia than John had ever been, and was popularly 

* The saint has been blamed for subservience to the Germans end their 

energetic ruler Henry the Fowler. Boleslav, who afterwards became 2 
Christian, vigorously opposed them. 
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honoured as “father of the country” (ofec vlas#i), a title 
afterwards bestowed on Palacky. To Charles is due the 
foundation of the University of Prague (1348), the building 
of the nové mésto (new town) and the treasure castle Karliv 
Tyn (Karlstein), and his name is preserved in the watering- 
place Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad). The corrupt state of the 
Church and irregularities among the clergy, productive of 
momentous consequences in due course, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, who supported the reformers Wald- 
hauser and Milic, predecessors of Hus. Anne, daughter 
of Charles, lies beside her husband, our Richard IL, in 
Westminster Abbey. The doctrines of Wycliffe were 
studied and largely adopted in Bohemia, where, indeed, 
they exerted more durable influence than the Lollard move- 
ment in England. We can only mention the Papal schism, 
the secession of German students from Prague University, 
the zeal of Hus and Jerome, the irresolution of King 
Wenceslas IV., the Council of Constance, and the martyr- 
dom of Hus in spite of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe-conduct. 
This last led to the national movement, and ultimately to 
the Hussite wars. The Church Reformers were ranged 
into several parties, of which the liberal Utraquists and the 
more rigorous Taborites were the chief representatives. 
Thanks to the citizens of Prague and the indomitable 
flail-bearing peasant warriors under John Zidka, the vast 
international crusade organized by Pope Martin V. and 
the Emperor Sigismund against Bohemia melted away. 
The history of the country for long years is occupied with 
the religious struggles, the foiled attempts of Sigismund to 
occupy the Bohemian throne—in which he succeeded near 
the end of his life—the exploits of the blinded General 
Zitka, the intervention of the Polish Prince Sigismund 
Korybut, the Hussite invasions of Germany, and the 
abortive crusades of Cardinals Beaufort and Cesarini. 
The elected Utraquist noble, King George of Podébrad, 
has always been venerated by his countrymen, but was un- 
able to founda dynasty. Atthis time we read of the rise of 
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the Bohemian Brethren (Wxztas Fratrum), whose spiritual 
descendants are the Moravians. The movement originated 
by Luther found ready adherents in Bohemia, and the 
German Reformer declared that “ we had all been Hussites 
without knowing it.” With Ferdinand I. the Hapsburg 
rule began, and the introduction of the Jesuits, with conse- 
quent trouble for the Brethren. Protestantism in varying 
forms was the religion of the majority of Bohemians 
during the early years of the unfortunate and eccentric 
Emperor Rudolph I1., but the vigorous Catholic measures 
of the Spanish Court and neighbouring Princes had their 
effects throughout Austria. The tension came to a crisis in 
May, 1618, when the Royal Councillors Martinic and 
Slavata were defenestvated by the Protestant nobles from 
the Hradéany windows, the first act of the disastrous 
Thirty Years’ War. Ferdinand II. was deposed by the 
Provisional Government, and Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
was elected. (His Queen was Elizabeth, daughter of our 
James I., and their son was Prince Rupert, the dashing 
Cavalier cavalry leader.) His brief reign was a failure, 
and the victory of the Imperial forces under Maximilian of 
Bavaria, Tilly, and Bouquoi, at Bild Hora (White Moun- 
tain) in November, 1620, deprived Bohemia of her 
independence. 

The White Mountain battle—which Bohemian peasants 
even now call “our late disaster”—was followed by 
merciless executions of Bohemian noblemen and Prague 
citizens, others of whom were driven into exile. (The 
square of the old Town Hall, Prague, has witnessed as 
ghastly reprisals as the Grande Place at Brussels.) The 
Roman Catholic Church was firmly established in Bohemia, 
and Ferdinand 1].* was incited by Jesuit counsellors to 

* Mr. H. Wickham Steed (“The Hapsburg Monarchy”) writes: 
“ Ferdinand, drawing his inspiration from the Virgin Mary under Jesuit 
guidance, accomplished the terrible miracle of transforming Austria 1m 
thirty years from a Protestant into a Catholic country. Determined to 
save the souls of his people, he fulfilled to the letter his saying: ‘Better 
a Gesert than a land of heretics.’” 
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destroy all traces of Bohemian independence and learning. 
(The term Pfaffenkaiser, sometimes applied to Charles IV., 
ig more appropriate to this grim fanatic.) Priests accom- 
panied by soldiers roamed all over the country burning 
books and wrecking monuments. Bohemian estates were 
distributed among Germans, Spaniards, and Walloons, and 
among others the enigmatic Wallenstein (properly Wald- 
styn or Waldstein) acquired immense wealth. It is 
understood that one of his ambitions was the throne of 
Bohemia. The Swedish invasion under Gustavus Adolphus 
should have rallied the Bohemian Protestants, but achieved 
nothing. Two eminent Bohemian exiles were John Amos 
Komensky (Comenius), the educationist, and Vaclav 
Hollar, the artist and drawing master to the young Stuart 
Princes. The resultant persecutions were considered to 
surpass those by Turks and Tartars. German was sub- 
stituted by law, and the Bohemian language was considered 
as following the tongues of the Elbe and Baltic Slavs into 
oblivion. The forces of Frederick the Great incessantly 
invaded the country, and his defeat at Kolin on the Elbe 
was the sequel to a victory over the Russians at Zorndorf. 
The whole story is related by the Sorbonne Professor, 
Ernest Denis, in his excellent work “La Bohéme depuis 
Ja Montagne Blanche.” 

A revival took place in the reign of the enlightened 
Joseph II., when the Jesuits were suppressed, serfdom was 
abolished, and permission given to print Bohemian books, 
The Bohemian Society of Sciences was founded, and in 
1818 the Society of the Bohemian Museum, of which 
Goethe* was a member. With increasing racial self- 
realization political aspirations began, though Napoleon’s 
proclamation to the nation was ineffectual. The historian 
and statesman Francis Palacky declined membership of 
the German Frankfort Parliament, and a Slav Congress 
was opened at Prague in 1848, when Europe was afflicted 


* In one of bis conversations reported by Eckermann, Goethe declared : 
“Der Bobmen ist ein eigenes Land: ich bin dort immer gem gewesen.” 
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with revolutionary fever. An unfortunate outcome was 
the bombardment of Prague by Prince Windischgratz. 
The Slovaks* of Hungary and Moravia, brother-Slavs of 
the Cechs, whose language is practically identical—Protes- 
tant Slovaks use the Cech Bible—were adroitly rendered 
subservient to Budapest in 1867 by the operation of Beust’s 
Ausgleich, which placed Bohemia at the mercy of Vienna. 
The Slovaks have suffered severely from Magyar confis- 
cation of school money and premises. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph promised in 1871 to accept the Bohemian 
crown in St. Vitus’s Cathedral, but this has never been 
fulfilled. As Mc. Thomas Capek, the American-Bohemian 
editor, writes, 

“Te must not be forgotten that, mnce the formation of the Tnple Alliance, 
Berlin influence at Vienna, always great, had become predommmant. If 
the two Teutonic partners were agreed on any one thing, it was on the 
Proposition that Slavic trees in Austria should not grow too tall” 

The apostles of Kuétur uniformly consider themselves as 
veritable children of the light, and charitably regard non- 
Teutonic rivals as outcasts. Were Cechs, Slovaks, and 
other Slavs willing to accept crumbs from the rich Teutonic 
table in grateful docility, all would indubitably be well for 
them, think their opponents; but the Slavs have long 
realized intellectual emancipation and national conscious- 
ness, “Is not Prague an unpleasant place to live in?” 
we were once asked in the train by a Dresden lady who 
had not been there. “Warum ?" we inquired; but not 
receiving any explanation, proceeded to make it clear that 
we had passed about a week there most happily. Scarcely 
any other people have endured more than the Bohemians 
from ‘‘burking” and “ bowdlerizing” of intelligence intended 

* They were among the carliest settlers in Hungary, and formed an 
amportant element of Svatopluk’s Moravian kingdom, subsequently being 
reckoned among other Slavs and Magysrs. The language has been styled 
a Cech dialect, but there are many orthographical differences. The famous 
Pan-Slav poet, Jan Kollar, was of Slovak origin, and recognized Slay 
Junsmen in Cossacks returning from Austerhtz, to whom bis advances were 
welcome. The Slovak Mafia was prohibited in 1874. An exhibition of 
Slovak art was held at the Doré Gallery a few years ago. 
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for foreigners, which frequently had to pass through 
unfriendly hands, 

It will be profitable to consider whether Bohemia and 
her sons have not, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
achieved considerable triumphs in art, science, music, and 
other spheres of activity. ‘“ Hundred-towered, golden 
Prague,” formerly thought of, if at all, as some obscure 
provincial town, studiously omitted from “ Kultural ” 
tourist-maps, presents a Slav and not a Teuton aspect. 
The dismal old alleys and courts of the Josephov, noticed 
on our first visit, have been replaced by handsome streets 
and shops. Considered by Humboldt as the most beauti- 
ful inland town in Europe, the view of Prague from the 
Petéin tower or the Strahov monastery garden is enchant- 
ing, and civic pride justly runs high. 

The beauties of Prague do not exhaust the attractions 
of Bohemia for the visitor. Kutndé Hora (Kuttenberg) is 
an old silver-mining town and mint, alternately in the 
possession of the Emperor Sigismund and Zizka's Taborites, 
where we saw the Church of St. Barbara consecrated after 
restoration. Enjoyable excursions may be made to the 
Cesky R4j (Bohemian Paradise), near the Riesengebirge, 
where Waldstyn had vast estates, and the castle Trosky 
and Hrubé Skala rock formations are interesting. The 
Hussite stronghold Tabor, with its huge gates and battle- 
ments, would be readily recognized by its founder Zizka 
were he to come to life once more. Many weeks could be 
spent in exploration of the romantic Sumava (Béhmerwald) 
region, where we have wandered over mountain and forest 
land in company with a local professor. Gladly would we 
enlarge on mountaineering expeditions on the Bohemian- 
Bavarian frontier, and talk of Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
chateau Hluboka (Frauenberg), near Budéjovice (Bud- 
weis), the wide panorama from Svatobor view-tower, 
stately ruins like Velhartice Castle, rambles in deep-wooded 
solitudes by mountain tarns, but must refrain. Strakonice 
was the home of a popular Bohemian figure, Svanda 
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Duddk, a kind of “Pied Piper” of magic powers whose 
name is given to a satirical journal. Even now, in stormy 
weather, older peasants speak timorously of the “ Wild 
Huntsman” tearing through the forests with his grisly crew. 

Bohemian celebrity in art goes back to the days of 
Charles IV., who assembled eminent artists and encouraged 
the Prague school of painting. A monument of this period 
is the castle Karliv Tyn (Karlstein), his treasure-house and 
fortress, renovated of late years. The troubles and unrest 
of succeeding reigns temporarily checked artistic develop- 
ment, although Rudolph II. was a distinguished patron of 
art and science and encouraged the embellishment of the 
city, and reference has been made to Jesuit vandalism. The 
fame of Vaclav Hollar, who sketched the progress of the 
Great Fire from the tower of St. Mary Overies, was perhaps 
enhanced through his exile. Coming to modern times, most 
visitors have seen, in the old Town Halil, Vaclav Brozik's 
large pictures representing “The Condemnation of John 
Hus” and “ The Election of George of Podébrad.” Thanks 
to the work of art societies (eg.. Umélecka Beseda and 
“Manes,” after that artist whose work adorns the famous 
town hall clock), a number of rising painters have come to 
the front, and art exhibitions have been regularly organized. 
It is a matter of regret that we cannot dwell on representa- 
tive names, In the sphere of sculpture, it is necessary to 
mention Sucharda’s* great monument to Palacky, and the 
gigantic statue of Good King Wenceslas by Professor 
Myslbek, which we saw at a Prague exhibition. Mr. 
Henry Hantich, journalist and author of a practical 
Bohemian-French grammar, has written a handsome work, 
“L’Art Tcheque,” illustrated with masterpieces, and 
another on ‘La Musique Tcheque.” The American 
Professor W. S. Monroe is the author of an excellent 
popular work on Bohemia, in which he treats of every 
department of artistic, industrial, and social life. Mr. James 

* While this article was in proof, we heard that Professor Stanislav 
Sucharda passed away on May s. 
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Baker, author of “ A Forgotten Great Englishman” (Peter 
Payne, the Hussite), has long been known as a high English 
authority on the country. 

A stout volume would be required to discuss Bohemian 
musical predominance. Where there is a Slav woman, 
says Safatk, there is a song, and the Cechs possess a 
singing accent especially noticeable when speaking foreign 
languages. The national hymn is Kae domov mij (Where 
is my home), Tyl’s poem, to a bewitching melody by Skroup, 
in which Bohemia is described as a rustic paradise, where 
gallant spirits inhabit sturdy frames in a country beloved 
of God. At the handsome National Theatre native operas 
are rendered by skilled masters. Mozart, Liszt, Wagner, 
Berlioz, and other eminent composers, produced their works 
at Prague, and since their days Dvotak, Smetana, Fibich, 
and many more, have demonstrated native talent to the 
world, Antonin Dvofék achieved world-fame after struggles 
with almost insurmountable difficulties connected with his 
humble peasant origin. Kubelik and Miss Marie Hall are 
two of the distinguished violinists from the Prague Conser- 
vatoire, and pupils of the celebrated Professor Sevcik who 
is well known in England. 

Professor Louis Leger, the veteran Parisian Slavophil 
whose friendship we greatly value, compares the history 
of Bohemia to that of the Slav manuscript preserved at 
Rheims, once belonging to the Sazava monastery, which 
attracted the attention of Tsars Peter the Great and 
Nicholas 1. Literary monuments in Bohemian abound 
after the twelfth century. The three periods of develop- 
ment of the language are—(1) First efforts; (2) maturity, 
from the fifteenth century to the White Mountain; and 
(3) romantic revival. Russian and other Slavonic scholars 
often encounter familiar words and phrases. The Poles 
availed themselves of Cech translations of the Scriptures, 
Kings Casimir and Vladislav Jagellon wrote Cech re- 
scripts, and Bohemian became the diplomatic language of 
Lithuania. For English students, Professor Dr. W. R. 
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Morfill’s grammar has not been superseded, and the dic- 
tionary of Professor V. E. Mourek (Hon. LL.D., Glasgow) 
—beloved by English residents and visitors to Prague— 
still holds the field. (We first met this kindly scholar— 
“ Tatiiek” Mourck of his students—at the Tycho Brahe 
festival in rg01, receiving from him as cordial a welcome 
as to a delegate, and thus a friendship began broken only 
by his death.) EarlySBohemian literature has been dis- 
cussed by Professor Morfill in bis work on Slavonic 
literature, and Count Lutzow has written a general account, 
John Hus, besides his work of Church reform, succeeded 
in improving Cech orthography, and was as fierce against 
Germanisms as the Jewish hero Nehemiah who beat 
children for speaking half Hebrew and half Philistine. 
Dalimil’s Chronicle, the moral philosophy of Thomas of 
Stitny, and the democratic doctrines of Peter Chelticky— 
which won the enthusiasm of Count L. N. Tolstoy—have 
all survived, and Count Lutzow chose the Bohemian his- 
torians as the subject of his Oxford Ilchester lectures. 
The famous Krélicksé%Bible was translated by the Bohemian 
Brethren. Komensky’s “ Labyrinth of the World,” a pes- 
simistic allegory suggestive of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” 
has been translated by{Count Lutzow. ‘The glory of the 
Bohemian national and literary revival centres round the 
names of Dobrovsky (grammarian), Jungmann (lexicog- 
rapher, whose translation of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
formed a model for the poetic language), Kollar (Pan-Slav 
poet), Safartk (antiquary), and Palacky (historian), who wrote 
under a repressive censorship. Sir John Bowring and the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw introduced Bohemian poetry to 
English readers, and the recent death of Francis, Count 
Lutzow (D. Litt. Oxon., Ph. D. Prague), historian of Bohemia 
and Prague, biographer of John Hus and chronicler of the 
Hussite wars, host to numerous visitors at the beautiful 
Chateau de Zampach, is an irreparable loss to Bohemia. 
The exhaustive work on Bohemian literature by Drs. Jan 
and Arne Novak runs into nearly 700 closely printed pages. 
YOu. 1X, L 
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With regard to industry, Bohemia is a flourishing agri- 
cultural land with ‘‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” 
In rural districts the charming peasant costumes may still] 
be seen on festal occasions. Madame Renata TyrSova, 
widow of the Sokol chieftain, has written on the subject. 
Professor Monroe refers to the intervention of the Jews in 
the land question; but those who would examine Jewish 
problems and influence in Austria must be referred to Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s volume (v.s.). The numerous and bulky 
railway-trucks of beet-sugar tell their own tale. Hops are 
extensively cultivated, and beer is a staple industry. We 
have seen every process at Plzen (Pilsen), from laying 
down grains to bottling the renowned product. In manu- 
facture of glass Bohemia stands on a high level, and the 
garnet jewellery is everywhere in evidence. A chapter 
would be necessary for a full account of industrial con- 
ditions. The complaint of the Bohemians is that the 
Government makes too heavy demands upon them in 
order to meet revenue deficits from poorer provinces, 
such as the Tyrol and Galicia. ‘‘ They take our money, 
and give us nothing in return,” said a professor to us on 
the occasion of a strike of University students on account 
of inadequate class-rooms. 

As with all the Slavs, religious feeling is deep; but the 
Cechs smilingly affect a Gallio-like attitude to the Churches. 
The late American philanthropist, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a 
study of New York Bohemians, quoted a Bohemian clergy- 
man on his people: “* They are Roman Catholics by birth, 
infidels by necessity, and Protestants by history and in- 
clination.” A most interesting national institution, adopted 
in Russia and other Slav countries, is the Sokol (Falcon) 
brotherhood for mental and physical culture. Thousands 
of members take part in the quadrennial gatherings on the 
Letna plain at Prague, and on one occasion a team won 
the silver shield of the National Physical Recreation 
Society in London. The Sokol organization has been 
dissolved by the Vienna Government as “dangerous to 
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the State.” Well-favoured, pretty children are a main 
feature of this delightsome Jand ; and besides visiting town 
and country schools, we have been over the municipal 
institutions for waifs and derelicts. Dr, Dvorak, head of 
the foundling hospital at Vinohrady, is a recognized 
authority on the social problem. 

To conclude, Bohemia eagerly looks for the final victory 
of the Entente Powers and the disintegration of the 
Hapsburg Empire. Professor T. G. Masaryk, the eminent 
exiled philosopher, now occupying a Chair at London 
University, bas lectured at King's College on the aspira- 
tions of Bohemia. (It was Professor Masaryk who fear- 
lessly exposed the shady procedure of the Government in 
the “treason trial” at Agram and the Friedjung prosecu- 
tion.) In his own words, 

“‘Hustory shows that since the eighteenth century the pnnciple of 
nationality has grown stronger, and received more and more political 
recognition. National individualities, ther language and culture, have 
steadily gained ground all over Europe, and linguistic rights have been 
gradually codified. These nghts have been and still are advocated by 
Ttaly, by the Austro-Hunganan and Balkan nations; they are advocated 
by Germany herself. How, then, can Germany or any other uation clam 
for herself this mght, and at the same time refuse it to others?” 

A committee of Cechs abroad—the Cech National 
Alliance in Great Britain, America, France, and Russia— 
has been formed, to propagate the cause of Cecho-Slovdk 
independence, and to support the cause of the Allies. The 
forming of an independent Cecho-Slovak State, they claim, 
means the deliverance of more than nine millions of Slavs, 
who otherwise will be again forced to serve the purposes of 
Pan-Germanism. Independent Bohemia, Poland united 
under Russia, and a united Jugoslav State—-these three, 
declare the Cechs, form the only effective barrier against 
the Pan-German policy of “ Berlin-Bagdad,” and at the 
same time the best guarantee of future peace. A projected 
Elbe-Danube canal, linking the North Sea to the Black, 
would be cut, by way of the Moidau, in South Bohemia, 
disregarding Bohemian interests. Ata meeting organized 
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by the Alliance in London in March, presided over by 
Sir George Makgill, Bart., at which Mr. W. Joynson- 
Hicks, m.p., was the chief speaker, the following resolution 
was unanimously carried : 

“To urge upon the Bntwh Government that, amongst the clams of 
smaller nations to whom freedom shall be assured, those of the Cechs 
should not be overlooked, and that in the terms of peace Cech National 
Independence should be included.” 

It is reported that since the outbreak of the War, Bohemia 
has been subjected to a reign of terror. Over 1,200 civilians 
and a great many soldiers have been sentenced to death ; 
the possession of a copy of the Grand Duke’s Manifesto 
‘was treated as a sufficient reason for this penalty. Influential 
deputies languish in prison, leading newspapers are muzzled 
or suppressed, wives and daughters of Cech patriots are 
prosecuted, and the property of rich and poor is confiscated 
wholesale. When the American Ambassador in Vienna 
attempted intervention on behalf of Miss Alice Masaryk 
and Mme. Benes, Prague ladies imprisoned without trial 
since October last, the Austrian Government curtly rebuffed 
his efforts, With this our narrative must end. 

A rendering is appended of a poem by the late Professor 
J. V. Sld&dek, translator of Shakspeare and Coleridge. 
This incident is related of a body of gallant men who died 
standing on a small area called the Star Park. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
The battle lost, the hosts all ited away, 
Except three hundred heroes by the wall 
“ Defiance 1s in vain, now yield or fall 
Firm by the wall three hundred stood that day 


Armed foes m front, behind, on every side, 
Afar, tuc blue Bobemuan bills looked down . 
‘Those farmyards white, those hut roofs clothed in brown ' 
For these they would not yield, for these they died! 


‘The cannon thundered—there was work for spears 
Great oaks above them quivered with the sound , 

Dead, man by man, each by the wall appears— 
Dead, man by man, but upright each 1s found. 

The monarch fied , the swan cries from bts lands 

“ Lost 1s the realm, yet with her dead she stands !” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


FAMINE PROTECTION WORKS IN BRITISH 
BUNDELKUND 


By Henry Marsh, C.LE., M.I.C.E. 


Tuer are, I believe, many derivations of the word Bundel- 
kund. The generally accepted one is based on the legend 
of the founder of the clan attempting his own sacrifice. The 
word “bund” in Hindi signifies a drop, and it is claimed 
that the territory got its name from the drops of blood that 
fell from the hero. 

The Commissionership of Bundelkund forms the most 
southern division of the United Provinces. It covers an 
area of 10,453 square miles—z.e., a little larger than Bel- 
gium. The population amounts to 2,107,000. The head- 
quarters are at Jhansi. The map indicates the four 
districts of the division-—Jhansi, Jalaun, Banda, and 
Hamirpur. 

The Jumna forms the northern boundary, and the upper 
ranges of the Vindhyans lie on the southern limits. From 
these hills to the Jumna there is a rapid slope, and this con- 
figuration is marked by the course of the rivers. 

The most important of these are the Betwa, the Dassan, 
and the Ken, These streams are a distinct feature of the 
country. Tremendous floods rush down them in the mon- 
soon, and in the course of time have eroded huge channels, 
sometimes a mile or so broad, and fifty or a hundred feet 
deep. This action has led to severe ravining on both banks, 
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Deep gullies run out on each side three and four miles in 
length, and cause much destruction of good land. 

The denudation is therefore ruinous, and, worse than 
that, the deep chasms are always draining away the subsoil 
water and hindering weil irrigation. Unchecked the rivers 
are, therefore, the cause of much ruin ; but if controlled by 
tall masonry dams at suitable points, the resulting storage 
lakes become a great blessing. The soil of the Bundelkund 
plains consists largely of disintegrated trap rock. It is black 
in colour, and known as “mar” in the vernacular. It is 
very retentive of moisture, but requires irrigation in dry 
seasons. During the rains it is impassable; in other 
seasons it becomes very hard, with wide cracks in it. There 
are poorer and lighter-coloured varieties of this soil. One 
of the commonest is called “kabar.” Regarding it there 
is a native proverb, which explains that “kabar” soil is 
too wet to plough one morning, and too dry and hard next 
morning. 

These conditions are mentioned to show why Bundelkund. 
is liable to famine. It has no industry but agriculture. If 
the rain is heavy and continuous, no sowings can be effected 
until this season is past. If the rain is not sufficient, the 
ground is too hard to plough. 

It may be added that the precarious state of this tract of 
country has long exercised the thoughts of the supreme 
and local governments, Added to the difficulties already 
detailed, the actual labourer is scarce and the spring-level 
isdeep. The average Bundelkundi is undoubtedly a slack 
individual, though he is a good fellow, and liked by people 
who know him well. It is believed, however, that the 
relief measures which it is now proposed to sketch are 
gradually stirring him up to a comparative condition of 
energy. 

The construction of an irrigation canal with its source in 
the Betwa River was advocated as far back as 1855, but 
the matter was dropped on account of the anarchy and 
subsequent want of funds following the sad events of 1857. 
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The drought of 1868-69 brought the matter to the fore 
again, Lord Mayo was then Viceroy, and he was a strong 
advocate for utilizing the big rivers of Bundelkund in irri- 
gating the country. 

With this far-seeing policy in view, he directed the 
Irrigation Department to send out survey parties for the 
Projection and completion of finished schemes for the 
harnessing of the Betwa, Dassan, and Ken Rivers. The 
lamentable death of this famous Viceroy in 1872 threw his 
bold schemes into abeyance. His successor wasa financier, 
and determined to look with no favour on engineering 
projects, which could not return a yield of 5 per cent. 
Hence the irrigation projects in Bundelkund languished. 
Storage works are always costly, and can rarely give 
further promise than that ot protection against famine. In 
one way there was an advantage in this delay. Irrigation 
science was not well developed at the time. The harness- 
ing of the Bundelkund rivers presented most difficult 
problems, which could not have been well tackled by 
engineers inexperienced in this particular line. Their 
survey reports and discharge observations were, however, 
very useful. But if these had then materialized into sanc- 
tioned projects very considerable waste of money might 
have occurred. It was found that capital outlay on the 
diversion of the snow-fed rivers of the Punjab and United 
Provinces gave a fairly sure source of revenue. A pro- 
gressive policy in carrying on these works was therefore 
instituted. Some mistakes were made, but none such as 
could not be rectified with a reasonable outlay. For 
example, the canal branches and distributaries were gener- 
ally too small. This led to a congestion of irrigation in 
some localities, and a shortage in others where water was 
urgently required. Nor were the alignments free from 
blemish, and money was not allowed in sufficient amount 
to provide for drainage outfall. Hence some lands became 
water-logged, and some villages were declared to be in an 
insanitary condition. Indeed, some high officers in the 
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Revenue and Medical Services were desirous of checking 
the progress of work. They wrote bitterly of the damage 
done by the so-called “‘ Irritation” Department. 

However, all this experience and criticism did good. 
The engineers learnt their lesson, and gradually carried 
out the necessary rectifications, as fast as the finance 
departments doled out the funds. The successive severe 
droughts of 1868-69, 1877-78, 1883-84, 1895-96, 1899-1900, 
proved the enormou. value of State irrigation works by 
diminishing famine outlay and suffering to man and beast. 
Not only was land rent rendered stable, but large new 
areas were brought under the plough, causing a better 
condition of the people, prevention of crime, and aimless 
wandering. Railway traffic increased in leaps and bounds, 
and the people and cattle in unprotected districts were fed 
by the produce of irrigated tracts. On this account, and 
on account of the enormous famine outlay, Lord Curzon 
came to the conclusion that protection works were valuable 
assets. True, the return on the capital might be only 1, 2, 
or 3 per cent., but, still, they would prevent the demoraliza- 
tion and pauperization resulting from years of drought and 
scarcity. In 1901 the Viceroy issued a masterly circular to 
all jocal governments on this subject, and directed that 
projects for protective works should be prepared. The 
United Provinces were quick to act on these instructions. 

Sanction was obtained for the entertainment of an extra 
staff of engineers, and some of the most skilled men were 
deputed to devise and carry out new schemes for Bundel- 
kund. Both Sir A. Macdonnell and Sir J. La Touche, who 
were Lieutenant-Governors between 1895 and 1906, were 
fully aware of the necessities of the case, and took a special 
interest in the enterprise. That the supreme and local 
governments gave every encouragement to carrying out 
Lord Curzon’s scheme will be realized by the following facts. 

Between 1900 and 1915, 180 lacs were spent under 
capital in developing major irrigation works in the Bundel- 
kund country, This sum is independent of considerable 
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items spent in extensions, maintenance, and construction of 
small tanks, during the period in question. 

I now propose to give a short account of these under- 
takings which are exhibited in the map. 

The Betwa Canal was sanctioned in a tentative manner 
in 1881. It was opened in 1885. It aimed at protecting 
a large area between the Pahuj and Betwa Rivers. The 
Betwa River has a gathering area of 10,000 square miles. 
It is a giant in the monsoon, and reaches a volume of 
one million cubic feet a second. In the hot weather it is 
only represented by a mere trickle, connecting pools of 
water scattered in a rocky bed. 

The original scheme consisted in the construction of a 
masonry dam, 60 feet high and half a mile in length. 
This impounded 1,700 million cubic feet of water, which 
fed 300 miles of canals and distributaries. 

It was of great use in the famine of 1896-97, when 87,000 
acres were irrigated. But the average was only 30,000 
until the bolder policy was adopted in 1901. Then the 
dam was raised 1 foot, and was surmounted by 300 iron 
gates 6 feet high. This increased the storage by some 
50 per cent, and insured a splendid lake fifteen miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth. Added to this, a 
supplementary reservoir was constructed during the next 
five years, which impounded 3,700 million cubic feet. 
At the same time extensive improvements were made to 
the channels, which now comprise 783 miles and command 
400,000 acres. But it is not hoped to irrigate more than 
40 per cent. of that area in one year. Such an amount will 
give sufficient protection. It should be mentioned that 
the activity above described has caused a great expansion 
of area. Instead of the previous average of 30,000 acres, 
we find the following record : 

117,000 acres in 1904-05 
163,000 1905-06 
106,000 Es 1908-09 
153,000  » «1913-14 
111,000) = «=: 1914-15 
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These were drought years when water was in great 
demand. In ordinary years, such as 1910-11, the figures 
‘were 71,000. 

The construction of the Ken Canal was sanctioned in 
1903, and active measures were at once commenced. It 
was opened in 1907 by Sir J. La Touche, to the great joy 
‘of the cultivators. For the first year or two they 
received water free. The original estimate amounted to 
37 lacs, but this did not include a supplementary storage 
reservoir which has now been built. To cover this cost 
a revised estimate was prepared, which reached a figure of 
59 lacs. Of the sum 56 lacs have been spent. The Ken 
River is, like the Betwa, a giant in monsoon floods, running 
some 600,000 cubic feet, and becoming very low in the 
winter and hot weather. Consequently it depends mainly 
on storage, which now amounts to 4,000 million cubic feet. 

The main canal and branches have a length of 86 miles, 
and the smaller channels reach a figure of 364 miles. It 
has been open for nine years; 66,000 acres is its maximum 
figure, and 32,000 the minimum. The supplementary 
storage reservoir has, however, only come into use in this 
current year, and the irrigated area will then possibly rise 
to 120,000 acres. The effect of it is to protect the district 
of Banda, in much the same way as the Betwa has pro- 
tected Jalaun. 

The construction of the Dassan Canal system was 
sanctioned in 1905. It was of great use for employment 
of famine labour during that and the following year. The 
submission of the scheme was hastened by the personal 
inspection of the Hamirpur district in 1904 by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James La Touche. He con- 
sidered it was as necessary for that district as the Betwa 
was for Jalaun, and the Ken for Banda. The canal was 
opened for the first time in December, 1910, and the 
water was given to the cultivators free in that year. So 
far 48 lacs have been spent in this work, and it is 
possible that in a few years the revenue will equal the 
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interest charges on the capital cost. Like the Betwa 
and the Ken Rivers, it has an immense monsoon flood 
discharge, reaching to half a million cubic feet a second. 
In ordinary years this falls away to a very small figure 
during the winter and summer. Two reservoirs have 
been built for the storage of nearly 4,000 million cubic 
feet of water. There are 87 miles of main canal and 
216 of distributaries. These will command an area of 
200,000 acres, and in a drought year it is believed that 
100,000 acres will be irrigated. It is understood that 
there is an excellent site for a third reservoir farther up 
the river, and that an estimate for its construction has 
been submitted. This is all in the right direction. As 
far as finances allow, no water should be allowed to run 
to waste in the Bundelkund rivers. Over and above the 
direct irrigation value of the reservoirs, the indirect effect 
of lakes in raising spring-Ievel and spreading a cooling 
dew is priceless. So far the Dassan has only irrigated 
36,000 acres, but it is understood that the comparatively 
small area is due to the uncompleted state of the dis- 
tributaries. On account of the construction of extensive 
canal and railway works all over India, and the necessary 
increase of agriculture, labour is now more difficult to find. 
This is, however, a healthy sign in the economic conditions 
of the country, although it causes delay in most desirable 
works, 

The country about Jhans: has long suffered from 
excessive aridity and subsidence of spring-level. To 
remedy this an estimate for the construction of the Pahuj 
and Garhman Canals was submitted in 1906. The first 
estimate amounted to 8 lacs, Forty-six thousand acres 
were commanded by a system of 91 miles of canals. It 
was not hoped to irrigate more than 20,000 acres in the 
year. The system began to work in a small way five 
years ago. In 1914-15 nearly 6,000 acres were irrigated. 
It always takes some years before the Bundelkundi 
cultivator will take full advantage of the facilities for 
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improving his crops, but it is certain that the spread of 
water in this dry tract has a most beneficial effect. 

Over and above these four important works on the 
Betwa, Ken, Dassan, and Pahuj Rivers, Government has 
sanctioned considerable activity in constructing small tanks. 
In the Irrigation Administration Report of the United 
Provinces for the year ending March, 1912, | find a useful 
list of fifty-four embankments sanctioned, and carried out 
in Bundelkund during the preceding eleven years. The 
largest of these reservoirs was capable of benefiting 4,120 
acres, and the smallest forty-five. The total estimated area 
comprised 20,000 acres. This invaluable work did not 
cease in 1912, as in the report for 1915 I find references to 
fifteen similar works, The beneficial value of these under- 
takings is priceless in the maintenance of spring-level, and 
in preserving the agriculture and the lives of men and their 
herds and flocks. Where the people have the means of 
feeding and watering their cattle, they get very consider- 
able revenue from dairy products. It may be added that 
Government gets no direct return from outlay on their 
tanks, but, as the settlements and measurements of culti- 
vated lands are now quinquennial, the money will come 
back eventually. There is another form of agricultural 
improvement which Government has fostered during the 
last decade. It is the construction of field embankments 
under supervision of trained inspectors. Small! banks 3 feet 
to 6 feet high are thrown across that side of a field on which 
the drainage escapes, Flanks are added according to the 
necessity of each case. In some conditions it is advisable 
to make quite an important bank which will affect several 
fields. By means of this arrangement two or three feet of 
water are maintained in smalf areas during the rains, soak- 
ing the land completely. When the time for getting in the 
winter crops approaches, the water is allowed to escape, and 
assists in the maturing of rice or sugar crops lower down 
the depression. The improvement to the soaked land is 
immense, and immersion is bound to kill the kans grass, 
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which is the pest of the Bundelkund cultivator. The 
resulting winter crops are always excellent, and are inde- 
pendent of the fall of winter rains. The industry of field 
embankments is indigenous toBundelkund and Central India. 
In many places it had languished, but it is a satisfaction to 
know that the ready advances to small owners by the 
British Government and Native States has caused a marked 
revival of the custom. It will have an immense effect in 
stopping denudation, ravines, and eventually violent floods 
in the main rivers. The mischief done by excessive drain- 
age was splendidly described by Sleeman, eighty years ago, 
in the following excellent passage : 

“Tam disposed to think that the most productive parts 
of the surface of Bundelkund, like that of some of the dis- 
tricts of the Nerbudda territories, which repose upon the 
back of the sandstone of the Vindhya chain, is (szc) fast 
flowing off to the sea through the great rivers, which seem 
by degrees to extend the channels of their tributary stream 
into every man’s field, to drain away its substance by 
degrees, for the benefit of those who may in some future 
age occupy the islands of their delta. 1 have often seen a 
valuable estate reduced in value to almost nothing in a few 
years by some few antenna—if I may so call them— 
thrown out from the tributary streams of great rivers into 
their richest and deepest soils. Declivities are formed, the 
soil gets nothing from the cultivator but the mechanical aid 
of the plough; and the more its surface is ploughed and 
cross-ploughed, the more of its substance is washed away 
towards the Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of 
Cambay in the Nerbudda. In the districts of the Nerbudda 
we often see these black hornblende mortars, in which 
sugar-canes were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now 
standing upon a bare and barren surface of sandstone rock, 
twenty feet above the present surface of the culturable 
lands of the country.” 

From the foregoing words one ‘earns the great impor- 
tance in fostering the industry and guarding against denuda- 
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tions. Officers who superintended famine relief works 
found the field embankments most useful. The money 
was advanced to the owners. It kept them alive, 
and it was thus their interest to see that the labourers 
earned their hire by a full tale of work. In no other 
arrangement for employment of needy people was there 
less chance of waste of money. Advances were also liber- 
ally made for the sinking of new wells, the deepening of 
old ones, the purchase of seed grain and plough cattle. 
This beneficent action had inestimable effects, and pre- 
vented the people from wandering in drought years. 
Fodder was also imported in large quantities, and this 
power proved the wise action of the construction of railway 
lines from the famine reserve fund. 

In 1868, when the great drought occurred, there was 
not a single mile of railway in Bundelkund. Now an 
examination of the map shows no less than 400 miles 
of broad gauge. The Bombay-Agra line traverses the 
tract under review from Lalitpur to Datia. 

Then there is a Jhansi-Cawnpore line tapping the Betwa 
irrigated tract from Punch to Kalpe. There is also the 
Jhansi-Mahoba-Banda-Manickpur line, passing near the 
Dassan and Ken Canal tracts. 

A fourth line is represented by the newly constructed 
railway running from Cawnpore to Hamirpur, Rath, and 
Jaitpur. When the Dassan Canal irrigation develops, this 
line will obtain very fair traffic. 

The foregoing details regarding irrigation works, railway 
works, and agricultural improvements, demonstrate the fact 
that the Government has done much to protect Bundel- 
kund, but no reference has yet been made to important 
legislative and fiscal measures which were enacted for the 
benefit of the agricultural classes. 

Fourteen years ago the Bundelkund Alienation Act, and 
the Bundelkund Encumbered Estates Act were passed by 
the local government, and approved by the supreme 
governmem. From that date no alienation of land by an 
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agriculturist was allowed, except to an agricultural resident 
in Bundelkund, 

District Courts were not allowed to enforce a decree for 
the sale of land property. Special Judges were appointed 
to inquire into the debts of proprietors. They had power 
to liquidate mortgages, as far as they were equitable. This 
measure freed the proprietors from their embarrassment 
and in due time they repaid the Government advances, 
Special facilities were also given to district officers to 
remit revenue when advisable, and to carry out quinquen- 
nial settlements. 

These measures were received with great gratitude by 
all classes in Bundelkund, Even the moneylenders were 
well satisfied to get back cash from their embarrassed 
debtors. The measures were drawn up and carried out 
with a wise and almost parental interest in the welfare of 
the country. Indeed, I think it may well be said that the 
Bundelkund tract of country is no longer in a precarious 
condition. When rains fail entirely, the people will no 
doubt undergo some trouble, but, on the other hand, they 
will have done well in the preceding cycle. Thanks to a 
benevolent Government, they will be able to stand the 
stress of a season of drought. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A wextine of the East India Association was held on Monday, May 22, 
1916, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
famster, at which a lantern lecture was delivered, entitled ‘Famine Pro 
tection Works in British Bundelkund,” by Henry Marsh, Esq., c-1.2. 
M.rc.z. The chair was taken by Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, c.c. 
K.C.S,1., 1.5.0,, apd the following ladies and gentlemen were present 
Admiral the Hon. Sur Edmund Fremantle, a.c.s., and Lady Fremantle, 
Sw Arande! T. Arundel, a.c.s.1 , Sir Frederick Fryer, x.c s.1, Sir Frederick 
Willam Duke, K.cs.1., K.c..E, Str Krishna G. Gupta, x.c.s.1., Sit 
Frederick S. P. Lely, x.c.1.£., €.S.1., Sir Leshe Porter, x.c.s.1., Sir Duncan 
Colvin Bailhe, K.c.s.1, Sir Stephen Finney, c.1.£., Sur James Walker, c1 x, 
Sw Witham Ovens Clark, Sir Damel and Lady Hamilton, Lady Bayley, 
Mr. ¥ W. Hose, c.s1,,and Mrs. Hose, Mr. A. W. Cruickshank, cs 1, and 
‘Mrs Cruickshank, Mr, C. E. Bucklaud,c1&., Mr, A. ¥. G. Campbell, c.1z., 
Mr. J. C. White, c1uu., Mr. H. Kelway Bamber, nv.0., Mrs. Blaise, 
Mrs. Johnstone, Dr. and Mrs. Barker, Mr. and Mrs, De Monte, Mr. F 1. 
Brown, Mr. Khaya Ismail, Miss Haydon, Colonel and Mrs, A. S. Roberts, 
‘Miss Roberts, Mrs. Ameer All, Mr. J. J. Mullaly, c i.r., Mr. C, W. Odhing, 
cs, Mr. G. V. Utamsing, Mr. G. Deuchars, Mrs. White, Mr. J. S. 
Beresford, c.1.x., Mr. P. W. Marsh, 1.¢., and Mus G. H. Marsh, Mrs, 
Collis, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. A. M. Fagan, Miss Burton, Miss Powell, 
Mr. A. Bruce Joy, Mr. and Mrs. George Milward, Mr. P. J. fitzGibbon, 
Mc. H. R. Cook, Rev. MacInnes, Mr. J. E. Goudge, Mrs. Wickham, 
Mr. C H. Flemming, Mr. Mobm M., Dhar, Mr. F. P. Marchant, Miss 
A. A, Smith, Mrs, Wigley Mrs. Haigh, Mr. E Benedict, Mr. C. B. 
Burlton, Mrs. Richard Rigg, Mrs. McMahon, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. J Wilkinson, Mr. Hay:, Miss Bradley and friend, Miss Ibert, 
Mr. J. E. Dallas, Miss Blacker, Mr. E. B. Alexander, 1.¢.s., and Mrs. 
Alexander, Miss E. braser Roberts, Miss Eleanor Holmes, Mr. FP. C. 
Channing, Mr. and Mrs. Saville, Mrs. McLeod, Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay, 
Mr. J. B, Pennington, and Dr Jobn Pollen, ¢ 1.5., Hon. Secretary. 

‘The Cuarrman . Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to mtro- 
duce to you Mr. Henry Marsh, the author of the paper which is to be read 
today. Mr. Marsh, I think, requires no introduction ; certainly he requires 
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none to anybody who 1s acquainted with Indian engineenng. He 1, 
moreover, specially qualified to deal with the particular subject which he 
has chosen for bis theme this afternoon. In order that Mr Marsh may be 
free to show the shdes and maps with which he proposes to illustrate hss paper, 
Dr Pollen has kindly, at his request, consented to read xt on his bebalf 

‘The paper was then read 

The CramMan It will be convement if the discussion follows imme 
diately on the lecture, and I will ask Mr Benedict kindly to address the 
meeting 

Mr Erwesr Benupicr said he did not know why he was called upon, 
as he was a railway engineer, and his only connection with Bundelkund 
was that he spent two years there on construcuon , but the descnption 
given by the author was quite correct. The country was not a bad one 
in which to hve, although 1t was very hot, for you could sleep outside for 
many months The only observation he had to make was one be always 
contributed on srngation pepers dealing with India, and that was that those 
beautiful dams, which never seemed to fail, formed deal foundations for 
road and railway bridges, It seemed absurd to have splendid dams hke 
those, and then to bave high-level bridges within a few mules, with tong 
and high approach embankments, lofty piers to allow of navigation, and 
deep foundations, often costing as much as the superstructure, therefore, 
af you could get a solid foundation hke a dam, and 2 low-level bndge 
with short piers on it, it seemed absurd to put an independent structure 
within a short distance for road and rail purposes, when these could have 
been combined to such advantage all round Unfortunately, irrigation 
and railways were under different heads, but st did not seem to him to be 
beyond the wit of the Government to put their heads together, so that 
when dams were made they might be used tor the three purposes of 
vrrigation, toads, and railways, The shdes they had seen gave one a very 
good idea of the country, eacept for a certain want of colour, that colour 
being “yellow.” (Hear, hear ) 

Mr. Berestorp said they could congratulate Mr. Marsh on the very 
interesting papet he bad given them, and for the very realistic slides they 
had seen, which showed that Bundelkund was @ country where the Daylight 
Saving Hill was not required Engunee:s out there bad a great deal uf the 
sun, but they wanted as long a day as possible to do their work in He 
had been interested m Bundelkund for a long tme, for when the project for 
the Ken Canal was being prepared in 1577 78, there was doubt whether 
so high a dam as required could be constructed to stand in a nver hike the 
Ken, and he was asked to investigate the matter ‘This investigation 
of the action of faling water proved very interesting, and led to 
the conclusion that the dam would be perfectly safe, provided certain 
precautions were taken, and ever since the procedure then recom- 
inended had been followed in most cases of the kind. People thought 
a rock foundation was imperishable, and of course would remst any 
gmount of force, but at the Assouan Dam in Egypt great blocks 
of granite up to 60 tons im weight were washed out bodily, due to slight 
fissures in the’ eohd rock, where now the natural surface 1 protected by 
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arnficial work laid on principles that were evolved in an investigation 
owing its omginto the Ken Canal He was in charge of the Betwa Canal 
carcle when the dam was completed, and saw the first big food passing 
over it 1a August, 1884 It was avery striking sight indeed, as had been 
seen from the slides showing simular fioods Fifteen feet of water passed 
over the crest. There was some anxtety as to what would happen, because 
they had no very perfect knowledge of the level to which the water might 
mise , but the fores of the great body of water passing over the dem scooped 
‘out so deep a trough below that there was a clear drop, and the anxiety 
that was felt vanished. At first, in drawing up these large wrigation 
projects for Bundelkund, the difficulty was to know how much water would 
come down the rivers, and how much water could be stored in years of 
drought, as there was no getting teliable statistics The Government of 
India asked the Chief Engineer, Colonet Greathed, r &., for more statistics, 
and he had to pomt out that they were not in Middlesex There were only 
a few rain-gauge stations, and no details as regards the depth of the water 
1m the dry season The only record they could get of one nver at a certain 
crossing was from a Deputy Magistrate, who said that in the dry year 
of 1867 or 1868, on a particular date, the water came up to the girths of 
has horse. That was all the information they could obtain, they did not 
know how wide the stream was then or anything as to the current When 
the question of storage had to be considered, the thousands of mulhons of 
cubic feet given for the different canals made wt difficult to grasp the 
quantities really involved Nearly twenty years ago, he introduced a new 
umt in the Panjab, which for irrigation purposes was far more practical and 
useful than the cubic foot—that was the “foot acre,” or the quantity of 
water which would cover an acre to a depth of one foot (1,000,000 cubic 
fect bemg equal to 23 foot acres, a figure easily remembered) The 
Americans took to the idea, and now in all their reservorrs for imgation 
give the quantities stored in acre-feet If they took the figures for the 
Betwa Reservoir of 6,500 mullion cubic feet, under this scheme it would be 
144,000 foot-acres—s ¢ , the water stored would cover 144,000 acres to one 
foot in depth Those figures would appeal to everyone In the old tanks 
in Bundelkund, the storage allowance usually made, includmg lose by 
evaporation, etc., was 150,000 cubic feet, or about 3} foot-acres per @cre 
of land ta be ungated. Ia that way one got a gnp of the figures and 
what they meant. The figure of 4,000 million cubic feet in the Ken 
Reservorr meant that the water in storage would cover 92,000 acres to @ 
depth of a foot. Even engineers had difficulty in always realizing or 
remembenng what such huge figures as these millions of cubic fect wouked 
‘out to on the ground. 5 
‘With regard to the question which was raised by the previous speaker 
as to the irrigation department being stupid im not utilizing the dams 
railway bridges, etc., in the particular case of the Betwa Dam the railw: 
cromed on more favourable ground some way up, and it would ba 
been inconvenient to have brought the railway to where the damis Hi 
remembered marching from Cawnpore to the site of the Ken Dam ni 
‘Bands in 1882, and the price of grain was a matter of some imterest , thi 
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found that as they marched, and the lead to Cawnpore mecreased, prices 
had a marked tendency to fall, coming to just half as much beyond Banda 
as 2t Cawnpore Now, after the railways had come 1m, the prices were 
very much the same there as they were at Cawnpore That alone was 
a great benefit to all connected with land (Hear, hear } 

Sw Duncan C Batiite said there were a couple of projects which had 
come into being since Mr Marsh's ime he would liketo mention A good 
deal had been done recently in the construction of small irrigation works 10 
Bundelkund, but there was great difficulty in carrying them through owing to 
the multiplicity oflandowners It was necessary to get everyone concerned 
to agree, and there was apt to be opposition to schemes on the part of one 
or other of the co-sharers The Government, however, had now taken 
power by legislation to draw up projects for the construction of improve- 
ments to be carned out at the expense of the zemindars when half the 
number of landowners interested asked for them. This would greatly 
facilitate the construction of improvements in the near future, and the 
fact that the projects would be examined by irrigation engmeera would 
result m money not being thrown away. As the lecturer had told them, 
a very large proportion of the area of country along the Jumna was 
ravined, and the ravines were constantly extending. The ravines were at 
present yielding absolutely the minimum posmble benefit to those who 
owned them In a normal year they gave a very scanty grass crop, and 
10 a famine year they were absolutely bare The goats which were grazed 
m large numbers everywhere prevented attempts at afforestation It bas, 
however, been proved by experiment that these ravine areas could be 
made far more productive—that they can even in famine years give a good 
crop of grass, and that acacia plantations of considerable value could be 
grown. He remembered visiting a reserve near Kalpi during a year of 
drought The area outside the fence was absolutely bare, yet the grass 
am the preserved area brought m a return of 3 rupees an acre The 
Government were anxious to mmtroduce an extensive system of conserva 
tion and afforestation, but the opposition of the zemindars had been 
great, and it was necessary to proceed by way of expermment on a scale 
considerably larger than has been so far attempted An area of 30,000 acrea 
of ravine land has been taken under Government management and divided 
ito working blocks One block at a time ts reserved from all grazing for 
a senes of years whilst the grasa strengthens itself Goats are ngorously 
excluded, and a growth of young acacias 1 promoted It 1s hoped that 
in this period grasses of the better kinds would have got = good hold 
A considerable number of small embankments are made in order to 
decrease erosion and hold up water to percolate through and give moisture 
at the lower levels A second penod of restricted grazing foliows, whilst 
in the third period which ends the cycle the use of the block 1s unrestricted 
‘These methods if successful appeared likely to stop further erosion, 2s well 
us to produce from the already eroded area a return greatly in excess of 
that now obtained. 

Mr. J. W. Hose sad Mc. Marsh’s lucid description might perhaps be 
supplemented by a few notes showing bcw m a penod of stress the effect 
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of 2 protective water supply really works The most recent drought came 
m 1a13 Consequently the early months of 1914 were months of tnal. 
‘The area affected included not only the Jhansi division, but some districts 
of Allahabad, in particular Etawah, four districts of Agra, especially Agra 
and Muttra, and 2 large part of Rohilkand There was, practically speak- 
img, 00 demand for the provision of works Agricultural Iibour pro 

ceeded without a break. The tenants of land were hard pushed, and 
some aged poor in villages who could not work received gratuitous relief. 
Fodder was extremely scarce, grass was brought from all the Government 
forests of the provinces, and special Jow rates were charged on railways for 
the carnage of bhusa and grass I bave no note of the expenditure in the 
United Provinces before Apnl, 1914 It was not very large. The total 
expenditure on reef during the financial year 1914 15 was 55 30 lakhs 
(£370,000), out of which £138,000 was spent on fodder The action 
taken was most useful, but the system adopted was very expensive, and 
an the optmon of many officers a more effective one might have been 
worked at a lower cost The inquines made showed that, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice of many of the more useless animals in the slaughterhouses, 
the stock of plough and well cattle at the end of 1914 was well maintained. 
Jn contrast with the experience of earlier famines, the cultivated area had 
already returned to the normal in the winter of 1914-15 

The method by which agriculturists were enabled to use the supphes of 
water and fodder and to pay their labourers was the large extension of the 
system of takav: advances. In the year beginning October 1, 1913, the 
advances made in the United Provinces were £1,380,000, of which nearly 
£290,000 were for improvements, mainly wells and embankments At 
the end of that year the total outstanding was £ 1,650,000, a sum equal 
to 38 per cent. of the land revenue of the province In the Jhansi division 
itself the loans out at the beginning of that year were £59,000, and those 
made during the year were £240,000 , of these advances £111,000 were 
for improvements. One may say that in that year each person, old 
and young, man and woman, in the Jhansi division, borrowed 1 rupee 
11 anas from the Government. These liberal assistances made it possible 
for the cultivators to keep themselves and their iabourers employed, and, 
notwithstanding the large reduction of the cultivated area, the additional 
labour needed on it provided work for almost all that wanted it 

The loans were not gifts in disguise Thcy are being recovered even 
more rapidly than was anticipated It was estimated that in the financial 
year 1915 16 the collections of principal would be £130,000 for the 
Province But the revised estimate towards the close of the year placed 
them at £157,000. 

On one other point ansing from the paper a few notes might be of 
use—viz., the reclamation of ravines An afforestation officer was appointed 
in the end of rg12 to take over some small babul forests and plantations 
10 the Jalaun and Hamirpur districts, and to continue and extend experi- 
ments in getting wees and grass to grow on waste land. This officer set 
about Ins task with great energy. By the following August he had defintely 
reported, after examimng the ravines in Jhansi, Harpur, and Etawab, that 
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it was urgently necessary to put them under vegetation to prevent further 
denudation and eronon, and that all the ravine land he had seen could 
be made to grow grass and trees The Government were not able to 
launch out at once into the large measures he proposed, one principal 
reason being the fact that the land was all owned. But a beginning was 
made m Etawah, where the owners of 26,000 acres appled that their 
ravine land should be taken over and afforested, the eventual profits to go 
tothem. Embankments were made m these areas as famine works early 
m 1914, and by January, 1915, a special European forest officer had 
been obtained and appointed to the charge, the Settlement officer was 
demarcating the land, and estimates for staff and buildings had been 
made. 

For the remaining areas an agricultural officer had been deputed to 
make an examination along with the afforestation officer, and to formulate 
Proposals It was not quite clear which system of management was in the 
mind of the Government In a darbar speech at Jhansi the Lieutenant- 
Governor beld up the Etawab arrangement as a model to follow But 
a pubhshed resolution rather favoured the plan of leaving action to 
landowners and confining Government action to advice and assistance. 
However, this want of cleamess did not prevent the submission rn April, 
1915, of a very practical report It recommended that works should be 
undertaken along the Dassan and Betwa Rivers in Bundelkund, and 
along the Jamna and Chambal Rivers in the Bah Tahml of the Agra 
district That report has been pubhshed, but not any orders The 
undertaking 1s one that lies on the borderland between the agricultural 
department and the forest department, and questions of agency may need 
consideration. But it 1 to be hoped that effective action may not be 
delayed 

Mr. ALFXANDER said that bis knowledge of Bundelkund was of a 
penod of nearly twenty years ago. There was then a railway down to 
Jbans: from Cawnpore via Kalpi, but none via Hamirpur One cold 
weather 1» camp, marching across the Hamirpur distnct, owing to heavy 
rains, the country became impassable, and he and those with him ran 
senously short of food. In 2 country hike that the new railways would 
be of immense advantage With regard to the question of irgation, 
none of those canals were then in existence except a portion of the 
Betwa Canal, and there was litle well unigation There was an immense 
quantity of kans grass, and it would be very interesting to know what 
effect wngition had bad in reducins it. With regard to the transfer of 
land, there being then no Act to prevent alienation, the moneylenders 
might have taken over nearly the whole if st had been worth while to 
do so, and the zemmdars often said “Don’t reduce the revenue 
whatever you do, otherwise the moneylender will take away our land ’ 
‘lo avoid this, arrangements were mad. for Government to hold direct 
@ great many of the villages for arrears of revenue, allowing the 
zemindars to retain sufficient land in .heir own cu'tivation to hve on 
He fully realived the enormous mprovements which had been effected 
by the imgation schemes and by the eatension of the railways, and he 
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was very glad to have had an opportunity of bearing Mr. Marsh's very 
interesting lecture, 

The Carman: Ladies and gentlemen, after listening to Mr, Marsh's 
very instructive lecture and to the exceedingly useful discussion which 
followed it—all the more useful because those who have teken part in 
it are possessed of special knowledge of either irrigation or of Bundel- 
kund—I feel that there is very little left for me to say; especinlly as 
my personal knowledge of Bundelkund is practically confined to the 
Native States, which have been very little touched by these schemes, 
At the same time there can be no doubt that they have greatly 
benefited the Native States, and it is to be hoped they will benefit 
them still more. 1 think there is every reason to anticipate that the larger 
works which have been taken up by the British Government will serve 
as an example to the darbars. One very big scheme has been worked 
out by Mr. Marsh for the protection of the large area between the 
Pahuj and the Sindh Rivers, This is known as the Sindh River 
Irrigation Project. It is calculated to do a great deal of good, and I 
have taken a few notes from his report on the subject which show 
its scope and intention. The scheme itself comprises a canal of 68 miles and 
a branch canal of 27 miles, reservoirs covering an area of 22°50 square miles, 
and 435 mules of minor chanels and distributaries. It commands an 
area of 960 square miles, of which 490 are arable. Further, it will 
raise the water-level, and will improve the general prosperity of the 
ryot all over the place. ‘The total cost is estimated at a little over 
93 lakhs of rupees, and the scheme is expected to yield a direct return 
of over 4 lakbs, which will cover the interest charges and the cost of 
maintenance. This takes no account of the indirect material retura in 
the shape of fresb land brought under cultivation, the raising of the 
water-level, cultivation, and the consequent reduction of famine expen- 
diture, etc. It is clear, therefore, that the scheme, if properly taken 
up, will pay indirectly, and it is very much to be hoped that the 
darbars will realize its great importance to them. Why they bave not done 
so already 1 do not know, but I hope that the sense of this mecting 
will reach them, and that they will be prepared to embark upon it, to 
the great benefit of the States and their subjects. (Hear, hear.) 

I notice ome important omission in Mr. Marsh's paper. He has no- 
where mentioned his own share in the works he has described. Many 
of those present were better qualified than I am to judge what that 
share is, as they had worked with him, whereas he himseif had, unfor- 
tonately, left for Central India when his work in Bundelkund was half 
finished. Amongst these were Mr. M. Nethersole, c.8.1., and Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, c..n. There was one other gentleman who deserved special 
mention, and that was the Indian gentleman Khan Bahadur Sayyed Taffier 
Hosain, who did very valuable work in connection with the Bundel- 
kund canals. In conclusion, I would ask you all to join we in 
thanking Mr. Marsh very heartily for his lecture (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 

The Lucrunxa, in reply, ssid that he had noted Mr. Benedict's 
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Suggestion about utihzing masonry dams for foundations of bridges. In 
the case of the Dassan headworks, the Political Agent asked Govern- 
ment to provide a bridge over the dam for the Nowgong Road The 
request was duly dealt with, and considerable trouble entailed in altering 
the orginal designs. The result was, however, discouraging, as the covt 
Proved quite too much in view of the advantages that were to be 
obtained Moreover, the works were uselessly delayed for sxx months or 
more. Mr Marsh said that he was much obhged to the Chairman for 
his comphmentary speech, and to the meeting for the patient way in 
which they had hstened to the lecture His thanks were also due to 
Mr. Beresford, Sir Duncan Bailhe, Mr. Hose, and Mr. Alexander, for 
the kind part they had taken in the discussion. He was much indebted 
to Dr. Pollen for the excellent way in which he read the paper. 

Sur ARUNDEL ARUNDEL, 16 proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Charman and Lecturer, said he wished first to express the acknow- 
ledgments of the Association to the Institution of Crvil Engineers for 
them kindness in allowing them to occupy that magmificent hall for ther 
meeting. He thought that both the Chairman and the Lecturer had 
bad the great good fortune of great duties as thei life's work. It was 
sud the man who made two blades of grass grow where there was only 
one before was a benefactor to the race What of the work of Mr. 
Marsh, who had brought acres by the hundred thousand under imngation, 
bad destroyed the encmy—famme—over a wide country, and had pro- 
vided means of food for milhons? What a retrospect for the rest of 
hus Ife! With regard to the Charman, he had been so fortunate as 
to be the first ruler of an entirely new province in Indza, ‘a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create,” and after 2 successful and beneficent rule 
of five years had returned home, and was good enough to find tme from 
the duties of the India Council to preside over the meeting. 

The proposal on bemg seconded and put to the meeting was carned 
unanimously. 

The Chairman suitably replied, and the proceedings then termunated, 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ ADVANCE IN INDIAN 
RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


By H. Ketway-Bamser, M.Vv.0. 


1. My object in preparing this paper has been threefold : 
First, to give, in the time at my disposal, some idea of 
the wonderful strides made in [India during the past thirty- 
five years in the provision of facilities for railway travel 
and transport. Secondly, to attempt to forecast prospective 
progress in the near future. Thirdly, to indicate something 
of the credit due fo Indian workmen in contributing to the 
success of this development with special reference to 
rolling stock. 

2. My paper is necessarily somewhat technical, and I 
have to deal with diagrams and figures. 

3. We are on the eve of great development in manu- 
facturing industries in India. 

Hitherto the population has been almost exclusively 
agricultural, and the revenue derived from land is at once 
the oldest and most important source of income in the 
finances of India. 

For the year 1913-14 it was estimated at £20,500,000; 
or 36 per cent. of the total net revenue (£57,000,000) of 
the country. 

4. Factory workers in India have in the past been 
transient birds of passage, constantly returning to the land, 
but the next ten years should witness a widespread exten 
sion of manufacturing industries and the creation of a more 
permanent class of operatives. 
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5. In this development railways will play an all-important 
part, and even now the open lines of the country afford 
employment to 600,000 persons, of whom approximately 
8,000 are Europeans, 10,000 Anglo-Indians, and 582,000 
Indians. 

6. The area of India is about 1,803,000 square miles, or 
nearly one-seventh that of the entire British Empire. 

7- Its population at the end of March, 1915, based upon 
the returns of the Fourth General Census taken in 1911, 
was approximately 324,000,000, or just under 180 persons 
per square mile. 

8. The existing system of railway communication in 
India dates from the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1848-1856), and the first line was projected in 1843 by 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, the founder of the East Indian 
Railway Company, who advocated the construction of the 
East Indian line almost along the route it now traverses. 

9. Bombay City saw the first sod turned in 1850, and 
the first length of railway in India, from Bombay to Thana 
(21 miles), on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, was 
opened through on April 18, 1853. 

10. By 1871 Bombay was in direct communication with 
the sister cities of Calcutta and Madras. 

11. Indian railways are of the four gauges—viz. : 

5 feet 6 inches, or broad gauge. 
3 feet 3§ inches, or metre gauge, 
2 feet 6 inches’ 

a feet narrow gauges. 

12. At the end of the year 1871 the length of railways 
open for traffic was 5,074 miles, of which 5,055 were of the 
broad gauge, and 19 of the then recently introduced metre 
gauge systems, 

13- The increase in open mileage from that date until 
the end of the year 1914-15 can be seen on the diagram 
(Fig. 1), and it will be observed that for the past quarter 
of a century the construction of metre gauge lines (marked 
“C”), now forming 41°25 per cent. of the total open mileage 
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of all gauges (marked “ A”), has kept pace with that of the 
broad gauge (marked “B”), and that the mileage of light 
lines, 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet gauges (marked ‘“‘D”), 
acting as feeders to the broad gauge, has of recent years 
made considerable progress. 

14. At the close of the official year ended March 31, 
1915, the total additional mileage under construction, or 
sanctioned for construction, was— 











15. During the period under consideration, the length 
of open mileage has increased from 1 mile per 29,300 
people in 1880, to 1 mile per 9,182 in 1914-15. 

16. The capital expended on the construction of railways 
in India amounted at the end of the year 1914-15 to about 
4384,000,000. 

17. In 1908 the ‘‘Mackay” Commission recommended 
a capital expenditure during the ensuing eight years of 
4 100,000,000, or an average of 412,500,000 per annum, 
on lines in which the State was financially interested. 

For the five and a quarter years ended March 31, 1915, 
the total capital expenditure on all Indian railways amounted 
to about £71,046,000, or an average of £13,500,000 
per annum. 

For the year 1915-16, as a necessary consequence of 
the war, it has been greatly curtailed. 

18. The gross earnings of all Indian railways amounted 
in 1914-15 to £40,280,000, compared with £42,390,000 in 
1913-14, and, as will be seen (Fig. 2), have practically 
doubled since the year 1900. 
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ig. For the year 1914-15 the coaching receipts of all 
Indian railways amounted to about 35 per cent. of the total 
gross earnings, compared with 26 per cent. for 1880. 

It will be observed that the addition of figures shown at 
B and C (Fig. 2) for respective years do not amount to the 
totals shown at A; the difference represents income from 
sources other than coaching and goods traffic. 

20. The gross earnings per mile open per week for the 
thirty-four and a quarter years 1881-1914-15 (Fig. 3) have 
averaged— 





1881-1890 


1891~1900 
1901-1910 
IQUIAWQI4-15 





21. On the same basis the average working expenses 
(Fig. 4) have ranged between 47°4 per cent. and 51°87 per 
cent., the speed of trains, the general introduction of vacuum 
brakes for goods wagons, and other present-day require- 
ments, adding considerably to the cost of working. 

22, The average net returns on the total capital expended 
on Indian railways have, as the following figures show, 
risen during the past thirty-five years from 4°31 per cent. 
for the decade 1871-1880, to 6-04 per cent. for the four and 
a quarter years 1911~1914-15: 








Period, Net Retoras. 
8 880 Per Cent. 
3871-1 30 
1881-1890 5-26 
1891—1900 3-26 


1QOI-19TO ze 
IQEI-IQ14-15 vOg. 





23. For the first time in the history of railways in India, 
the returns for the year 1900 yielded to the State a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. 
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24. Since that date the annual surplus, excluding annuity 
payments representing redemption of capital, has averaged— 








Penod. Average Annual Surplas. 
£ 
1901-1905 1,686,500 
1906-1970 1,866,000 
IQII-1914-55 4:851,000 





25. Approximately, the average capital cost per fully 
equipped mile of open line of all gauges has been— 








Gange. Approximate Cost per Bile. 
Feet, Inches, Re £ 
5 6 1,86,000 12,400 
3 # 90,000 6,000 
2 56,000 35730 
2 0 37,000 2,470 








Roughly, the capital cost per mile of metre gauge lines 
in India has been half, and of 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines 
considerably less than one-third that of the broad gauge 
systems. 

26. The increase in population and in number of 
passengersjcarried on Indian railways is shown in Fig. 5, 
from which it will be seen that the increase in the number 
of passengers carried during the past fourteen and a quarter 
years (1901-1914-15) has amounted to 166 per cent., the 
average annual addition being nearly 2,000,000 persons. 

27. If{this rate of expansion continues for the next ten 
years, about, 700,000,000 passengers will have to be carried 
during the year 1925-26, and it must be remembered that 
at present the number of railway journeys per head of 
population works out at only 1°41 per annum. 

28, This compares with about 1°24 passengers per head 
of population (173,000,000) for the entire Russian Empire, 
and 27°14 for Great Britain with a population of 45,250,000. 
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29. The weight of goods lifted since 1880 has increased 
more than fivefold, and amounted in 1914-15 to 81,000,000 
tons, of which approximately 18,500,000 tons, or 22°75 per 
cent., was coal (Fig. 6). 

The average distance over which each ton of goods was 
carried during that year was 188-1 miles, the average 
charge per ton per mile being 4°43 pies, or 0°373 pence. 

30. If the present rate of progress is maintained, the 
volume of traffic to be dealt with ten years hence will be 
about 110,000,000 tons, or nearly 36 per cent. greater than 
at present. 

31. Speaking generally, the power of mail and passenger 
locomotives has increased since 1900 by 26 per cent. on 
the broad and by about 80 per cent. on the metre gauge 
systems, 

The maximum tractive effort exerted by modern Indian 
broad, metre, and 2 feet 6 inches gauge mail and passenger 
engines, at 90 per cent, full boiler pressure, is 20,500, 
16,700, and 14,800 pounds respectively. 

32. The power of goods locomotives has similarly in- 
creased, modern engines of the three gauges exerting a 
tractive effort of 30,000, 21,200, and 19,500 pounds respec- 
tively at 90 per cent. of full boiler pressure. 

33- Per foot of gauge, the maximum tractive effort in 
pounds compares thus : 








[ Gauge Passenger Engines.| Goods Engines, 
‘Yeot. Inches, Lbs ‘Lbs, 
5 35727 SASS 
3 3h 5087 61457 
2 6 5,900 7,800 





34. ‘Che maximum weight.of main line passenger trains 
is approximately 400 tons on the broad, 300 on metre, and 
260 on 2 feet 6 inches gauge lines. 

Similarly for goods and mineral traffic the maximum 
weights are about 1,600, 1,000, and 300 respectively, the 
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latter being largely restricted by the heavy grades to be 
negotiated. 

35. The mileage run and work done by locomotives on 
one of the principal broad gauge systems (Fig. 7) increased 
during the past twenty-four years from 34,000 to 37,400 
miles, or by ro per cent. for passenger engines, and for 
goods engines from 18,000 to 27,150 miles, or by nearly 
51 per cent.; while the average work done by goods and 
passenger engines, as represented by the total ton mileage 
hauled, has, as will be seen, increased during the same 
period from 7,900,000 to 11,450,000 ton miles, or by about 
45 per cent. 

36. The coal consumed by the locomotives on this system 
(Fig. 8) has decreased from 162°5 pounds per 1,000 gross 
ton miles to 135°61 pounds, or by almost 20 per cent., 
while the consumption per train mile has increased from 
63°8 to 75°02 pounds, or by about 17°5 per cent. 

37- The lowest average cost of hauling one passenger 
one mile on Indian railways (Fig. 9) is at present about 
yd. on broad and metre and pd. on narrow gauge lines. 

38. The lowest average cost of hauling a ton of goods 
one mile (Fig. 10) is at present about yyd. on the broad, 
$4. on metre, and a little over $d. on narrow gauge lines. 

39. As has been stated earlier in this paper, 458,000,000 
people travelled by rail in India during the year 1914-15, 
and of these more than 90 per cent. used the third class, 
their fares contributing by far the greater part of the total 
coaching earnings, which for that year amounted to about 
4 14,000,000, 

40. The average length of journey is about 36 miles, 
which is equal to that from London to Reading, 

The passengers are carried at an average rate of 5 miles 
for 1d., so that the fare for that distance is about 7}. 

41. In view of the importance of these passengers, I 
propose to confine my remarks on the development of 
public coaching vehicles to the carriages used by them on 
broad gauge systems. 4 


= \ 
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42. Until 1902 the general internal arrangement of third 
class carriages, most of which were four-wheeled, with a 
length of 27 feet 6 inches, was that, shown in Fig. 11, 
they seated 60 persons. 

43- Each carriage was divided into six cross compart- 
ments, separated by open partitions formed by round iron 
bars arranged vertically. 

44. Each compartment seated 10 persons, no lavatory 
accommodation was provided, and the openings in the 
doors and windows were fitted with wooden panelled 
shutters, 

45- The doors of these carriages, it will be observed, 
opened outwards, and large numbers were broken off by 
striking other open doors of passing trains on broad gauge 
lines, owing to the distance between the centre of tracks 
{12 feet) being insufficient to allow two open doors 
(measuring 13 feet across) to clear one another. 

46. In order to overcome the trouble and expense caused 
by this defect, which increased with every carriage added, 
the lecturer in 1902, when Superintendent of Rolling Stock 
on the East Indian Railway, built some experimental coaches 
with doors opening inwards, and with seats arranged 
longitudinally. 

47. These carriages, the general internal arrangement of 
which is shown in Fig. 12, were equipped with lavatories, 
and with upper benches used for the storage of personal 
luggage, also as sleeping berths. 

48. The body-sides and roofs were lined with asbestos 
sheeting of great heat-resisting power; the doors and 
windows were fitted with glass and venetian frames; the 
amount of cubic space per passenger was 45 per cent. 
greater than that of the carriages they replaced ; they were 
very commodious and well ventilated, and are greatly 
appreciated by the public. 

49. Carriages of this new type were rapidly adopted as 
standard almost throughout India. 

50. These modifications made it possible to build the 
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carriages of the broad gauge Royal train to an overall 
length of 72 feet per coach, compared with the previous 
maximum of 58 feet 6 inches, and also subsequently enabled 
the seating, and therefore the revenue-earning, capacity of 
third class carriages (Fig. 13) to be increased from 104 to 
126, or 21 per cent, and the dead weight of coach per 
passenger to be decreased by 5 per cent. 

51. Generally, it may be said that on Indian railways the 
weight of up-to-date third class bogie carriages equipped 
with vacuum brakes, and with gas or electric light installa- 
tions, works out at } ton per passenger. 

52. There are, however, notable instances on narrow 
gauge systems in which the weight of very excellent third 
class coaches is considerably less than } ton per passenger. 

53. Formerly the bodies of all Indian coaching vehicles 
were constructed of teak, but recently the prohibitive price 
of that timber has necessitated the use of steel, which, with 
effective heat-resisting linings, has proved a thoroughly 
suitable substitute. 

54- Photographs of carriages constructed in this manner 
in service on Indian and Egyptian railways are shown in 
Figs. 14 and 15. 

55. The distance run by through trains on Indian broad 
gauge railway trunk lines is very great and the speed, as 
the following examples show, comparatively high : 








Journey. Miles Hours (Runmng}.| Speed per Hour 
Calcutta-Peshawar 1,497 47°00 31°72 
Calcutta-Bombay 1,349 35°25 38-27 
Calcutta-Madras 7,033 34°50 30°00 
Cnlcutta-Kalka 1,065, 3166 33°64 
Bombay-Madras ‘B04 2B 00 28-71 





Photographs of third class carriages in use on these services 
are shown in Figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

56. As has already been stated, agriculture is by far the 
most important occupation of the people of India, conse- 
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quently the produce of the soil forms the greater part of 
the total weight of material carried on Indian railways. 

57- The relative growth of population, open mileage, and 
weight of goods lifted during the thirty-five years under 
consideration is shown in Fig. 20, from which it will be 
seen that, assuming a continuance of the average develop- 
ment of the past four and a quarter years, the weight to be 
dealt with ten years hence (1925-26) will be double that 
lifted during 1905. 

58. Bearing in mind the difficulty experienced in handling 
traffic for some years past, due to want of sufficient rolling 
stock, etc., the prospect for the future in this respect is not 
a happy one, unless facilities are rapidly and enormously 
increased. 

59. More than 80 per cent. of the weight of principal 
commodities carried on Indian railways during the year 
1914-15 was loaded into broad gauge wagons, the develop- 
ment in the carrying capacities of which will now be con- 
sidered. 

60. In 1895 the maximum permissible total weight per 
pair of wheels on rail for broad gauge lines was limited 
(Fig. 21) to nine tons, the standard four-wheeled wagons 
of that day weighing six and carrying twelve tons. 

61. By 1906 the maximum weight per pair of wheels 
had by degrees been increased to sixteen tons, at which it 
remains ; the most recent type of four-wheeled open wagons 
(Fig. 22) now weighing 8°75 and carrying twenty-three and 
@ quarter tons. 

During the same period the maximum permissible gross 
weight per foot of wagon length over buffers increased as 
shown at B (Fig. 23). 

62. The extent to which the increasing carrying capacity 
of wagons has been availed of may be judged from Fig. 24, 
which is based upon the working on one of the principal 
Indian broad gauge lines. 

It shows that during the past nine and a quarter years 
(1906-1914-15) the average carrying capacity of wagons 
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on this system has increased by nearly 16 per cent., the load 
of a loaded wagon per mile over 27 per cent., the average 
load of a wagon, loaded and empty, per mile, by over 
II per cent. 

63. From Fig. 25, which further illustrates work done by 
wagons on the same system, it will be observed that since 
igor the average mileage run per wagon has increased 
by over 13 per cent., the freight-ton mileage by 16 per 
cent., while the cost of hauling one ton one mile has during 
the same period decreased by exactly 41 per cent. 

64. Owing to the restriction in width of carriage and 
wagon bodies, for reasons already given, it has not been 
possible to take full advantage of the facilities which the 
broad gauge would otherwise afford. 

65. A study of the relation of various gauges to the 
inside body width of wagons in use thereon will illus- 
trace this. 










' H 
Gangs of Railway, | Inside Body Width {Bate ot eee mem Remarks, 








Foet. Inches. 
6 


1697 tor Todi 
2°000 to 1 U.S.A. 
2237 tot India 
2438 tor B.E.A. 
2°533 tor India 





66. In other countries, where it was desired to make full 
use of the available width, wagons have been constructed 
in the manner shown in Fig. 26, the special form of body- 
side, enabling the inside width to be increased by from 
5 to 6 per cent, 

67. Unless some means of increasing the cross section 
and so the cubical capacity of broad gauge wagons is found, 
cither by lowering the floor level or raising the height of 
the roof, or both, as suggested in Fig. 27, thus enabling 
another tier of sacks of grain, etc., to be loaded, the present 
sixteen tons gross axle load will probably remain the maxi- 
mum for grain-carrying wagons on broad gauge systems. 
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68. During the year 1914-15, 16,500,000 tons of coal 
were muned in India, of which, as you will see from Fig 28, 
nearly 5,000,000 tons were consumed by locomotives on 
Indian railways. 

69. Of the siateen and a half million tons, about 
15,000,000 were raised from collieries 1n the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and loaded into broad gauge 
wagons. 

jo. The carrying capacity of these vehicles ranged from 
T2"5 to 23°25 tons (Fig. 29, A to C), and for the year 
1914-15 it averaged about 17 0 tons (Fig 29, 1). 

71. The average number of 17 0 ton wazon loads required 
to remove the whole output of coal from these provinccs 
for that year was therefore approxrmately $80,000 

72 Had only wagons of 23°5 tons capicity been used, 
the number of loads would have been reduced by 266 per 
cent, to 644,165, 

73- It is quite possible, within caisting standard dimen- 
sions of wagon height and width, to construct broad gauge 
four-wheeled wagons (Fig 29, D) to carry thirty, and 
bogie wagons (Fig. 30, C) sixty tons, for a twenty tors 
gross axle load. 

74. The number of such wagon luads requircd to remove 
the whole 15,000,000 tons output would be about 500,000 
for four-whe« Jed, and 250,000 for bogte v agons resp ctive ly, 

75. Summaniing these figures we have — 





Capiuity of Wa,ons |Numberof fod. | Improvement 





Tons fer Cent 

1790 8), 2000 ! 7 | 
23 25 645,105 266 

joo srocoo |! 132 

bo 250,000 { 716 | 





76. This affords an excellent example of the extra- 
ordinary and bencficial results attending the use of wagons 
of the highest capacity compatible with the class of traffic 
dealt with. 
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77. This has long since been recognized on South 
African railways of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, on which the 
maximum permissible load per pair of wheels on rail is 
160 tons, and the carrying capacity of coal wagons 
(Fig. 30, A and B), is 100,000 ibs., or 44°64 tons, with a 
ratio of 1:2°45 for dead weight to carrying capacity, and a 
percentage as high as 71 for paying to gross weight. 

78. Photographs of such high-capacity, high-sided and 
self-discharging wagons as used for the conveyance of coal 
under heavy working conditions of grade and curve on 
South African railways, are shown in Figs. 31 and 32 
respectively. 

79. Want of time precludes reference to similar all round 
progress on metre and narrow ‘gauge systems, As an 
instance, however, of good work done on the latter, mention 
may be made of the Barsi Light Railway (2 feet 6 inches 
gauge) which during the year 1914-15 on a length of 116 
miles, carried nearly 1,000,000 passengers and about 
150,000 tons of goods. 

It cost on an average about £3,990 per mile to construct 
and equip ; the net returns for the year yielded a dividend 
of 8 per cent. 

80, It only remains for me to show you pictures of the 
broad gauge Royal train constructed in India, in 1903, 
entirely by Indian workmen under European supervision. 

81. It was composed of ten bogie coaches, and weighed 
450 tons ; its total length over carriages was 700 feet. 

82. It was used by their Majesties when they visited 
India during the cold weather of 1905-06, and again on the 
occasion of the Coronation Durbar; from the pictures 
Figs. 33-39 showing the carriages as redecorated for the 
Durbar, I think you will agree that the Indian craftsman 
is capable of producing work of the highest quality. 

83. Many of these entered the works as labourers, and, 
after a few months’ progressive training, were well able 
to manipulate high-speed machinery of the most up-to-date 
character. 
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84. Sixteen years’ experience in close contact with Indian 
workmen (Fig. 40) has afforded me ample opportunity of 
learning to appreciate their many sterling good qualities, 
and of realizing that having once won their confidence, there 
are no better or more faithful friends. 

85. In concluding this rapid survey of so much progress 
T cannot refrain from referring to the most valuable work 
done by those gentlemen in London who, since the very 
initiation of railways in the East, have filled the position of 
Consulting and Inspecting Engineers to the Government 
of India and to indiv.dual Companies. 

86. It is largely dve to them that the quality and efficiency 
of rolling stock and ot all other railway material sent from 
this country to India his throughout maintained so high a 
standard, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MurTinG of the East India Associition was held on Monday, 
June 19, 1916, at the Institution of Civil Cngmeers, Greit George 
Street, Westminster, SW, at which a Lantern Lecture was 
delivered by Mr Herbert helway-Bamber, uv 0, on “ I hitty-I1ve 
Years’ Advance in Indian Railwry Development” ‘The Right 
Hon Lord Reay, K1, 6C41, GC17, occupied the chair, and the 
following, ladies and gentlemen were present Sir Wilham Wed 
derburn, Bart, Si Arshna G Gupta, kcost, Sir EF C Gites, 
KCIF, C41, Sar Frederich S P Lely, Kot, C81, Sir Guilford L 
Molesworth, ncrz, Sir Bradford Leshe, xcir, Sir Manchesjee 
Bhownagcree, kKcr¥, Sir Damel M Hamilton, Sir Wiliam Ovens 
Clark, Sir Stephen Finney, cre, Mirza Abbas Al Bass, c41, 
Colonel C E Yate, csr, «2, Lieut General F H Tyrrell, Mr 
Owen Donn, Mr Duncan Irvine, ices, Mr G V Utamsng, Mr 
Bryant, Mr © E Buckland, c1r, Mr Carkect James, Mr W 
Coldstream, Mr K D Hormusy, Mt W B Tripp, Mr E J 
Edwardes, Rex W L Broadbent, Miss Vertue, Syed Erfin Ah, 
Mr Phitp Cox, Mr J Khanna, Mr Davidson Keith, Mr M A 
Azz, Mr N C Sen, Dr and Mrs Barker, Miss Rising, Miss 
Spence, Mr A Iinkelstem Litimoff, Mrs Nash, Kes Dr Cozan, 
Mrs White, Mrs }loyd, Mrs Theophilus Salwav, Mr Iays, Mrs 
Ward, Miss Tethly, Mrs Phihpowsky, Mr Howard, Miss 
F H Burns, Mr E H Tabak, Mr E Benedict, Mr G 
Ritclue, Mrs Collis, Major Coghlan, Miss Burton, Mr I)avis, Mr 
date, Mr Ryan, Mr Khayer, Mr and Mrs Knapp, Mr and Mrs 
McKenzie, Mr T B W Ramsay, Mrs McLeod, Mr and Mrs 
Hitchcock, Mr Newman, Dr and Mrs Leon, Mr A de Paotier, 
Mr A C Chatterjee, Mr I C Chennmg, Mr Jas T Jarvis, 
mansrce, Mr Granville Miles, Mr Dallas, Mr H H Molesworth, 
‘Muss Gearon, Mr E. Heysham, Mr Worthington, Mr H R Cook, 
Mr and Mrs Kenmer-Tarte, Mr Gayatonde, Miss E M Privet, 
Mr K S Sanhta, Mr kK Gupte,Mr W R Pandit, Miss Ashworth, 
Dr Slater, Mrs MacGregor, Miss Blackmoor, Mr Earle, Mr 
Calthrop, Mr Mohamed Ishag, Miss Hollward, Mr H Michell 
Whitey, Lady Kensington, Dr Prankerd, Mr W [rank, Mr 
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Selean, Mr G B Hodges, Mr J C Congrave, Mr W Tox, 
Colonel EF Eirebrice, R¥, Mrs Kelway Bamber, Mr R D 
Cuhokra, Mr G Niens Khir, Mr J B Pennm ton, and Dr John 
Pollen, cr, Flon Secret iry 

The Honorary Srcritary then read letters from Sur Arundel 
Arundel and Colonel Cine Wi,ram regretting their mabshty to 
he present 

ihe Caaremaxn 1 hive much pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr Kelwiy Bamber Mr Bamber cntered the service of the East 
Indian Railwty Compiny m 1891, and ten years later became 
Superintendent of the rolling stock of that Ime 

In 1902 he was Commissioned to desiqn and to construct the new 
royil tram used by Ihen Majesties King Geoize V and Queen 
Mary for ther jottrness over the Broad Giuge Railways of India 
during the cold weather of 1905 1906, and agam in 1g1r on the 
aceision of the great Coronation Durbar 

While thus engaged he controlled the transfer of the entire 
workshops of the rolling stock department from Howrah Station 
to their new site at Lillooah, three mies distant 

He wis responsible fot many radical chinges and improve 
ments in the construction of coaching and other vehicles, which, 
while greatly adding to the comfort of travellers, creased their 
revenue earning capacity and reduced working expenses 

Te took 2 personal interest im the well bume of his European 
and Indtan staff of some 6,000 men, and imitated a scheme for 
trainng the sons of Indian genilemen as railway engineers He 
has also pubhshed many articles of importance in connection with 
Indian rulway rolling stock 

Mr Buimber nes the greatest credit to the qualities of the 
Indian workmen, and he has displayed much tact and judgment im 
managing them We must conwratulate Mr Bamber, bis son 
was in the last naval battle on board the Neptune, and | am giad to 
know he 15 perfectly safe. Mr Bamber has, as so many others 
have done, paid his tribute and made a patriotic sacrihce to this 
Great War, haymeg lost his other son, who was in the RI C, and 
when the loss of his son became known in India, the workmen 
who had worked under him sent him 2 most touching Jetter of 
condolence That shows what the relitions were between Mr 
Bamber and his workmen, and it wlso hows what we all know— 
the gratitude always felt by Inchans towards those who treat 
them well 

The lectuse was then read, the lantern sides being very much 
appreeiited by the audience, and the lecture concluded amidst 
reat applause 

The C1arrman_ 1 must now ask if there 1: anyone who wishes 
to address the meetiny 

Sie BRavrorD I esti said Lord Reay, ladies and gentlemen, 
I think that the first thing we should do 1s to thank Mr Kelway- 
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Bamber for Ins most interesting lecture When I came mto the 
room 1 thought I knew all about Indian railways, but [ found T 
had a very queat deal to fearn, and Iam serv much giatihed at 
having been able to attend, and if Lam in otder in so doing, T have 
great pleasure im proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr Kel 
way-Bamber fot hiy very entettamme lecture (ITear, heat) 

Sr Gunierp Mowrsworrn said that he had mtended to say a 
few words, but after hing heard the lecture he had no critiesin 
whatever to make = Lvervthing had been so verv interestmy and 
so \ery satisfactory that he had nothme whateser to add He 
had mtended to make some remarks with regaid to railway volicy, 
but he had suggested to the Hon Seeretary that he would prefer 
instead of domy that to read a separate paper on the subject at 
some future period (Elear, hear ) 

Sir Sirrary rvvry [had no mtention of spething thts after 
noon I had hoped that my old frrend Mr Bamber would have 
sent me an advance copy of his lecture, so that I might have had 
an opportunity of corsideting it with care, but I was not 59> 
fay onured 

IU would call attention first to the very mteresting diagrams 
which skow the results of average statwtics, and ay regards im 
provements in rolling stock, the figures seem to indicate cor- 
rectly the advance that has been made, but in consilering all 
average statistics of this kind, one should, I think, alway» bear 
an mind the warnmeg of the Simla Statistical Comittee of r&¥o 
Any conclusion thit may be drawn must be consulered as approw- 
mate only, and withont a careful review of all imfluences bearing 
on them, the result cannot be employed as a basis of any accurate 
coniparison or deductton 

The high capacity yoods stock 15 not always a blessiny from a 
traffic manager’s point of view, even with the most efficient car- 
nage and waggon department acculents will occasionally occur 
and defects become apparent m runnmyg stoch, and if a waggon 
of sixty tons capacity 1s cut off at a roadside station, the staff 
have great difficulty in dealing with it, tf, as 1s frequently the ¢ tse, 
an enuime 13 not asailable 

As regards coaching stock, I first trivelled in India from Bors 
bay to Caleutta in 1874, and I can testify to the enormows improve 
ment made in the arrangements for the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the passenzers since that time 

I had as Manager of the North-Western B utyay to travel with 
the Prince of Wales's tran for more than three weeks in 1905-1004, 
and on all sides I heard the workmansinp and design of the 
coaches formimy the royal train spoken cf in terms of the highest 
praise; they certainly formed a new departure in Indiun practice, 
for which Mr Bamber 15 responsible 

The Cuarrmas, who was received with applause, said 1 rise to 
support the vote of thanks to Mr Bamber The lecture his heen 
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e tercy ntecstmes, ind the subject, whieh muzht otha sie 
14 ¢ buen very diy, Wes mide by the lecturer very attractive, and 
«¢ for one mmte ro td one drop one’s ttention, and the excel 
Fo ¢ of the putt: s mate one fecl is if one was bick m India 
wot Emu usa st yout 1o pass i vote of thinks to the Council 
cr the Institute 1 cf Casal Pngmecss (Heir, teat) I am sure 
to tone? ore of the le ust me. ts of this piper his been tht it has 
©¢1d to us the doors of this splendid Institution and given us 
t etse of this 6 lends lecta ¢ hall 
There wis cnc yostt mentioned im the Jecture, whi Juve me 
tne sidatest pleis 1c, nd that was the cucommm pissed on the 
Lust ho d Ralwiy One of the subjects which save ise to 4 
wet uc! of cone pondeuce nd oy Jicat deal of controversy 
tli. Ewan Bombay wis acttmy that Last Reid Rulwiy 
stared, but } hid 2 pic) ant suipr se im inccfing, ts day the Ctnef 
Mor tet of thatirulwiy, Mi Calfhrop, md to hear from him they 
We © Contempletim, 2 sree capstan of the Rulway, md that 
Wile plrwwe cacely, when, unfatunuch, the War mtervered, 
uw © aaeisn: stepped im, hecat © the sssuce of new shucs 
lias the Woot acpendert on the approval of the Let wy 
Viother vivid recollection of my pcre! of ofice m Bombiy wiv 
conaected with the Porbindar Gondul Ruluay When T turnel 
the first sod of thet Rutway, and when, I beleive, not quite tw > 
eas ¢fisny office hid still to rum, the engiieer m churge sud to 
me Now yon hive turned the tist sed, and we sutrantee that 
ou wall also 1¢ here to open Cie Iulw y,” ind that wis done I 
Sue lways considered that a hiiv cedhteble encimeciing feat 
dics, taues ind GenUanen inothe: Cool resuit of this mecung 
hos iden thit Sa Gunford Mak worth les promised us ty pet 
o@ Wewiys Tun gmt sme thut noth, could Gneu . ue 
ai tihcition trim to hive fica so sttyere: a auth onty 
the promise of apaper (lier hew) Ttis tote satif iction to 
Prev Bbitwe ucrever ma ficittics with re, ud to papers, thu ks 
sary Tigedy ro cur Secret ty Di Pollen Now FT owill call us on 
Nt Bamber, fh he wasncs to re to any of the observatior 
vib hive bean nide on bis pay 
The Trertari, met) sud that with reference to the com 
ntithat 1 copy of Psy apa h d becn supphed to the abence, 
recog to hue expl raed unit 5 the letter press wis uote ou 
tie cv trendy apt Sutrisiy Inst nt mad, uniortuniteh, not been 
yah to mnste comect copics before toe mectmy 
With recud 10 the question of avera cs, he wis aware ilit they 
most be cepted with caution Le Fad t hem has weraces Gener- 
Wy fur periods of tye to ten veus, and dclt them to be iclible 
Wath reference to. bight capraty” wajcoms ind shuntm. dith 
cultte , he cculd net but feel that the tune hid Jon, pissed tor 
the movm,, of wit ons im bi, colhery distucts by hand What. 
could be done in one covntiy ousht certamly tu be possible, under 
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suntlar conditions, in another, and if m South Africa and in 
America they could move waggons weighing from 60 to 80 tons, 
he did not thmk there could be any difhculty in handling them in 
India The objection raised should not, he felt, be allowed to 
stand in the way of the great adyantazes which would undoubtedly 
follow 1f such wagons were used for the transport of coal and 
other materials 

He had nothing further of mmportame to say except to thank 
them ail very much for the kind vote of thanks they had accorded 
him 

Dr Porten said he wished to add Ins appreciation of Mr 
Bamber’s kindness in regard to all the trouble he had taken in 
preparmg the lecture for the meeting They would agree with 
him that not only did Mr Bamber do his work thoroughly well, 
but he was an admirable lecturer also (Hear, hear, and applause ) 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meetm, and carned 
unanimously 

Coton Yate, «Pp, std that before the meeting concluded he 
would like to ask them all to yom with him in passing a verv hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Lord Reay, for so kindly pre 
siding over their meeting (Hear, hear, and applause) He had 
presided over the Council Meeting immediately before, and must 
have been sitting in the chair for nearly three hours [hit was a 
considerable strain for anybody, and he felt they owed him a debt 
of gratitude for that They had all thoroughly enjoyed the paper, 
and had learned sometiunz of Indian railways, and how great the 
umprovements in transit had been in India simce many of them 
then present had left that country They were all mterested in 
seems the various schemes for labour savmy, especially when 
they considered the enormous mmeral traffic and the reat tran 
shipment of yoods that had grown up of Inte years All those 
things were of the greatest interest to all of them, and they would 
all yom with him in thanking Lord Reay for having come to tthe 
the chair (Hear, hear) 

‘This was put to the meeting, and carned by acclamation 

Lorp Rrax I can assure vou, ladies and  entlemen, tt has 
given me great pleasure to be here on sv suspicious an occasion 

‘The proceedings then terminated 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Tus Past, Patsgnt, ayo Fuiure oF Isragi 


“Lag Socta, Leoistation or 141 Pammrtive Samirts By Henry 
Schaeffer, PhD (Ae Humphrey Milford, for Yale Unmersity 
Press.) 108 net. 


“ ZIONISM AND THC JawisH future.’ By various writers, edited by 
H Sacher (Afr. John Murray, Albermatle Street, W) 25 6d net 


In the two works before us we are able to trace, not only the gradual 
evolution of the Bani-Israel from the ume when it was composed of a 
tribe of nomads, knit together by uterine tes, until it found a settlement 
in Palestine, from thence until its dispersion, but also, after following 
its wanderings and lodgments in many lands during @ period of nigh upon 
two thousand years, to learn its present-day aspirations and to endeavour 
to form some reasonable conjecture as to its possible future 

In the first-named of these works Dr Schaeffer points out, not only that 
survivals of matniarchy (a system whereby the mother takes precedence of 
the father in the determ:mation of kinship) are to be encountered in some 
of the oldest portions of the Torah, but that a similar condition of things 
‘at one time existed among the Arabs, 2nd, on the strength ot the matenal 
available, deems it to be within the limits of probability that the matriarchal 
clan was the doonnant form of organization among the Hehrews prior to 
their settlement in Canaan 

‘With the acquisition of land, 2 new economic factor arose, which, 
acting upon social integration, resulted in the transition of maternal to 
paternal relationship Hence in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis 
we find the eldest male parent to be absolutely supreme in his household, 
bua domain extending to life and death, and his bemng as absolute an owner 
of bis children and their houses as he was over his slaves and “his ox and 
hisass or anything that washis” The full exetcise of these rights, however, 
wan checked by the edicts incorporated in the Book of Deuteronomy, which, 
while they permitted parents to chastise their children, prohibited them 
from puttmg them to death , the stubborn son being ordered to be brought 
before the elders of his city, and bis pumshment to be inflicted by the com 
munity 
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In deamg with the position of women i ancient Israeltish times, 
Dr Schveffer 18 of opmion that, generally speaking, wives were excluded from 
inbentance, inasmuch ts they themselves were regarded as the property of 
their husbinds, “the only passages to the contrary being met with in the 
Book of Ruth “Then he (Boaz) said to the kinsman, ‘Naom who has 
returned from the land of Moab 1s about to sell 1 parcel of land which 
belonged to our brothcr Elimelech,’ for ‘on the dy thou buycst the field of 
the hand of Naom:, thou buyest Ruth, the Moabitess, the widow of the dead, 
toraise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance” ‘Lhat the inhent- 
ance had fallen to Naom must be xttnbuted to extraordinary circumstances 
The narrative informs us that Ehmelechhad two sons, who no doubt 
succeeded to the inheritance left by their father. In course of time both 
Mahlon and Chiyon die without issue iheir Moabitish wives have 10 
legal claim upon the estate whatever, and hence the property reverls to 
Naomi, the widow of Elimelech Whether this mode of inheritance is the 
remainder of a once established custom in the days of kzia and Nchemiah 
38 a mutter of in’erence resting upon the somewhat sumilar law concerning 
daughters mentioned in the Book of Numbers However this may be, 
the passages just cited from the Look of Ruth cannot materially affect the 
assertion of Dr Schaeffer regarding the older period of prtriarchy, owing 
to ther postesilic ongn Commenting hereupon the author aptly 
remarks “With patriarchy on the ascendant and with the practice of 
marnage by purchase, the legal status of women 1s reduced to an extremely 
low leve) It 18 important to bear in mind that wives are in a chattel 
relation to their husbands This alone, apart from religious motives, 
would account for the exclusion of women in matters of succession 

Dr Schaeffer proceeds to costrast this custom among the ancient 
Hebrews with that in vogue imong the Arabs rie says‘ According to 
the Nabataean inscriptions the women of northern Arabia must have 
occupied a high social position hey might even own large estates and 
en,%e trading} ursmts Whether this mphed the m,ht of inheritance 
as doupttot Beto. Muhammad § ume only warnors could inhent, “none, 
can be heirs who do not take part im battl, drive buoty, and protect 
property ’ (Koran, Sura, IN 4,26) That tnc women of Medina had no 
capacity for inheritance, at least so far as landed projerty as concerncd, is 
in petfuct agreement with the above principle, as well as with (a a/marnage, 
or raarnage of domimon In marnages of the Jatter type the purchase. 
price 1s paid to the womans kin With the rise of Islam, however, the makr 
becoms tne property of the woman, althouch 1t the same time a gilt of 
some sort ag insistee upon by Muhammad, “ be t o7 ly an iron ring or half 
his cloak” [his change was rendered possible by the pre-Islamic custom 
of giving a sadug, or volumaty gift, toa muta wife In Islam both sedag 
and mfr are uscd mterchangeably in the sense of dowry Lhe donry, 
the nature of which depended entirely on tne social position of the suitor, 
constituted the most important part of a woman's identity As in Islam, 
so among the Prabs of Hadramaut, the mar 1s handed over to the woman. 
In addition to this the bride receives from the bridegroom a wedding- 
present, which is regarded as her own special person-l property. 
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Dr Schaeffer gives as his opinion that “ of alt the Pentateuchal laws, that 
pertainmg to the property mghts of daughters 1s one of the latest” 

One of the most interesting and mstructive portions of the work 1s that 
which deals with the development of individual land ownership in 
Israel When the nomadic tnbe settied in Canaan, the institution of 
Private property would appear to have been co ordmate with the intro 
duction of agriculture, and m this respect we see an analogy between the 
Israelitish custom and the law of Islam, whereunder all iands which have 
never been cultivated or occupied by houses become private property 
(mui) by being “quickened,” or brought under cultivation Communal 
ownership by the clan would appear to have remasned the custom for many 
generations posterior to the conquest of Canaan , but in course of tame the 
numerous influences affecting the socru fabnic of the community gradually 
displaced the simple tnbal arrangements of the earlier penod, and in 
process of ime many estates, origin lly constituting part and parcel of the 
lands assigned to various Hebrew tnbes and their subdivisions, or 
* famihes,” fell into the grasp of the wealthy classes residing im the cities 
At all events under the Hebrew monarchy, the concentration of landed 
property had become an established custom, and probably was one of the 
causes of the poverty and distress among the peasantry, and of the 
subsequent legislative enactments on behalf of the poor 

“With the consoldation of the kingdom under David and Solomon the 
tribal life of Israel assumed a different aspect But the tenactty of the old 
tribal system was such as to leave its impress on the internal admumustration of 
the various communutes, the royal government contenting itself apparently 
with the receipt of the usual taxes and tribute All the essential functions 
of government in the towns and villages of pre emhe Israel were in the 
bands of a council of elders, composed of the heads of famtltes or clans 
residing im each community During the exile the elders appear as the 
official representatives of the clans, acting on their behalf on every 
important occasion ‘Lhe return from the Babyloman exile, it may be 
noted, was # concern of the clan as a whole, and not a matter of individual 
initiative ‘The “ elders of the Jews,” the sabé schudaye, as we learn from 
the Book of Lrra, were recognized by the Persian satrap as the hereditary 
representatives of the Jewish community 

Leaving Dr Schaetter’s interesting record of * the dead past,” we turn to 
consider“the living present,” as pourtrayed in the work edited by Mr Sacher, 
and at once come face to face with the problem of endeavouring to Gil into 
the modern world of a national group, which, despite a continuous series of 
most cruel and bitter persecutions, has survived from ancient times without 
the ordinary attnbutes of natronhood For the lines penned by the 
Turkish poet, Shiekh Haroun Abdullah 


“The Jew claims no land dear as that devoted to bis buth, 
‘Therefore "ts mcet that he should be, a wanderer o er the earth,” 








appear to be as true to day as when they were penned three and a half 
centunes ago 
“The modern world sets the Jew the problem of marmtaining some sort 
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of distinctive existence without the external props of terntonal sovereignty 
and a political machine, and the Jew sets the modern world the problem 
of finding for him a place 1n rts social structure which shall enable bim to 
live as 2 human being without demanding from that he cease to be a 
Jew" 

‘The present Great War brings this Jewish problem mto tragic belief 
“It not merely that hundreds of thousanda of Jews have been turned 
into homeless wanderers, exposed to the ravages of famine and disease, 
and with the slenderest prospect of ever recovering such economic stability 
as they had before hat 1 the external aspect of the Jewish contribution 
to the tale of war suffering, and xt is sufficiently appalhng to arrest atten 
‘von even at a time when horror stalke through the world But the inner 
mde of the tragedy, of even more awful significance for the Jewish people, 
as the destruction of the homes of Jewish life and learmng, the break-up of 
the socral organism, which, despite its lack of freedom and of maternal and 
Political strength has embodied most fully un the modern world what 13 
vital and enduring in the character and ideals of the Jewish people The 
havoc brought by the war to the Jews of Poland has been compared to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the comparison 1s by no 
means fanciful For the fearful blow stnkes beyond the individu t the 
very heart of the nation” As a solution of this problem, Mr Sacher, and 
his fellow contributors to the volume before us, thinks that the creation of 
@ purely Jewish state in Palestine would make 1t possible for large numbers 
of Jews to settle there and hve under conditions in which they could 
produce a type of life corresponding to the character and ideals of the 
Jewish people. When this 1s accomplished, says Mr Sacher, ‘ Palestine 
will be the home of the Jewish people, not because it will contain all the 
Jews in the world, but because it will be the only place in the world where 
the Jews are masters of their own destiny, and the national centre to 
which all Jews will look as the home and the source of all that 1s most 
estentially Jewish Palestine will be the country in which Jews are to be 
found, just as Ireland 1s the country in which Irishmen are to be found, 
though there are more Inshmen outside of Ireland than in it And 
similarly Palestine will be the home of Judaism, not because there will be 
no Judaism anywhere else, but because in Palestine the Jewish spirit will 
have free play, and there the Jemsh mind and character will express 
themselves as they can nowhere else’ 

In support of this theory the authors of the work give a very interesting 
sketch of Jewish history :n Europe from the period of the French Revolu- 
uon to date, and also furnish some extremely interesting details of the 
Jewish colomzation movement m Palestine, from which we learn that forty 
five Jewish colomes exist in Palestine to day, with a population of about 
15,000 souls, and cover a total area of 110,000 acres, or about two per 
cent of the whole area of the country. 

One omssion we note in the book, and that ts that 1 never alludes to 
the attitude taken up by the Sephardic Jews, who have been settled in 
Palestine for many generations, towards the large immugration of Asben- 
kar; Jews wto the country. This omission may of course be accidental, 
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but, m our opinion, it is unfortunate, as unless the goodwill of these 
earber Jewrsh inhabitants 1s well assured, the comparison which Mr. 
Sacher draws between Ireland and Palestine may find a realization 10 a 
manner more striking than demrable. 

There 1s also another factor which the authors of the work—and indeed 
nearly al) Zion:sts—do not seem to ever take into serious consideration— 
namely, the position which the large Mushm and Chnstian populations of 
Palestme may assume towards the Zionist movement ‘The problem of the 
settlement of the Jews in Palestine bristles with difficulties on every side, 
and while we cordially welcome this book as a valuable contnbution towards 
Zionist hterature, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much water will 
have to flow down the Jordan Valley before a Jewish State in Palestme 
becomes un fait accompli. We make this statement out of no spmt of 
hostility towards the ideals of Zionists, for the welfare of the Jewish race 
18, perhaps, as dear to our heart as it 1s to the authors of the book, but 
from our persona) knowledge of the country and its peoples, and a sincere 
desire to call attention to dangerous shoals and reefs, which if not known 
and guarded against may wreck and bring to naught the well meant and 
laudable ideals of the promoters of Zionism. 

Henri M. Lson, MA, LL.d., SP 
June 01, 1916. 


Tur GurmMan Prart ann THE Grand AILiance By G de Wessehtsky 
author of “Russia and Democracy” (Fisher Unwin) 18, 


‘The author's name 1s familar as that of a distinguished Russian 
journahst, who has represented the Voveye Vremya. in this country for many 
years, and served as President of the Foreign Press Association in London 
He 1s descended from the Serbian Bozhidarovitch family, and as son and. 
grandson of Russian Generals entered upon a military career, soon aban- 
doned for the study of history and philosophy at Heidelberg. Extensive 
eaperience of Germany and contact with representative men enabled him 
to foresee better than many statesmen and diplomatists the trend of 
pobtical events A persona grata with Proce Bismarck, M. de Wesselitsky 
was afierwards eapelled from Prussia by Kawer Wilhelm II, 

This pamphlet contains an address delivered at a gathering at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, in March, under the auspices of the Russia 
Society, presided over by the Speaker M. de Wesselitsky begins by 
pointing out dangerous and eccentric theones resulting from German 
scientific studies, though he nghtly pays homage to genuine science. 
Family “reform” has led to hideous developments, and megalomana 
claims every great man and every civilization as due to Teutonic ongin. 
His main theme 1s the relations of Teutons and Slavs from early tumes, a 
branch of history which Germans have endeavoured to obscure, but 
which Polish historians like Boguslawsk: have investigated with unexpected 
results. ‘The history and memortals of the former Slavs of the Elbe 
and Baltic have formed a leisure study of our author, who has explored 
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thetr Jands on foot and collected local traditions. Many profeamonal 
histonans will learn for the first time that— 


Between the fifth and the thirteenth centuries, while Furope was 
mostly plunged in darkest barbarism, and ancient culture found retuge 
only in Constantinople and the Greek Black Sea colomes, a vast 
country, stretching from the Baltic to the Middle Danube, called 
Germanta Vaznu sed Sloventa, was, alove in Lurope, densely peopled, 
orderly, and prosperous, with many towns and some large cities 


‘Traces of former Slav inhabitants of modern Germany are indicated by 
such purely Slav names as Strelit7, Stargard (Oldenburg), Strielov 
(Stralsund), Pomeranis (fo more, by the sea), Kolberg (cholo dere,a, along 
the shore), and Leipzig (4a, hnden, the Slav sacied tree), The State of 
Prussia (#0 Russa) 1s the outcome of one of the German marks, instituted 
by Henry the Fowler against the Slavs  Doleslav the Brave of Poland 
attempted unsuccessfully in the eleventh century to unite all the Slavs 
politically The names of leading Slav Princes like Godeskalk (Gotts 
chalk), Krut (Krooko), Pribislavy, and Niklot, thew last hope, who fell 
fighting against Henry the Lion, ate almost forgotten. Lack of cohesion 
prevented the Elbe Slavs from holding their own agatnst their aggressive 
‘Teuton rivals, which the Poles and Czechs were better able to effect 
Professor Josef Perwolf wrote a very complete Kussian account of the 
Germanuzatton of the Baltic Slavs, and there are references in an article 
on the Juyoslav question im our Iebruwy issue In the Last German 
oath given by our author, Der Deutsche (devil) ho? dick, the word used 
1s Dudsher, & corruption Prussian mubtariam 1s thus explained by 
M de Wesselitsky 


‘The basis of xt» organization was the blind submission of a robbed 
ofall, aowntrodden, and starved out race, for whom esen serfdom 
wis a salvation from total extinction. ‘The Wends bore on their 
shoulders, hke Caryatides, the whole edifice of Prussia, and are now 
bearing that of the whole German Lmpue, which if they failed 1t must 
crumbie to pieces 


Modern Prussia has benefited from a past Germanized Russian Govern 
ment, and others have done their share of work four le ro: de Prusse, 
but all Europe 1s alive to the consequences Other aspects discussed are 
Prussification of Germany (a yoke bitterly but impotently resented by 
many subjects), “double nationality,” the sham Prussian “Order of St 
John,” approaches to Jesuits, Jews, ultra-Conservatives, and ultra Radicals, 
with an outhne of peace conditions M de Wesselitsky ryoices at the 
growing understanding and friendship of England and Russia 

It 1s tempting to enlarge on this work, which offers much food for 
thougnt and original suggestions SLAVOPHIL, 


« AarstoprmocRacy " By Sir Charles Waldstein, Li-p (Afurray, 105 6d) 


Sur Charles Waldstein’s new book 1s a lengthy plea for such conditions as 
might sn future prevent war, and, in fact, introduce an era of international 
peace aud goodwill. Much as one may admure the intention which led to 
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the writing of this book, one nught wish that instead of a portly volume 
Sir Charles had spht his matenal into two shorter and Jess inconclusive 
volumes. The first part of his work 13 devoted to a atudy of the conditions 
which m Germany have led to a state of “swelled head,” and the author's 
statement about the older generation of Germans—+¢, those educated 
before 1870—will, we think, be readily agreed to by his readers Although 
there can be no doubt that Bismarck’s efforts succeeded in making a co- 
herent umt of what had been before him 2 heterogeneous medley of smat 
nationahties, each with its prejudices, customs barners, and the like, it 1s 
not to be wondered at that the members of those national units, when 
associated together into a greater nation, became overbearmg. The 
Belgian device “ L’union fait 1s force finds itself justified there with a 
vengeance, but nevertheless each of the individual units seems to have hept 
a somewhat better opinion of itself than of sts neighbours The German 
Compre 1s, in fact—to use a geo’ogical expression—a sort of pudding stone, 
or rather a breccia with the rough angular units cemented together rather 
than bound by the Prussian administration Granted, then, that the older 
Germans were on the whole of a different class and of a different tempera- 
ment than the modern Boche, yet the horrors of the 1870 war, short as it 
was, have to be remembered , no fienchman then alive, or born shortly 
afterwards, 1s hhety to forget them shall we say that they were due to 
the psychological effect of masses? ‘Ihen we must 1¢collect that the 
inhibition of the controlling and restricting functions of the thinking cells 
over the mere animal functions 13 the greater when the controlling cells 
are less numerous or less active, and we shall postulate and demonstrate 
in the same breath that the modern German 1s very near the brute in 
mentahty. Sir Charles would have us think ctherwise, but we must refuse 
to acce pt his plea. Take a German singly, he may be in appearance a 
decent enough person . he will try to he pleasant, but always with an eye 
to the main chance, his decency has a string to it Put two or more 
such Germans together, and the mass action will at once be evident—the 
Deutschtum which the single individual concealed for the sake of hia own 
gam becomes assertive. These men have been trained thus The whole 
German system of education 1s, as Sir Charles readily agrees, subject to the 
control of the Impenat Administration L beral thought, 1f tt eausts,1s gagged, 
and a cast of mind 1s produced which 1s so readily swayed by supenor 
orders that the individual must lose all individuality and personal contro? 
when the affairs of his country are at stake ‘The author calls this chau- 
vinism it seems a very large extension of the onginal meaning of the word. 
Chauvinism 1s a disease of patriousm—an hypertrophy , but the German 
state of mind alluded to 1 more than that We see in it another type of 
growth —hke cancer, or sarcoma, shall we say ?—a mahgnant growth which 
destioys all the critical faculties A Frenchman may find everything wrong 
that 15 not French, an Enghshman also, in different ways well known to all 
observant people, the German 1s made to despise others, he merely asserts 
that Germany must and shalt rule the world because he has been told so at 
school and every day of his Ife Indeed, the Boche 1s a self abused perton, 
‘What has he donein science? Compilations of great value, gua compilations, 
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but without 2 spark of genius in them. Any bookworm can be a compiler. 
Tt may be said that since r87o neither in chemistry nor in physics, nor 
indeed in anything else, have the Germans farenfed or led; they have 
adapted, compiled, accumulated facts, and they have turned all they could 
into money. Theit drug trade has sprung from the necessity to turn 
into money the by-products of their chemical shops ; their hard-working, 
plodding qualities have enabled them to “ make good” in the workshops ; 
and their snake-like obsequious traveilers and representatives have under- 
sold their competitors. Thus it became possible for them to beliove 
that after peaceful penetration they might own the world. That is not 
chauvinism, it is self-delusion. We insist on the point because Sir Charles 
sees in chauvinism the /ons ef origo of all wars: we donot. He fancies that 
chauvinism was beginning to find root in England before the war. Would 
to God it had, then England would have been prepared and the war 
would not have happened ! The Boche might have waited long for a 
selected moment if the national defence had not been relegated behind 
party politics-—in fact sabotée by visionaries, socialists, and worse, spreading 
blindly in hollow words doctrines made in Germany for export, ‘There is, 
then, much special pleading in the first part of Sir Charles's work, and the 
second portion is merely a lengthy disquisition on morality, intended to 
support the plea for throwing overboard “chauvinism” and adopting what 
seems to be a policy of international non-patriotism. We have no doubt 
that, deeply thoughtful as is Sir Charles's book, it will not convince mary 
people, unless they be already of his opinion. We look upon enlightened 
patriotism as a necessity, and it is part and parcel of efficient patriotism to 
know the defects of one’s enemies as well as their qualities. In the study 
of German psychology most French and English have signally failed before 
the war. It is hardly to be thought of that after the terrible fight in which both 
nations are freely spilling the best of their blood the younger generations 
will be imposed upon by verbose disquisitions. Rather do we believe that 
from the war will emerge a race of men of action to whom the failure of 
philosophers and word-mongers, of preachers and speech-makers, will be 
such an indubitable fact that Sir Charles’s plea for denationalism will fail 
or be ignored. The appendices to the book are curiously irrelevant to the 
subject-matter. HL. J. 





THE NEAR EAST 


Svria as a Roman Province. By FE. S, Bouchier. (Oxford: Béack- 
well.) 6s. net. 

Mr. Bouchier is well known to readers of “Greats” at Oxford as the 
author of “Life and Letters in Roman Africa” and “Spain under the 
Roman Empire.” It may at once be said that the present volume is in 
every way worthy of the predecessors. For us it has an additional interest, 
in that it treats of a region now famous in war, and, as we hope, destined 
to he still more famous in the peace to come—that is to say, on account 
of a looked-for change of rule. [ut apart from the research and scholar- 
ship revealed by the author, it may be said that Syria, on account of its 
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proximity to the Parthians, presented similar probiems to the Romans as 
“The Frontier” does to the authorities m India. And for that reason the 
subject 13 of peculiar interest to our readers. We lear that the Romans, 
like the British, were inclined to make the frontier tribes themselves the 
guardian of the fimes. That was the earler policy, to be superseded by 
legionaries permanently garrisoned there. But as these legionaries were 
largely drawn from the population on the spot, the older principle ia part 
prevailed. 





Tur Siavs or 1nz War Zonc By the Right Hon W. F Bailey, ca. 
(Chapman and Hall) 105. 6d net. 

In this volume the author sets forth the imquities of the ramshackle 
Empire with which the public 1s now only too familar But we think 
that he has been so occupied in flogging this admuttedly dead horse that 
be has given us too much of the Austro Hungarian and too httle of the 
Slav Those who have read the works of “Scotus Viator,” Mr Steed, 
and Mr Drage, are thoroughly conversant with the former, but still look 
for an exhaustive account of the habits and customs, as apart from the 
hopes and fears, of our frends the Southern Slavs and Cechs 


INDIA 


REMINISCENCRS OF THE INDIAN Muuiny (1857-58) AND AFGHANISTAN 
(1879) By Colonel Sur Edward Thackeray, vc, KC8., late RE. 
(London Swuth, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo Place) 1916 


Much valuable literature 1s permanently lost to the reading public by 
the fact of its publication in the ephemeral pages of reviews and magazines 
and we therefore welcome this small volume, m which Sir Edward Thack- 
eray bas collected some of the papers which he onginally contnbuted to 
this Ruvrew, to the Royal Engineers’ Journal, and to the Cornhill Maga- 
sine’ The gallant author is already well known by his works entitled 
“ Two Indian Campaigos,” “ Biographical Notices of Officers of the Bengal 
Engineers,” and his “‘ History of Steges in the Nineteenth Century”, and 
in the present rechaxffe of his mingled official and personal recollections 
he has given ws narratives of the memorable sreges of Delhi and Lucknow 
of four months’ campaigning experiences in Afghanistan, with bnef 
memoirs of some of bis comrades in arms Sir Aleaander Taylor, General 
and c.c.B, of the Bengal Engineers, the dashing partisan leader, Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse, Brasyer, of Brasyer’s Sikhs, and two other well- 
known officers of the Corps of Bengal Engineers—General James Macleod 
Innes, vc, c.8, and Colonel Joseph Taylor, the repairer of the Tay 
Mahal. ‘ 

To these are added some incidents in the siege of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combermere, extracted from the journals kept by officers servmg in the 
siege, and an account of the heroic self sacrifice of a Jemador of Sappers, 
one Faz Khan, im the Afghan War, together with some notes on the 
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natural history of Assam, compiled from the observations of the author 
when employed in that province, We doubt, however, if Sir Edward m 
nght in calling the Hombill of Assam a Toucan. The accounts of the 
fighung in the Indian Mutiny (more properly designated the Mutny of 
the Bengal Native Army) make us realize the complete change that has 
taken place in the conditions of warfare within the last half century, due 
to the increased range of weapons and the use of high caplonves. At 
Lucknow a large body of the enemys troops was observed crossing the 
front of our position, but was just out of range of our arbilery Sir ] dward 
says: ‘A few shots were fired from the heavy guns of the outpost, but the 
Tange at the nearest point of their hne of march upwards of two 
thousand yards” ‘Lhe casualtes that occurred in the actions of those days 
seem absolutely trivial in the hight of the recent results of the fighting in 
Flanders, The stege operations which resulted i the capture of Lucknow 
in March, 1858, lasted three weeks, and Sir Edward Thackeray writes 
* The losses on our side during the operations were about twenty five officers 
kalled and fifty wounded, and eight hundred mcn killed and wounded 

Now that the metal helmet which formcrly defunded the heads of our 
soldiers of all arms 1s again bemg adopted by our infantry, it may be of 
mterest to note that our author remarks, in describing the battle of 
the Hindun on May 31, 1857 ‘The Carabmeers—the 6th Dragoon 
Guardy—wore their brass helmets during this action, without cover or 
Protection of any kind, and strange though it may seem, there were but 
few cases of sunstroke, the burnished surfaces causing the heat to be 
reflected from the helmets" On the same day twelye men of the Sixtieth 
Rafles wore struck down by the sun, of whom four died A metal helmet 
affords complete protection aga:nst the sun, at that time the British officers 
of the Scinde Horse wore silver helmets 

‘The battle of the Hindun was followed by the victory at Badle ka Scrat 
gatned on June 8, and that date was selected for the annual banquet held 
in London to commemorate the siege and capture of Delhi Nearly sixty 
years have now passed since that memorable exploit, and when the veteran 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts presided over the gathering in 1974 for the 
last trme, the number of the survivors had dwindled to twenty. 

At 1s a matter of regret that Sar Edward has concluded his memow o 
Colonel Brasyer with the suppression of the Mutiny at Allahabad, and 
gives no account of the subsequent career of that eccentric and picturesque 
personality. By the bye he calis Brasyer’s famous regiment the Ferozeshah, 
istead of the Ferovepore Sikhs, now entitled King George’s Own, and 
boasting the King-Emperor as their Colonel in Chief But there are several 
simular httle slips in the text, owing, no doubt, to an insufficicnt revision 
of proofs, ‘The description of the field of Charasiab at p 140 leaves us in 
doubt whether the word “edges” has not been substsluted for “hedges” 
by a printer's crror 

In the topography of Lucknow, p 107, 1t 18 stated that “the town 18 
bounded on the north by the Gumt:, and on the east by a canal which 
rons northward from the nver ’ A passage of considerable length relating. 
the death of the gallant Hodson on p 103 18 repeated verbatim on p 123. 
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‘There are also some printer's errors in the spelling of Indian places and 
proper names—eg, p 46, Chandene for Chandnee ,p 142, Bala Hisan and 
Sherpun , p_ 146, Mupooree should probably read Mynpoonie, and p 270, 
Jerdan for Jerdon We only notice these tnfiig errors in the hope of 
seeing them corrected im fature editions F.H T. 


‘Tux Trrumrn or Deni, Np O1HeR Porms By Namikram Vasanmel 
Thadami Sarkar (Calcutta Badur and Sons) 

A collection of poems possessed of charm, of which the shorter ones 
call for special praise, and particularly “In Memonam K ,” from which 
we quote 

¢ He passed away, and thou, O sorrow cease , 
A busband, son, and frend, 1s gone, and bare 
A mother's botom and « widow s home ” 


Ine author has a simplicity of diction which 1s rare among Indsan poets 
wnting in English, and which they would do well to 1mtate 


RUSSIA 


On tut Russian Fron1 By R Scotland Liddell (London = Ssmpéz, 
Marshall and Co, Lia) 


A book written to the accompzniment of guns amidat the noise of battle t 
It tells tale after tale of Russian heroism, of the marvellous couraye of 
suffering Russian men, and the patient devotion of tender Russian women 
\ book that shows the Russian people as they really are, full of faith, and 
braced by 2 splendid self-forgetfulncss, with their cheery “ Neechevo” 
when everything seems to be going dead wrong 

‘The author has felt and vividly describes the immensity of Russia, with 
its great soul and giant strength, and the account he gives of the Russian 
infantry soldier, hus child like faith and schoolboyish pranks, his splendrd 
endurance and simple hearted selfabnegation and disreyard of person 
suffering, 1s moving and accurate. 

The British people httle realive that the Russian soldier's pay in war 
tume 18 one shilling and sixpence a month, and in peace-time threepence a 
‘week, and that the wives only get something less than twelve shillings a 
moonth, and the children under ten about 8.x shillings 

The way the Russian soldier does all kinds of hard work in ail kinds of 
weather, and marches over impossible roads or wades through quagmures 
and across moving sandhills, singing all the time tm perfect harmony, \s 
well described, and though the Russian solder himself 1s happy and con 
tented, his job (as Mr. Scotland Liddell tells us) 15 certainly “not 1 
good one.” 

Our author writes of Warsaw im superlatives of praise, but we Jo not 
think be has overdone it in any way. 

‘There 1s always 2 Dublin levity and “a happy-go lucky go-es ycu-pleased- 
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ness” about Warsaw, and the way the people pass from grave to gay is 
strikingly Hibernian. 

The descriptions of the burial of the Russian soldiers, and the scamped 
and hurried funeral services, are very impressive; and the way “the 
Sisters” move silently about amongst the mounds tending the individual 
graves tells of the devotion of the Russian women. The story of the great 
retreat and the fall of Warsaw is vividly told, and the burnings and devasta- 
tions wrought by the retreating Russians so that the pursuing Huns might 
find “all cupboards bare" are strikingly portrayed. 

At times our author feels savage with the Russians for having to retreat 
at all, at their want of what in India is called “ bundobast,” their lack of 
ammunition, their absence of success, and.the way the officers and Generals 
get out of the danger zone before the simple soldier, and in front of the 
cartloads of following wounded and the streaming refugees. But he 
realizes that Generals and the Staff are of more importance than the 
common soldier, and that the great thing is to secure and safeguard the 
retreat. 

Incidentally the author bears witness to the generous treatment afforded 
by the Russians to their Austrian and German prisoners. Russian, 
German, and Austrian wounded used to sit and have their meals together, 
and were quite friendly one to the other, and this in spite of the fact that 
in some instances the brutal Huns bad cut out the tongues of Russian 
prisoners because they would not give information, 

‘Then at last the end of the great retreat comes, and Russia greatly 
stands at bay; and the book closes with the preparation for a fresh 
advance of the Russian hosts “for Truth, for Tsar, for Motherland.” 

The book as a record of an eyewitness is well worth thoughtful study. 

J. Potten. 





Russta ar THe Cxoss Roaps. By C. E. Bechhofer, with an Introduction 
by A. H. Murray. (London: Aegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co, 
Ltd.; Now York: £. P. Dutton and Co.) 1916. 


To try to explain Russia to herself is somewhat of an ambitious under- 
taking. What young nation ever did understand itself? The first duty 
of a nation, as of an individual, is to grow, and Russia is yet in the grow- 
ing stage; and the next duty is to toil, to eat bread in the sweat of the 
brow, and Russia is toiling now, and has not as yet reached the stage when 
she can rest and reflect, or, as it were, turn inwards upon herself and begin 
to reason about her existence and her destiny. But the trend of the 
nascent nation has undoubtedly always been towards the sea, and the 
religious yearnings of the Russian true believers are certainly directed with 
ever-growing intensity towards the golden dome of St. Sophia (the Vatican 
of the Fast) and the sepulchre of our Lord in Jerusalem. 

The manncr in which the rising Russian nation has been dexterously 
exploited by the Germans, with all their Machiavellian cunning, is well 
set forth in this book, and the author is not far wrong in declaring that 
“the Russian’s despair has often been the creation of necessity.” 
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‘There is also much in the contextion that " the restoration of the capital 
to Moscow will be the reflection of the vital renassance of Rusma,” for the 
Russian nation chiefly consists of the Great, Little, and White Russians, 
who recogmze in Moscow therr “little mother” 

We think it 1s hardly fair to speak of the Armenians in the mass and in 
the small as “unprncipled and treacherous”, and with regard to the 
exploitation of Russia, it 1s hardly trae that the foreigner 1s not favoured. 
The Scots have always been welcomed in Moscow, and the German has 
been favoured and encouraged all over the country with the fatal results 
we know of 

In the chapter on the “Wealth of Russia” the question is asked, 
“Could Russia be further developed?” A most unnecessary question, 
seeing that 1t 1s admutted on all hands that Russia 1s hardly developed at 
ail, and that private enterprise in Russta takes the form of indiscrmmate 
slaughter of fur animals, the reckless deforestation of lordly woodlands, 
and generally the hillng of the geese that lay the golden eggs. Our 
author thinks that all this waste and want will disappear with the opening 
of the Dardanclles, and that the increase of trade with England, France, 
and America will permit the establishment of a high protective tani! 
against Germany, and that Russia will emerge as “a willing and pro- 
ductive great nation" It may be sard she 1s this already. All she really 
needs 18 guidance and direction on sound lines of development, and the 
author seems to suggest that the merging of the “Mir system" in agn- 
culture and the “ Artel system" in commerce into State-directed economic 
Anstitations of national co operative guilds might supply this guidance and 
direction. 

The chapter on “Peter the thrice Great” seems to have httle con- 
nection with ‘Russa at the Cross Roads,” but sets forth the ments of 
the mighty autocrat with fidelity, but we think the author is quite mistaken 
an the views he takes of the actual nature of Russiin autocracy and of its 
effects on Russian character and humour. 

And we fear we must say there 1s but little pomt in the chapter on 
Russian Character,” and there 1 little to be learnt from the chapter on 
the “Church and Rusma”, but in describing “‘ The Russian at Home,” 
the author 1s right m insisting that the Russian women remain the most 
markedly womanly women in Curope, and that thei actual influence 1s as 
vast a8 it is unobtrusive. JP. 





"Two Monitis tn Russts Jury-Striewwer, 91g Dy Rev W Mansell 
Merry (Oxford Siachwell) 25 6d net 

It 1s worthy of record that while Anglo Russian friendship was still in 
its mfancy here (and was being nursed through its first stages by Madame 
Olga Nowikoff and Mr Stead), those adventurous spints who crossed “the 
roof of the world,” and descended on the other side on the soil of Holy 
Russu, fearlessly recorded their admiration for India’s Northern neighbours 
Today we no longer look so much for adimration of Russia from our 
English travellers—that 1s now shared by every man, woman, and child— 
but rather for a narrative of things seen. 
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Accordingly, a descnption of days spent there at the time of the out- 
break of this war cannot fail to attract general interest To this may be 
added the pleasure of readmg Mr. Merry. He divides his book into three 
parts “Before the War in Petrograd,” “The Outbreak of Hostilines,” 
and “Dunng the War.” He points out that through prohibition the 
Russian Government have had to forego £93,000,000 annual revenue 
‘We might conclude that the way to tea totalsm hes through Government 
liquor monopely! Very fine 1s the descnption of the demonstration at the 
Bntwh Embassy. He concludes with an account of his return to England 
through Scandinavia. 


A Practica, Guiwz ror Russian Consut AR OFFICERS AND ALL PERSONS 
HaviNG RELAlioNs wi1H Russta. By Baron A Heyking, v.c.1., 
Impenal Russian Consul-General in London. Second edition, 
revised and amplified (P S. Xing and Son) 125. net. 


The above 1s not only a very thorough account of the duties of Russian 
Consular Officers, as the ttle imphes, but also a mine of information for 
all those who wish to have commercial and other relations with Russia , 
and we may presume there will be many after the war Accordingly we 
draw particular attention to Part X , entitled “ Legal Position of Foreigners 
an Russia,” where, in a commendably concise form, this subject 1s treated 
mall itsaspects In the last pages of the book the Consul-General makes. 
an eloquent plea for a closer co-operation between local authorities and 
Foreign Consular Officers in the future He asks for a definite statement 
which can be incorporated in consular conventions for the exemption of 
Russian Consular Officers from serving on juries or inquests. Another, 
@ somewhat humorous complarnt, 15 that in this country there 1s 0 lack of 
any administrative power vested in Consuls over those of their own country 
men who are mentally deranged He recalls some of the strange requests 
made to Kussian Consuls in the past. {hus, the official in Bombay was 
asked by a Russian scientist to make a collection of Indian mincrals for 
lim. On another occasion the Russian Consul in London was rcquested 
to gather pamphlets and books on astronomrcal matters , also on the treat- 
ment of lunatics in the different asylums of the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time to give an essay on this question He naturally protusts 
against being treated in this manner as a Jack ofalltrades ‘The extent 
to which Consuls can be of service to subyects of their country 15 shown 
im the case of a Russian sailor who, in a fit of jealousy, committed a 
rourder, and, after having been condemned to death, obtained a reprieve 
‘on the mitiative of the Consul 

But it 1s evident that in many cases the Consul's time is seriously 
wasted, and he says in this respect ladies are the worst offenders. Russian 
students also are sometimes not a litle helpiess.s Baron Heyhing quotes 
the case of one who came to the Consulate General in London, and stated 
that he bad arnved the day before and put up at a boarding house. He 
had left bis luggage there and had gone out into the street, and had since 
been unable to find the boarding-house. He did not know the name of 
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the street in which it was situated, he could not speak English, and was, 
in fact, utterly helpless He had to be sent back to Russa. 

‘The question of our own Consular Service has attaimed much greater 
importance since the outbreak of war, and reforms in this department are, 
we understand, urgently needed We may add that this volume contains 
many hints which we may ourselves take with that object in view. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Tur Paorcs By C R Enock, res (Grant Richards) 16s net 


“Empwes and civihzations have nsen and fallen, and will continue to 
nee and fall until man strives to lay the basis of a science of corporate 
living on the earth” In the introduction to this richly illustrated volume 
of 450 pages the author makes an eloquent plea for the study of a new 
science—viz , constructive human geography, which, he explains, bears 
somewhat the same relation to geography as medicine does to anatomy. 
Accordingly he gyves the reader not only 2 descnption of the Tropics, 
their scenery, inhabitants, and mdustries, but also, as far as possible, out- 
lines their future in each case on a basis of self development This 1s, we 
think, the first book wnitten with this admurable purpose, and also the first 
that treats the subject of the Tropics situated in all the continents as one 
composite whole 

But if these two features make the work remarkable, yet another great 
ment it can show 1s the thoroughness of the information given and the 
suggestiveness of the conclusions drawn 

It 18 natural that in a work of this scope India could only be allotted 
some dozen pages But wc note with regret that 19 bis opimion “the 
Indsan im his abject poverty, ignorance, and Acathenism [the wtahca are 
ours], strikes a note both of pity and reproach in the observer's mind ’ 

On the whole st may be said that the author 1s at his best when he deals 
with the lesser known “ Tropics ” 


ORIENTALIA 
Amuntrr By Alfred KE Kmght pp +274, five plates and Ime 
blocks (Longmans and Co, Spink and Sons) 

‘A very useful compilation to help collectors of Egyptian smages of the 
gods, scarabs, and amulets, and mcidentally calculated to adveinse the 
stock or collection of Messrs. Spink and Sons, sf one judges by repeated 
allusions thereto J 


Drum: Museum or Arcu+oLocy Loan Exhibition of Antiquities at the 
Coronation Durbas, 1911, Rupees 20. 

This handsome work in the usual format of the Archeological Survey 

pubhcations contains seventy-four plates in asif tone, illustranng about 
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twice as many specimens or groups of specimens of arms and armour, 
standards, farmans, calligraphy, paintings, dresses, and furniture, etc, 
creditably engraved by the photo-mechamcal department of Thomason 
College, Roorkee This book might have been more valuable to collectors 
of pictures, particularly if dates had been added to the descnptiona In 
most cases one 1s left to conjecture at what date during the life of the 
subject or after bis death a portratt was pamted 


MISCELLANEA 


Evrorran AND OTHER Race Oxicins By Herbert Bruce Hannay, Esq. 
8vo,ax¥+491 pp. (London Sampson Low, Marston and Co, Ltd.) 
218 net 

Many years ago 2 number of books were written to prove that England was 
the home of the Lost Tnbes, whilst a writer sought to locate them in Japan. 
Now the present book 1s a fresh attempt to try and demonstrate that the 
English are the descendants of I’saac or Beth Stk To read it nght through 
required patrence, and we closed it with a sigh at so much labour wasted, 
and if we say wasted it 1s because we feel that the writer, barnster of dis- 
tnction though he may be, has not made his case, bis insprration apparently 
sprang from a few brassed books, and he bolstered his premuses with unsatis- 
factory evidence Philology 1s @ useful tool, but it 1s hardly a satisfactory 
‘one, and when a writer spurns Ripley snd Demker's oproicns merely to 
offer in their place variations opon words he cannot expect to be followed. 
Indeed, his philology appears often at fault An example will sufhce. 
Quoting an obscure Frencn work, the author finds that the bantering 
Frenchman ragging a foreigner uses “une sorte de natvete feinte . . - 
cela s'appelle la gouaille” (p 135), and on p. 139 the author shows his 
manifest ignorance of French by writing the Poitevin name Gowatiles 
meaning “strangers” or “foreigners” .. Now to derive from that 
an explanation of FaAAo, Galli, Gauls, etc, 1s advocacy only fit for an 
ignorant panel, it is on par with the classical proof that the Japanese 
are not Malay because one says susu for soot and the other swsw for milk 
ab uno disce omnes 

The author says that he 15 willing to continue his search for truth if he 
has failed , we respectfully submit that he should take up the search again, 
He wishes for traces of Sugnddhan (read Sogdian—the author’s phonography 
1s peculiar) civilization to be found by Sir Aurel Stein, that 1 a bit late 
m the day He mught refer to Stein’s own published work and to the 
Tung Pao—there to find that his wishes were duly fulfilled eight years 
ago HLJ. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


HE FAR FASI 


From the July issue of the Far East we learn 

“The Yorodzu Choho says the whole navy of China under the command 
of Admura !Li, Commander-m Chief, assembled at Wusung recently, and 
made a declaration to the effect that the fleet must refuse to obey the 
command of Peking authorities pending the restoration of the old Const: 
tution, the re-convocation of the Diet, and the appointment of a responsible 
Munstry ‘The declaration added that the step taken by the navy did not 
mean that they harboured any hostility against President Li On the 
contrary, they reposed imphest confidence in the President, who, however, 
was no more than a mere figurehead, being unable to say and act as be 
pleased, and the whole machinery of the Chinese Republic was in the hands 
of despotic milttarists Hence tt 19 that they declared for independence 
of the Northern Command 

“Tn this connection a certain inside observer of the Chinese situation 
remarks that the mutiny of the Chinese navy must have been long 
contemplated The political power of China has long been m the hands 
of the mulitansts, while naval men have been forbidden to enter the sphere 
of active pohtics The feelmgs of vengeance they have entertained against 
the rohtary men have been revealed in the present uprising, which 13 
chiefly directed against General Tuan Chijui, the Premier, and bw 
followers ” ae 

INDIA 
Tur Rurways 

Tt is a common delusion of hasty icealists to suppose that railway 
Practice 1s an arbitrary code invented by capricious directors Asa matter 
Of fact, the principles of railway management are the same wherever rail 
ways are found, and, this being the case it is only seasonable to conclude 
that they are founded on universal exp.rience, and cannot be abandoned 
without grave risk of failure and loss It 1s easy to point to this or that 
rule which seems to be harsh or illogical But, as soon as the case 18 
esamined, the chances are that the regulation 1s found to be based on 
commercial necessity, and to be in reality to the pubhe advantage Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposes to substitute for this body of estabhshed 
railway practice, common to all countries, the whims and fancies of 
Indian pohtscians 


‘Homr Rurr Oxct More 
To the Wineteenth Contury, August, 1916, the Right Rev the Bishop of 
‘Madras contributes an article on “India after the War," and makes the 
following observations 
“But if om the one hand Englishmen in Indsa need to cultvate the 
spunt of idealism, on the other hand there 1s aa equal necessity for a change 
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of attitude on the part of educated Indians, They need to reahze far more 
than they do at present the enormous difficulties that le in the way of the 
realization of their ideal of a self-governing India. To begin with, India 
18 a continent, notacountry It 1s mhabited, not by one race, but by forty. 
Its vast population 1s spht up by divisions of race, religion, and caste... . 
There 15 a singular lack of ordinary busmess capacity, governing power, 
and pohtcal instinct, among the vast majonty of the Indian people 
‘There 13 at present very little foundation on which to build any form of 
popular government, really expressing the will of the Indwn people as 
awhole ‘here is hardly any trace of democracy m India, the only 
forms of government known are despotism and bureaucracy... it 18 
extremely difficult to develop any system of real self government under 
the shadow of the existing bureaucracy. It ss one thing to associate 
Indians with Englishmen in carrying on a European system of civihzation, 
‘but it 1s another thing altogether to train the peoples of India to govern 
themselves, and to devclop their own civilization on their own hnes ” 





It 1s interesting to compare with this view the one expressed by an 
Indian writer, Mr. Rau, who is Lecturer at the Madras College of 
Engineernng, and who wntes thus 10 the June issue of the Jadtan Review * 

“The last and the most essential requisite for the industrial regenera- 
ton of this peculiarly situated continent, with its immense natural resources, 
18 enterprise, in which it 1s not wanting. Since the first cotton mill started 
im Bombay m 1855 by C N Davar, 85 out of the 266 cotton-mills of 
India have been started m that city alone. The hydro electric works and 
the steel works of Messrs. Tata, Sons and Co are, in fact, India’s reply 
to the contention that the sole function of India in the Empire's commerce 
scheme 1s the production of raw matenals. It 15 needless to multuply 
instances to prove the character and capacity of Indian enterprise. 

“As India stands today, her mdustnal future rests entirely with the 
patriotic efforts of her captains of industry, who can hold their own against 
any im the world. Itis in their power to make it or mai it = I'he isolated 
efforts of individuals cannot go a long way. What 16 nceded at this hour 
1s the combined efforts of our leading business men They must exploit 
the resources of the country not only for their buvefit, but for the benefit 
of their countrymen.” 


THE NEAR EAS1 
Dr. E J Dillon, im the August Fortnightly Review, thus concludes an 
arucle on “Greece”: 

“If the Greek people 15 allowed to vote without undue pressure, the 
Venizelos party will, it 18 calculated, be represented by about 250 deputies, 
96 against 7o partisans of Ins adversaries But even if he become 
Premer, what will lus position be? Essenually what it was when he last 

took over the rems of Government He will represent his country and 
manage its affairs to the same extent as he did then—that is to say, subject 
to an arbitrary royal veto, from which there 1s no appeal. Suppose that 
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he again favours armed intervention on the side ot the Allies, discusses 
the ways and means with their Ministers im Athens, and asks for and 
receives mumtions for the purpose Can it be supposed that, with all 
those zealous, enterprising, and well informed agents in high places who 
are now serving Germany's cause in Greece, and their high born patrons, 
any political negotiations, any military plans, could long be kept secret 
from Berlin? Nay, can Greece be other than a south-eastern forepost of 
the ‘Teutons, a confederate of the Bulgars, and a menace to the Allied 
forces at Salonica, so long as the Germanizing agencies and thei chief are 
allowed free scope? hat 15 the question which sober-minded Greeks at 
home and abroad are putting for the protecting Powers to answer For 
they would much rather accept a solution trom them than be constrained. 
to impose one themselves” 


RUSSIA 


Professor Bernard Pares, in the July issue of the Edinburgh Reoen, 
sounds this note of warning under the heading “ Russian Hopes and 
Aims”. 

“The gap left in the economic hfe of Russia by the withdrawal of so 
many Germans offers a umque opportunity to Enghshmen ‘The pity is 
that we have made hardly any preparation for filling st, and that we are m 
danger of seeing an unregulated and confused crush of purely personal 
interests, directed by dubious middlemen, and trampling their narrow 
path through this fine field of economic and political promise The 
common economic mmterests of the Ajles will continue after the war, and. 
on the Russian side their importance has been so well appreciated that 
something in the nature of a Standing Imperial Commission 1s being 
planned to deal with them It 1s sincerely to be hoped that ne,o our 
eide, shall be no less far sighted and no less alive to the issues involved ” 


‘The Earl of Cromer wntes in the July Quarterly Retsew as follows 

“To sum up, it ts the contrast between East and West rather than ther 
similarity which constitutes the great attraction of Eastern pohtics No 
European can really deal effectively with Eastern affairs unless he has 
sufficient powers of observation to notte these contrasts in small things 
‘as well as in great, and sufhcient unagination to realue therr consequences. 
« « ‘The power of appreciating the humorous side of Eastern affairs is 
also not amiss A dismissed Egyptian official, who was apparently 
possessed with a desire to express his views in highly idiomatic English, 
once wrote to me, ‘Oh Hell! Lordship’s tace grow red af be know quite 
Deastly behaviour of Pubhc Works Department towards hi humble 
servant.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR’ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TURK 


In the Asiatic Revirw of April 1, under the above 
heading, Sir Edwin Pears condemns my humble efforts 
to obtain a hearing for the Turkish point of view. He is 
so kind as to express an admiration for me as a novelist, 
but considers that my excursions into the region of 
Turkish history show imagination. “He should confine 
his imagination for use in his novels.” 

Now, it seems to me that, without imagination, working 
upon some experience, neither novelist, nor statesman, nor 
historian, can hope to give fair judgment to an alien race. 
1, on the contrary, would plead for more, not less, imagina- 
tion in all who deal with these vexed problems of the 
East. Objectivity is a product of imagination, and some 
degree of it is necessary tn the present instance, or there 
can be no understanding, much less sympathy, for a people 
radically different from ourselves. 

Now, I contend that Sir Edwin Pears, in his life-long 
advocacy of the Christian minority, has acquired a decided 
bias against the Muslim majority in the Ottoman dominions, 
whose ethics and ideals he has never seriously studied, and 
whose pvint of view he thinks a subject for derision rather 
than consideration, He has never for a moment dreamt 
of putting himself in the position of a Muslim by an effort 
of imagination. The circumstances of my life have forced 
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me sometimes into that position, and I can assure him that 
the activities of Christians in the Near East, seen from 
thence, present a different aspect from that beheld by their 
conventional admirers, I have read a good deal of Sir 
Edwin Pears’ work, and I cannot find that he has ever made 
allowance for this Muslim point of view; he would seem 
to be unaware of its existence. Otherwise he would not 
view the Turks as conscious malefactors, and their 
Christian subjects as poor martyred innocents, I may be 
wrong in ascribing to him personally any such view ; but 
that is the impression left upon a reader of his published 
work. That he intends to be more just is evident from 
his frank admission of a Muslim virtue when this has 
forced itself upon his notice. 

“Let it always be remembered,” he writes, “that it is 
not the w/cma who have been behind the cruelties per- 
petrated by the lower-class Moslems, but the creatures 
who were influenced by Abdul Hamid and his gang.” 

I would add: Let it always be remembered that the 
Christian priests in Turkey have too often been behind the 
cruelties committed by the lower-class Christians upon 
Muslims. It is a fact not without significance that every 
Muslim Turk without exception believes in the inherent 
justice of the Muslim case against the Christians, though 
very many Turks deplore the massacres as much as I do, 
It seems never to have occurred to Sir Edwin Pears that 
there is a Muslim case, another side to the whole question. 
More than once in his writings I have found a mention ot 
the massacre of Greeks at Chios and the executions at 
Constantinople in 1821-22; but not once have | found 
a mention of the previous massacre by Greeks of all the 
Turks in the Morea and many thousands in the northern 
part of Greece. It is the same with the Bulgarian atrocities 
of 1876, He expatiates upon the horror of the Muslim 
cruelty, but fails to mention Christian cruelty which had 
preceded it. 

Sir Edwin Pears refers to an article of mine in the 
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Nineteenth Century, which he declares “startled the foreign 
communities in Constantinople "—perhaps because it con- 
tained an idea—and also to his reply to that article, which 
he seems to think should have annihilated me. He 
denounced me as an enemy to Christendom! I was only 
attacking the fools’ paradise of self-complacency in which, 
it seems to me, most Christians live. 1 wrote at the 
time a categorical rejoinder, acknowledging some in- 
accuracies on my part, and calling attention to some serious 
mistakes on his; but the editor did not see his way to 
publish my retort, and now I fear that I have Jost the 
manuscript, or I would send it to Sir Edwin Pears for his 
amusement. His reiterated statement that “ government 
by massacre” is “the only one which the Turks have ever 
practised” towards their Christian subjects is rubbish, I 
submit with all due deference ; and Sir Edwin Pears can 
only have derived so false a notion from the works of 
early Christian writers—before objectivity was in demand 
—and from the talk of native Christians, who reckon it a 
sacred duty to speak evil of the Turks and magnify their 
faults a thousandfold. I adhere to my original contention, 
which so shocked the foreign communities in Constanti- 
nople, that “ wholesale massacre of subject Christians by 
Muhammadans was practically unknown before the nine- 
teenth century.” I doubt whether Sir Edwin Pears can 
find a single instance of it prior to the massacre of Chios 
in 1822, 

There are definite Koranic rules with regard tu the status 
and treatment to be accorded to subject Jews and Christians 
by a Muslim Government—rules which, in their most 
fanatical interpretation, entail the grant of a considerable 
measure of self-government and free exercise of their 
religion. These rules were in force throughout the 
Turkish Empire. It is true that the position of the 
Christians was inferior and at times ignominious ; they had 
to put up with a good many hardships and restrictions 
where their Muslim neighbours were unfriendly or absurdly 
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arrogant. In the time of the weakening of the Imperial 
authority, the Muslim feudal lords and local officials 
behaved to them with the same lack of all consideration 
with which nobles in some Christian countries at that 
period treated their pwn tenants, or Protestants behaved 
to Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

On the other hand there is the Koranic text—one of 
many to the same effect—)2i1 4 7S) 2csall (“ Sedition is 
worse than slaughter”), which had a special application for 
the early Muslims, but is extended by the vulgar to include 
all seditious attempts to overthrow the Muslim Empire; 
and there is also the law of retaliation. 1 submit that the 
wholesale massacres of Christians in the nineteenth century 
must be regarded as the immediate and direct (and, in the 
uneducated state of the majority of Muslims, the natural) 
result of revolutionary movements by the Christians, egged 
on by some Powers of Europe—movements which were 
marked by considerable atrocities committed on the Muslim 
population, and aimed at the extermination of the latter; 
and that this must be taken into account by anyone who 
desires to frame a sound historical theory of those events. 
All the inhabitants of the Near East are deficient in our 
horror of bloodshed; atrocities have never been on one 
side only; and the bitter feeling of injustice which exists 
upon the Muslim side can only be increased by the spectacle 
of educated Europeans appearing as the sentimental 
partisans of Eastern Christians who are themselves not 
sentimental, but exceedingly fanatical. 

‘There was one point on which I did think, after reading 
“Forty Years in Constantinople,” that Sir Edwin Pears 
and | might be in cordial agreement—we both had kindly 
feelings for the much-maligned Committee of Union and 
Progress. But now I know not what to think, for my 
opponent writes: 

“I have only, in conclusion, to express my regret that a 
man of Mr. Pickthall’s talent should be so blind as not to 
see the faults of a Government which assassinated Shevket 
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Pasha and other opponents, and has finished by the murder 
of the Crown Prince, Yussef Izzedin.” 

Now, Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the ‘Young Turk” 
Grand Vizier, of whom I was a great admirer, was 
assassinated, not by any Government, but by a conspiracy 
of the reactionary party, with which I am not at all in 
sympathy. Probably Sir Edwin Pears wrote Shevket by 
an oversight for Nazim Pasha, who, however, was not 
assassinated by the Government or the Young Turk party 
as a whole, but by one hot-tempered individual on about as 
strong provocation as one man can give another when the 
blood is up. [ noticed in Sir Edwin Pears’ memoirs that 
he attached full credence to the highly seasoned narrative 
of this unfortunate event which passes current among 
partisans of the late Nazim Pasha; and I think it possible 
that he may be in like manner deceived as to the fate of 
the ex-Crown Prince, Ydsuf Izz-ed-din, if his information 
is derived from the same quarter. I cannot sec a motive 
for that Prince’s murder after he had been deposed. But 
if he died by bis own hand, in despair or rage at the in- 
dignity of deposition, the reactionaries would be sure to 
circulate the story that he had been murdered. Sir Edwin 
Pears will remember the parallel case of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. 

In conclusion, I should like to assure Sir Edwin Pears 
that, though I am not annihilated by his previous onslaught, 
I am not at all embittered or enraged thereby, and am glad 
of this opportunity of a more friendly argument. 

Marmavuke PIckTHALL. 


INDIA AND THE SUGAR BOUNTIES 
Dear Sir, 

In his article on “Indian Industry and Commerce” 
in the current number of this Review, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
quotes largely from an article of his own in the Astate 
Review of October, 1912, but carefully avoids referring to 
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the obvious reply to his argument which duly appeared in 
the static Review of January, 1913. This method of 
ignoring the other side is characteristic of the practised 
controversialist (like Mrs. Besant and the Editor of /dta), 
but it is not calculated to inspire confidence. 

Sir Roper is, of course, pleased at the duty of 10 per 
cent, on sugar imported into India, because it will “ pro- 
tect” Indian sugar; but he objects to its being imposed on 
Mauritius sugar, because it “will grossly injure that loyal 
colony,” whereas it will leave Mauritius exactly as it was 
before, and will probably not even reduce the amount of 
sugar imported, because India must have sugar, and cannot 
any longer supply her largely increased requirements. No 
doubt she might and ought to grow all she wants, if her 
methods of cultivation and manufacture were more up-to- 
date ; but at present she cannot. Protection against all 
outside competitors might in time enable India to grow 
sugar for her own consumption, though it is still a fair 
question whether we ought to tax 99 per cent. of the 
population in order to compel them to eat Indian sugar 
grown by the remaining 1 per cent. 

I am not so “fanatical” as to imagine that a scientific 
tariff, (if we could get one,) would *#ix this country or India; 
but as one of the “ignorant or fanatical” Free Traders— 
(so-called, for, of course, we have never tried real Free 
Trade, only ‘Free Imports”)—whose ideas are characterized 
in one scathing paragraph as “silly, foolish and fraudulent” 
(I must protest against the last adjective !), and “ childish,” 
I should like to point out that, whatever Sir Roper and his 
allies may intend for the future, it is quite certain that the 
Indian statesmen he refers to do most strongly object to 
being put on terms of equality with Lancashire as far as 
the cotton duties are concerned ; and it is not, I think, be- 
cause they know that such protective duties would “terribly 
enhance the cost of the scanty clothing of Indian Ryots.” 
That seems a curiously inconsistent argument, because we 
are generally told that an import duty does not enhance 
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the price of goods, and that internal competition prevents 
anything of the kind. 

Sir Roper apparently endorses the Hindus’ fear of 
Japanese competition, which is quite evidently a mere 
question of superior intelligence and enterprise. 

Yours, etc., 
J. B. Pennincton. 

3, Vicronia StRge7, 

Lonpon, S.W. = 
MRS. BESANT AND “HOME RULE” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW” 

Sir, 

With reference to your July notes on the ‘‘ Home 
Rule for India League,” it may perhaps interest your 
readers to see, from the subjoined extract, how cordially 
the Wednesday Review (an Indian paper printed in Trichin- 
opoly) agrees with you in your general conclusions on the 
mischievousness of the Home Rule for India Movement. 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Besant, never very careful in 
her statements of fact, has positively lost all sense of pro- 
portion since she has abandoned ‘the Occult” for ‘the 
Seeming,” and has so rashly embarked on the seething sea 
of sorry politics ! 

A kind of political Will-o’-the-wisp, she seems bent on 
leading the youth of India into a quagmire of silly contra- 
dictions to the evident detriment of al] that is essential to 
the prosperity of the people of the Great Peninsula whose 
welfare she fain would persuade herself she has at heart. 

Faithfully yours, 
j.P 


“We are atraid Mrs. Besant’s advice to students at 
Nellore will not be of much help to them in fighting the 
battle of life. Though delivered with eloquence, it was 
throughout needlessly doleful in tone. Most of it was 
illogical in conception, and will be found to be unworkable 
in practice. A little reflection will show that her position 
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is quite untenable in regard to students and service under 
the Government. There is really no ground for the lugu- 
brious picture she drew of the prospects of students in 
entering Government service. To say that all avenues of 
honourable service are shut to them may be rhetoric, but is 
not a fact. To tell them that their ambitions might soar 
higher than a stool at a public office, and they can do better 
in one or other of the learned professions, is quite differ- 
ent from saying that they are deliberately barred from 
cherishing honourable ambitions open to the youth of all 
other civilized countries, in their own lands, and as a solace 
to prophesy, ‘ please God, these disabilities shall ere long 
disappear.’ Nobody suggests that every young man should 
be enamoured of service under Government. The compe- 
tition there is keen enough in all conscience, and it is 
certainly a wholesome piece of advice that the students 
should look to other means of earning a living. But it is 
unfair to them to suggest that they must set their faces 
against Government service, at any rate till a better day 
dawned upon them. It may be that Mrs. Besant by her 
super physical powers can fix that auspicious day, and we 
should like very much to know when it is coming. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is wrong to suggest to the students 
that they must shun Government service as if it were a 
plague, and the one reason of Mrs. Besant against it is that 
it reduced them to drudges. No doubt the routine of ad- 
ministration is mostly drudgery, and somebody has to do it 
all the same, lest the machinery of Government should 
come to a standstill, which can do no good to the country 
at large. Will it not be a piece of real patriotism to drudge 
at the machinery of administration so that the work of the 
country may go on uninterrupted ? 

* Even supposing that the higher ranks of public service 
are shut to the sons of the soil, as Mrs. Besant suggests, 
there is stil] most important work to do in the lower ranks, 
and does Mrs. Besant suggest that even that work should 
be done by outside agency or by men indifferently qualified 
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and equipped? It is a simple proposition that the admini- 
strative departments of a country, whatever its political 
constitution, should be manned by efficient men who will 
not shy at drudgery, and put their hearts into the work 
before them, however prosaic it may be. Al! good work 
except platform orations involves an amount of drudgery 
which has to be done, in the interests of the commonwealth, 
especially the work of administration, and to scare away 
young men from it is to ask them to be unpatriotic and 
false to the land of their birth. As ‘Miles’ very rightly 
says, the guarantee for good administration depends upon 
the maintenance of an incorruptible Civil Service of the 
highest character. How will that be possible if young men 
of a country should be advised to studiously avoid having 
anything to do with the administration of it? What is the 
alternative which Mrs. Besant would suggest to our young 
men? Turn ye all into lawyers, was her advice, and it is 
certainly regrettable that so serious a lady as Mrs. Besant 
should have grown suddenly facetious at the expense of 
poor students.”* 


* Wednesday Review, June 23, 1916. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


ANNUAL CONEERENCE OF THE SOCIETE INTERNATIONALE 
DE PHILOLOGIE, SCIENCES, ET BEAUX ARTS 


THs cosmopolitan character of the Société Internationale de Philologie, 
Sciences, et Beaux-Arts, was fully exemplified during the recent annual 
conference of that body, held on May 30 and 31, and June 1, 2, and 3, 
Jast At the reception many nations, from every continent m the world, 
were represented, many of those present weanng their national robes, 
speeches were delivered in twenty two languages, including French, Italian, 
Russian, Roumanian, Hebrew, Turkish, Arabic, Perman, Urdu, ete At 
the same gathering, Madame Slava Krassavina, the Russian pnma donna 
(Petrograd and Moscow Opera Houses), sang several Russian songs, Mr. 
Wladimir Yelin played several of bis own compositions, and Mr. M T. 
Kaderbhoy and Miss Sophie Moscow gave several recitations Dunng 
the evemng a scene from “The Daughter of Judah” was played, the 
respective characters being borne by My and Mrs. Duse Mahomed and 
the Signora Claucha Arti. 

Prince Abdul-Kanm Khan presided over the Poetry section, where, 
amongst other papers, one was contnbuted by Mr Syed M El-Bakry, on 
“ Antar, the Arab Poet.” In the Phulological secton, over which Dr. 
Jobn Pollen presided, a lecture was given by Mr Matthias Watts (Birming- 
ham), on the “ Advantages of 2 Knowledge of Foreign Languages” In 
the Orental section, lectures were given by Dr H. M Léon, on “ The 
Turkish Massalp, or Story-teller” , by Mr. Harendranath Maitra, on “A 
Comparative Study of Civilization m the East and West”, by Mr. El- 
Bakry, on “ The Influence of Islam on Onental Peoples”, and by Dr, John 
Pollen, on “Eastern Mysticism from an Occidental Point of View’ Lord 
Rothechild, c.c v.0, F.R.S, presided at the meeting of the Natural History 
section, when papers were read by Dr. Léon, on “ The Shield covered 
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Reptiles of Palestine”, by the Rey J J. Pool, FRGs, on “Gigantic 
Tortoises of the Galapages Islands”, and by Mr Joseph Lambert, 
MRMS, on “Protective Coloration of Insects and Animals, and Mimi- 
ery" Lord Rothschild also presided at the Ethical section, at which 
Papers were read by Sir John A Cockburn, xc wc, on “Agreement and 
Difference (the Love and Hate of Plato) as Yactors in Evolution”, and 
by Mr Dudley Wrgbt, on “Druidism” Mr Leopold J Greenberg 
(edhtor of the Jewssk Chronice) presided at the Hebrew section, at which 
papers were given by Mr Isaiah Wassilevsky, rx 8 (Manchester), on 
“ Chassidim—A Résumé of Modern Hebrew Mysticism”, and by Mr 
Joseph Leftwich, on “Yiddish Poetry.” Durmg the Conference papers 
were also read by Mr Jaakoff Prelooker, rxit 1 , Miss Grace Cowell, Mr 
J R Penty (York), Mr. H C ‘Thompson Kelly (Carlisle), Mr Herbert 
N Flewker, Dr Charles H Betts (Birmingham), Dr Harvey R Foote, 
and Dr S. J. Abelson. 

The Conference was brought to a close on Saturday, June 3, by an 
excursion to Tring, where the party were entertained to lunch by Lord 
Rothschild, and given the opportunity of inspecting his lordship s private 
museum 


‘The Secretary of State for India presided over the meeting of the Royat 
Society of Arts (Indian Section), at which Sirdar Daljit Singh, c.s 1, member 
of his Council, read a paper on “The Sikhs” He dealt at length with 
their rehgious history, and emphasized their devoted loyalty from the days 
of the Gurus to those of August, 1914, when the European War broke out, 
when, to quote the Sirdar’s words “‘ My own people of all ranks hurried to 
their deputs, anxious to strike a blow for the Empire they have learned to 
look upon as partly their own. It was not as if the permanent Sikh army 
of 30,000 men had merely been willing to do their duty as soldiers of the 
King Emperor rom villages, towns, and great cities came out even 
retired and old Sikhs eager to fight the enemy of their ‘beloved Sarkar.’" 
‘The Sirdar mamtained that the five words which usually sum up all that 
4s known of his people—* ‘Ihe Sikhs are exccllent fighters ”—do not set 
forth the essentaal fact, which 1s that they are devout disciples of a rcigious 
teacher “The very word Sikh is itself a symbol of self surrender, giving 
at once an idea that religion is not a thing of the outstde world but of 
beart, not of form but of soul” Ihe peace loving behevers eventually 
became the recruiting ground for the Singhs—the lions In the course of 
@ touching account of Guru Nanak, the circumstances of bis time, his long 
tours within and beyond the boundanie~ of India, the Sirdar pointed out 
the unique characteristics of the teaching of the first Guru Unlike the 
saints who had preceded him, he taught that good men were not to with 
draw from the world as the fakirs did, or to shirk those duties which 
Nature had laid upon them, but were so to live in the world thit their virtue 
should subdue tho evil in it, he prohibited all kinds of worship except 
that of the Absolute , he preached the equality of men, abolishing the caste 
system and founding a democratic brotherhood He held that the true 
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way of self surrender 1s in service to others, and that the key to all such 
service 1s 2 pure and high morality Before ns passmg away, said the 
Sirdar, Guru Nanak selected bis successor, a recent convert whose 
devotion and fidelity he bad quietly marked By this choice he was the 
first Indian teacher to honour the fittest without respect to rank or 
Parentage Up to the trme of the fifth Guru, who compiled the Granth, 
which to this day is respected as “ the hving Guru,’ and was the originator 
of the system of primary education in the form of Dharamsalas, there was 
no hint of a warlike spit in the new rebgion, but at this time the Moghul 
rulers showed signs of a different policy and the gulf widened between 
rulers and ruled. It was not, however, till the days of the tenth Gura, 
Govind Singh, that the Smgh wartior class was constituted In giving the 
story of his life, the Sirdar told of the dramatic institution of the Pahul 
and the sclection of the chosen five , afterwards all who offered themselves 
were maugurated m companies of five, and hailed as Singhs, or hons, 
warriors without distinction of caste Thus was formed tae Khalsa, or 
fighting commonwealth of the Sikh nation In less than a fortnight 
$a,000 Sikhs had flocked round the Guru as Singh As warnors they 
were enjoined to wear" the five K’s the des, or uncut hair , the Aurpan, or 
dagger , the Aanga, or comb the duch/, or short knee breeches, and the 
ara, or iron bangle , to worship neither sdola, nor tombs, nor the dead, 
to abstam from the use of tobacco , and to greet each other with a special 
‘alutation ‘The Khalsa 1s of God and His1s the victory’ After the death 
of Guru Govind Singh, recognized as a great teacher, reformer, organizer, 
Jeader in war, an ideal of self sacnfice, a literary man and a poet, there 
came into existence 2 system of cabinet, or national council, which he bad 
founded , when this met, the Khalsa had an opportumty of expressing theit 
feeling as to current events, and the cabinct’s decision was known as the 
Guru Mata It gave the form of a federated republic to the common 
wealth of the Sikhs, placmg within the reach of each individual the 
attainment of rank and influence in the State Educational facthtres, said 
the Sirdar, were much improved under Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Panjab, and included a school for girls. The seed sown has borne good 
frmt The Sikhs have now a natrmal residential college at Ammtsar, 
affilated to the Panjab University, colh ges in each Sikh State, and more 
than one hundred high schools , others are being added continually ‘The 
schools are managed and taught by Sikhs, and are under the control of a 
Sikh educational conference which mezis annually ‘The education of 
girls 1s also provided for, the Sikhs have a large residential school for 
gurls at Terozpur, with accommodation for between Goo and 700 pupils, 
more than twenty four other Sikh schools for girls cust mm the Province 
“ But for State help,” added the Sirdar, “ these developments would have 
been impossible for a small community Lhe ours’ 

The Secretary of State paid tribute to the iiterest of the lecture, and to 
the splendid history and devoted loyalty of the Sikhs ‘Lhe war, he said, 
‘was uppermost m the minds of all, and it was well to remember the fine 
work of the Sikhs as well as of the other Indi-n sotchers Indi, he 
declared, had sent ber sons wherever there was stern work to be done in 
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defence of the Crown and for the hberty of the Empire. He referred to 
the presentation of an address to His Majesty the King-Emperor by 
Indian soldiers just before ther departure from England. One of them 
had fought at Aden, on the Suez Canal, in Galhpol, m brance, and bad 
only one wish—to fight in Mesopotamia, then be would have fought on all 
the northern fronts. The Sikhs, added Mr Chamberlain, had received 
nearly 400 out of the 1,300 decorations awarded to Indian soldiers, includ- 
ing one V C., six Military Crosses, two Indian Orders of Ment, First Class, 
11g Second Class He sead the ofhcial story of the incident of the 
14th Sikhs in Galhpoh, and told also the dramatic story of how a number 
of Sikhs accompanied Lieutenant J G Smyth, who was ordered to take 
charge of a bombing party on the Western front, and carry two boxes of 
ninety six bombs to an outpost im danger, 1 meant crossing two hundred 
yards of open space under heavy fire and facing other serious dangers, 
but it was done Lieutenant Smyth received the VC and each Indian 
the Indian Distinguished Service Medal. Other speakers were Sir Lours 
Dane, dir O' Moore Creagh, General Sir Edmund Barrow, Sir F Robertson, 
Sur George Birdwood, Mirza Abbas Al Baig, and Sir Krishna Gupta. 


At the annual meeting of the Central Asian Society on June 21, Sir 
Mortimer Durand was re elected to the charmanship, Miss Lila Sykes 
and Colonel Pemberton were elected as additional members of the council. 
Two recent lectures of the Society have been concerned with the Far 
East the Rev. A R. Mackenzie, after a long residence as @ missionary 
in Manchuria, read a paper on conditions in that country, and the last 
paper of the session was given by Mrs A S Roe, who has travelled widely 
in the Far East, on “Changing Conditions in China." Mr Mackenzie 
dealt at some length wth the relahons between China and Japan in South 
Manchuria, in the decade 1905-1915 Japan’s professed policy 1s the 
maintenance of China's terntonal integrity, but she retains complete 
control of the leased territory in the Liaotung Pentnsula, and of the 
railway zone as far north as Changchun The Japanese are supremely 
jealous of their authority m the railway rone, and perpleutes arise. 
They will admit no interference by the Chinese military or police, they 
make regulations which the Chinese resent, and impose dues against which 
they protest in wain, but, added Mr. Mackenzie, the South Manchuria 
Railway bas been of great matenal benefit to the Chinese “The Japanese 
have been endeavouring to create for themselves a practical monopoly of 
China s foreign trade throughout South Manchuna, using their favourable 
position as owners of the railway as a lever Among the officials of 
the two countnes and in mercantile circles there has been a considerable 
measure of rapprockement, but the bulk of Chinese popular opinion seems 
to be increasingly ants Japanese” One of the reasons grven by the lecturer 
was the estabhshment of Japanese “ medicine shops” for the sale of morphia 
and hypodermic needies under the protection of the Japanese Government, 
but contrary to treaty mghis Chmese vendors of the drug would be 
everely punished by the Chinese authorities. The growing trade 15 
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nullifying, said Mr. Mackenzie,’ China’s splendid fight for the abolition 
of opium. Japanese7subjects may lease or buy land in South Manchuna, 
travel or reside in the region, and carry on any kind of business [ft 18 
Gifficult, added Mr Mackenzie, to give an idea of the many enterprises 
of the South Manchuna Railway It runs newspapers in Japanese and 
Enghsh , it has estabhshed hospitals for Japanese and Chmese patients at 
every important place along the hne, and founded a splendidly equipped 
and well-staffed Medical College at Moukden for Japanese and Chinese 
students through the medium of the Japanese language. It has made 
roads, built hotels for Western travellers, supplies gas, electncity, water, 
runs tramways, encourages shipping, and fosters many industnes, it has 
agents with a roving commussion travelling all over the world to pick up 
ideas “The larger the South Manchuria Railway becomes, the more its 
capital grows, the barder will it become for Chima to face tts purchase 
when it comes to have the option in course of time . The agreement 
concluded between Japan and China in May, rg15, has the effect of 
extending the nghts of Japanese subyects from the railway zone indefimtely 
into the intenor of South Manchuna. It puts Japan into a postion of 
advantage such as no other foreign nation enjoys anywhere else 
Japan feels she ought to occupy this privileged postion because of her 
sacrifices m two costly campaigns twenty and ten years ago, and especially 
because of the broad identity of interests between the two nations of the 
Far East” “On the other hand,” commented the lecturer, “‘ China and 
the Chinese resent coercion ito what 1s to them an unfamiliar point of 
view ‘The growing wnfivence of Japan is the sabent feature of the 
Present situation in Manchuna " 


Mrs Roe’s lecture emphasized the same fact. ‘While German influence 
and trade has waned considerably of late, that of Japan 1s mecreasing by 
leaps and bounds Japan is quickly and surely enlarging her borders. 
In almost every inland city of importance the Japanese bave found « mche 
somewhere ‘Ihey teach in schools, open new shops, start factones At 
the end of 1914 they were beginning to make excellent German beer, they 
are engaged as military instructors, 2s mining and railway engineers They 
are clever, quick, and capable, besides which their services are distinctly 
cheap Above all, they leave no stone unturned They run steamers to 
places on the Chinese coast and on the Chinese rivers that no otber 
steamship companies have thought worta while, but to the Japanese 
every effort 1s worth while, and the pnze is great, for Japan knows better 
than many of us the enormous possibilities of this great land of promise.” 
The rest of Mrs Roes lecture was devoted to an account, half humorous, 
half pathetic, of the effect of the changing conditions of China on the 
manners and customs of the people. She arnved im Chima on her last 
vimt at the end of the revolution Dr Sun Yat Sen was installed at 
Nanking as first provisional President of the new Republic, m the north 
Yuan Sin Kai was bumly engaged in playing his own cards, and played 
them so well that “smilngly the Manchu rulers gave up ail clam to the 
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Dragon Throne, and smulngly Yuan Shi Ka became provimonal Prendent 
of the Republic instead of the self-effacing Sun Yat Sen.” Meanwhile, 
added Mrs Roe, the people were divided those who did not know that 
anything had happened or did not care, and those who thought the 
establishment of a “ peopte’s kingdom” meant the beginning of a golden 
age The old officials went “to cultivate their gardens” or “to be turned 
into lawyers,” while, to many, the new officials, who had studied in America 
or Japan, with their craving for the abolition of slavery, infanticide, gam 
bling, etc., were more aggressive than the officials of other days There 
‘was great demand for bowler hats, frock coats, leather shoes, handshakings, 
and other Western customs, idols, associated not quite fairly with the 
fallen Manchus, were destroyed, and temples turned into barracks or 
schools Those who had very lutle knowledge became professors of music, 
hterature, and foreign languages, and Chinese gutls desired to manage their 
Own matnmontal affairs, Provincial assembly halls were built all over the 
country with, as a rule, a clock over the entrance—sometimes only a clock 
face Elections took place, and members then debated “new laws and 
joans and the tnmming on schoolgrls’ dresses” Still, said Mrs Roe, 
there 1s no doubt that China has gained dunng these years of change, 19 
apite of much that 1s discouraging, according to the public declaration of 
a Chinese, “under a crust of paganism, Christian virtues are accumulating 
hike anthracite.” China has started to chmb, she has more than com- 
menced a new era Every year, observed the lecturer, will see China 
better equipped m the matter of teachers, and some Government educa- 
tonal institutions have forged bravely ahead, as well as the ever-:ncreasing 
numbet of schools and colleges conducted by foreigners. Mrs. Roe paid 
warm tnbute to the wonders worked by China i the anti opium crusade, 
and descnbed an “opium refuge”—a kind of prison, 1a which victims 
elected to remain unti they had broken the habit They were a motley 
crowd prosperous meichants and farmers, ne’er do well loafers, rough 
coohes, agricultural labourers, and beggars, to whom a talented English 
woman was medical missionary Some came on their own initvative, and 
stayed as “ paying guests.” Thousands of acres which once grew poppies 
now grow vegetables, and forty mibons of revenue have been sacrinced 
Mrs Roe gave some interesting particulars of her expenences in the city 
of Si An Fu, the capital of Shensi, and formerly 2 Manchu stronghold 
“The wilderness place,” as the Chinese call it, was very medieval with 
its carts without spnngs, its unmade roads, its rough lumps of silver which 
had to be weighed before a bill could be pad Yt the revolution had 
brought many changes, particularly in the mental attitude of the people, 
in things material, Mrs. Roe nouced telephone wires being put up, “and 
the last new thing in aeroplanes, manned by French pilots, had been sunt 
an pursuit of the White Wolf, a bngand chief. 


Last years experiment of arranging for a cricket match between Indian 
students and a military cleven at Lord’s, Ly courtesy of the MCC, and 
under the auspices of the Hospitaity Commuttee for Indian students, in 
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which Sir Fredenck Robertson, 2 veteran encketer, took an achve and 
practical part, bas grown this year into a series of matches which have 
aroused considerable imterest In the first, played at the Oval against 
Mr C F 1ufnell’s eleven, the Indians, captamed by K S Pratapsinghy, 
nephew of Rant,” were badly beaten, the scores being 282 against 84 
At Lord's, however, they turned the tables on their opponents, Lieutenant- 
Colone! Bailey's eleven, the scores beimg 182 and 154 The Indian 
eleven included three nephews of H H the Jam Samb, another umpired, 
and a fifth was reserve man, also a nephew of H H. the Gackwar of 
Baroda, and Mr M. P Bayana, who used to play for Somerset K S 
Pratapsinghy again captuned the Indians and made the fine score of 
75 At one part of bis innings he was partnered by K S Hamat- 
singhy, so that the spectators were able to see two nephews of 
“Rang” at the wicket together, and the latter contnbuted 51 to the 
score The best score for Lieutenant Colonel Bailey's eleven was made 
by A A Burke, an Austrahan, who played for his State against the last 
Enghsh team that visited Australia ; one remarkable over gave him twenty- 
tworuns There were five Australians in the eleven, which also included 
Mr K M Carlisle, an old Oxford captam In the match against the 
Essex ( lnb, played on the county ground at Leyton, the home team was 
beaten by the Indians by thirty nine runs“ It 15 a long time,” writes a 
Bntish expert, since more polished display has been given at Leyton 
than that of H Gunasekara, who has every stroke m the repertoire, and 
uses his wnsts so cleverly and times the ball so accurately that it 18 @ 
pleasure to watch him at the wickets” He made the highest acore, sixty 
one, and K S Pratapsinghy: batted and bowled well 


An Indian Students’ Indian Prisoners of War Fund has been formed 
Parcels are sent to Indian soldiers in Germany and have given great satis- 
faction Students m many parts of this country are co operating and the 
president 1s Mr A Yusuf Ah Princess Sophia Duleep Singh 1 vice- 
president , the hon. secretanmes are Mrs A, Sattar Khan and Miss Dora 
Dove, and the hon. treasurer 1s Miss EC J Beck. The meetings for 
preparing and packing the parcels are held in the evenmg at 21, Cromwell 
Road, where all information can be obtained. The committee will welcome 
the financial and personal help of frends 


Sir Charles Bayley presided at the annual meeting of the National 
Indian Association on July 6, and m commending the excellent work of 
the Association in this country and in India in social, educational, and 
war service, made @ special appeal to the younger generation to encourage 
and support the education of gurls, the demand for which he declared to 
ise one of the most gratifying and remarkable features of recent years Sur 
‘Murray Hammuch spoke of the work of the Association in Madras and of 
ius leng connection with :t, Lady Hamulton, with reference to Calcutta, 
urged that the great need in Bengal, as elsewhere, 1s for improved facilities 
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of education for Indwan girls. How can we better repay the debt we owe 
to Inds for her valued service in the great crisis of the war, she asked, 
than by enabling the girls and women of the land to take their part in 
preparing India to occupy her fitting place among the sister nations? A 
special interest of the meeting was Miss Bech’s report of her recent vint 
to India. She visited most of the branches of the Association and 
emphasized the work done in Labore, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, to 
promote the education of girls In many cases the Association gives 
scholarships, and Miss Beck urged that members should visit gurls’ schools 
in their districts to encourage the teachers, stimulate the scholars, and 
enlarge ther own interests She commended the long and devoted 
service to education and social progress of the veteran, Mr. Sampada 
Banerp, at Baranagar and in Calcutta, of Mrs. Ranade m Pooma, and 
spoke of new developments, such as hostels for Hindu widows who are 
studying important and useful subjects Miss Beck said that she could 
not adequately express her apprectation of the hospitality and kindness 
shown to her throughout her tour, which was most enlightening and enyoy- 
able, but came to an end all too soon. The fund, organized by the 
Association to provide extra clothmmg and comforts for Indian soldiers, 16 
now being used to send parcels to Indian pnsoners of war in Germany 
‘The recipients write with gratitude for the parcels received, and the hon 
secretary, Miss Beck, will be very glad to recetve further subscriptions at 
ar, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


The question of the education of girls in India was also the subject of 
‘Miss Beck’s address to the Women’s Indian Study Association recently. 
In many country districts prejudice has still to be overcome, but other 
difficulues are the early martiages among the Hindus, the strict purdah 
system among the Muhammadans, and the lack of qualified teachers of good. 
social position. There 1s no lack of desire on the part of the girls, sud 
Miss Beck, who told how she found them quite as bright and intelhgent 
as boys, and in every way fitted to take their place as part of the educated 
community of India Their eagerness to contmue their education will, 
she considers, play an important part in raising the age of marriage, and 
1n relaxing the strictness of the purdah system One of the most interest- 
ang recent movements 18 the establishment of schools for marned Hindu 
Jadses in Bombay, started at their own request. One was begun by Mrs. 
Nikamba in 1923, the other by the Seva Sedan in 1914 There are about 
1g§0 pupils at these schools, and the hours are from 1 to 3 p.m, in order 
to avoid mterference with home duties Pointing out the great need for 
well-trained girls of good families as teachers, Miss Beck urged the Women’s 
Indian Study Associatron to consider the possbihty of granting schoilar- 
slips to enable girls to follow a course of training as teachers, and so help 
forward the education of girls, which 13 of vital smportance to the country. 
Lady Sydenham presided, and, pointing out the need of women teachers, 
urged a system of travelling teachers. Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke of 
girls’ education mn the Bombay Presidency and the aleztness of many hte 
guls. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali showed many beautiful and interesting lantern slides. 
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In view of the crying need for women doctors in India, where only one 
qualified woman 1s available for 300,c0e women and children, excellent 
work is being done at the Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, 
Panjab The College was established m 1894, its primary object being to 
train Indian Christian women as medical misstonanes for India At the 
request of the Panjab Government it admits non Chnatians up to one third 
of its total number of students, and is now recognized by the Government 
as the Provincial Medical School for Women At a meeting on July 12, 
held by kind hospitality of Mr S N Holmden, a member of the London 
Comumnttee of the College, at his house at Jaling, an interesting account of 
the work was given by Mrs F. Pollen and others Mrs Pollen spoke from 
personal experience, and emphasized the practical way in which the Col 
lege meets, to the utmost of its posmbulities, the need for medical help for 
the women and children of India According to the latest report, there 
are 11g students under imstruction 47 im medicine, 18 in pharmacy, 29 
m nursing, 16 us midwifery, 45 medical students have already obtained 
their diploma as licensed practitioner in medicine and surgery, which 13 
granted by the Lahore Medical College, the LC P.S of Bombay 1s also 
open to the Ludhiana students. The faculty consists of seven women 
physicians and surgeons and five Indian assistants, there are also four 
staff nurses from Great Britain, two Indian assistants, ard a certified dis- 
penser Climical work is provided at the Memonal Hosputal, which has 
one hundred beds, last year 1,957 in-patients and 22,596 cut patients 
were treated The Panjab Government makes an annual grant of £2,226 
towards the support of the College and Hospital, which 1s practtcal 
evidence of its recogaition of the good work carmed on, but Mrs. Poll. 
Pointed out that the estimated annual expenditure wa» £5,300, and made 
an earnest appeal for help, About £1,000 1s obtained from tees and other 
Grants, and special appreciation was expressed with regard to the generosity 
of the Founder and Pnnapal, Miss Edith Brown, Ma,MD,Wwho ses 
the professional fees, paid by her private patients, to the support of the. 
work of the College and Hospital. Those who are interested may obtain 
all information im this country from the Secretary of the London Com 
mittee, Miss Clara Benham, rs, Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent 


An evening was devoted to India at the Second Bienmal Conference 
of the Bntiush Dommions Woman Suffrage Umion, held m London last 
month. Lady Mmr Mackenzie presided, and pointed out the need for 
women teachers and doctors in India Sir Krishna Gupta, who with Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr A Yosuf Ah, and Mr Syud Husain, spoke at 
the meeting, sad that the question of woman suffrage did not anse, as men 
were not yet enfranchsed in India, but he felt confident that if ever the 
franchise were given to India it would be shared by both men and women 
‘With regard to education, degrees in Indian Universities were open to men 
and women, and on tbat pomt India was in advance of Great Britain. He 
spoke of the part the women of India had played im past times, and of the 
matriarchal system which prevails among the Nairs in Malabar He 
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reyorced that women were beginning to take a keener oterest 10 India, for 
the result would be a better understanding between the people of India 
and the other parts of the Empire Sir Mancheryee Bhownaggree was 
warmly applauded when he said that he had always voted in favour of 
‘Woman Suffrage Bills when he was a member of the House of Commons. 
He spoke of the progress of education among women in Bombay, the 
women of India, with thesr bigh ideals of service, would, he said, xf properly 
treated, help in the ultunate sohdarity of the Buttsh Empire Mr Yusuf 
‘Ah argued that, judging by the achievements in the past and the present of 
Indian women, good hope may be entertained for the future There is 
@ woman ruler in India who holds in her hands all the strings attached to 
questions of State, one of India’s greatest modern poets 1s a woman, 
Papers are edited by Indian women, and a women’s University 1s being 
orgamzed What India needs 1s greater facilities for educatton for girls , 
given these, they will take ther share 1 moulding the intellectual, socul, 
and political life of the nation AAS 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


‘Tux, Secretary of State for Indit in Council bas, subject to the usaal 
conditions, appointed the under mentioned gentlemen to be Assistant 
Engineers in the Indian Public Works and State'Railway Departments 

Fredenck John de Souza 

Abdul Rano 

Regmald Charles Bonnaud 


Terre ram rrom Vickroy, Revenve DrrartNint, SiMrA, DATED 
Jury 25, 1916 

The weeks rainfall has becn scanty in Bay Islands, Onssa, Chota 
Nagpur, Panjab (south west), Sind, Konkan and Madras Coast (north), 
far in Burma, Rajputana (west), Gujarat, Central India, Berar and Central 
Provinces , 10 excess in Assam, Brhar, United Provinces, Punjab (east and 
north), Bombay Decean, Mysore, Madras (south east), and Madras Deccan, 
and normal elsewhere. No large change is ikely 


PevecraM Rom Viceroy, Rrvivur DerarTMint, Simia, DATED 
Auousr 1, 1916. 

‘The week s rainfall has been scanty in Chota Nagpur and Central India 
(east), fair in Lower Burma, Onssa, Central Provinces (east), and Madras 
(south east), normal in Day Islands, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, United 
Provinces (east), and Central Provinces (west), and in excess elsewhere 
Good rainfall 1s hkely. 
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A POEM BY FIRDAUSI’S NEPHEW 
By H. Beveripce 


Tue Persian epic called the Bahmannama belongs to the 
Shahnama Cycle, and relates the deeds of King Bahman. 
According to Moh! and Rieu, the author is unknown, and 
apparently his name does not occur in any of the extant 
copies, But in the Raugat-ut-Tahirin by Tahir Muham- 
mad of Sabzwir there is a prose abstract of the poem, 
and at the heading thereof it is stated that one Maulana 
Masdtid Majdtd was the author, and that he was Firdausi’s 
sister's son. Majdtd has several meanings; one is “the 
descendant of a celebrated ancestor ” (jadd), a description 
which would certainly apply to a man who was a collateral 
descendant of Firdausi The Rauyat-ut-Tahirin means 
“The Garden of the Pure,’ though perhaps Tahir, the 
author, also meant to imply that it was “ Tahir’s Monu- 
ment.” It is a general history of Central Asia and India, 
beginning with Adam, and ending with the death of Akbar. 
If we regard the traditions about the early Persian dynas- 
ties, and about the Hindu gods and mythical heroes, as 
historical, the Rauzat begins its history at a more primeval 
period than the days of Adam. Tahir was of Persian ex- 
traction, but he was born and bred in India, and was for 
many years in the service of Akbar. The last we know of 
him is that he was alive in 1015 A.H., Or A.D. 1607, and went 
to Lahore in that year in attendance on Sultan Khurram 
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(Shabyahan), and then paid his respects to Jahingu His 
father and uncle were also in Akbar’s service He began 
to write his history in 1602, and was engaged on it for 
several years It 15 divided into several Qzsms, or Parts, 
which again arc subdivided into chapters and sub chapters. 
Part I , after a very brief account of prophets and patriarchs, 
enters into a very full account of carly Persian history, 
beginning with Kaiomurs, the first King of Persia, and 
ending with Yaedayird II] and the Muhammadan conquest 
Ihe author takes his materials from the Shihnama and 
Gurshaspnama, and then gives us a detailed abstract in 
prose-—-made by himself—of Masauds poem on King 
Bahman Bahman was a Persian King of the Second or 
Karanian Dynasty and 1s said to have reigned for 112 
years from 464 3c He 1s identified with Ardeshir Daraz- 
dast—the Artaxerxes Makrochair, and Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus of the Greeks and Romans Some would also 
identify him with the Ahasuerus of the Buble, and I 
suppose there 1s no doubt that Ahasueyss 1» the Hebrew 
form of Artaxeraes , but there does not seem to be anything 
in the Bahmannama which corresponds to the account of 
Ahasuerus in the Book of Esther. Bahman was succeeded 
by his daughter Humat. His name appears in that of the 
eleventh month of the Persian year, which corresponds to 
January. Copies of the Bahmannama are described in Dr 
Rueu’s Supplement to his Catalogue of the Persian MSS, 
in the British Museum Dh. Rieu thinks that the poem 
was written in 495 4 , a date which ts not incompatible with 
the allegation that it was written by Firdaust’s stster’s son. 
Fudausr died in 416 AN, or AD. 1025, and we are told 
that a sister survived him; 495 Au corresponds to AD. 
I101-02 

The Rauzat T.1s such a huge work that very few, if any, 
copies are complete. They are also rather rarc, and the 
work 1s but little known in Europe, though said to be 
much esteemed in the East. Tahir was a most laborious 
compiler, and borrowed freely. But apparently he has 
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always acknowledged his obligations. One interesting 
chapter—taken from the Nigaristan—describes Shahrukh’s 
embassy to China in the fifteenth century. In another 
chapter—only existing in an extract in the British Museum 
he gives an account of Bengal and what he calls its 
islands, and winds it up with an account of Goa and the 
Portuguese, He spent a year in Goa in 1579-80, and 
gives us what he heard from the Goanese of King Sebastian's 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco—a subject of which 
Dryden has treated. Sebastian was killed in 1578, and 
Portugal and Goa fell into the possession of Philip I. of 
Spain about two years later. Tahir went to Goa on a 
mission from Akbar, and waited a year there for the coming 
of the Spanish Viceroy. After that he went to Cambay, 
where his father and uncle had charge of the port and 
bazaar. A year or two previously he had one to Mecca, 
in the company of Aba Turab, who was conductor of the 
pilgrims, and who had, on one of his visits to Mecca, 
brought away a holy stone bearing the impression of the 
prophet's right foot. Akbar went forth to receive this, 
took it up with great reverence, and carried it for about 
a hundred paces. An impression of the prophet's left foot 
had been brought from Mecca some two centuries before, 
in the time of Firoz Shah, and been set up in Delhi. 
There is a good copy of the Rauzat Tahirin in the 
British Museum, Or. 168, and there is another in the 
Bodleian; and the Asiatic Society of Bengal has an 
imperfect copy which formerly was in the library of 
Tippo Sultan. There is also a copy at Petrograd which 
M. Velieminof Zernof obtained at Orenburgh. I possess 
a very dilapidated and imperfect copy which I bought in 
India many years ago. It contains the account of the 
early Persian history, with the abstract of the Bahmannama, 
and it also has Part IV., which describes the four Vags, 
and the Hindu traditions embedded in the Mahabharat. 
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LONDON THEATRES 


Strand Theatre —“Ye Gods” by Stephen Robert and Erie Hudson 


This 1s, we think, an uncommonly able farce, which we are assured has 
through many nights and matinées kept the London theatre-gomng folk 
well amused It 1s the story of a young man who 1s incredulous of the 
magic of the East, and shows it in a most reprehensible manner by insulting 
an Idol brought over from the Orient The result 1s sufficiently amazing, 
and the revenge of the Idol ternble in theory, but provokingly humorous 
in practice It ts destined as the result of the influence of the Idol that 
every woman, regardless of age or position, falls in love with him and 
shows tt This phenomenon 1s instantaneous in its manifestations and in 
its effects, and as the young man at the time of his ill mannered insult 
and consequent punishment 1s stayimg in a country house which 1s not 
innocent of female population, the results as shown to us were ridiculous 
beyond behef Within twelve hours, as a result of these amatory but 
unasked for advances, our young man finds himself thrown over by his 
fiancee, and threatened by three men, formerly bis fends, with a thrashing 
(by a prize-fighter), a duel {with a Colonel}, and an action in the courts 
But his uncle, the owner of the Idol, returns and cuts the knot The 
young man apologizes to the Idol, and finds that it was alla dream = The 
young man 1s very ably interpreted by Charles Windermere 
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THE FLOUNDERING OF CHINA 


“ Ayer ful seRor de Espaia, 
¥ hoy no tengo una almena 
Que puedo decir que es mia.” 


A year ago things seemed to be going well with China : 
credit was rapidly being re-established ; the public loan was 
a decided success; trade and enterprise were regaining 
courage; and Yuan Shi-k‘ai, seemingly supported by the 
goodwill of the military and civil governors in the provinces, 
was to all appearances master of the situation. The true 
history of the tragic monarchical volte-face has yet to be 
discovered and written. No doubt the eight unfortunate 
men whose arrest was ordered by the mandate of the 
14th of July (under pressure from the implacable southern 
secessionists) had much to do with misdirecting the ambi- 
tions of the late President ; but there are also sordid stories 
of quarrels and even murders in Yuan’s own family circle, 
and it will be remembered that last year, when they offered 
him the kingly crown (which he did thrice refuse), the 
German and Austrian Governments were reported (I do 
not know with what truth) to have rushed incontinently 
in with their recognition. As time goes on, probably the 
familiar old tale of bribery and palace intrigues will come 
out in clear detail, but for the present it is futile to lay 
claim to any accurate knowledge on the subject. Jt was 
said of the late Whitaker Wright, after the tragedy that 
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immediately succeeded his sentence, that nothing he ever 
did in this world became him so well as his method of 
leaving it, and it may be some comfort to poor Yuan's 
“wandering spirit” to know that his pathetic farewell to 
all dreams of greatness was at least the best thing that 
could have happened to afford momentary relief to his 
distressful country. It seems that not a single word of 
personal grief or regret—apart, of course, from the regula- 
tion wails of his own family—can be discovered in any 
newspaper, official document, or public manifestation; the 
moral abandonment was complete : 


“But yesterday the word of Casar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


And yet there was one high official (I think it was the 
military governor of Shen Si) who had the courage to 
telegraph a generous and disinterested word, whilst all the 
others were wiring their congratulations to Li Yuan-hung 
and already clamouring for “ rights” of various kinds. He 
said : “I hope your Excellency will not forget that Arang- 
ch'éng (the familiar way of designating Yuan by his birth- 
place) was one of China's great men, the head of the State, 
and a man who had performed great services: at least his 
obsequies should be on a magnificent scale.” In other 
words, he should have a “guid, solid, coastly funeral.” 
And it was done. Moreover, Li’s entry into power was 
signalized by perfect modesty and good taste, and even 
Yuan's worst political enemies seem to have refrained 
officially from anything like a gloating, or “It serves him 
right,” ‘I told you so,” attitudes in relief of their feelings. 
Of course, the yellow press indulged in coarse shrieks of 
triumph, but the official attitude was “ correct” and well- 
bred; in a word, it was characteristically French and 
characteristically un- German, for as we all know the 
French are passed masters in the art of burying a /écheuse 
situation. 
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Two thousand one hundred years ago, when a sort of 
Armageddon for possession of the Imperial crown was 
going on all over China, the defeated candidate, King of 
Chu, driven into a corner by the King of Han, composed, 
before killing his horse and committing suicide, the follow- 
ing poem, which has always been considered in China one 
of the gems of literary pathos, and may now well be placed 
alongside of the laments of Don Rodrigo (the last Visigoth) 
and Mark Antony; the sounds of the original Chinese 
characters would appear grotesque in Roman letters, but 
to the Chinese eye the short lines of three pictographs to 
a line (accompanied, of course, in no matter what dialect, 
by the correct tones for the ear) are intensely pathetic ; 


“(Strength to raise mountains, 


Ambition overtopping creation, 
The times are unpropitious, 
My steed can no farther. 


“ My steed can no farther, 
What shai 1 do? 
Alas | my poor wife ! 
What can I do?” 


(These words, of course, sound comparatively flat when 
translated into matter-of-fact English.) 

He then cut his own throat, so that an old friend might 
decapitate him comfortably and obtain the high rank and 
heavy reward offered for his head. The State of Ch‘u 
being even then celebrated for its popular songs, ever 
since that event the verb ‘' C*ku-songed” has had the 
diplomatic, military, and literary signification of “surrounded 
on all sides." Thus the “viceroy” Lung Tsi-kwang of 
Canton, who is now being remcrselessly hemmed in by 
the armies of the “ex-viceroy Shum,” is said by the news- 
papers to be “four-side Cé‘u-songed.” 

“Shum” (Cantonese for Ts‘én), generalissimo for the 
four southern provinces, is the son of Ts‘én Yuh-ying, who 
as effective viceroy at Yiln-nan Fu was usually considered 
responsible for Margary’s murder in February, 1875. 
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Ts‘én Ch‘un-hilan was “ordered,” after various other 
services, to march against Japan in 1894 ; then, after serving 
as treasurer in several provinces, he got his chance, as 
Governor first of Shen and then of Shan Si, to 
ingratiate himself with the flying Dowager, who rewarded 
him with the Yellow Jacket. After that he was Governor 
at Canton and Acting Viceroy in Sz Ch‘wan, where (either 
on this or a later occasion) he gained the good graces of 
another distinguished lady, Mrs. Archibald Little, by his 
denunciation of “squeezed feet.” But his chief service was 
against the rebellious Kwang Si province in 1903, when, 
assisted by his present enemy, Lung Tsi-kwang, and (the 
new President’s appointee to Canton) Luh Jung-t‘ing, he 
gradually “ Ch‘e-songed” the rebels, and finally himself 
devoured the captured chief rebel’s heart, or liver, or both ; 
hence he is often chaffingly called “the cannibal viceroy.” 
As Viceroy at Canton even the old Dowager had to censure 
him for his “hasty executions"; it was through hinr that 
the popular French collaborator, ‘le Maréchal Sou” 
(General Su Yian-ch‘un), was convicted of peculation, 
complicity with rebels, etc., arrested, and disgraced. He 
was very energetic, and as a reform and railway advocate 
even popular at Canton, but he was rather too given to 
taking the bit between his teeth in the matter of foreign loans 
and other matters of high policy. Transferred (nominally) 
to his father’s old post in Ytin Nan, he was switched off to 
Sz Ch‘wan once more ; but when the Constitution question 
came to the fore and Yuan Shi-k‘ai was ordered to Peking, 
Ts‘én Ch‘un-hilan was also ordered to Peking as an extra 
“strong man” and appointed to the Presidency of the 
newly established Board of Communications (then called 
Posts and Railways). It seems to have been at Peking 
that he conceived an implacable and enduring hatred of 
Yuan Shi-k‘ai, and next to the latter he undoubtedly was 
the “toughest nut to crack” in China. [His portrait is 
given here seated with the notorious Liang K‘i-ch‘ao, the 
ablest and most literary of all the republicans, who was 
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sentenced to death with K‘ang Yu-wei in 1898; he is now 
the generalissimo’s chief literary mentor and political 
adviser.} Ordered back in 1907 against his own wishes to 
Canton, Ts‘én became “nasty,” and was retired on the 
ground of persistent sickness the same year. However, 
when the revolution broke out in 1911, he was commanded 
to take up his old viceroyalty of Sz Ch‘wan, whilst the 
acting viceroy, Chao Erh-féng, was completing his urgent 
Tibetan arrangements. The ex-viceroy of Nanking, 
Twanfang (disgraced in 1910 for photographing the 
Dowager’s procession), was given a chance to rehabili- 
tate himself by vigorous military action in suppressing 
the railway uprising in Sz Ch‘wan. Li Yuan-hung was 
then all-powerful at Wuch‘ang, where both Ts‘én and 
Twan naturally had long chats with him, as they broke 
their journey there. But Ts‘én, who first tried to coax the 
Sz Ch‘wan Atevati by a “fatherly” letter from Shanghai, 
was much too wily to put his head into the Sz Ch‘wan 
noose, and having, like Yuan Shi-k‘ai, an incurable malady 
always on official tap, he wisely discovered his impending 
dissolution unless he went in for a radical “cure.” Sure 
enough, both Chao and Twan were cruelly murdered by 
their respective soldiers, and when Ts‘én’s arch-enemy Yuan 
became President, the incurable malady was found to 
require a further prolonged rest cure at distant Singapore. 
‘When the monarchist fiasco took place, Ts‘én’s atrophied 
organs suddenly “ bucked up,” and it will be seen from the 
appended photograph that he is now by no means a dying 
man ; on the other hand, the accompanying photograph of 
the unfortunate Chao (sent by an eye-witness) shows how 
a courageous soldier met the death that Ts‘én slimly 
evaded. Shortly before Yuan's death, Ts‘én thought he 
might safely revisit China. Canton was, however, far too 
“hot” for him, so he chose Chao-k‘ing (Shiu-heng), the 
former inland capital of Kwang Tung, where he set up as 
Generalissimo of the:four provinces of Kwang Tung, Kwang 
Si, Yun Nan, and Kwei Chou, vowing at the same time by 
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everything that was holy that all he wanted before retiring 
into his coffin was the extinction of Yuan, the restoration of 
the 1912 Constitution, and “ the will of the people in Parlia- 
ment.” The sudden death of Yaan immediately brought on 
premonitory symptoms of Ts‘én’s old malady—in case they 
were wanted for immediate use ; but, having now no /ocus 
stand, he first wired his congratulations to Li Yuan-hung, 
reminded him of previous happy chats at Wuch‘ang, 
vowed that his only real desire was to lay his ancient 
carcass down in the imminent coffin, but gave a pretty broad 
hint that he must first see the old Constitution restored. 
Li’s (private) reply was of the sweetest kind; in the most 
honeyed terms of affection he invites Ts'én to “give an 
ignorant man the benefit of his paternal counsel,” and take 
the first “comfortable ” conveyance for Peking. Meanwhile 
the Constitution Aas been restored, the monarchists Aave 
been “marked out” for arrest, and it remains to be seen 
how the whole business is going to end. In any case, it is 
absolutely certain that Li Yuan-hung himself will do 
nothing dirty, even if Ts‘én does venture to Peking. As 
Pamela was “ beautiful to the bone,” so everyone agrees 
that Li Yuan-hung is honest to the bone, probably the 
only “simple honesty” known to have existed in China 
from time immemorial. Yuan Shi-k‘ai was honest-minded, 
patriotic, blunt, frank, and ss2\xa//y honest for a Chinaman 
in many other ways. 1 have not the pleasure of Li Yuan- 
hung’s acquaintance, but everyone I have asked, foreign 
and Chinese, tells me he zs unmistakably honest; some 
even say he is a Christian; if that be so, it is not necessarily 
a fact in favour of his honesty, but a fact in favour of his 
understanding clearly what we mean by truth and honesty, 
apart from what the Chinese mean. 

Meanwhile China is hopelessly ev dérive. It is useless to 
say anything more until things crystallize, The very titles 
of departments, governors, etc., have all changed once 
more; there are new appointees to nearly every post, and 
most appointees refuse to serve. As T‘ang Shao-i recently 
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remarked: ‘It really does not matter to the people who 
governs, for the Chinese people have always governed 
themselves "—a fact the present writer has insisted upon 
over and over again, So long as trade goes on, so long as 
looting is kept within limits, there will always be the equi- 
valent for “cakes and ale” in China: the only dangerous 
thing is that this facile attitude of the people towards their 
governors may take a turn extremely distasteful to the 
verbose politicians if they fail to agree promptly amongst 
themselves before the war eases off; in other words, each 
province may, out of sheer weariness, fall under the “ pro- 
tection” of this or that European Power; or vicious 
politicians may even spite each other to the extent of 
inviting wholesale Japanese interference—and, indeed, Sun 
Yat Sen, Hwang Hing, and Co., have already incurred 
suspicion of betraying their country in this last-named way. 
Meanwhile (at the time of writing, early in September) Ts‘An 
Chb‘un-hiian, an implacable combination of Mackensen and 
Bissing, seems to be the leading “power” in China. No 
German can for 2 moment be compared with the honest, 
bluff, and office-hating Li Yuan-hung, who may perhaps 
fairly be called the Lord Derby of China, because every- 
body trusts him. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INDIA 


Tue hot weather this year was robbed of a certain amount of 
its attendant discomfort by the early break of the monsoon. 
The month of May was not yet over when the rain came, 
and with it the perennial anxiety as to whether there would 
be plenty of it; whether it would be well distributed ; and 
whether “ breaks ” of fine weather would occur at suitable 
interval. So far there has been plenty of rain, and it has 
been fairly evenly distributed. Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawad, were at one time on the verge of famine, the 
prospect of which appeared to be so imminent that arrange- 
ments were made for the despatch of grass from more 
fortunate districts, with which to help keep alive the cattle 
that would otherwise die. Such timely precautions are 
never wasted, even if they only serve as a warning that the 
year of famine in some part is always now to be reckoned 
with. Happily, a crisis in this case was averted by a 
plentiful fall of rain in the stricken districts about the 
middle of July, which removed—for a time, anyhow—the 
disaster which appeared to be inevitable. Year after year 
the famine spectre seems to stare us in the face, and failure 
or delay of the monsoon is not always the only cause of it. 
If the year is a good rain year, the cultivators are naturally 
insured against failure of their crops, and against the fodder 
famine resulting from there being no grass. Even if grass 
is scanty, to supplement the scarcity there is usually a fairly 
plentiful supply of fodder from the “bajri” and “ jowari” 
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stalks, But of late years many cultivators have hoped “to 
get rich quick” by sowing cotton or other seeds of a non- 
edible nature. In a good year this has the desired effect, 
and the high prices paid for cotton by British and Greek 
firms decides the fortunate cultivator to repeat the process 
the following year, besides being also an incentive to his 
less progressive neighbour to imitate him. But perhaps 
the rains fail, or the cotton crops are otherwise rendered 
worthless. Then the “ jowari” and “ bajri” stalks are not 
forthcoming, and the cattle have to be kept alive by 
imported fodder. 

To guard against the threat of a fodder famine many 
suggestions have been made, and, amongst others, Mr. 
Purshotamdas Thakordas, of Bombay, has been trying 
most creditably for some years to grapple with the 
problem. The storage of a plentiful supply at various 
centres appears to be the only satisfactory solution—on 
famine being declared in a district, the fodder being issued 
to needy cultivators, and to other cattle owners where relief 
may be necessary, at rates to suit all cases, The fodder 
could not be stored for more than a certain time, after 
which it would have to be sold and replaced by a fresh 
store. In three good years sufficient fodder might be 
accumulated to meet the needs of a bad famine year. 
Private generosity and enterprise in the past have never 
been wanting when famine threatened, and the moneyed 
classes of the big towos—notably Bombay and Ahmedabad 
—have subscribed liberally towards the relief of their less 
fortunate brethren. A really disastrous famine, such as 
that of 1899-1900, should now be an impossibility; but 
famine on a small scale should always be considered as 
within the bounds of probability somewhere, and arrange- 
ments to cope with it should be made accordingly— 
especially in those districts where the growing of cotton 
has so largely superseded the sowing of food-producing 
seeds. This year, however, promises to be an excellent 
one; and though the rains are not yet over, we may, 
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perhaps, safely speculate on the harvest being among the 
most abundant of recent years. Even the usually parched 
Deccan has been complaining of there being too much 
rain, while parts of the Panjab have been entirely under 
water, Wheat and rice prospects are most favourable 
everywhere—also cotton—and only in a small area in 
Northern Gujarat does scarcity threaten. 

So much has been written and said about the lamented 
death of Lord Kitchener that there appears to be little left to 
write concerning either the sad occurrence or the man. In 
India the news created something of a shock, and expres- 
sions of sorrow at the melancholy intelligence were universal. 
To the average Indian, Lord Kitchener was the sphinx— 
the man of impenetrable reserve, but of whom all men 
spoke, His attitude of Facta non verba created an 
immense and lasting impression, and he was clothed in 
that atmosphere of power and authority which all Oriental 
peoples admire and respect. By the men of the Indian 
Army he will always be remembered as “ Janji Lal-Sahib,” 
who gave them much more work to do than they formerly 
had had (“ Kitchener Tests” are not easily forgotten), but 
who also increased their pay, position, and prospects. 
They revere his memory accordingly; and while they 
realize that the Empire has suffered an irreparable loss by 
his death, they recognize also the fact that he has left 
behind him other men who will see his work through on 
the lines that he himself laid down, and who will be potent 
in securing victory in France and Flanders where many 
of their comrades lie, and where so many of them fought 
gallantly at Ypres, Givenchy, Festubert, La Bassée, Loos, 
and elsewhere. Without the reorganization and improved 
system of training which Lord Kitchener effected as 
Commander-in-Chief, the Indian Army would have been 
in no fit state to take its place side by side with its British 
comrades-in-arms in France, and in the other theatres of 
war where German methods of organization and armament 
have been pitted against it. 
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The Finance Member of the Government of India, Sir 
William Meyer, and the Member for Commerce and Indus- 
try, Sir George Barnes, have recently visited Calcutta and 
Bombay to confer with the Chambers of Commerce on 
matters of Indian trade, mainly having some war con- 
nection. The results of both visits appear to have been 
entirely satisfactory, even if only as demonstrating that 
Indian trade has not greatly suffered by the war. In fact, 
trade is distinctly prosperous, and hardship or grievances 
scarcely exist. One of the most important questions 
discussed was that of the inconvenience caused last cold 
weather by the failure of the railways to carry from the 
Bengal mines all the coal necessary for working the mills, 
etc., in Bombay. There appears, indeed, to have been a 
partial coal famine in Bombay from this cause, and when 
carrying rates were increased the collery firms in Bengal 
became somewhat annoyed. The matter was brought up 
at the Calcutta Conference, when the railway representa- 
tives explained that for a variety of reasons they were not 
entirely to blame, and prophesied that no such incon- 
venience would be experienced in the coming season. 

They suggested that, to aid in avoiding a repetition, 
coal should be sent during the slack season now ensuing, 
and stored at Bombay. The representatives from the 
latter city expressed their willingness to this suggestion ; 
but the coal owners’ representative declared it to be 
impossible, since now, also, was the slack season in the 
mines, the miners being for the most part engaged in 
cultivation of their fields. There the matter rests, but the 
arrangements made with and by the railway companies 
with a view of avoiding the carrying deficiencies last year 
should insure that next season a regular and sufficient 
supply of coal will reach manufacturing centres where it is 
needed. It is unlikely that the ships which usually carry 
the bulk of the coal will be available for some time to 
come, unless the war ends more speedily than prospects 
just now indicate. 
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Another interesting question discussed before the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Bombay was 
that of adequate Indian representation at the Allies’ 
Economic Conference. Sir George Barnes removed all 
misunderstanding which had arisen on the subject by 
declaring that the recent Conference at Paris was entirely 
of a provisional nature only; and that the Secretary of 
State had promised that, when the time came for definite 
schemes to be framed as regards “‘after-the-war” trade, 
Indian interests would be fully represented. He pointed 
out that Australia and Canada were not officially repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference by the Rt. Hon. Mr, 
Hughes and Sir George Foster, but that these gentlemen 
gave unofficial assistance only at the meeting, which was 
of a preliminary and non-committal character. All mis~ 
apprehensions on the matter have now been removed, and 
adequate representation of Indian interests when an eco- 
nomic scheme is eventually drawn up should prove of great 
value in defining the position Indian trade is to hold in the 
Imperial—and indeed in the Allied—markets. 

Finally, the Finance Member took the opportunity to 
explain that he was considering a scheme whereby small 
investors might put their savings in Government paper. 
It is well known that there is a considerable amount of 
hoarded money in India which is neither invested nor 
deposited in banks—possibly through fear of a deprecia-~ 
tion of securities—and the idea appears to be that arrange- 
ments will be made whereby money may be invested in 
Government promissory notes for small amounts, pur- 
chasable at treasuries and post-offices. Attention was 
drawn to the Stock Notes Scheme, which was instituted as 
an experiment in 1882, but which proved a failure—the 
generally supposed reason being that the security declined 
in value. Accordingly, it is desirable that any new scheme 
should be very carefully thought out, with a view to avoid- 
ing any factor which might lead to its not being a success, 
The small Indian investor is a nervous person. The failure 
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of many banking concerns has made him extremely cautious, 
and 1f he 1s to be induced to invest in a Government scheme, 
he must be assured of full repayment of his prmeipal, and 
after as short a period as possible 

It 1s well known that ervil litigatton in India is a Jong 
and expenstve amusement. [Institution fees are small, 
however, and of thiy fact advantage ts fully taken by hiti- 
gants—many of them speculative—whose numbers are 50 
great that all engaged in magisterial and judicial cipacities 
are among the hardest-worked officials in the country 
The Panjab Government are to be congratulated, there- 
fore, on the successful results of a Conterence, held at 
Simla in September, 1915, on the Codification of Cus- 
tomary Law within the Province, with the idea of securing 
greater certamty, and so reducing appeals to the Courts. 
The Conference proposed that the power of defining and 
developing their own customs should be restored to those 
classes of the community who ait recognized as being 
governed by custom This power they formerly possessed, 
and it has now passed into the hands of the Courts But, 
before it 1s restored, all the classes to be affected must be 
consulted, and the principle of “the gieatest good for the 
greatest number ’ continually observed = Within the limits 
of codification will be included the customs as to succession, 
alenations, adoption, partition, wills and legacies, ete , and 
also certain aspects of miority and yuardianship Once 
the custom has been ascertained and laid down 1n respect 
of any of the above points, individuals may not have power 
to renounce it 

A considerable time 1s bound to elapse before the codifi- 
cation can be effected, especially since so many communities 
and bodies will have to be consulted. But when the work 
1s done, a real and Jasting boon will have been conferred on 
the great number of dwellers in the Panjab to whom the 
Law of Custom 1s specially applicable. 

H. W.-B. 
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THE ROUMANIANS AT HOME AND AT WAR 


By Ourver BarnsripcE 
Author of “ India To-Day,” “The Heart of China,” etc. 


Tue intervention of Roumania is an honour to her far- 
sighted military intelligence and her power of analyzing 
difficult situations, If after two years careful study of the 
present struggle Roumania is able to peer through the haze 
and see the Sun of Victory shining in spite of Germany’s 
untiring efforts to catch and blind her soul, it will not be 
long before the sympathies of other neutrals gravitate to 
the side of the Allies who are the Trustees of Civilization, 

1 do not blame Roumania for waiting in view of the 
sufferings of Belgium and Serbia, which have been so 
vividly impressed upon the world, but the situation is very 
different to-day. The Russians are growing stronger 
hourly, and advancing steadily in spite of the stubborn 
resistance of the Central Empires; Italy is predominant 
on the Isonzo, and has linked up with General Sarrail’s 
composite army, which is the strongest force operating 
anywhere outside the chief theatres; while on the Western 
front the weary Germans are dashing themselves fiercely 
against those imponderable Franco-British prison bars 
which are so strong and so secure. 

In his letters to me, Monsieur Take Jonescu never 
doubted that when the testing time arrived Roumania 
would play her part in the great tragedy. Roumania set 
herself earnestly to see what she ought to do, and then set 
herself earnestly to do it; and the loftier her purpose is, 
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the more sure she will be to make the world richer with 
every enrichment of herself. In joining the Allies, 
Roumania will achieve an independence of which she had 
never dreamed, and reach that pinnacle which will enable 
her to touch that hidden spring and open the door to her 
sons in foreign countries who have waited so patiently and 
so long for “the day.” In the sixteenth century the 
Roumanians experienced the effect of a transient union 
through the conquest of Michael the Brave, which gave 
him sway over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. 
And even though the period was very short, it was 
sufficient to increase their ardour and belief in the ultimate 
realization of their ideal. 

King Ferdinand, who has dared to resist the Kaiser's 
“ destructive sword,” and broken away from his traditions, 
has done some hard original thinking. He carefully 
weighed the evidence, and reason has guided him into the 
right and human channel. The noble and dignified defence 
which he has set forth of Roumania’s position shows that 
in his character there is that guarantee of strength and 
determination which is imperative to do for the nation 
exactly what they want to have done, enlarging and 
strengthening the many strands of the Roumanian rope. 
King Ferdinand must have already felt that sober joy that 
inspires one who feels that he is modestly helping a great 
movement, a great cause, a great Face, 

King Ferdinand’s army is well trained and well equipped, 
and can put into the field 600,000 men. Behind the first 
and second lines it has available reserves equally as 
numerous. The soldiers of this carefully-built army have 
always lived up to the reputation of their renowned 
ancestors, whom Herodotus called “the bravest and most 
honourable of all the Thracian tribes.” There is some- 
thing beautifully pathetic in the plaintive war songs of the 
Roumanians as the following verses will show : 


“To the battleficid 1 go, 
‘There to fight the country’s for. 
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Wash my Iinen, mother mine ; 

All my linen white and fine. 

‘Rinse st in thy tears, and then 

Dry on burning breast again. 

Send it, mother, to me there 
‘Where you hear the trumpets blare, 
‘Where the banners droop o’erhead . 
There shall I be lying dead, 
Stricken by the musket’s lead, 
Seamed by gashes rosy red, 
‘Trampled by the charger's tread.” 


The Roumanian peasant is the “knut” of the Balkans, 
and even when on the battlefield he is very particular 
about his snowy linen. His sweetheart enjoys the privilege 
of keeping his frills and foltherols in order, and if he is 
not so happily circumstanced, his mother or sister. The 
Roumanian believes that “fine feathers make fine birds,” 
and it is quite a common thing for poor peasants to undergo 
all kinds of privations in order to be able to dress in the 
fashion. And yet if we cast our eyes over the world, we 
will find that this trait is not confined to the Roumanian 
peasant for the temples of the almighty clothes. 

The Roumanian peasants prefer to have their clothes 
Spun, woven, and made at home, to buying them from 
dealers. They have quite a varied wardrobe, but their 
everyday attire is a plain linen blouse-shirt, which they 
wear outside their tight-fitting linen trousers, fastened at 
the waist with a broad belt in which there are many 
pockets. In winter they wear much heavier material and 
a long overcoat. 

The many-coloured costumes of the women are com- 
prised of long under-garments, Roman aprons, which they 
wear front and back, embroidered blouses, tunics, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and veils, which they adjust in such a 
manner as to make every visitor to their country wish he 
were an artist. Roumanian women are the very soul of 
in , and it is rarely that they are seen without their 
distaffs. They can all spin, dye, weave, and make their 
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own clothing ; and as housekeepers they have no superiors 
in the whole world. The men are not very partial to 
labour other than that connected with their flocks, which 
they love and tend with great care. 

The striking features of the Roumanian peasants left no 
doubt in my mind as to their Roman origin, and is proof 
that a race may keep its permanence of type for many 
generations. They are one of the most fruitful races on 
the earth, and the low rate of mortality among infants is 
undoubtedly due to hereditary hardiness. 

Bucharest is not only the capital and seat of Govern- 
ment, but it is the largest fortified camp in the world except 
Paris. It has a population of 340,000, and while it cannot 
boast of the architecture and historic associations of Athens, 
it is a rich and pleasant city, with quite a Parisian air. 
The life of the people in the clean, narrow streets was the 
principal attraction to me. The noise and bustle were as 
bracing to my nerves as obliterating to my personality, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed watching the good-natured 
crowd, which amused itself by the hour like a child with 
its toys. Its buoyancy of spirit was irrepressible. Every 
group chattered as it passed, each member of it sometimes 
holding forth at once to his own great satisfaction. Who- 
soever lacks a subject for his fancy to play with, Jet him go 
into the streets of Bucharest and piece together tales out 
of the snatches of talk that invade his ears from the 
confiding promenaders. 

In spite of the pronounced conservatism of the Rou- 
manians, they are unusually liberal in religious matters. 
All strangers are welcome in their churches, and the popa 
administers the Sacrament to them, irrespective of cast or 
creed, for they are the children of God. 

When I told the Primate of Roumania of the ways of 
Western Christians, he said: “It seems incredible that at 
this day there should be such contradiction and such hatred 
among the Christians, for it is in distinct opposition to the 
tenets of their religion. Are we not all the children of 

VOL. IX. T 
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God? And is it not the duty of the clergy, who are the 
servants of God, to minister unto His children ?” 

The dignified Primate is truly a man of God called to 
a great mission. His religion is the solid and sweet fruit 
of reason and heart in a well-conditioned and wisely culti- 
vated soul; and his name is one of the most honoured in 
the Roumanian Church, in the government of which he is 
ably assisted by the Archbishop of Moldavia. 

The bearded Roumanian popas, who are recognized and 
paid by the State, present a picturesque appearance in 
their flowing garments and broad-brimmed hats. They 
must marry Roumanians, for they would be regarded as 
“unclean” if they married a foreign woman, and no con- 
gregation would accept them. The popas are not a learned 
body of men—in fact, some of them are very ignorant, 
which is quite unpardonable, for there are plenty of facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in Roumania, where education is 
free and compulsory. 

I had the pleasure of mecting Monsieur Take Jonescu, 
the old friend of England, who has succeeded in preventing 
his country from being enfolded in the Teutonic coils. 
He is a gifted and charming man, and one day at luncheon 
he told some excellent stories, one of which was in relation 
to Abdul Hamid. He relates his experiences with such 
delicately balanced skill that they would not fail to win 
a smile from the most confirmed “‘grouch.” Kept within 
proper restraint, and artistically used, the ability to tell a 
story to the point neatly, with well-chosen words and 
cleverly-distributed emphasis, is one of the greatest social 
recommendations. Whether a story-teller is an artist or 
not may be discovered, as a rule, by the ending of the 
narrative. If it finishes with the climax, without being 
weakened by comment or elucidation or unnecessary fond- 
ling of the speaker’s own bantling, the entertainer may be 
rated as a public benefactor ; but of the numerous raconteurs, 
how few there are who, like Monsieur Jonescu, master all 
the conditions of their art! 
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YOUGOSLAVS AND PANSLAVISM 


By V. R. Savitcn 
(Late Head of the Serbian Press Bureau, Belgrade) 


In preparing the present war, Germany did everything in 
her power to promote the impression that the danger to 
European civilization lay in Panslavism. Also during the 
grogress of the war the Germans have not ceased to work 
in the same direction, trying, notwithstanding all atrocities 
committed in Belgium and the violation of solemn treaties, 
to represent themselves as fighters for liberty and progress 
against “the Panslavonic danger” and “ Russian barbarism.” 
But the present world-war, in changing many ideas and. 
dismissing many prejudices about the Slavs, has also among 
the Western nations effected a revision of the idea of 
Panslavism. 

Panslavism, to trace it historically, is a direct outcome of 
the dismemberment of the Slav nations which brought in 
its train weakness and their oppression by more warlike 
neighbours. Slav authors like to connect the first dim idea 
of Panslavism with the Polish kingdom and its dynasty of 
the Jagellons. To them was attributed the tendency to 
unite all Slav nations in a mightier State in order to be able 
to cope successfully with the constant encroachments upon 
Slav territories of Germans and Swedes as well as with the 
‘Tartar menace from the East. But although the Jagellons 
aggrandized and strengthened the Polish kingdom, Pan- 
slavism did not progress from the initial success when 
Lithuania in a brotherly union joined Poland. 

‘When the South Slav countries were conquered by the 
Turks, many of their nobility emigrated to Poland and 
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Russia, bringing with them hatred for the invader, grief 
at the loss of their fatherland, and hopes that Poland or 
Russia would come to the rescue. Notwithstanding all 
the entreaties of these emigrants and the patriotic hymns to 
Polish Kings sung by Serbo-Croat poets of the seventeenth 
century, the Poles never undertook an organized campaign 
for the liberation of the South Slavs, although, under Jan 
Sobieski, they saved Austria by defeating the Turks under 
the walls of Vienna in 1683. 

In the writings of the Serbo-Croat philosopher Krizhanic* 
may be found a nearly complete and clear vision of Pan- 
slavism. He was an ardent and noble patriot, who wished 
to make Russia strong and prosperous, and see his father- 
land, which was deeply submerged under the Turkish wave 
and totally forgotten by the world, recover some of its 
departed glories. His idea was to promote the free con- 
federation of all Slav nations, where each of them would 
enjoy complete political autonomy based upon a democratic 
constitution. He hoped also through such a confederation 
to achieve the reunion of the churches, In that Krizhanié 
never succeeded. 

Anyhow, the idea of Panslavism took more concrete 
shape in the past century, when in 1830 the first society of 
Slavophils was formed in Russia, to be followed by two 
Panslav Congresses, one held in Prague (1848) and the 
other in Moscow (1867). 

The Russian Slavophils, weighed down by the reaction 
of Prince Metternich’s system as well as by excesses of 
the revolutions in Europe, thought that the civilization 
of Western nation was threatened with failure. Their 
author Kireevski wrote that the progress of the State is 
nothing but the development of the inner principles upon 

# Knzhamc, a Serb Roman Catholic priest, was of noble but impoverished 
family , he was invited to Rusma to asmst in the revision of copies of the 
Semptures. He was the first Slavophil or Panslavist, and hoped by means 
of « grammar and lexicon to unite the Slav peoples, with Russiz as the 
elder brother. He was exiled to Tobolsk in 1660, it 1s thought because 
be vigorously attacked the Greek Church in Rusma. He was a sturdy 
champion of the Russians against German and Greek influence.—A. R. 
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which it is based. The European States, having begun 
by violence, must progress through revolutions. Owing 
to the rationalism upon which their civilization is based, 
the Western countries have developed the spirit of in- 
dividualism instead of the spirit of social solidarity. Con- 
sequently the Slavophils wanted to replace this principle 
of rationalism by a new one, and believed that they had 
found it in the teaching of the Orthodox Church and in the 
past of the Slavonic nations, which had been organized 
on the principles of democracy and communism. They 
strongly criticized the reforms introduced by Peter the Great, 
regretted the Westernization of Russia, and demanded the 
reversion to the time anterior to the Mongolian invasion 
of Russia. But the Russian Government Jooked with a 
very suspicious eye at the movement and action of these 
“Slavophils.” Their paper was suppressed, and it was only 
occasionally that they were allowed to publish any books 
or series of articles. Such a book, ‘‘ Sbornik” (miscellany), 
appeared in 1852, and the Russian Minister of Education, 
Prince Shirinski-Shakhmatov, in his report to the Emperor, 
wrote about the said “Sbornik”: “ Kireevski does not pay 
a due respect to the immortal merits of the great Reformer 
of Russia and of his Imperial successors.” And Aksakov 
asserts that “the old Russia was organized on the principle 
of democracy, and in general all authors use much vague- 
ness and allusions, which could be wrongly interpreted by 
the readers of lower classes.” Thus, owing to the vagueness 
of their ideas, to their severance from the general course of 
European civilization, and to the suspicion they aroused in 
the Governmental circles, they failed to exercise any lasting 
or profound influence in Russia. 

The Panslavonic Congress held at Prague, 1848, was 
attended only by the delegates of Slav nationalities living 
in Austria, The Czechs, who promoted and organized the 
Congress, wished by the political co-operation of all Slavs 
of the Danubian monarchy to forge some weapon against 
the Centralism and Germanization of Austria. The work 
of the Congress was organized on a practical basis; the 
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discussions turned around the most urgent political and 
educational needs of the different Slav nationalities in 
Austria. It cannot be said that that Congress left no 
impression or remained without any influence. The ideas 
and the feelings of Slav solidarity were strengthened, and, 
as far as it was compatible with political conditions in Austria, 
some co-operation of the Slav nationalities was achieved in 
the Vienna Parliament. But it is very probable that the 
Germans, alarmed by this solidarity of the Slavs, and fearing 
to lose altogether their predominance in Austria, were 
induced more easily to grant not only autonomy to the 
Magyars, but further to deliver to them all other nationalities 
in Hungary, by the operation of Beust’s Ausgleich, thus 
fortifying and insuring their own predominance over the 
Slavs remaining in Cisleithania, 

The same cannot be said of the Panslavonic Congress 
held at Moscow in 1867. All Slav nationalities from 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans were represented, with 
exception of the Poles. The absence of such an important 
member of the Slav family cast a certain gloom on the 
proceedings of the Congress. Anyhow, some notable 
speeches about Slav solidarity were delivered, and measures 
were proposed for encouraging the independent develop- 
ment of different Slav nations. But a little incident at the 
end of the Congress slightly marred the good impression 
created by the proceedings. At the final banquet to the: 
delegates a Russian speaker proposed that a resolution 
should be passed to the effect that all delegates expressed 
the wish that the Russian language be accepted as the 
literary language of all Slav nations, and that hence- 
forward they would all print their books in the Russian 
language. The Czech delegate, Dr. Rieger, declared that 
that was a large question, which could not be decided by a 
resolution, that it necessitated mature thought and a meet- 
ing of all the educated classes in different Slav nations. 
The Bulgarian delegate enthusiastically accepted the pro- 
position, declaring in the name of Bulgaria that they would 
be delighted to accept Russian for their literary language. 
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But the Serbian delegate, Mr. Vladan Georgevitch, stated 
categorically that he was sure Serbians would never accept 
that proposition, as they considered literature to be the 
means for the political, scientific, and moral progress of the 
people, a task which could only be achieved by writing 
books in the national idioms. 

The old Slavophil movement in Russia died out quietly, 
but a new movement again springing from the small and op- 
pressed Slav nations, was now started, aiming at the closer 
union of the Slavs, in order to further their economic and 
poiltical independence. The Czech deputy, Kramarz, was 
recognized as its initiator and leader. This Neoslavism re- 
turned to the Krizhanic’s ideas two centuries old, The move- 
ment acknowledged all Slav nations as independent and 
accomplished individual communities, every one of them 
having the right to full recognition and national development 
according to their own national and social ideal. Co-opera- 
tion between them was necessary for the realization of their 
ideal of freedom and self-government. Besides Kramarz, the 
most prominent leaders of Panslavism there were Vodnik 
(Slovene poet), Kollar (Slovak bard), and Shafarik (Slav 
antiquary), all belonging to small oppressed Slav nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary, and their teaching was the direct 
result of the intolerable conditions in which their kinsfolk 
lived. The movement remained barren of any practical 
results, and the last Serbo-Bulgarian War was a hard blow 
to those who dreamt of a general union among Slavs, It 
was shown once more that Slav nations were liable to put 
above ali other considerations their own interests, and were 
not prepared to sacrifice everything for the ideal of harmony 
in the Slav world. 

Better knowledge of the facts has now dispelled in every 
quarter the old representation of Panslavism as an aggres- 
sive Slavonic confederation bent on the conquest of Europe, 
or even of the whole world. Such Panslavism has never 
really existed even as an idea, except in the heads of certain 
Germans who wanted to teach the Slavs what Panslavism 
ought to be. Germans unable to understand the Slav 
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world, as they failed to understand Great Britain and 
France, judged the others after their own image. For 
more than a thousand years Germans encroached upon 
Slav countries. By fire and sword they have Germanized 
millions of Slavs, and have incorporated in Germany hur- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of Slav territory. But 
their appetite grew in eating; they were not satiated, and 
considered the Slav countries and peoples as a lawful patri- 
mony and an inevitable prey. Hence the Slav resistance 
exasperated and irritated them. Of the Slavs the Germans 
could say: “ Cet animal est tris méchant, guand on Pattague, 
il se défend.” And quite sincerely the Germans complained 
of the Siavs, who did not understand the blessings of the 
German Kultur, and seriously meant to put an end to Ger- 
man aggression. For not allowing the Germans to eat 
them up the Slavs were proclaimed to be aggressive bar- 
barians, and the greatest danger to Europe. So Panslavism 
was described as the most dreadful thing in the world—as 
a tower of all imaginable evils and perils for European 
civilization. Panslavism has never been what Germans 
pretended to see in it. But if Panslavism were ever to 
mean a military coalition of Slavonic peoples against the 
liberties and ideals of other nations, such Panslavism will 
never appeal to the Southern Slavs nor to any other Slav 
nations. Neither will the idea of Panslavism have any 
chance of success if it were the mere negation of the past 
and present European civilization. The Slavs are a Euro- 
pean and Aryan race. As the youngest member of the 
family, they are lawful heirs to the vast treasury of moral 
and spiritual inheritance accumulated by European nations 
since the days of Homer. It would be a sacrilege not 
to love or to reject it. The Slavs are unable to commit 
such a crime. But if Panslavism means a pious desire, a 
lofty aspiration to aggrandize and to deepen the spiritual 
value of that inheritance by contributing to it some special 
achievements of the Slav genius, then such a conception of 
Panslavism has a charm and an attraction to which the 
Southern Slavs will be happy to contribute and willing to 
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open all their heart. Panslavism, to have any chance of 
success, must be an absolute reaction against the Pan- 
Germanism which sought to impose its ideals on the world 
by blood and iron. 

In their future freedom and prosperity the Southern 
Slavs must keep alive the memory of the past misery, the 
hardships and the humiliations, which were imposed upon 
them through centuries by a haughty and proud oppressor. 
Against the German ideal of violence and pride they will 
set up their ideal of love and humility, They will not 
attempt to force other nations to accept their ideal, but with 
sympathy and loving curiosity will try to understand other 
nations’ ideal, and to make it more perfect through love 
and sympathetic interpretation of it. The Southern Slavs 
will never forget the enormous sacrifices which Russia sus- 
tained for their freedom and happiness. They will always 
recognize in Russia the noble leading sister on the road to 
the attainment of a higher spiritual and moral ideal which 
they believe to be the Slav mission to reveal to the world. 
They will be happy to pay their debt, not by attacking the 
frontiers of other nations, but by forming a mighty wall 
against some rejuvenated desire for conquest and domina- 
tion in the world. The South Slavs will eagerly flock 
to Mother Moscow and Holy Russia. With feelings of 
profound gratitude they will kneel at the immense ceme- 
teries which contain the hundreds of thousands of unknown 
heroes who sacrificed their lives for the dignity of Slavdom 
and the freedom of the world. The Kremlin and the 
Tower of Ivan the Great will not be the object of their 
pious pilgrimage, but with eager curiosity and admiration 
they will dwell in places like the Artists’ Theatre at Mos- 
cow or the picture gallery of the Brothers Tretyakov. And 
with deep feeling of devotion and reverence they will go 
on a pilgrimage to Yasnaya Polyana, to breathe in the 
same atmosphere in which lived and worked the great 
prophet of Russia in order to be strengthened in his 
teaching of love and patient sufferings. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY 
By Str Guirrorp L. Moreswortn, K.C.1LE. 


Tue aim and object of a railway policy should be primarily 
to develop the industries, produce, trade, and general 
welfare of the country by the lowest rates of transport 
practicable. This is especially the case in India, where 
the distance to the port of shipment is so great. Second- 
arily, the object should be to increase the revenue, and so 
reduce the direct taxation of the people. Now, the question 
naturally suggests itself : 


“Is the railway policy of India calculated to attain 
this object to the /ué/est extent ?” 


The answer to this question must, I think, be in the 
negative. In explanation of this view, I may quote the 
words used in a lecture on “ The Silver Question,” delivered 
by me to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce thirty years 
ago: 

ss “I have always been a strong and persistent advo- 
cate of the policy of keeping railways in the hands of 
the State, so as to reduce railway rates to the minimum. 
I have always held that railways should be regarded 
as instruments of development, not of creating revenue. 
When Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring asked my 
opinion of his scheme of private enterprise, I con- 
demned it on the ground that the true policy of 
Government was to make railways subservient to the 
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development of the country; and I pointed out to him 
that in some cases it might be to the interest of Govern- 
ment to incur a direct loss in railway revenue by low 
rates of transport, and to recoup that loss mdirectly by 
the increased revenue naturally arising from the im- 
proved prosperity of the country; whilst 1t was mani- 
festly to the interest of a company to reap the largest 
amount of direct profit from a railway. . . . 

“We have not merely opened out new fields of 
produce, but our State Railway policy has led to a 
large reduction in railway rates, thus cheapeming the 
cost at the port of shipment. The construction of the 
Rajputana State Ratlway, passing as 1t does through 
the heart of India, and carrying produce at low rates, 
gave us, to a certain extent, control over the rates of 
other railways in India, and led to a general reduction. 
Unfortunately, we have lost this advantage by ceding 
the railway to a company whose interest it 1s to make 
as much direct profit as possible, regardless of the de- 
welopment of the country; but the rates for carrying 
wheat long distances have been reduced to less than 
half of what they were in 1873, 1n some cases making 
a difference of seven or eight shillings per quarter. 
The rate of transport of wheat from Delhi to the port 
of shipment has been reduced since 1572 by Rs 5 84, 
or by an equivalent of eleven shillings and siapence per 
quarter if the rupee were at par. 

**] consider that the enormous profit of some of the 
railway companies is 4 national misfortune ; for not only 
does such profit quit the country, but every rupee thus 
gained directly militates against our export trade, in 
placing us at a disadvantage when competing with 
Russia or America. 

“T am firmly conyinced that the stimulus that our 
export trade has received since 1872 is wholly and 
solely due to the extension of State Railways, and to 
the influence of the State Railway policy of low rates.” 
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Now, the profit of railway companies has increased 
enormously since that time, and some million pounds 
sterling are taken annually for the benefit of British 
speculators, instead of being retained by the State for the 
purpose of developing the industries, produce, and welfare, 
of the country in which it has been gained. 

To understand how this has come to pass, a brief 
summary of Indian railway history is necessary. 

From 1853 to 1870 railways were carried on through 
the agency of joint-stock companies, under a guarantee 
from the Indian Government; but the experience of 
sixteen years proved that this policy was expensive and 
unsatisfactory ; the divided responsibility and difficulties of 
dual contro! were inconsistent with freedom of action; and 
the interests of the companies were not identical with those 
of the State. 

In 1869 Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India, in a 
very able Minute, formulated a policy of State control and 
management of railways. He pointed out that under the 
existing policy the State had to take up all the unprofitable 
lines for itself, and give all the profitable lines to private 
speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 
expense of the State, against any possible loss, whether 
from their own negligence or not; and he wrote: 


“I have no hesitation in saying that had proper 
economy been enforced in the construction of existing 
lines of railway, the charge on the Government for 
guaranteed interest would for several years past have 
practically ceased, and in most cases the lines would 
have been paying a dividend in excess of 5 per 
cent, 

“The history of actual operations of railway com- 
panies in India gives illustrations of management as 
bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest. . . . 

“In no single respect can I see that less efficiency 
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is to be secured under direct Government control thaa 
under joint-stock companies, having their Boards in 
London. . . . 

«*My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government would certainly be 
more economical than that of railway companies. .. . 

“ The experience in India, with respect to the growth 
of capital, is beginning to teach the lesson that has 
been taught on a gigantic scale in England . . . the 
enormous and ruinous extent to which the capital 
accounts of some of the English railways have become 
inflated.... 1 regard this danger with great concern, 
both in relation to the prospect of existing lines, and 
our hopes of extending them. If the Government is 
to avoid it, some means must be found for putting an 
effectual stop to the insidious growth of the capital of 
old lines,” 


In 1870 the Government of India deliberately adopted 
the policy of constructing and working railways by State 
agency ; and this policy succeeded beyond all expectations, 
amply justifying Lord Lawrence’s anticipations, although 
operations had been hampered by Home Office interference, 
But in 1881 Parliamentary influence had been exerted in 
the interest of “ private enterprise”; unfair and misleading 
comparisons had been made between State and company 
management, and Lord Ripon came out to India, as Vice~ 
roy, pledged to a reversal of the State Railway policy. It 
was laid down as an axiom that “the State should divest 
itself of the task of working railways”; and although it 
was admitted that this policy was by no means good for 
the Stgte in a financial point of view, it was believed that 
the "superior fitness of joint-stock companies would so 
improve the income of the railways as to prevent any 
important loss of the share of the profits reserved for the 
State.” 

It was assdmed that “it is impossible to combine the 
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necessary rigidity of the Government system with the 
freedom of action required for the successful management 
of railways.” But this assumption was absolutely opposed 
to facts. The State Railway Manager had more freedom of 
action than the companies’ manager, whose freedom was 
limited by the Consulting Engineer for Guaranteed Rail- 
ways, by the Government of India, and by the Board of 
Directors in London ; whereas the State Railway Manager's 
freedom of action was only limited by the Government of 
India. 

This proposition met with universal condemnation from 
the officials of the Secretariat of the Government of India, 
and minutes exposing its fallacies were sent in by the 
Under-Secretary for Railways, by the Accountant-General, 
and by myself as Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India for State Railways. 

The Under-Secretary for Railways asked why the 
Government should not equally divest itself of the control 
of telegraphs, Post Office, and irrigation. He pointed out 
that, holding the Rajputana line as a State Railway, the 
Government controlled two-thirds of the districts between 
Bombay and Northern India, and was thus enabled to 
enforce a policy of low rates to the port of shipment. He 
showed that the arguments that had been opposed to State 
control were based on a condition of things that had long 
since passed away: that the Rajputana Railway was better 
managed that many of the companies’ railways, and that if 
the home authorities were as intimately acquainted with 
the management of companies as the Indian railway officials, 
the Secretary of State would be less desirous of uprooting 
one that had proved itself efficient. As Consulting 
Engineer I wrote the following minute: 


In the year 1870 the Government of India, with the 
full approval of the Home Government, deliberately 
adopted the policy of constructing and working railways by 
means of State agency instead of by joint-stock companies. 
The reasons which induced the Government to adopt this 
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licy are set forth in full detail in Lord Lawrence's able 
Minute on the subject, dated January 9, 1869 ; and although 
this policy has been successful beyond all expectation, yet 
after ten years a reversal of it has been proposed, as it is now 
assumed that it is impossible to combine the necessary 
rigidity of the Government system with the freedom of 
action required for the successful management of railways. 

IT have watched the working of the policy of 1870 
most narrowly, as an unbiassed observer, from its com- 
mencement; and although there have been individual 
failures, as might be expected, I can assert without 
hesitation that there is no ground whatever for such an 
assumption, 

Anyone who is acquainted with the working of State 
Railways must be aware that the officers in charge of State 
Railways enjoy as much freedom of action as the officers of 
the Guaranteed Railways, and that our State Railways 
have not suffered so much from the rigidity of the Govern- 
ment system as from too great pHadzhtty. 

There has, as 1 had previous occasion to remark, been 
too much fersonad interference in high quarters involving 
radical changes of policy, and the increasing tendency to 
adopt party Government, and to alter with each change 
of politics in England, has been productive of the 
worst results by destroying the continuity of administrative 
action, . 

Our State Railways have had to contend with immense 
difficulties. The very large number of miles which we 
have had to open in a short period of time bas been unpre- 
cedented in the history of railways in India. The State 
Railways have, as it were, outgrown strength, and have, as 
might have been anticipated, suffered in consequence. 

here is a very great difficulty in obtaining in India men 
of the class requisite to work railways. Such a class does 
not exist in this country, and the importation of railway 
officers and men is very unsatisfactory. The training of 
railway officials must necessarily be a work of years: the 
Guaranteed Railways have had few men to spare, and 
those mostly their ‘‘ hard bargains.” The State Railways 
have had to struggle through this necessarily difficult stage 
of existence ; and no sooner has the staff of one railway been 
approaching efficiency, than many of its best officers have 
had to be taken away, to assist in the working of lines 
newly opened. Within twelve months nearly 1,000 miles 
of railway were opened for traffic in different parts of India. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the management 
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has rapidly improved, and we bad a large number of officers 
in training for further railway extension, and a very efficient 
working staff on most of the State Railways, when a change 
of policy was proposed. 

I do not argue that the management was perfect, or that 
it was likely to be so for many years; but the Guaranteed 
Railways have, in their earlier days, had to contend with 
difficulties of the same character though less in degree, and 
it is notorious that the management of the Guaranteed 
Railways, in their infancy, was anything but satisfactory. 
The working expenses were very high, and were only 
reduced gradually, after many years of experience, and 
cannot even now be said to have attained their utmost 
limit of economy. Many of the State Railways are yieldin; 
a far better return on their capital than the Guaranteed 
Railways at the same stage of their growth. 

Most of the comparisons that have been made between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
very unfair and misleading. The Guaranteed Railways, 
having occupied all the main and best thoroughfares of 
traffic in India, must, as a rule, have more traffic than the 
State Railways, and it follows that, the larger the traffic, 
the more economically it can be worked. ey have now 
been established for many years, and have by degrees 
become settled in their working ; whilst the State Railways 
have not had time either to settle down or to develop their 
traffic ; and the Government has frequently been forced to 
open the State Railways in an incomplete condition, when 
the want of proper conveniences, appliances, and rolling 
stock has been a serious cause of expense and difficulty. 

One very unfair comparison has frequently been made 
between Guaranteed and State Railways, which has led 
the Home Government to view State Railway management 
with unfavourable eyes. The East Indian Railway, which 
probably works under conditions more favourable to 
economy than any other railway in the world, has nearly 
always been taken _as the standard for comparison with 
State Railways :—-The character of the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway is exceptionally favourable to full loads in 
both directions; its gradients are good ; its fuel cheap; its 
gross earnings per mile of railway six times that of the 
average of State Railways; the comparison is therefore 
utterly untenable in every way; but if a comparison be 
made between the Madras Railway (Guaranteed) and the 
Rajputana Railway (State), the inferiority of the State 
Railway vanishes, and yet the conditions affecting the 
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working are, in these two railways, apparently not dis- 
similar, I subjoin a comparison which I made on a previous 
occasion : 

Comparison, 1878. 


Madras Reypatant 
(Guaranteed) Grate) 
—6 Metre 





Gauge 2 $ 

Mean age (years! 142. 4 
‘Length m miles a as +. 857) 2 at 
Gross earnings per mile per week 149 137 
Gross earnmgs per tram male 308. 209 
‘Working expenses per train mile 234 2. 185 
Percentage of profit on capital ... aon: EL oe 399 


It will be seen by this comparison that, although the 
Guaranteed Railway has the advantage in length and age, 
and although the gross receipts and the traffic carried S 
a train are practically equal in the two cases, yet the 
Rajputana Railway 1s infinitely superior as regards its 
working expenses and returns on the capital. 

In making this comparison it is not my intention to 
imply that the management of the Guaranteed Railway is 
inferior to that of the State Railway. Doubtless there may 
be conditions connected with the traffic of the Guaranteed 
Railway which, if explained, would justify the difference ; 
but the comparison has been made to illustrate the serious 
mistake that has so often been made of accepting bare 
results and crude statistics, without an intimate acquaintance 
with all the conditions by which they have been affected. 

The assumption that has been made respecting the 
efficiency of the agency of Joint Stock Companies, and 
the inefficiency of that of the State, entirely ignores the 
past history of railways in India* Lord Lawrence in his 
able Minute wrote as follows—January 9, 1869: 


“The history of the actual operations of Railway 
Companies in India gives illustrations of management 
as bad and extravagant as anything that the strongest 
opponent of Government agency could suggest as 
likely to result from that system. . . . 

“Wh reference to the Indian agency, both of 
engineers and other officers, it may quite safely be 


* “ It 1s not to be disguised that much of the wasteful expendtture which 
bas arisen in connection with Indian railways has been duly pointed out, 
before it was too late to stop it, by the consulting engineers, and that these 
officers have not on all occasions been supported by the Government in 
the attempts to enforce economy.”-——Minute of Lord Lawrence, dated 
Angust 36, 1867. 
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said that the Government under a reasonable system 
could, to say the least of it, secure as great ability with 
an equal outlay. I have not heard of any useful inde- 
pendent action taken in relation to Indian railways by 
the London Boards, which would be lost under a well- 
arranged system of Government management. In no 
single respect can I see that less efficiency is likely 
to be secured under direct Government control than 
under joint-stock companies having their Boards in 
London. . . « 

“My own very decided opinion on this point is that 
the direct agency of Government would certainly be 
more economical than that of Railway Companies, and 
that there would in almost every respect be advantage 
to the State financially, and therefore to the community 
of India at large, if the Government were to determine 
to carry out railways hereafter through its own engineers 
with money directly borrowed in the market for the 


purpose.” 


‘What has occurred to cause a reversal of this opinion? 
and why has the policy thus deliberately adopted been 
abandoned ? Simply because there has been a want of 
that ordinary patience which is necessary in carrying out 
a policy of such magnitude; and the sudden reversal of it 
appears to resemble the impatience of children, who dig 
up the seeds they have sown in order to ascertain whether 
they are growing. 

One point for which probably no credit has been allowed 
to State management has pressed heavily on State Railways 
in the crude comparisons that have been instituted. Few 
can doubt the soundness of the views enunciated by Lord 
Lawrence in the following words : 


“The experience in India in respect to the growth 
of capital is thus beginning to teach the same lesson 
that has been taught on a gigantic scale in England— 
viz,, the urgent necessity for resisting the tendency to 
incur additional capital outlay without creating clear 
additional paying power in return; the enormous and 
ruinous extent to which the capital accounts of many 
of the English companies have become inflated has 
been for some time past the theme of public discus- 
sion... . 
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“T regard this danger with great concern, both in 
relation to the prospect of existing lines and our hopes 
of extending them. 

“If the Government is to avoid it, some means 
must be found for putting an effectual stop to the 
insidious growth of the capital of old lines.” 


The principle thus ably enunciated had been adopted by 
me for some years before my arrival in India, and when 
Director-General of the Ceylon Railway I practically closed 
the capital account with the happiest results, as the rail- 
way has since paid more than 12 per cent. per annum on 
the capital expended. 

I strongly urged the adoption of the same principle on 
Indian State Railways, as far as practicable, and, in the 
infancy of State Railways, this line of action undoubtedly 
burdened heavily the revenue account, and gave an appear- 
ance of excessive working expenses when compared with 
the Guaranteed Railways, on which this principle was not 
in force. But, although the principle was admitted in itself 
to be sound, it was, after some time, discontinued, on 
account of the hopelessness of having comparisons made 
except on the crude and ill-digested basis of bare results ; 
and I was accused—and I must admit with some show of 
justice—of having ruined the State Railways, in the eyes 
of the Home Government, by urging the sdopticn of this 
principle, however sound it might be intrinsically. 

It has lately been laid down, as a maxim for adoption, 
that Government should, as a rule, divest itself of the task 
of working railways after they have once been constructed. 
Such a maxim violates every principle of political economy, 
and is opposed to the main grounds on which railway con- 
struction should be undertaken—viz., for the development 
of the country. Clearly the proper policy of the State is to 
develop the resources of the country by the lowest possible 
rates of carriage, and it might amply repay 2 Government 
in some instances to suffer some loss in railway working, 
provided that by the adoption of low rates the trade of a 
district could be stimulated. It is easy to conceive the 
case of a railway unsuccessful in a commercial point of 
view, and yet highly remunerative to the State. 

A company, on the contrary, can only look to the direct 
returns of a railway as a commercial speculation. It may 
be argued that low rates are the correct policy of a com- 
pany. To a certain extent this is true, but to take an 
extreme case: supposing that a company by low rates 
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could obtain double the traffic obtainable by higher rates, 
but the net returns were the same in both cases—clearly 
it would not be to the interest of a company to undertake 
all the trouble of a double traffic without additional returns; 
whilst, in the case of State ownership, the indirect gains of 
the double traffic might and probably would be of the 
highest importance. hose who have studied the past 
history of railways in India must be aware of the difficulty 
which Government has experienced in inducing the railway 
companies to lower their rates, and must also be cognizant 
of the manner in which the trade of a district has been 
paralyzed by high rates, The profit made by railway com- 
panies must as a rule be considered as taken from the 

neral community and handed over to a select few. But 
this by no means represents the worst features of the case ; 
for this profit may also be working an incalculable amount 
of mischief by checking the development of trade and the 
welfare of the country. 

There is another evil which I have already pointed out 
in the absorption of railways by private companies; and 
that is, the probability that though private enterprise may, 
at the outset, give a temporary stimulus to railway under- 
takings, yet it will eventually result in retarding railway 
progress, especially in those districts where development is 
most required, 

A company will naturally object to the extension of their 
system to branch lines, the remunerative character of which 
may be doubtful; and it will not repay the State to make 
such branches because the indirect returns from them as 
feeders will pass to the owners of the lines they feed; 
whereas if the line so fed were in the ownership of the 
State, the indirect as well as the direct returns together 
might make the branches remunerative—at all events to 
the State, which would benefit by the development of 
trade. 

An argument has been advanced, that a refusal on the 

of private enterprise to take up any railway project is 
“primé facie evidence that the project is not requtved.” It 
is difficult to conceivea greater fallacy. Such an argument, 
if carried to its logical sequence, would have put a stop to 
the construction of roads in India ; for roads have not, as a 
rule, yielded returns sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of their maintenance, far less have they afforded any return 
as interest on the capital expended. Yet few would 
venture to argue that roads are not needed. If roads had 
been made and worked by private enterprise, they must 
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either have ruined their projectors or the country. I am 
unable, therefore, to discover the grounds on which it is 
sought to reverse the policy of 1870. State agency has 
been tried and has not been found to be wanting. The 
assumption that the State Railway official has insufficient 
liberty of action is purely imaginary. The assumed 
superiority of management by Joint Sto¢k Companies 1s 
mot grounded on any evidence. The mismanagement of 
the Ahmedabad transfer station under the officials of a 
company was so great that it became necessary to take 
that station out of their hands and make it over to State 
Railway officials whose management of other transfer 
stations was all that could be desired; and in many cases 
when Guaranteed Companies have undertaken the erection 
of State Railway rolling stock, the cost has been very 
much in excess of that of similar work executed in the State 
Railway workshops. And the working of some of the 
State Railways contrasts very favourably with that of some 
of the Guaranteed Railways, though apparently under tess 
favourable conditions for economy. 

Taking the results of State agency as a whole, there is 
every reason to be satisfied with it; although in some 
individual cases there has no doubt been failure and 
friction, which, however, when compared with that which 
was experienced by railway companies in the earlier 
stage of their existence, is comparatively insignificant. 

he comparisons that have been instituted between 
Guaranteed and State Railway management have been 
untenable and misleading ; but the Government has now, 
in the words of Lord Lawrence, to ‘take up all the un- 
profitable lines for itself, and give all the profitable lines to 
private speculators, carefully guarding them, however, at the 
expense of the State against any possible loss.” 

Past experience has shown that, notwithstanding every 
provision to the contrary, undertakings of this character, 
should they prove less remunerative than their projectors 
have anticipated, are almost invariably thrown back on the 
hands of the Government, which practically takes all the 
risk with little or no probability of profit. ‘' Private enter- 
prise,” so-called, is, in India, no exterprise at ail, but is 
simply a high-flown and seducing phrase, which will, | fear, 
prove to be an ignus fatuxs to the Government of this 
country. 


The Accountant-General, in his Minute, characterized 
the despatch of the Secretary of State as an attempt to 
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make the most of a bad case, containing an amount of 
special pleading that might well take in anyone not well 
posted up in the history of Indian railways. 

He asked how it was possible that the substitution of 
private agency could compensate for the heavy fine the 
scheme wuuld inflict on the revenues of India. 

He pointed out the folly of expecting better results 
from a Board in London than from that of one possessing 
such practical knowledge and experience as the Director- 
General of Railways. 

He stated that the control of railway companies gave 
more trouble to the State than the control of State Railways. 

He showed that the State had borne the burden of 
bringing the State Railways to their valuable and efficient 
condition, and that it was absurd to invite so-called 
“private enterprise" to step in and share the profits, 
taking so much out of the pocket of the Indian ratepayer. 

He quoted Sir Henry Durand’s Minute on Lord 
Lawrence's policy : 


«We have everything to gain by a positive, not a 
nominal, control ; everything to lose by a feeble sham 
control.” 


He said that State Railways had been eminently success- 
ful, and that State management was more economical than 
that of companies. 

He was convinced that the revenues of the State would 
have been largely enhanced had the State constructed and 
worked the railways at the outset. 

He estimated the annual loss owing to these lines not 
having been carried out by State agency at £1,750,000, in 
addition to which the premium that would have to be paid 
for purchasing the Guaranteed Railways would be about 
$27,000,000." 

* Ali the old Guaranteed Railways have become State Railways by 


purchase, but are worked by companies. The premia on the purchase of 
these Hines has varied from 2g to 50 per cent. of the inflated capital. 
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He urged that with these gigantic losses, practically all 
withdrawn from India, every endeavour should be made to 
stop further drain. 

It was reasonable to suppose that these strong protests 
emanating from officers of such high position, might have 
been the subject of a Select Committee to investigate the 
question ; but when these minutes were submitted to Lord 
Ripon, he noted upon them: ‘This may be allowed to 
drop quietly—Ripon.” India was sacrificed to political 
exigencies. 

Subsequently the Director-General of Railways made an 
exhaustive analysis of Indian railways, showing strong 
evidence in favour of State management. He pointed out 
that comparisons were valueless, unless made at a similar 
period of their development ; and, taking the eighth year 
after the opening for traffic, the percentage of working 
expenses to gross receipts, for the whole of the State 
Railways, had been 57 per cent., as against 64 per cent. 
for the Guaranteed Railways. 

According to the statistical abstract for British India 
(1916), in 1913-14 the net earnings of the several railways 
in India was £20,436,000, and the net revenue to Govern- 
ment from railways for the same year was £4,789,533) 
leaving a balance of 415,647,267. But this balance in- 
cludes interest and redemption of annuities paid by the 
State for the purchase of the Guaranteed Railways. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that this purchase 
has been made on the basis of inflated capital, part of which 
has been contributed by the State, and the premia paid on 
such capital has varied from 25 to 50 per cent. 

I am of opinion that the reversal of Lord Lawrence's 
railway policy of State construction and management has 
been disadvantageous, and the continuance of such reversal 
is, ‘in the interests of the people of India generally,” to be 
strongly deprecated | 

Every effort should, in my opinion, be made to bring 
about a better state of things, and while increasing the 
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revenue from railways, decrease the burden of direct taxa- 
tion, and stimulate the construction of railways under direct 
State control and management throughout the country. 

If the policy which 1 adopted in Ceylon, of closing the 
capital account and paying off the debt from revenue by 
degrees, had been pursued, the State might now have been 
in the enjoyment of the net earnings of Indian railways. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a Meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, 
‘Westminster, SW, on Monday, July 17, 1916, a paper was read by 
Sir Guilford L Molesworth, xcrF, on “Indian Railway Policy,” 
Sur Stephen Finney, c1z, sn the charr The following, amongst 
others, were present The Right Hon Lord Lammeton, ccuc, 
Gcrc, and the Dowager Lady Lamington, Lord Strathbolgie, Sir 
Frank C Gates, Kc1F, cs1, Sir Mancheryee M Bhownaggree, 
KCIE, Major-General Sir Alexander Wilson, xcs, and Lady 
Wuson, Sir Bradford Leshe, xcxe, Lady Finney, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, Sir Alfred and Lady Kensington, Muza Abbas Ah 
Bag, cs1, Sir Fred A Robertson, Mr A_ Porteous, crz, 
Colonel M J Meade, cre, and Mrs Meade, Mr T G Walton, 
cre, Capt Meade, Mr J B Pennington, Mr Thorburn, 
Mr Coldstream, Mr Sen, Mr T S Hay, Mr E_ Benedict, 
Mr M A Azm, Mr Chowdhury, Capt Rolleston, Mr G G 
Reshimwale, Mr Duncan Irvine, Mr H C West, Mr H R 
Cook, Colonel D G Pitcher, Mr Khaya Ismail, Mr H H Lambert, 
Mr S C Coombes, Mr F H Brown, Mrs Drury, Mr H Kelway- 
Bamber, Mvo, Mr W M J Wilhims, Mr Guiry, Mr Burch, 
Mr G V_Utamsing, Miss Prendergast, the Rev Mr Broadbent, 
Miss M Finney, Mrs Kinner Tarte, Mr Law Gistko, Mr F C 
Channing, Mrs Jackson, Mr ( allard, Mr H B Molesworth, Mrs 
Phillips, Colonel and Mrs A S Roberts, Mr Yusuf Ah, Mr 
Edwards, Mr Aziz, Mr M W Hassanally, Mr S G Endge, Miss 
Wade, Mr Sands, Mrs Waring, Mr S D L Agarwala, Mrs and 
Mass Corkery, Mr and Mrs Blatse, Mrs Jones, Miss Marsh, Mrs 
Hawkes, Mr and Mrs E Dennys Mr and Mrs H R Wilkmson, 
Miss Webster, Mrs A P Rambsrd, Mr W Frank, and Dr J Polten, 
c1i¥, Hon Secretary 

The Cuarrman My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth needs no introduction, he 1s already well known to 
members of this Association He has read papers here on several 
occasions, and many of us are acquainted with his books, and other 
publications Only three months ago he read to us a paper on 
“The Common Ongin of the Rehgions of India,” and Sir Krishna 
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Gupta, who presided on that occasion, drew attention to the variety 
of subjects in which he took interest, and indeed we who have 
followed his career for many years as a great and eminent engimeer 
(I was myself an assistant engineer unde: him in the middle seven- 
ties) have often wondered at the manysidedness of his mtellectual 
activities On engineering matters, of course, he speaks as an 
eapert of the highest rank, and he 1s also an authority on questions 
of finance, mechanics, entomology and theology, and I dare say 
many others of which I cannot tell you 

This afternoon he 1s to give us an address on “Indian Railway 
Policy,” a subject with which he 1s emmently qualified to deal. When. 
he was quite a young man, he received the important post of 
Director-General of Railways in Ceylon A few years afterwards 
he was appointed as Consulting Engineer for State Railways in 
India, and for many years helped the Government of India to frame 
their railway policy Government benefited greatly, and mght, it 
used to be sard, have benefited even more from his knowledge and 
advice, and India owes him a heavy debt of gratitude for the share 
which he has had in mapping out and constructing the railway 
system of India 

But I am sure you are anxious to hear his lecture, and I will now 
call upon him 

Str Guitrorp MoreswortH My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
before commencing the lecture, I should like to explain that, since I 
wrote it, I have recerved through the kindness and couitesy of our 
Chatman, Sir Stephen Fimney, information which has induced me 
to modify that which I originally wrote, and I will now read my 
paper as modified in accordance with that information 

(The lecturer, who was received with applause, then read his 
paper ) 

‘The Cuarrman My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I propose to 
make a few obsei vations at the close of the discussion I will now 
ask our Hon Secretary, Di Pollen, to read certarn letters which he 
has received 

The How Sreprtary stated that he had received letters from their 
Vice-Chairman, Sir Arundel Arundel, who had intended to have 
supported the Chanman, and who was looking forward to bemg 
present to hear Sir Guilford Unfortunately, however, Sir Arundel 
was prevented at the last moment by illness from attending, and had 
sent a telegram expressing his regiet The absence of Su Arundel 
was all the more to be deplored because he, as an ex-Public Works 
Munister to the Government of India, conld have thrown much hight 
onthe debate The Hon Secretary had also recesved a letter from 
Mr Neville Priestley, who had intended to take pait in the discus- 
sion im a spirit not exactly favourable to the conclusions of the 
lecturer, but Dr Pollen gathered that some of Mr Neville Priest- 
ley’s critrcasms had been met by the alterations made in the paper 
by Sir Guilford on the suggestions of the Chairman Dr Pollen 
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then read the following note by Mr Neville Priestley on the paper 
as originally drawn up by Sir Gailford 

“Sir Guilford would appear to be under a msapprehension as to 
the profits which have accrued to companies operating railways in 
India 

“ At top of page 2, and again on page 13, of his paper he assesses 
the profits of compames at fifteen mtlhon odd pounds I think we 
who manage company railways in India would be very glad if that 
were the profit which the shareholders derived from the investment 
of their capital in India 

“The net earnings of railways in India in which the Government 
have a financial interest in 1912 13 were actually £17,981,716, not 
£15,617,000 only Out of this sum of seventeen million odd pounds 
the Government paid £8,926,610 to those who had lent them the 
money with which the railways were constructed ‘Lhat left sur- 
plus profits of £9,055,106, and of this sum of nine millon odd pounds 
the companies received only £700,642 The balance of £8,345,464 
accrued to Government, and went to swell the genera! revenues of 
India” 

Sir Brapiorp Lrstre ‘The lecture to which we have just 
listened is a valuable contribution to the history of the policy 
that, varymg as it has from time to time, has given India a 
railway system second to none in the world This satisfactory 
result, I concur with the lecturer, 15 largely due to the reform 
of State control, and mtroduction of direct State construction 
and management inaugurated by Lord Lawrence, though as an 
eye witness I am iclined to attribute a large share of the credit 
to the late General Sir Richard Strachey, Kcs1, whose hand I 
trace in the able minute of 1869, and still more to the professional 
shill and enerey of the author of the lecture in designing and super- 
vising the construction of the network of metre gauge railways 
which so efficiently serves the districts where traffic 15 of less density, 
and the standard gauge too costly, and supplements the standard 
gauge wheie intensity of traffic 4 more than the latter can cope 
with This was perhaps the most valuable feature of Lord Law- 
rence’s reform of ratlway stat,nation in India mm 1869 The second 
was the stimulus grven to the nascent export of agricultural pro- 
duce by reduction of rates, the necessity for which the guaranteed 
compames had been slow to 1ecogmze 

As to State construction, management, and working, the experi- 
ence of forty six years 18 now available The superior economy 
anticipated by the minute of 1569 has not been realized m any 
Tespect 

Allowing for mutial nustakes, such as providing costly standard 
gauge lines for a traffic of under Rs150 per mile per week, as 
instanced im the statement quoted in the lecture, and having to buy 
their experience im bridge design at the cost of some failures, T 
submut that the company lines were on the whole economically con- 
structed It would be easy to quote stances of extravagance in 
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State Railway construction far worse than any that can be brought 
against the guaranteed companies. It is true that its railways cost 
India some 15} millions sterling per annum for interest, sinking 
fund and other charges, but at the present time all the railways are 
practically the property of Government. Out of £330,000,000 the 
companies’ capital is only a little over £18,000,000, and the surplus 
profit paid to the companies during the year 1913-14 was £440,000, 
rather less than 24 per cent. on the total capital of the companies. 

The company-worked railways are the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India, the Bengal and North Western, the East Indian, and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railways. 

The State lines are the North Western, the Oude and Rohilcund, 
and the Eastern Bengal Railways. 

T readily admit that a certain mileage of the Indian Railways, 
notably the frontier lines, must continue under the direct adminis- 
tration and management of the State, but as I understand the lec-~ 
turer still advocates that not only the control, but the construction 
and management of al] the railways throughout India should be 
by direct State agency, which is not in accordance with the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived. I submit certain facts, extracted 
from the last Administration Report, showing that for representa- 
tive company and State-worked railways in the year 1913-14 the 
company lines carried their coaching traffic at 45 per cent. and their 
goods traffic at well over 100 per cent. less than the corresponding 
traffic was carried by the State lines—doubtless the cheap fuel of 
the East Indian Railway is a disturbing factor in the comparison, 
It is therefore interesting to see what the respective lines do with 
their coal when they get it. The duty obtained from a ton of coal 
is quite distinct from its price ; this duty was in the case of the State- 
worked lines 2,670 ton miles against 4,580 ton miles realized by the 
company-worked lines. Another item of expenditure which is prac- 
tically independent of the price of coal is maintenance of permanent 
way. In respect of this it will be found from the Administration 
Report that the representative State-worked lines carried 1,553 
gross ton miles per rupee of maintenance expenditure against 2,488 
gross ton miles per rupee carried by the company-worked lines. The 
East Indian is handicapped by an excess of up over down traffic of 
not less than 200,000,000 ton miles per annum, involving a corres- 
ponding amount of down empty running. These instances of the 
superior economy of company-working are confirmed by the ratio 
of total expenses to earnings, averaging in the case of the represen- 
tative State lines 553 per cent. against 434 per cent. in the case of 
the company lines. These instances by no means exhaust the case 
in favour of company administration, but time is limited, and I will 
therefore give place to other speakers. 

Mr. Benepicr remarked that he did not feel capable of dealing 
with the big question raised; he had always been a working 
engineer, and had only been able to spend the money, not to make it. 
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Sir Maxcuznyez Brownaccree thought the lecturer had done 
an act of justice to India by advocating the policy of the State con- 
trol and management of railways there. Under the prevailing 
system of working them through the agency of Companies with 
their controlling Boards in London, the needs and convenience of 
the travelling public were not attended to quite to the extent they 
should be, trade facilities were withheld, and the extension of railway 
restricted if there was any apprehension of the profits and so-called 
vested interests of the companies being affected. Heknewof schemes 
of new lines being opposed by companies owing to fear of com- 
petition within what they assume to be the area of their established 
traffic, although such new lines were necessary in the public interest. 
If the railway administration of India was conducted by the State, 
Government would be responsible to the public in all such matters, 
and they would unquestionably direct their policy with a due regard 
for the development of the country, and the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. They would also be expected to afford 
facilities in the railway offices and workshops for the training of the 
people, and fit them to occupy important posts and positions in the 
locomotive, traffic, and other departments. At present no such 
opportunities were open to Indians. All throughout the company- 
owned railways there were scarcely any Indians filling high appoint- 
ments; even for minor posts the supply was always obtained from 
England, and no serious effort had ever been made during the long 
period of the existence of railways in India to prepare them for 
taking their due share in what was after all a branch of public 
service. If Government had the control and management of those 
lines, he (Sir Mancherjee) was sure the interests of the people and 
their claims would be better safeguarded. (Applause. 

Mr. Yusur Aur said that he could not speak as an expert, but he 
would like to put before the meeting three standpoints from which, 
apart from the interests of the railway companies, the railway policy 
of the Government of India could be viewed. First there were 
the interests of the export and import houses in the Presidency 
towns; secondly, the interests of the small traders engaged in the 
internal trade of India; and thirdly, and most important of all, the 
interests of the whole of the people of India. He thought that 
hitherto the discussions had looked too much to the interests of the 
large export and import firms. He knew of many instances of 
inequality of freights, and quoted one instance of a district up-coun- 
try about an equal distance between Bombay and Calcutta, where 
he had been told by traders that the freight to Calcutta was very 
much less than the freight to Bombay, with the result that the 
traders’ interests up-country and in Bombay suffered. Theré was a 
chronic shortage of rolling stock, accentuated by the management 
of the different companies in water-tight compartments. He 
thought that the railway policy of headquarters had not in the past 
taken sufficient account of the ramifications of the internal trade 
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whose healthy growth was so essentially necessary for the economic 
progress of the people of India The speaker also thought that 
the interests of the third class passengers, the mainstay of pas- 
senger traffic, had not obtained sufficient recognition, and that if 
State management was universally introduced it would be possible 
for public opinion to exercise an mfluence in that direction which 
would not only be for the advantage of the Goveinment, but of the 
people of India (Applause) 

Mr H Kriway Bamsrr said he could not agree with the remarks 
of one of the speakers with reference to the non appointment of 
Indians to responsible positions on the railways of that country 

The company with which he had been associated had given many 
such appointments to suitably trained Indian gentlemen, and other 
railway companres were adopting the same policy for many years 
past a very complete course of trarmng had been open to the sons 
of Indian gentlemen in the workshops and offices of many lines 

With regard to the conveyance of Indian passengers m goods 
‘waggons, this practice, of recent years, had practically ceased, at 
least on the main Imes of India, on which rolling stock of the most 
up to date character, specially equipped for the conveyance of pil 
g11ms, had been provided, and was greatly appreciated 

The Cuarrman My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, we aie indebted 
to Sir Guilford Molesworth for an eloquent address on a very 
important subject, and his views are set forth with his usual vigour, 
and i no uncertain terms On the othe: hand, fiom certam 
remarks that have been made, 1t would seem that there 1s a differ 
ence of opinion regarding the policy that should be followed im 
Indian railway management Ihe subject 1s one which 1 of par 
ticular interest to me, because I was for twenty nine years directly 
employed in the management of State railways I was for stxteen 
and a half years the manager for two of the most important of 
them, and subsequently for five yeais, until I retired in 1913, I was 
in mdirect touch with the administration of both State and com 
pany railways Some twenty years ago I delivered a course of 
lectuies on railways at the Sidpur Engineering College at Calcutta, 
and I wished to set foith to the students the points for considera 
tion in regard to the merits of both systems of management I 
quoted from a very capable and entirely impartial authority, Pro 
fessor Hadley of Yale, who wrote as follows “To sum up, the 
arguments advanced by the advocates of Government ownership 
start from the :dea that Government means of tiansportation will 
be managed, not with a view to high profits, but for the good of 
the community They will thus, it 15 said, offer low rates based 
upon cost of service and equal facilities without discrimination 
The evils of speculation will be avoided, there will be no waste of 
capital, no construction of two lines where but one 1s needed 
Capital will be put where it will do the most good for the develop 
ment of the country Finally, we shall no longer be at the mercy 
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of combinations of capitalists who manipulate and tax us for their 
own interests It 1s further urged that the post-office shows how 
Government secures to all men low rates, equal facthties, and 
security against extortion, and st 1s claimed that the same result 
might be secured with a Government telegraph, or perhaps with 
Government railroads 

“On the other hand, the Italian Commussion of 1878 sums up the 
arguments on the other side by saying, first, that 1t 15 a mistake to 
eapect lower rates or better facilites from Government than fiom 
private companies The actual results are yust the 1everse The 
State is more apt to tax mdustry than to foster it, and when it 
attempts to tax industry it 1s even less responsible than a private 
company, second, State management 1» more costly than private 
management, and a great deal of capital 1s thus wasted, third, 
political considerations are brought into a system of State manage 
ment im a way which 1s disastrous to legitimate business and 
demoralizing to politics” At the time, in 1896, I did not think st 
proper to tell the students what my opinions weie on the subject 
Now I think I can safely say that, for India, both systems of man 
agement ate in my opinion necessary, but that, as a pnnciple, com- 
pany management 1s to be preferred (Applause ) 

Conditions have a good deal altered since 1896 At the present 
day, all railways adopt the same principles in fiaing their rates and 
faies The cost of management does not diffe: in either There 
1s no speculation in railways at least, I never came across 1t nm my 
experience nobody proposes to make two lines wheie one would 
suffice the companies certainly do not, and the country 13 not at 
the mercy of the capitalists 1 think probably some of the capitalists 
would say that they are at the mercy of the Secretary of State, but 
that need not be discussed here One drawback to company rail- 
way ownership 1, as Sin Guilford Molesworth has well described, 
the apparent loss of money to the State, but I shall deal with that 
late: on, and I do not think it 18 of Great consideration 

Another matter that I had in my mind was that referred to by 
Mr Yusuf Ah, regarding the alleged neglect of local industries 
During my career I have had a good deal of experience of this 
question, and I have on many ocasions, by quoting special rates, 
used my best endeavours to foster certain local industries I 
remember that there was a match industry at Ahmedabad and a 
glass factory im the Punjab, and there ate others I have had to look 
mto Of course, in ail these matters one must be very careful to 
differ entiite between the interests of the country as a whole and the 
mterests of any particular trader or set of traders—e g, the match- 
makers of Ahmedabad and the glass blowers of the Punjab—and 
hold the scale evenly I confess I failed to do very much in the 
matter I hope, with the advent of the commuttee which has been 
referred to, of which Sir Thomas Ilolland 1s the chairman, that 
progress will be made In this matte: I feel quite sure that the 
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company-managed lines will be willing to co-operate as readily as 
the State managed hnes 

Mr Kelway Bamber has dealt with the question of the carriage 
of third class passengers I can certainly say that, during the last 
five or six years I was Manage: of the North Western Railway, no 
question received greater attention than this at the hands of the 
admimstration I do not say for a minute that we achieved all that 
was desirable, but we really endeavoured to make the third class 
passengers more comfortable The number of carriages has since 
then very largely mcreased, and’various conveniences aie provided 
in them for the third class passengers I dare sey a wieat deal 
still semains to be done, and I feel sure that the matter 1s recewwing 
constant attention both at the hands of the State railways and at 
the hands of the company hnes 

‘Then comes the question of feeder lines, and here agam difficulties 
are met with, 1f the Imes are not made on some sort of commercial 
principles For example, if concessions ave given for a feeder tine 
in Bombay, 1t may be partly at the expense of people who hve m 
Assam or Lowe: Bengal, who have no interest whatever in feeder 
lines in Bombay, and whose money goes to assist people m Bombay, 
with whom perhaps they have no particular concern I say that mn 
my experience, which has been large in the matter of feeder lines, I 
can hardly recall a branch line m which a concession of some sort 
has not been asked for 

Then there is another matter that M1 Yusuf Ah spoke about, 
namely, with regard to places which were eqtu-distant ftom Bombay 
and Calcutta, where different rates weie charged Railway rates 
are really a matter to be dealt with on purely business principles, 
but it may be said in answer to Mr Yusuf Ali that the country 
to Calcutta may be much easier than to Bombay, and the railways 
may cost very much less to construct to Calcutta than to Bombay 
Then one may allege the difference in the cost of working 

With regard to the Indian staff, as has been said, the Indians, with 
a few exceptions, have not yet attained to the high appointmeats, 
but they are mahing a start On the State ras'ways there 1s one 
Indian f11end of mime who 1s Chief Engnec: of a 1ailway, and 
another who was Chief Storekeeper, but they began then careers 
many years ago I have three or four Indian friends who are now 
employed on company lines, and they are making steady progress 
towards the ,00d posts I hear from them occasionally, but as yet 
they have not arrived at the highest ones, that may come im time 

These are a few matters which were not refered to in Sir Guilford 
Molesworth’s lecture 

With State management there aie certam drawbacks, one of 
which 18 with the staff, this has been recognized by the pubhc m 
some cases For example, a railway in Calcutta with which I was 
concerned had, after I left it (I was there eight years as Manager) 
five managers in four years, and the heads of departments were 
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frequently changed too That certainly muhtates agamst efficient 
working The claims of sentority are perhaps rather too unduly 
pressed on State railways In making these remarks, I do not wish 
in any way to reflect on the qual:fications of the State railway staff, 
because I consider they are yust as competent as those employed 
on company railways There 1s, further, 25 1s also mentioned by 
Professor Hadley, the political danger im State railways I do not 
know whether it exists very much im India, but sf politics come into 
railway working there are considezable msks To refer to one 
aspect only of the danger—politicians in different parts of the 
country may advocate, and with success, their claims for facilities 
the dnection of special trams and special rates for their districts 
whith the trafic does not justly demand, and other questions may 
anse which tn the interests of the country it 1s destrable to avoid 

I think really that the question 1esolves itself into two heads— 
one, State ownersiup, and the other, State management The ports 
should be considered separately, and I have dealt to some extent 
with the latter As regards ownership, I think the State should 
certainly own, or have an opportunity of purchasing, all the Ines 
at cettam stated intervals Ii this canon 1s observed-—and it 15-— 
the lucrative lines will not fall mto the hands of the companies 
But it does not follow that the State should work and manage the 
line, or even that it should construct it, and from a financial pomt 
of view there are no doubt occasionally advantages to Government 
im 1aising capital for a rattway by the agency of a company, and 
not chrectly by the State No doubt, when 1ailways were first made 
im India, there was some extravagance, and some waste, but expeit- 
ence had to be bought and paid for In the early contracts, too, 
the conditions for taking over the hnes at the end of the contracts 
were perhaps too easy for the compames they were too much in 
their favour But all] this has been altered now Under modern 
contracts, the State has sts proportion of eatnmgs according to 
capital, and also from four fifths to nineteen twentieths, or some 
fraction of that kind, of the surplus ptofits, and the companies the 
remaining portion, which 1s not large With a net gain to the 
State of, say, £4,000,000, the compamtes would recerve probably 
about one tenth of that amount— it varies from year to year—and 
for this they relieve the Government of the inconvenience of the 
di ect working of the railways Some of the railways, however, are 
State ratlways now, and I think they should remain so—the North 
Western, the Eastern Bengal, and the Oudh and Rohilkund Rail- 
ways It 1s necessary, seeing the sarge pecuniary mterest that the 
State has in the railways, that they should be able to select well- 
quahfied men to criticize projects, and to look mto the traffic pro- 
posals of the compames’ lnes when they come up They must be 
able to review them, and if necessary to advise 01 to address the 
companies regardine them 

There 1s one point in Sir Guilford Molesworth’s lecture in which 
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I was much mterested, that 1s the closmg of the capital accounts 
This 1s a matter which has always been of great interest to me, 
and which I should very much have hked to have seen carried out, 
but on the company worked lines, with a very limited tenure of the 
undei taking, it would be scarcely fair to cal? upon them as lessees 
to effect extensive betterments at the cost of revenue The Govern- 
ment does to some extent redeem capital by annuities, but at the 
same time, if the finance department approves, there is absolutely 
no reason, from a railway pomt of view, why the £4,000,000 of 
annual net profit, or whatever :t 13, should not go to form a sinking” 
fund for the eventual redemption of all the capital of the railways 
which would come in time That 1s a matter for the financial 
department to decide 

In conclusion, I much regret to find that my views on Indian rail 
way policy do not march eye to eye with those of Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, but with the conditions now prevailing m Indua, I feel 
bound to say that the advancement in the direction of management 
by the State of the railways would not be a great consdetation, 
while the burden imposed on Government would be great, and I am 
confident that the country would not be materially benefited 
(Applause ) 

Su Gun rorp Motesworrn In reply, I may say, with regard to 
the remarks of the Chairman with reference to State management, 
that the management carried on by the State as 1t commenced was 
very satisfactory at the time, and there 1s no reason why it should 
not have still been carted on satisfactorily If, as the Chairman sug- 
gests, things have changed, then I am afraid that st 1s the Govern- 
ment of India which has changed its character When the rail 
ways were handed over to compamies, almost all our State railway 
officers were handed over to the companies and managed fo: them 
At the time I was in India, and at the time I wrote the minute I 
have quoted, I consider that the Government of Indiv was the 
purest and best government in the world, and that it was far 
superior to the Home Government, which intet fered with tts poluy 

‘With regard to what Sir Bradford Leshe has said, I quite agree 
with him that the East Indian Rarlway to which he referred was 
splendidly managed It was the best managed :ailway in the 
country, and a good deal of that good management was due to the 
talents and ability of Sir Bradford Leshe himself In my minute I 
have shown how unfair the comparisons were between the East 
Indian Railway Company and the State railways It must be 
remembered that, in that minute, T wrote of the conditions as they 
existed at the time Su Bradford Leshe has said that the condi- 
tions are different now fiom what they were, but at that time the 
comparison, as I have shown, was most unfair 

Sir Frrp A Rosrrison said that though the discussion was 
closed, he must be permitted to recall an instance of gross myustice 
in connection with feeder railways He was travellimg im the Inner 
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Himalayas, and came across a gentleman who owned fifteen acres 
of land on which he grew fruit, and had subsequently received from 
him innumerable letters urging upon the Government the necessity 
of building a railway into the heart of the Himalayas in order to 
bring out the produce of his orchard! On the relative advantages 
of State and private management, he had not an impartial mind, 
because the only railway with which he had been intimately asso- 
ciated was managed as a State railway by his friend Sir Stephen 
Finney, with whom he had had the pleasure of making an extended 
tour in the Manager’s “self-denial” carriage. He had very great 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
kindly presiding, and for his most interesting “summing up.” 

Mr. Wiitram Cospstream thought that the discussion had been 
very interesting, although during the first part of it he had feit 
rather left in the clouds, and was not sure whether the balance of 
opinion was in favour of management by the State or management 
by companies, but that no doubt many non-professional people 
would adopt, at least provisionally, and till clearer evidence was 
available, which might be a long time, the opinion of the Chairman 
that the ideal condition was management by companies and owner 
ship by the State. He was sure that everyone would agree with 
him that cordial thanks were due to the Chairman for presiding, 
and for his illuminating remarks. He also wished to propose a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. He had had the honour and pleasure of 
knowing Sir Guilford Molesworth for many years, and well remem- 
bered the period when he was such a valuable servant of the Govern- 
ment of India at Simla, and was a humble member of a large circle 
of friends who regarded Sir Guilford with admiration and respect. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause, 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Forty-Nmth Annual Meeting of the East India Association 
was held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great Geoige 
Street, Westminster, SW, on the afternoon of Monday, June 19, 
7916, at 3 pm, when the Annual Report wis considered and the 
Accounts passed 

The Right Hon the Lord Reay, KT, GCS1, GCIE, occupied 
the chair, and the followimg members were present Sir Wilham 
Wedderburn, Bart, Sir Krishna G Gupta, ecs1, Sir F C Gates, 
KCIF, C41, Sir Fredersch S P Lely, xcre,c¢1, Sir Guilford L 
Molesworth, kcrz, Str Bradford Leshe, .c1r, Su Mancheryee 
Bhownageree, KC1z, Sir Dame] M Hamilton, Sir Wilham Ovens 
Clark, ‘ir Stephen Finney, cr#, Colonel C E Yate, csi, MP, 
Lieut General F H Tyrrell, Mr Owen Dunn, Mr Duncan Irvine, 
ies, Mr C E Buchland, cir, Mr G V Utamame, Mi Carkeet 
James, Mi W Coldstream, Mr k D Hormusys, Syed Frfan Ah, 
Mr N C Sen, Mr Hay, Mi E H labak, Mi F C Channing, Mr 
Ryan, Mr Gayatonde, Mr J B Pennmgton, and Dr John Pollen, 
cin, Hon Secretary 

The Sccrrrary read letters of apology from the following gen- 
tlemen regrettmg their mability to attend the Annuat Meeting 
Lord Lamington, Sir Atundel 1 Aiundel, Mr Thorburn, Mr 
Henry Marsh, Sir Henry Proctor 

By unanimous consent of the meeting, the Report and Accounts 
were taken as read 

The CHatrman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said The Report 1s m every respect satisfactory, both 
as regards the mcrease of members and the financtal aspect of our 
affairs I heartily yom in what was said in one of the letters, that 
‘we owe our best thanks to our energetic and indefatigable Secre- 
tary—(hear, hear)—and we congratulate him on the success of his 
“Omar Khayyam”, and we have also had great pleasure in 
hearing his lecture on Russsa, and it 1s certamly to his credit that 
I beheve twenty five years ago he urged the establishment of cor- 
dial relations with Russia We all know—I mean those who 
belong vo my generatron—what formerly was the general opmion 
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in India about Russia, and it 1s a very remarkable fact how these 
relations have now become absolutely cordial, and how we have 
discovered the virtues and merits of the Russian race, and how 
the Russtans have also come to the conclusion that subjects of 
the British Empire are good comrades m warfare (Hear, hear) 
Iam sure that now we must be very grateful for the extraordinary 
revival—it always was there, but :t was latent—of Russian 
strength which shows itself m so many quarters of the globe at 
present, and on which we may rely as a material contribution to our 
final victory (Hear, hear ) 

T wish also to thank Mr Pennington, whom we are always glad 
to see, and who so constantly devotes himself to the mterests of 
this Association (Hear, hear) It also gives me pleasure to 
allude to the fact that our clerk, Mr King, who 1s a most efficient 
official of this Association, has jomed the army—{(hear, lear)— 
and this 1s another instance of the great part which 1s played by 
women everywhere—namely, that Mrs King 1s now filling his 
place 

I wish to allude to a few of the members we have lost In the 
first place, to the late Raya of Rajpipla He was in every way a 
Joyal Chief, and he left the details of his admymstration to his 
Divan, and kept on a very excellent footmg with him Mr 
Dhanguhah was a most excellent sersant of the State You will 
be pleased to hear that Mr A Shewan, who wis at one time 
Admumustiator of Raypipla, and who did most excellent work, con- 
tinues to follow events carefully after his retirement, getting the 
annua! Admuustration Report, and those Admmustration Reports 
always show improvements in that State, of which I belreve one of 
the most important features 1s its fne forests 

in the neat place, I wish to allude to Sir Cohn Campbell Scott- 
Moncrieff, who was a peisonal friend of mine, and also a neigh- 
bow of mme for some tune in Scotland, and who up to the last 
Was most active, he was a most remarkable man, and we all know 
the great work he did m Egypt—(hear, hear)—and he was also an 
excellent Permanent Secretary m the Scottish Department 

Well, the next name I have tc allude to 13 one which I mention 
with great regret, Sir Robert Laidlaw He was one of thuse men 
who im India are indispensable Ie was the head, as we all know, 
of a very great trade m India, and his interest in India and Indians, 
and, I may say, in the East altogether, was remarkable He also 
was a neighbour of mine in Scotland, and only this Inst autumn I 
visited him at the place he had bought, Wolfelee, and the inter- 
esting feature was this He was the son of a farmer in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, and after having made Ins fortune he bought 
the property in the very heart of the district where his father had 
been a farmer and where everybody had known him as a boy 
(hear, hear}—so that the people talked to him as they did when he 
was a boy That shows how entirely free he was of anything 
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which tended to make him appear as other than what he was, and 
he was not—as I am afraid 1s often the case—afraid of his ante- 
cedents, and was even proud of hailing from the Border country 
‘We have also to regret the death of Sir Patrick Playfair, so well 
known on the Bengal side, who was at one time President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, an additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy, and Governor-General and 
Sherff of Calcutta We have lost, too, Mr Bomany: Pelit, one of 
the leaders of mdustry m Bombay We also have to mourn the 
death of Sir Chunabha: Madhowlal, who was exceedingly chant- 
able, and at the bead of an important industry m Ahmedabad I 
also wish to recall to your memory the late Mr Dikshit, who was 
an Advocate of Bombay, and a man who took a great interest mn 
all social questions, and who was not superficial, but went very 
deeply ito all questions which be undertook to mvestigate What 
makes his death tragic 1s that he went down in the Persia, which, 
as we all know, was sunk by 2 German submazine, he was one of 
the victims of that warfare which every civilized person hopes will 
come to an end, as it 15 really opposed to all human and Divine 
precepts He wrote a paper on the “Economic Conditions of 
the Indian Workman,” and this paper was read here after his death, 
on the 26th of April 

Then the question which will become very actual after the 
‘War—it 1s not 4 new question, but a question which I remember 
ag far back as when I was in India—was discussed, and that 1s the 
question of grant of Commissions to gentlemen of Indian birth 
On this subject this Association has sent a memorandum to the 
India Office I need not say that after the heroism displayed by 
the Chiefs, a great number of Indian officers—and I certainly 
would add also the rank and file of what I may call our heroic 
Indian Army—it will be our duty to give thein proper recognition 
for their patriotic attitude in this crisis 

‘We have had as usual very interesting papers read during the 
past season, and I hope you will allow me especially to congratu- 
late my friend Sir Fredh Lely on the paper which he gave to us, 
which I conside: was a very interesting paper 

This Association, gentlemen, has fulfilled, I think, its part That 
we have been able to do so has been 1n great part due to Dr Pollen, 
and as long as he 1s our pilot I am not afraid but thai this Associa- 
tion will continue to be a flourishing and prosperous Institutron 
We must do everything in our power to make the man in the 
street understand what is meant by our connection with India I 
beheve that we can do more than we have done We must begin 
im the schools, and I consider tt nothing less than a scandal that 
it 1s still the exception for Indian history to be taught m our 
secondary schools You may depend upon it that if India was a 
German dommion—which, fortunately for Indu, it is not—Indian 
history and all subjects connected with India would be not only 
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taught in all the secondary schools of Germany, but would be 
made a prominently compulsory subject. It is not to our credit 
that hitherto we have not in the various programmes which are 
issued for our schools found this knowledge of India made into 
a prominent subject. We hear a great deal now about the respec- 
tive claims of science and of classic in our school, but that, to my 
mind, is of less importance than that on both sides there is a great 
neglect of history, because that is a subject which both sides need. 
In the examination for the Civil Service, and especially for the 
diplomatic examinations, I think it would be very desirable that 
more should be made of the importance of our knowledge of the 
East in general. Egypt, Turkey, and the whole of the East 
should be better known, and those of our future diplomatists who 
are likely to be appointed in such places as Constantinople, 
Teheran, and others, should have special knowledge of Oriental 
subjects. 

1 do not know that I can add anything more, except to say that 
we ought to be very thankful that the War has interfered with us 
so little, I believe there are very few societies who can say that 
they have so little felt the effect of this War, of which we may 
hope we shall see the end in such a way that peace will be estab- 
lished on a firm and enduring basis. (Hear, hear.) 

I now beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Lieur.-General Tyrrevt, in seconding the proposition, said 
that he himself went out to India straight from school into the 
army, and he had always looked on India more as a home than 
the United Kingdom. He still continued to receive letters from 
men in the Indian Army who had risen to the rank of commis- 
sioned officers, and they always expressed their loyalty and affec- 
tion to their old officers. 

He thought the Society was doing a great deal of useful work 
in fostering such good feeling in the connection between England 
and India. (Zear, hear.) 

He said he had much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

The Cxatrman, on putting the motion to the meeting, said they 
would be pleased to hear that Lady Willingdon, the wife of the 
Governor of Bombay, who was at present in London, had told 
him there were a large number of wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in Bombay at present. He asked her if she had come to ask 
for money for those hospitals, because he had read that Lady 
Carmichael, the wife of the Governor of Bengal, was pleading for 
gifts. Whereupon she had said to him: “Money! If ) asked for 
a lakh in Bombay I could get it immediately.” (Hear, hear.) As 
ex-Governor of Bombay, he had felt rather proud of that display 
of generosity in Bombay. 

The adoption of the Report was curried unanimously on being 
put to the vote. 
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Srr Wintiam Wepprreurn said st was his pleasing duty to pro- 
pose his lordship, Lord Reay, as President for the ensuing year 
Suord Reay possessed every qualification they all desired in a 
President for such an Association (Hear, hear) Perhaps it was 
his natural prejudice, but he considered st a qualification that he 
was also a Scotsman They all knew the class of Scottish men 
who had worked for India, and they had to day to lament the loss 
of men hke Sir Cohn Scott Moncneff and Sir Robert Laidlaw 
He had had the privilege of serving under Lord Reay for a con- 
siderable time in Bombay, and he knew the strong feeling of affec- 
tion that eaisted amongst all sections of the people in Bombay for 
him, both on account of his great public work and his private 
lundhness The various views the Association put forward were 
carefully considered by the Government, and they could not have 
a better representative than Loid Reay to state the measures that 
‘were now necessary in regard to the new position which India was 
to occupy in the British Fmpsre As a Scotsman he was cautious, 
and he had great eaperience of India He (Sir Willtam) had great 
pleasure in moving Ins appointment as President for the coming 
year (Ilear, hear) 

Sra Mancaery#1 Buownaccrrr, m seconding the proposition, 
sard that a5 a Bombay man himself he could bear testimony to the 
fact of the great affection, esteein, and reverence in which Lord 
Reay was held by the vamous Indian communities there, on 
account of his large hearted sympathy with their aspirations and 
their interests Although in hrs time it was a rue thing for 
Government House to invite the representatives of the people of 
India either socially or for consultation and advice, it was Lord 
Reay who, even in the fice of a yood deal of official unwillingness, 
tred that experment with such happy results that it has developed 
to a very great extent under his successors It has borne the very 
good fitut of bringing the sentiments of the people of India before 
the Admmuistrators of Bombay, with advantatie to both sides He 
trusted that the example would be followed there and in other 
provinces in an mcreasmg dezree, it would make for the stabthty 
of British rule 1f the sentiments and aspirations of the people 
were understood as Lord Reay tried to understand them (Heai, 
hear) It was a great privilege to the Association to have I.ord 
Reay vear after year for its chairman, and he trusted many years 
would elapse before his place was surrendered to any other 
person, but he did not think any successor would surpass Lord 
Reay either in his advocacy of the true interests of India, or, as 
expressed by Lord Lamington in ins fetter just read, im the dis- 
charge of the duties of their President He had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution 

The proposal, on being put to the meetmg, was carried by 
acclamation 

The Cuarruan I am very much obhged to you, gentlemen, for 
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your renewed trust, and 1t gives me the greatest pleasure that st 
was moved by my old frend Sir Wilham Wedderburn, who, as we 
ail know, has devoted his whole hfe to the best mterests of the 
Indian people, and im his old age he 1s as energetic as he was when 
T first knew him I cannot say that I get younger, but as regards 
my feelings towards India, they are exactly as warm as they have 
always been, and I am still of opmton that we can never do enough 
to show our sense of responsibility and to acquit ourselves of the 
great trust that God has put upon us towards the people of India 
(Hear, hear) 

The Hon Secretary Sir Robert Fulton and R A Leshe 
Moore, Esq, resigned their seats on the Council during the year, 
and Sir Henry Procter and Henry Marsh Esq, were co-opted im 
their place The following Members retire by rotation Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, xc, Sir Mancheryee M Bhownaggree, xcic, J B 
Pennington, Esq, Sir Lesley Probyn, xcvo,S S Thorburn, Esq, 
Sir Arundel T Arundel, xcst, G O W Dunn, Esq I propose 
these Members be re-elected, and that Colonel Meade and Nirmul 
Chunder Sen be elected Members of the Council 

Ths was seconded by Mr Corpsrream, and cained unant- 
mously 

The Cnarrman said he had great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Hardinge as Vice President  Lhey all knew how excellent his 
conduct of affairs m India had been, and that he left India 
extremely popular wrth the European and Indian elements of the 
population Lord Hardinge certainly belonged to the front rank 
of our ablest statesmen, and, as they all knew, the moment he came 
bach he was appoimted to investigate Irish affatrs, and now he 
would go back to the I o1ergn Office m the capacity of Permanent 
Under-Secretary It was greatly to the credit of a min who had 
governed India as Viceroy that he should at this moment, when 
affairs were so critical, return again to the Foreign Office m which 
really was one of the most smportant positrons in the Civil Ser- 
vice, that of Under Secretary of Foreign Affatrs 

Mr Cospstream said he would hhe to make a short remark, 
not exactly mm connection with .he business of the meeting—but 
regarding the Association as discharging the function of a record- 
img agency for the useful and sympathetic hives and activittes of 
Indians and Europeans who have lyed their hves for the good 
of India, he hoped it would not be considered urelevant—with 
regard to what the Chairman had said about Sir Robert Laidlaw 
In hus early youth in Edmburgh he (the speaker) was befriended 
by a gentleman, Sir Waiter Elliot of Wolfelee, then recently 
retired from the Madras Crvil Service, and st was remarhable that 
Sir Robert Laidlaw, himself a great lover of India, should have 
succeeded to the estates owned for a long time by that very dis- 
tinguished Indian Official, Sir Walter Elhot Sir Walter Elliot 
was a man of great abthty very learned im Indian history, 
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archeology, numismatics, ethnology, philology and natural his- 
tory—a quite extraordmary range of erudition He took much 
interest m education, and supported Christan missions He 
served as Private Secretary to Lord Elphinstone, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, Member of Council He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society,* and perhaps after that of Sir Thomas Monro no 
name among Madras officials has been more distinguished The 
speaker therefore thought he was justified in mentionmg it in 
connection with what the Chairman had said (Hear, hear) He 
had great pleasure m seconding the proposal that Lord Hardinge 
be elected as Vice-President 

The Cuarrman I only wish to endorse what Mr Coldstream 
hag said about Str Walte: Elot 1 knew him, and he was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable man He belonged to the same clan as 
Lord Minto, to whom India owes so much. 

On being put to the meetmg the proposal was cained unant- 
mously 

A very hearty vote of thanks was then proposed to the Chair- 
man This was seconded by Mr Owen Dunn, and carned with 
acclamation 


* Buckland’s “ Dictionary of Indian Biography" 
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THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Tue Council submit the following Report on the working of 
the Association during the year 1915-1916, the fiftieth year 
of its existence. 

Sixty-five new Members were proposed and elected 
during the year, of whom more than one-half were Indians. 
Sixteen Members resigned and seventeen died. The 
number of resignations was below the average, but the 
deaths were nearly twice as many as in the preceding year. 

The sense of the loss the Association has suffered by the 
death of Mr. R. F. Chisholm (a Member of Council), early 
in the year under report, has been recorded in the Proceed- 
ings of the General Meeting held on June 26 last, and 
since then the Association has had te deplore the death of 
one of its Vice-Presidents—H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla—to 
whose son and successor the condolences of the Council 
have been conveyed. 

The question of the grant of Commissions in the Army 
to gentlemen cf Indian birth engaged the earnest attention 
of the Council during the year, and it was considered 
desirable to approach the Secretary of State for India on 
the matter. The Hon. Secretary was accordingly directed 
to invite attention to the views of the late Sir William 
Plowden, x.c.s.1. (formerly of the Bengal Civil Service and 
afterwards .P. for Wolverhampton West), as set forth ina 
paper read before the Association on Apri? 24, 1912, and to 
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the general support accorded to these views by the late 
Lord Minto, who, when Governor-General, with the con- 
currence of the Commander-in-Chief and the members of 
his Council, had addressed a despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State for India. The Hon. Secretary was 
further instructed to add that, ‘‘without pledging themselves 
to the particular suggestions made by Sir William Plowden 
and Lord Minto, the Council felt that the question was one 
that called for prompt and judicious handling, and that it 
was desirable to find a solution calculated to remove the 
impression that the people of India were in all circumstances 
debarred by reason of race and colour from holding com- 
missions in the Imperial Army—a privilege enjoyed by 
most other subjects of the British Crown.” The Council, 
therefore, urged that it would be prudent and politic to secure 
without delay some practical solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the question, and thus meet as far as might be 
found possible loyal Indian aspirations. This expression of 
the views of the Council was placed by Lord Islington 
before Mr. Chamberlain, and the whole subject is now 
under consideration. 

The desirability of presenting an address on behalf of the 
Association to the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, G.c.M.c., 
was also considered and discussed by the Council, and the 
Hon, Secretary was authorized to ascertain the views of 
the Viceroy-Designate on the subject. Lord Chelmsford 
expressed his readiness to receive such an address, but in 
view of his anxiety to avoid public speaking in England, 
preferred that the address should take the form of a letter, 
Lord Lamington accordingly, as Chairman of Council, 
wrote to His Lordship the following letter : 


To the Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford, G.C.M.G., 
Governor-General- Designate of India. 
March 4, 1916. 
My Lorp, 
On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
I beg leave to offer to Your Lordship their united congrat- 
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ulations on your appointment to the high office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and to express their confi- 
dent hope that during your term of office the loyalty to 
Emperor and Empire which India has abundantly shown 
during the stress of the present war may be everywhere 
confirmed and established, and that her peoples and races 
may continue to increase in comfort and well-being, and 
grow more and more fitted to take an active share in the 
administration of public affairs. 

Among the many subjects of profound tmportance and 
interest to India that will claim Your Lordship's attention, 
the Council trust that they may be pardoned if they express. 
their hope that the following in particular may not lack the 
sympathy and support of yourself and your Government . 


(a) The appointment of a representative of India to 
share in the anticipated Conference between the 
British Government and the Dominions and 
Colontes of the Empire. 

(4) The settlement of the vexed question of the grant 
of Commissions in the Imperial Army to gentle- 
men of Indian birth—a subject on which the 
Council have recently had the honour of address- 
ing the Secretary of State for India, 

(c) The reduction of the indebtedness of the agricul- 
tural population by the multiplication of Village 
Co-operative Societies on the Raiffeisen plan, 
with a careful safeguarding of the members from 
the risks of unlimited liability inherent in the 
system. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Lamincton, 
Charman of the Council of the 
East India Assocation. 


And received the following reply - 
March 9, 1916 
Dear LaMIncTon, 
Will you convey to the Council of the East India 
Association my thanks for thei: congratulations? 
1 am taking out with me their resolutions, so that I 
shal] have them in mind when I assume office. I feel sure 
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that they will meet with the most sympathetic consideration 
from the Government of India. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHELMsForD. 


No fresh “ Truths about India” were compiled during 
the year under report, but the contents of the existing 
volumes have been carefully indexed, and the Council has 
sanctioned the binding of fifty copies, which will now be 
published with index complete. 

The meetings of the Association were largely attended, 
and much interest was displayed in the papers read ; and 
the Council tenders its hearty thanks to the various 
lecturers. 


Papers on the following subjects were read during the year: 
May 10, 19t5.—** Akbar, the Great Mogul (1542- 
1605): His Life, Character, and Opinions,” by Vincent 
Arthur Smith, Esq., M.a., Lc.s. (retired), The Right 
Hon, Syed Ameer Ali, c.t.£., in the chair. 

June 29, 1915.—‘ Russia and India,” by Dr. John 
Pollen, ¢.1.£., LL.D., 1.¢.8. (retired). Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, K.c.1.z., K.c.v.0., in the chair. 

October 25, 1915.—“ The Problem of Education in 
India,” by Pandit Shyama Shankar, m.a. (Foreign and 
Educational Member, Jhalawar State). Sir Frederick 
William Duke, x.c.L£., ¢.s.L, in the chair. 

November 5, 1915.— Indian India and its Rajas: 
Their Relations with the British,” by Saint Nihal 
Singh, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, x.c.1.£., in the chair. 

December t 3, 1915.—** Hindus and Muhammadans,” 
by G C. Whitworth, Esq., 1.¢.8. (retired); read by 
J. B. Pennington, Esq., u.c.s. (retired). The Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.1., in the chair. 

January 24, 1916.— Indian Women and National 
Well- Being,” by Lady Muir- Mackenzie. C. W. 
Saleeby, Esq., m.D., F.R.S.E., in the chair. 
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February 21, 1916.—" A Forgotten Page in Indian 
History,” by Sir F. S. P. Lely, x.cue, cs Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1., in the chair (in the 
absence of Sir John Jardine, Bart., x.c.1.£., M.P.), 

March 20, 1916 —* The Common Origin of the 
Religions of India,” by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 
xc. Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.1, in the chair, 

April 26, 1916.—“ The Economic Condition of the 
Indian Workman, with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment,” by the late S. M. Dikshit, Esq., M.a., LULB., 
read by J. B. Pennington, Esq., ic.s. (retired). Sir 
Murray Hammick, k.c.s.1., c.L£., in the chair. 


The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year : 


1. Henry Marsh, Esq., C.LE., M.1.C.E. 
2, Haziq-vl-Mulk Hakim Mohemed Ajmal Khan, 
Esq. 

3. John J. Barniville, Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). 

4. N. N. Wadia, Esq. 

5- Lieutenant-Colonel Sisley Richard Davidson, ra. 
6. The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

7. F. M. Garda, Esq. 

8. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Esq. 

9. Charles Carkeet James, Esq. 
ro. K. H. Ramayya, Esq. 
11. The Hon. Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 
12. Rustomji Faridoonji, Esq. 

13. Sardar Daljit Singh, c.s.1. 

14. Rai Sahib Kishan Nand Joshi. 

15. Parasharam Krishnarao Bivalkar, Esq. 

16. S. S. Setlur, Esq. 

17. Pandit Shyama Shankar, ™.a, 

18. Narayan Vishvanath Mandlik, Esq. 

19. Bhalchandra Krishna Gokhale, Esq. 
20. Mrs. Breeks. 
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Colonel Robert Neil Campbell, cx. cE, LM.s. 
(retired). 

Sadashin Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

Syed Mohammad Kazim, Esq. 

Bepin Behary Varma, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers, c.s.1., 
GLE, LA. 

Frederick Victor Sharp, Esq. 

Jal Dinshaw Nicholson, Esq. 

Shankar Pandurang Desai, Esq. 

Philip Salmon Taylor, Esq. 

Trevor Jocelyn Matthews, Esq. 

G. S. Arundale, Esq. 

C. M. Shujauddin, Esq. 

Henry Hewat Craw, Esq. 

Shantaram Gopal Gayatonde, Esq. 

Sir Alexander Pedler, c.1.£. 

Wishwanath R. Pandit, Esq. 

T. C, Ranganatha Row, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Shakspear, C.1.£., D.8.0., 
LA. 

Madhavji D. M. Gokuldas, Esq. 

Major Andrew Alexander Irvine, La. 

Sidney Reginald Daniells, Esq. 

Jaikaran Nath Misra, Esq. 

Syed Erfan Ali. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H.H. the Maharao of Kotah, 
G.CS.1., GLE, 

H.H. the Raja of Sunth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. G. Cole, cs.L, LA. 

Francis Chorley Channing, Esq. 

Frank Thomas De Monte, Esq. 

Charles Campbell McLeod, Esq. 

John Tariton Whitty, Esq. 

G. G. Reshimwale, Esq. 

Dr. Fram Gotla. 

Dr. S. H. Mody. 
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54. Mohini Mohan Dhar, Esq. 

55- Khwaja Abmad Ali, Esq. 

56. Taruknatti Sadhu, Esq. 

57- Thomas Smith, Esq. 

58. Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild, Esq., ce. 

59- Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Christian Hare, p.P.4., 
LMS. 

60. Pratap Chandra Chatarji, Esq. 

61. Miss M. Sorabji. 

62. Ibrahim S. Haji, Esq. 

63. Raghunath Gupte, Esq. 

64. Alexander Hay Benton, Esq. 

65. James Lawrence O'Connell, Esq. 


The following have resigned membership during the 
year; 
W. Corfield, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Ear] of Cromer, G.c.8., G.c.M.G., 
K.C.8.1. 
Raja Manmathanath Roy Chowdhury. 
William Douglas, Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. Downie, p.n, 
Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, c.v.o., p.s.o. 
Sir John Jardine, Bart., K.c.1.E., MP. 
Daniel Jones, Esq. 
William Charles Foster Leggatt, Esq. 
Sir James Monteath, x.c.s.1. 
Ross Arthur Leslie Moore, Esq. 
James Edward O’Conor, Esq., ¢.1.5, 
Mrs. Pennell, 2.sc., “4.3. 
Charles Herbert Payne, Esq. 
P. C. 1. Pillai, Esq. 
Thakurdas Vasanmal Thadani, Esq. 


The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members: 


Henry Beverley, Esq. 
Robert F. Chisholm, Esq. 
VOL. IX. ¥ 
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Sadashir Maninarayan Dikshit, Esq., M.a., LL.B. 

J. E. D. Ezra, Esq. 

Andrew Harvey, Esq. 

Herbert Olive Denman Harding, Esq. 

Sir Robert Laidlaw. 

Colonel A. F, Laughton, c.8. 

Eric Stuart Matthews, Esq. 

Sir Chunabhai Madhow/lal!, Bart. 

Colonel Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncrieff, x.c.s1.c., 
K.C.8.1. 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petit, Esq. 

Sir Patrick Playfair, c.1.z. 

H.H. the Raja of Rajpipla, «.c..E, 

Sir Lionel Dixon Spencer, x.c.2. 

G. E. Ward, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Lionel Showers, c.s.r., 
CLE. 


Sir Robert Fulton and R. A. Leslie Moore, Esq., re- 
signed their seats on the Council during the year, and Sir 
Henry Procter and Henry Marsh, Esq., were co-opted in 
their place. The following Members retire by rotation : 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, x.c.1.z. 

Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.c.L.E. 
J. B. Pennington, Esq. 

Sir Lesley Probyn, k.c.v.o. 

S. S. Thorburn, Esq. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1. 

G. O. W. Dunn, Esq. 


These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 

The Accounts show a balance of £336 16s, 8d. 
(including cash and postage in hand), as compared with 
£226 58. rod. last year. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST* 


By T. W. Duyn 
(Late Fellow of Peterhouse) 


Tuts is a good and opportune book, the work of a scholar 
and teacher of experience, somewhile of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and Principal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In a short historical review, Mr. James vindi- 
cates the past and present educational efforts of the 
Government, He sees no reason for a new departure or 
breach of continuity in procedure—a process of advance by 
trial and failure. Mistakes are corrected and defects made 
good as they are disclosed by experience. What has been 
all along, and is still, at fault, and is recognized as such, is 
the inadequate salary and low status of the teacher. He 
should take rank in both respects, in the higher grades at 
least, with the higher Civil Service, if he is to command the 
deference of the Indian student and sow the seed of loyalty 
to authority where it can best take root. To be sure, the 
English administration, the commerce of ideas as well as of 
industrial products now unifying the world, our arts, rail- 
ways, and countless other influences, are at work in the 
same sense, and go far to justify our presence in India ; still, 
the training of the young, if not a panacea for all that is 

* “Education and Stateamanship in India, £797 to 1910," by H. R. 


James, Ch. Ch., Oxford ; Indian Educaticn Service ; Principal, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Longmans, Green and Co. 
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remediable of ills complained of, remains the high road by 
which so much of Western culture as can be assimilated 
may best advance, and the cost of the work should be, as 
Mr. James says, the first charge upon the public revenue, 
if it cannot be defrayed otherwise. The cheap is worth no 
more than what is paid for it, and service sinks to the level 
of its price. The cost of education, however great, is of a 
nature to recoup itself the more abundantly the more there 
is spent on it. The Civil Service of India is admirable 
because it is well paid, and the work of education there 
will continue to be unsatisfactory so long as it is ill-recom- 
pensed and the calling of the teacher held in low esteem. 
For the same reason our schools at home, the Church, and 
professions generally, are suffering from the drain of our 
best-disciplined young men, the flower of our Universities, 
for the better-paid Civil Services. If a fair number of 
these men of scholarly attainments and high character could 
be diverted to serve as Principals of Indian Universities, 
Colleges, and High Schouls, and they were left to their own 
discretion, inspiration, and responsibility, safe from the 
chilling and rigid drilt of Inspectors, they would soon, by 
reason of pride in their work and emulation, create 
from within an organization of education with life in 
it which cannot be infused from without. All service 
grows trustworthy in proportion as it is trusted, and 
efficient in proportion as it is well paid, duly honoured, 
and advanced in recognition of merit. So treated, native 
teachers, too, who will have to be called in in great 
numbers, will be found to respond to all demands made 
upon them, and graduates of the Universities, said to be 
disloyal, though this is disputed by Mr. James, and 
dangerous for want of employment, will find in schools a 
career that will satisfy their aspirations. Culture, he says 
well, “hates hatred,” and makes for “‘ sweetness and light,” 
enabling those who acquire it to air their grievances, and 
so providing as a sort of safety-valve, and awakening 
energy which only need be better employed to be the 
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virtue the Hindu lacks, for it is in executive energy that he 
is most to seek, and this, therefore, above all else, it should 
be the business of the education we provide to develop or 
supply. Knowledge of itself will fail to do this, for though 
in its essence knowledge is the rehearsal of performance, 
it is apt in the mere scholar and the sedentary to stop 
short of action, witness the academic éroyy or irresolution 
which is a common reproach of the erudite. The English- 
man is, we are often told, above all things practical and 
efficient. He can have become such only by active habits, 
and not by study, and these habits he acquires as a boy by 
his addiction to outdoor games, Play the ordinary English 
boy will, but study he will not, if he can help it, and here 
he is taught by nature and is wiser than his teachers. It 
is ancient wisdom not to yoke a colt, and they are on the 
wrong road who would make education apprenticeship and 
the applied sciences its staple. In play with his fellows a 
boy learns the social virtues, not in the classroom, to “ play 
up and play the game,” to do as he would be done by, to 
play fairly, and “ fair play” sums up these virtues, or most 
of them, and goes far to make the gentleman—a type of 
man we allow ourselves to think more in evidence in 
England than elsewhere—in whom we look for energy, 
rectitude, decorum, and prudence, and the character varies 
only as these elements vary. It is mainly the product of 
our great boarding-schools—and residential colleges and 
Universities, where open-air games assert themselves as an 
integral part of the life of the student. These they manage 
for themselves, elect their officers, obey their own ordinances 
and the conventions which regulate their contests with rival 
schools. In their play they have a keen eye for opportunity ; 
they resign their chance of distinction for the good of the 
game, and fling themselves whole-hearted into the struggle, 
integrating all their powers of body and mind, as they do 
nowhere else, in strenuous and sustained effort. This spirit 
they carry with them everywhere; they work at their play, 
and play at their work when they work, which is not always, 
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for they affect not to be Jacks of all trades, but masters 
rather of one, not caring to do what they cannot do well, 

If our public schools and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not the non-residential London University, 
were made, so far as possible, the models for Indian insti- 
tutions, what is most wanted would be done for Indian 
education, Wealthy private persons would do well, and 
native princes would find their account, in founding such 
institutions, which should be away from great towns. If 
such education as they would impart were once secured 
for the sons of the directing class, the leaven would work 
gradually through the whole population till it reached the 
vernacular schools. Private schools should not be dis- 
countenanced, nor should they require a licence for sending 
up candidates for admission to those of higher grade. 
Salaries of teachers should be made up partly of capitation 
fees. Rules and regulations should be not more than 
necessary. /n pessima quague republica plurima leges. 
Some of these will be ignored, and the rest will lose 
authority. They should everywhere be introduced in a 
preamble stating why they are called for, for blind obedience 
is the vice of slaves. English school methods—the out- 
come of long experience—should be transferred meutatis 
mutanats to India. The direct or parrot method of teach- 
ing a language is not educative, as is seen in bilingual 
populations of border lands. Training colleges do little 
for the born teacher, but assure mediocrity in the inept. 
If quality is secured for the élite few, quantity is sure to 
follow for the many, who come to see what education 
gives. Above all, it must never be left out of sight that 
as a propedeutic and entrance upon social life education 
must itself be throughout social. 

Readers at home in schoo] matters cannot fail to find 
themselves almost everywhere in agreement with Mr. 
James, and if he had cared to write a less critical and more 
constructive book he would have anticipated probably most 
of what I have found to say. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIA IN ASIA 


My Siprriaw Year By M A Cvaplicka (Ailis and Boon) 108 6d 
net 

To the average reader “ Siberia means no more than the place of exile 
of Russian political prisoners without any close emotional significance such 
as even thts bare meaning had for the author of this book m her childhood. 
Muss Craplicka, the distinguished Polish student of anthropology and the 
holder of the Mary Ewart travelling scholarship at Somerville College, 
Oxford, says “When as a child I beard the word ‘Sibena,’ 1t meant but 
one thing for me—dire pen! to the bodies, sore torture for the souls, of the 
bravest, cleverest, and most independently minded of our people.” 
aa she grew older, she knew of Siberia as a place in which her fellow- 
countrymen had lately begun to seek opportunities for the development 
of their abrlties—opportunities which were denied them at home by their 
Russian rulers, and finally, as a research student of the Oxford School of 
Anthropology, her interest was turned “towards those little known people 
who, before the Russian introduced the Pole, or the Cossack the Russian, 
yoto Siberia, have lived fron: smmemorial times on those broad lands, 
and, though their hunting grounds have shrunk before the advance of 
Buropeans, still hold their own im regions which no European will ever 
dispute with them” And at last she, too, was sent to Siberia, but as 
@ voluntary exle and member of an Enghsh expedition of four to pursue 
anthropological research im the regions of the lower Yenme: “My 
Siberian Year" 1s the record of her visit It ss a roost mteresting 
record, and it is admirably written There us wit and poctry as well as 
& complete picture of the hves and surroundings of all the vanous 
tribes of Asiatic origin into whose nomadic existence she plunged with 
such hardihood and sympathy Sne measured their heads—all except 
one tribe, who refused her that pnvlege—and at the same time we feel 
that she understood their hearts She travelled, always in discomfort and 
sometimes 1n peril, from settlement to settlement, and from “‘ chum," or 
tent, to “ chum,” enjoying their hospitality and returning 1t, and satisfying 
her own curtosity as to their traditions end customs by the proper method 
of exchange Moreover, with her “healing box" —the expedition’s medieme 
chest—she was looked upon as something akin to one of their own shamans 
—able to cure them atomachaches, ther headaches, and any other ailment 
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that their own shamans could not or would not banish ‘‘ Nothing was 
s0 much in demand as the magic contents of the hittle black chest At 
Golchikha one day a Samoyed came in from the tundra to get some 
medicine for his wife, who had a severe ‘heartache’ 1 scented some 
domestic trasedy ‘What is the matter with ber heart?’ I inquired 
sympathetcally ‘It aches,’ he replied, and placed his hand upon the 
pit of his stomach This indication of the seat of the malady appeared 
to bring the case within the scope of trea ment by drugs, but as I knew 
nothing of the womans condition, I thought st would be prudent to send 
her something which, if it did not do her any good, would at least not 
harm her So I gave her a few soda mint tabloids Dumng the next two 
days every Samoyed bead of a family in the nughbourhood came demanding 
medicine for his wife ‘There was apparently a regular epidemsc of ‘heart 
ache’ in the tundra, which continued until my supply of soda mint gave 
out” 

Lhe people among whom Miss Craphicka spent the greater part of her 
stay 1 Siberia belong to the group of newcomers from southern and south 
western Siberia, who drove the oldest inhabitants of the Polar regions 
northwards Although they have become adapted to the new environ- 
ment, and have great skill in grappling with the problem of the difficult 
struggle for existence in the Arctic, yet, Miss Czaplicka says, they have 
not had time to develop thoroughly distimctive Arctic industries or art , 
and some—the Arctic Tungus—in spite of the ages spent in regions where 
horses cannot live, seem to keep, in thur way of uding reindeer, the habits 
of a past when their ancestors were horse nomads in the south Among 
these, anthropologically considered, recent arrivals in the north—the 
Samoyed, Ugnan Ostyak, Dolgan, Tungus, Yakut, and Yemse: Ostyak— 
there are different degrees of acclimatization Ihe Samoyed have been 
there longer than any of the others, and they are the best remdeecr 
breeders and hunters of the polar bear, and they can make the best shift 
to do without driftwood for their | earth fires and tea or tobacco Muss 
Czaphcka gives a very clear account of the racial differences and ways of 
mugration of the tribes she writes about, only we wish there was a better 
map given to follow the latter by Ihe map at the end of the book is very 
bare of district names and the names of mvers, which have been such 
determinants of the courses of Siberian migrations 

There 1s a delightful chapter on “ Children and Remdeer,’ descnbing 
the umportance of both in tnbal family hfe ‘‘ Children and reindeer— 
these are the two all absorbing interests of the tundra folk They come 
before all other considerations as beirg the main critera of social standing 
and the conditions precedent to comfort and well being in the inhospitable 
surroundings” But there is no coddling of the children , the tundra folk 
seem to have immemonally acted upon 2 principle Westerners are only 
just beginmng to introduce rather nervously into their educational methods 
A certain amount of nervousness, however, may be forgiven in watching 
the up-bringing of tundra children 

“None of the allunng things which are taboo to Western infanta—knives 
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and other edged tools, fire, leke or stream—-are connected with any 
‘don'ts’ for the tundra children If the baby cries its father or mother 
will give it a great sheath knife to play with it rs not unusual to see 
@ tiny three year old strapped into the ‘cradle’ suspended vertically from 
a tent pole, gleefully juggling with one of these formidable weapons , or 
‘one even much younger, released for a time from confinement, apparently 
on the point of diving headlong into the fire, flourishing « blazing brand 
pearly as long as itself under the approving gaze of ite responsible guardian. 
For it 18 not 4 tenet of their educational doctrine to ‘ keep children out of 
mischief’ by fencing them in with a mng of rigid ‘don'ts’ Let them learn 
for themselves, by facing everyday difficulties and dangers, how to avoid 
or overcome them ‘Their love for their children does not involve over- 
anxiety for their safety in small things , let the children see life as 1t presents 
itself to their elders—a rough struggle for existence im which each man 1s 
his own champion ” 

Much practical sense, too, underlies the attitude of these reindecr- 
breeders to marrage, on which Miss Czaphcka has written another 
interesting and entertaining chapter Native mainage ceremonies persist 
and are usually carefully observed, whether or not the famihes concerned 
belong to the Orthodox Church At the same Ome irregular unions are 
not condemned, though they are recognized aa irregular“ But as 4 rule 
people welcome the opportunities afforded by events lke mariage, birth, 
and death, for the performance of ceremomes at whith they may enjoy the 
society of frends" Westerners are not equally frank in thew avowal of 
the true reason for retaiming the ceremony 

Apart from her anthropological and social studies, Miss Czaplicka had 
time to study the position of the Siberians, or Russian colonials, whose 
ancestors have been settling in Siberia since the end of the Middle Agea 
—the representatives of mixed European blood and native elements too 
She speaks of their hopes for the future—their belief 19 their land as the 
Canada of the Old World, and their desire for self government She 
devotes a special chapter to Russian exiles 
My Sitbenan Year’ 1s vigorously wnitten, and there are beautiful 
passages There is an exquisite description of sunnse transfiguring the 
tundra, and sentences lovely like this onc, about the sun “We had not 
seen his face for weeks, but fur about two hours of the tweuty four at that 
time of the year he hangs just below the boron, making the charmed 
twilight that we called day ”” Icw 








RUSSIA 


Fyopor Dosronvsxy A Crirican Sruny By J. Middleton Murry 
(Ataris Secker) 75 6d net 

It 28 customary to bracket those intellectua) giants, Tolstoy and Dostoey- 

sky, together, and the crtic Merezhkovshy seeks to show that the one is 

the complement of the other. The Hon. Maunce Banng, im an analyse 
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of the Russian character, points to different types—Peter the Great, 
Khlestakov (Gogol s Xetsor), and Muisbkin (Dostoeveky'’s /d1of), and 
Bays that in Tolstoy the Peter element predommates with a touch of 
Mushkin, while 1n Dostoevsky the Muishkin element predominates with a 
fiery stroke of Peter, while in neither 1s there a touch of Khlestakoy In 
an able chapter, Mr Banng shows that Dostoevsky, 1 making Raskol- 
nikov (Cnme and Punishment”) kneel before Soma—the type of 
suffering, not the woman—knoeels himself before human souffering 

Tolstoy, the heretic, was narrow minded, «hile Dostoevsky, the Orthodox 
Apostle, was broad minded Both writers, with the Slavophil, alike 
repudiate Western cimiizaion, and appeal to the simple faith of the Russian 
oases, for it 1s Russia’s mission to reconcile East and West Nietzsche 
said that Dostoevsky was the one psychologist from whom he could learn 
something The keynote to the great teacher who knew the depths of 
suffering may be found in the words of Kathe: Zosima (‘The Brothers 
Karamazov ”)—" Love men and do not be afraid of thei sins, love men 1a 
their sins” As Prince Serge Wolkonsky said in his Lowell Lectures 

“No obstacle 1s powerful enough to arrest this Livingstone of darkest 
misery” 

In this study Mr Middleton Murry observes that Dostoevsky's influence 
on English thought and hterature will be great and beneficent He has 
come into his own here later than Tolstoy, on whom the making of books 
has known no end, and whose works have been widely translated, 
circulated, and commented upon. Mrs Garett has laid English readers 
under a great debt by her renderings of the great works, which Mr Murry 
examines m successive chapters Dostoevsky s life was a martyrdom, 
with hus epilepsy, Siberian exile after closest proximity to the death penalty, 
Pressure by censors and credstors, and love of gambling, but he refused 
pity for himself and acknowledged no sufferings {0 follow Mr Murry's 
reasoning requires considerable patience , in his introduction he says “he 
18 a novelist, for did he not wnte novels of deeper psychological penetra- 
tion than his predecessors*” but later he declares that he was not a 
novelist and cannot be judged as one he explanation seems to be that 
Dostoevsky, deliberately or unconsc.ously, set himself to destroy the sense 
of ume 


We read one half Zhe /drot, one half even of The Brothers Kara- 
masov, and in reading pass through a fir of spintual experiences such 
as one hundred years could not have hindled—and we find that m 
the measurement of carthly time but 2 day has been reckoned .. . 
Dostoevsky at least professed to be writing novels, but the corres- 
pondence of the physical day and its spintual content 1s fantastic and 
unreal 


The effect of Dostcevsky on Mr Murry 1s powerful enough, by bis 
confession. “There are times, when thinking about the spints which he 
bas conjured up. ‘I am setzed by a suprasensual terror bor one 
awful moment I scem to see things with the eye of etermty” He us 
ternfied by ‘‘the unexpected sAysical presentation of the timeless world,” 
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and felt this horror in reading of the Egyptian “ boat of the million years.” 
Dostoevaky’s sense of eternity, which haunts himself and bis characters, 
prevents him from representmg life, and his characters, tormented by the 
sense of time, are not human, but disembodied spits. In his work on 
Russian Interature, P Polevoy quotes a saying of the master ‘I seck holy 
things, I love them, my heart thirsts after them, because I am 0 con- 
etructed that I cannot live without holy things” Over bis grave men of 
the most diverse parties shook hands peaceably He could not believe 
that one tenth of the people should enjoy highest development while the 
remaining nine tenths merely contributed to this end, themselves remaining 
1p ignorance and darkness 

‘Mr, C. J Hogarth, translator of “Poor Folk” and ‘The Gambler,” 
says that Dostoevsky set hunself to describe hfe as rt 15 and therefore he w 
profuse mn detail, but Mr. Murry finds that “the proportion of life, the 
Sweet reasonybleness of things human, has been dissolved away” Dostoev- 
aky’s final works stand for so many gigantic struggles, but it 2s not easy to 
think with Mr. Murry that he ‘put on the invisable armour of his last 
champion Christ, and he was vanquished” In conclusion, whether 
readers will agree with all Mr Murry states 1s an open question Hw 
study embodies the result of prolonged meditation, and he has performed 
an important service to the memory of the great Rusman The present 
work will encourage others to tread in his path and share his experiences. 


Russtan Socto1ocy A contmbution to the History of Sociological 
Thought and Theory By Juhus F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Columba 
Univeruty Press London 2. S. King and Son, Lid). 


‘The learned and industrious author hopes—and 1s certainly justified — 
that hia work will fill a gap in the history of sociology. The main divisions 
are (x) the beginnings, (2) an analysis of the principal schools, (3) muscel- 
laneous theories Each separate chapter under these heads forms a 
substantial meal for digestion The first chapter discusses autocracy in 
Russia, generally considered to be the result of peculiar histoncal con- 
ditions, and destined to pass away when these conditions are changed, 
though some authorities think it inherent and a partial result of Slav 
psychology From study of the Slav temperament, Dr Hecher thinks it a 
foreign importation, and he would appear to be nght 


‘The Asiatic conquerors crash d every mstitutron of hberty 
and established their despotic rule, which, when adopted by the 
Muscovite princes, presented in 1self a peculiar synthesis of Teuton 
multancy, Tartar despotism, and Byzantine sanctrmontousness. These 
three elements, whether united orgamcally or not, were the dominant 
forces of Russian autocracy 


All attempts to better the condition of the people were achieved in 
times of popular trouble—e g , emancipation of the serfs and the grant of 
representative government, ondoubted but not unmuced blessings. The 
myth of a Messianic musion of the Tsar (sattonshha, little father) 0 9 
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curious belief of the peasantry for generations It 15 interesting to read of 
the lberalizing tendencies of the ragn of Catherine II, an enlightened 
despot who reverted to severity on hearing of the French Revolution, and 
when Pugatshev’s revolt shook the country Dr. Hecker’s account of the 
Slavophils reads ke a romance They based the new type of civilization 
—a development of Hexel’s theory—on the Orthodox Church, the auto 
cratic government, and the parsh commune Following came the vanous 
revolutionary movements which spht among themselves, such as the 
“Land and Labour,” the “ People’s Will,” and ths “Black Land Par 
tition” The creation of the Duma came after the Russo Japanese War, 
and though it was m the nature of 2 Western transplantation to a soi 
scarcely prepared, it has proved a success in spite of difficulties Dr 
Hecker works out the theories and policies of the different reformers, and. 
the student will be surprised to find that the most ardent opponents of the 
status cuo in Russia differed widely as to remedies for admitted evils 
‘There 1s an excellent analytical table, valuable for reference, of the 
reformers, from Danilevsky to Chernov, from which we give two examples 


Soloviev (Neo Slavophil) Professor and Philosopher—Synthetic 
Idealist, critic of Posttivism—Society a supplemented or widened 
individual—Attempted to synthestze the interests of State, Church, 
and Individual 

Plekhanov (Orthodox Marxist) Publicist and Revolutionst— 
Thaleetc Monistic arp Peary Faee se Ae aggregation of tool rnaking 
and tool using mdividuals—Father of Russian Murxism 


As to the future, the war has brought about a truce between the various 
schools of thought, and the author hopes they will settle on a peaceful 
compromise‘ If they do, a way for a normal evolution of Russia will be 
established, and Rusman sociology will probably reflect the situation” 
Sociology has only been placed in the curnculum of the Petrograd 
Psycho-neurological Institute withm recent years, and there 1s room for 
more extended attention in the Russian universities ‘There 15, however, 
a wide hterature in Russia, where the works of, ster alos, Comte, Spencer, 
Buckle, Durkheim, Giddings, and Kidd are familar, Dr, Hecker 
furnishes a capital bibliography 

‘The author 1s indebted for inspiration to Professor F Hi Giddings, 
whose help in connection with this volume he gratefully acknowledges 


CHINA 


Tue Boxer Rese.uon By Paul H Clements, ru.p, somehme Fellow 
in International Law, Columbia University Printed by the Columbus 
‘University (New York). (P S Xing and Co, London) 

‘This might bave been described asa much deured, as indeed st 1s. a much 
needed work, had it mot been that the great war has for the moment 
relegated the most extensive community in the world to an obscure place 
on the “ civilized ” human horizon , but :t 1s # fact that, while we have beep 
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deluged with books, first about the great Empress-Dowager, and then about 
the Revolution of 1911-12, no one has until now seen fit to present us with 
a thoroughgoing raisonné account of the Boxer tragedy, and of the events 
that led up to and succeeded it. Mr Ciements, working from a detached 
diplomatic and professorial pomt of view, has done his work exceedingly 
well, and speaking as one who has recently been minutely through all the 
Chinese official documents bearing on the subject, the wnter may assert 
that as regards matter of fact, date, history, and result, the book (af he may 
presume to sit m judgment and say so) 18 absolutely free from error and 
defect, and is strongly to be recommended for a worthy niche in the 
specialist’s library In only one place does the author seem to go slightly 
wrong, and here he only follows umiversal precedent, for it was only after 
some years’ delay that more accurate discoveries were made—that 19 to say, 
Janglu from first to last was far from being a leading villain, he did bis 
est to dissuade his relative and old playmate the Dowager not to make a 
fool of herself, and he also seems to have been in the complete confidence 
of the three wise Viceroys, Lia K'un yih, Chang Chi tung, and Yuan 
Shi k‘a (then, however, still only a governor), who practically scotched 
the foolish business on their own account so far ay myury to foreigners was 
concerned As Lo matters of opinton, as distinct from fact, Mr Clements 
1s rather apt to see Old Glory waving locally over the wicked world in the 
usual thoughtless American claptrap way, indeed, Mr, Morse 1s the one 
Sohtary States” wrtter of distinction who justly disposes of the much- 
vaunted American virtue touching the opium business in especial and. 
touching Chinese affairs in general Certainly the American record 1s 
comparatively clean and good, but it must be remembered that, however 
“ proud" she felt, the United States never had any power for evil, and "ts 
oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes deeds ill done her record mn 
the matter of Chinese immigration, of her juggling with Aguinaldo, and of 
her jockeying Colombia out of Panama, whilst no doubt justifiable on fair 
average European grounds in the usual diplomatic way, gives Mr Clement 
no representative right to knife Russia at every turn in Far Eastern affairs, 
and to throw scattered innuendoes at the Bntish Lion, under whose practical 
protection all Americans in outly:ng places in China were up to the date of 
the Phibppine serzure—which se:zure probably could not have been effected 
at all had it not been for the sly “ blood thicker than water” behaviour of 
the British Navy on the spot Even at that date the ignoble ways of a 
certain umpenal Jack in the Box were scented by America’s cousins, 

‘The hterary style of Mr Clements 1s mgh srreproachable, true, the 
Amentcan spelling modestly obtrudes in such words as harbor, program, 
counseed, etc , on the other hand, the persistent use of ski/fful looks as 
though the Spiead agle wished to cram a superfluous / of ber own special 
patronage down our Jeonine throats In citing Consul Ragsdale’a official 
despatch, the vulganty “a long ways off” might have been chantably 
deprived of an 5, and the superfluous ¢ in “yeoparsduzed” (p37) gives an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mrs. Malaprop was “not fur off” when that 
word was penned Though (p. 124) 18 clearly a musprint for shougAt, and 
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Mr, Clements has made & slight mess of Hung Swz-tauen, the Emperor 
‘Mu tsung Yt, Tsarlan Duke of Fu-Kwo, and a few other Chinese proper 
names pardonably misinterpreted E H Parxer 


INDIA 


THE ROMANCE OF BENGALI. 


History oF Benoart LANGUAGE AND Literature By Dinesh Chander 
Sen, Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta (Umsversity of 
Calcutta ) 

Benga has nsen suddenly, like a comet, on the honzon of languages. 
‘This has been due chiefly to the work of Sir Rabinandranath Tagore 
‘Three years ago or so Bengali, as a langoage, had no interest for anyone 
outside the confines of Bengal, and even in Bengal the number of those who 
expected Bengals, in the distant future, to take its place among the languages 
of the world was very small Then Sir Rabinandranath Tagore sprang & 
Itterary surpnse upon the world To day, from one end of the world to the 
other, countless hundreds who cherish books are wondering what posaibili 
ties there are not lying hidden in the future for Bengal: when, even at this 
stage of sts history, it has given a Tagore to the world To tbem, Mr. D 
C Sen's book on Bengal: language and literature will prove a most accept- 
able work It 1s true that the book contains the lectures delivered by Mr 
Sen in Calcutta as they were delivered, without any excimons or additions 
which are necessary when the spoken word 1s translated into the pages of 
@ book, with the result that there 1s a great deal of reiteration of facts But 
at contains at the same time a vast amount of information, hitherto un- 
available in as compact a form as st 1s presented by Mr Sen, 

‘As may be expected, Mr. Sen 1s enthusiastic about the future of his 
language. In bis excess of zeal for keeping the well of pure Bengali 
undefiled, be condemns practically wholesale all those who look up to the 
writers and poets of other countries for inspiration. He even ignores the 
fact that, so far, Bengah has produced no writer of such outstanding ment 
as writers in the other languages of the world, and, for some time to come 
at least, wnters in Bengal: would have to depend for ther models of 
hterary grace and artistic excellence upon the writers of other lands Mr. 
Sen 1s prone to regard the past of Bengali as a past of greater achieve- 
ments than it 1s in reality He lays too much stress upon the hterary 
achievements of those who employed Bengali in the past as 4 medium for 
expressing the religious emotion of the Vaihnuvites He does not make 
allowances even for historical necessity when he complains of the intro- 
duction of words of foreign origin into the language Like an enthusiast, 
he would make Bengah a Brahmin among languages 

‘As discourses, however, on the ongin of the Bengal language, its early 
writings, ite vicissitudes under the ever-changing religious feeling of the 
people and under foreign invasion, Mr. Sen's work shows careful study 
and laborious research. He points cut at the outset that the “early 
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Bengali iterature had the strange charactenstic of forming a gift from the 
lower to the higher classes” Bengal, however, us by no means the only 
language to be influenced by the expresmon of :deas of the lower strata of 
society Strange as it may seem, every language, m fact, sooner or later, 
1p the history of its development, reaches the level which the vast mayonty 
of the people employing it as a vehicle of expresmon has attained Even 
the vigilance of academies cannot successfully debar words of popular origin 
from ingress into the sacred fold of a classic language. 

‘The Bengah language ts not unique im commencing its career as, first 
of all, a simple means of expresmon of ideas, and then gradually acquiring 
poetic depth and rehgious emotion It 18, also, not strange that it bears 
evident traces of the vaned experiences through which the people who 
employ it as a medium of expresnon of thoughts have passed from the 
earliest times in thew history to the present day On the other hand, it 
would have been indeed muraculous if the Bengal of modern times bad 
remained the unalloyed Praknit of prehistoric days 

‘What 13, however, a curious circumstance in the history of the Bengal: 
language, a circumstance which deserves greater attention than Mr. Sen 
has been able to give to it, 1s the part played by foreigners Whatever 
grievances Bengal may cherish against its foreign invaders, the neglect of 
its language can, under no circumstances, be held to be a legitimate one. 
Mr Sen deals at some length with the influence exerted by Buddhism and 
Jainism over the Bengah language, he points out how the Moslem 
imvaders actively encouraged the writers of the country to adopt the 
language of the people for the expression of even religious sentiment, and 
how they enriched the vocabulary by inducmg wnters to translate Persian 
works into Bengali , he also treats farly the claims of English missionaries 
am the building up of the language He 1s, however, not unpreyudiced in 
his account of the influence exerted by Muhammadans He 1s compelled, 
‘one can see, by sheer force of circumstances to acknowledge the mentorious 
work accomplished by the Moslem poet, Aldol, in the Bengali language, 
‘but he seems to be attempting to belittle the labours of the Moslem scholar 
for—one can imagine—no other reason than that he was a Mosiem = Mr 
‘Sen, it 1s true, candidly admits that Alaol was not only a profound Arabic 
and Persian, but also a Sanskrit, scholar, but he makes too much of what 
he calls the far fetched mmiles employed by the poct Mr Sen’s enticism 
of Aldol’s works, as a matter of fact, teems with inconsistenctes, In one 
place he accla:ms Aldo! as the herald of new age in Bengali hterature , 
am another he accuses him of “excesses of fancy,” and of writmg “ such 
gibberish as children may be heard amusing themselves with in their folk 
lore” In one place, Mr. Sen tells us that “ Aldo!’s poems often reach a 
high degree of excellence from the wealth of thei Sanskritic expressions,” 
and he regrets “‘ that the excellence of their style, and the effect produced 
by the jingle of classic words and associations suggested by them, are not 
such as can be conveyed in translation” This is high praise mdeed, but 
1m the same breath we are told that Alig! was a composer of "' gibberish ” 
In one place Mr. Sen says 
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AlKol has given descriptions of the religious ceremonres of the 
Hindos, ther customs and manners, with an accuracy and minutencss 
which strike us as wonderful, coming as they do from the pen of a 
Mubsmmadan wnter He hes given a classification of femmoine 
emotions m all their subtlest forms as found in the Sansknt books of 
rhetone in the portraiture of such characters as Vasakasayja, Khandita, 
Kalahantarta, and Vipralavdha He has represented the ten different 
stages of separation from a lover closely following the rules laid down 
an Sabityadarpana and in Pingala's works on rhetonc He has 
discoursed on medicine in a manner which would do credit to a 
physician versed in the Aurvedic lore. He has, besides, shown a 
knowledge of the movements of the planets and their influence on 
human fortune worthy of an expert astrologer. In his accounts of 
the little ntuals connected with the religious ceremomes of the 
‘Hindus, such as the Pracastha Vandana, he displays a mastery of detail 
which could only have been expected from an experienced pnest He 
has besides described the rules of long and short vowels, the pnncy 

by which the various Sanskrit metres are governed, and quoted Sansknit 
couplets hke a Pandit to serve as texts for the theological matter 
troduced in his book ~The Moslem poet is profuse in his eulogies 
of Siva, the Hindu god, and all through the work wnites in the spirit 
and strain of a devout Hindu 





And yet, in another place, Mr Sen observes, regarding the poet's 
Padmavats 


But though in the main story Algol follows a style on the hne of 
the Sanskrit classics and shows @ wonderfully close acquaintance mth 
the mancers, customs, and religious hfe of the Hindus, yet reading 
between the lines one may discover the views of a Muhammadan 
poet by the non-Hindu elements to be found in his work, though 
couched beneath a highly Sanskntized form of Bengal 


It 1 difficult to reconcile these statements One is tempted to look 
askance at Mr Sen's offer to act as cicerone in the realm of Bengali 
hterature As a matter of fact, Mr Sen does not attach its proper value 
to lyrical poetry, nor does he seem to take wto consideration the element 
of change im the method of poetic expression at the different stages of its 
Tustory in Bengal When Alo! wrote bis Padmazats, Bengali hterature 
consisted only of religious poetry Even the Padas were lyrics expressing 
religious emotion There were translations by the great Hindu epics m 
existence , there were no prose works and there was no poetry, pure and 
mmple ‘The poems of Bengal were still, more or less, religious thoughts 
crystallized in metrical form to ad memory 

Alaol, perhaps one of the most pathetic figures in literature, by virtue 
of Ins familiarity wh Arabic and Persian, as well as Sansknt, literature, 
was able to clothe bis Bengalt, for the first time, in poetic vesture without 
indenting as extensively ax did his predecessors on religious sentiment If 
Bengal wnters before Alaol had used ther language as a medium of 
poetuc expression, it was only to give utterance to their religious creed 
They did not even imitate the elegance of expression of the Sanskrit 
wniters in Bengal. Through all the spmtual upheavals of Buddhism, 
Puranism, aod Jaimsm, and the stress of propagating new cults, the 
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Bengali language was employed only for the purpose of making a wide 
appeal to the masses in Bengal on behsif of one or other of the warring 
creeds The language never lost, so to say, its parochialism, Religious 
sentiment, merely admirable in itself, did not make any extortionate 
demands on the powers of expression of the language. 

It was only when Bengal was placed by Algol and other writers who 
followed him mde by side with the classical languages of Arabia and Perma, 
and even of India itself, that Bengal: had new vistas of thought opened to 
to it, new means of expression were found, and new methods of describing 
the comedy and tragedy of hfe were assimilated 

It 18 emotion thrown away for Mr. Sen to lament the mtroduction at one 
tume of Arabic and Perstan words into the Bengal and at another of 
Portuguese and Enghsh words. Truly speaking, Benga bas been the 
gainer by any increase in its vocabulary thet bas taken place from these 
sources What is more, the language has benefited matenally by the 
ingress of what some call foreign ideas. In the economy of languages 
there are no forego ideas. No one will deny that the effect of the 
contact with English ideas in Bengali has been to give it a directness and 
simplicity it formerly lacked As Mr. Sen points out, when the English 
appeared on the scene, Bengal had sunk to the level of a vulgar dialect. 
‘What it had of itterature laboured under the senous defect of strained 
ornamentation The Fnglish missionary Carey and his colleagues at Seram- 
pore strenuously worked at ridding the language of 1ts incubus of artificial 
ornatencss and endowed the language spoken m hundreds of Bengali 
homes with tbe grace of artistic simplicity At the College of Fort 
Willuam, under the fostering care of the East India Company, Bengali 
began to lisp m classic prose. The Pandits employed by the Company 
had to curb their natural aptitude for verbosity and employ simaple and 
homely words to convey even the moat sublime truths. 

Modern Bengah 15, therefore, greatly mdebted to the labours of earnest 
Englehmen who went out to India to serve the country. Mr Sen 
bewails the passing of the yafres and the Aabrmaias, and docs not look 
with favour upon the adoration of Enghsh writers, but be will admit that 
a vast quantity of modem literature 10 his language owes its inspiration to 
Enghsh dramatists, poets, and writers What Bengali wnters have done 
within the last forty or fifty years 13 by no means a mean achievement, 
In fact, ther work alone endows Bengal: with the dignity of a language ; 
‘as apart from it, there 1s no work in Bengah, including even the religious 
poems, which appeals unsversally, It is, 28 Mr. Sen humeelf adouts, the 
contact with English ideas which has given Bengal sts chaste diction in 
prose, and, 1n a manner, shown how promising the language is an a vehicle 
of expressing the thoughts that stir humanity. 

‘Mr. Sen touches briefly upon the influence of English miasionanes in 
moulding the Bengali of the future He regards the mfluence aa beneficial 
on the whole, and shows how far it was due to the efforts of Englishmen 
that men hike the lete Rev. K M. Banerjee, Mr. Michael Madbusudhan 
Dutt, Raja Rammobun Ray, and Devendranath Tagore took an active 
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jnterest in developing the resources of their language. He, however, leaves 
the field unexplored after passing the monuments of philological labours of 
these great writers, The work, however, of Michacl Madhusudhan Dutt 
lone furnishes an inspiring example to workers in the field of literature. 
‘Mr, Sen's history of the Bengali language would have gained materially 
from an account of the life and work of Datt, not icaptly known as the 
Milton of Bengal, as it was chiefly due to his labours that Bengali once 
for all abandoned the old style and adopted the new one of simple and 
direct expression. One feels that Mr. Sen's work would have been more 
valuable than it is if, in place of the lengthy extracts he gives in it from 
well-known works, he had dealt at some length with the period of linguistic 
achievement after the times of Michael Dutt. Hoocuiy-Warer. 


Evrorxan Mawuscarers mm THE Invia Orrice Lisrary: Vol. 1., The 
Mackenzie Collections ; Part I., The 1822 Collection and the Private 
Collection, by C. O. Blagden, «.4,, late of the Straits Settlement Civil 
Service (ros. 6d. net). Vol. II. Part I., The Orme Collection, by 
S. C. Hill, formerly Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government 
of India (128. 6d. net). (Oxford University Press.) 

An Oriental scholar, discussing the question of writing an exhaustive 
history of India and the Straits Settlements, once said that it was abso- 
Jutely necessary to search the India Office Library for the purpose of 
collating reliable information, and to visit the homes of the Anglo-Indians 
in England in order to recover lost manuscripts, old coins, and rare 
Pictures. According to him, there were few manuscripts of historical 
value left in India itself, and historical treasures were lying unappreciated 
io the India Office Library. Whether it is so or not, a glance through 
the two catalogues recently issued by the India Office Library will con- 
vince the student of Oriental history that there are scores of manuscripts 
in the Library which, invaluable as they are, have not so far been used as 
they deserve to be used in widening our knowledge of the India of the 
past. Few who read Dr. Thomas’s prefaces Lo the two catalogues, or the 
introductions by Mr. Blagden and Mr. Hill, would fail to realize the 
historical value of a large number of the books and manuscripts dealt with 
in the catalogues, Mr. Blagden’s compilation refers to the European 
manuscripts in the Mackenzie Collections, dealing chiefly with the history 
of Java, and incidentally even with Ceylon, the Coromandel Coast, and 
Malaca. There are, according to Mr, Blagden, many documents in these 
collections ofa uniquecbaracter. Mr. Blagden draws particular attention to 
Governor Balthasar Bort’s report on Malaca, dated 1678, which, he cays, 
deserves to be published with an English translation ; and also to some 
very important and valuable records relating to the Dutch administration 
of the Coromandel Coast. Dr. Thomas points out in his preface that the 
two collections dealt with in Mr. Blagden’s catalogue are not represented 
Gn the Descriptive Catalogue of the (third and main) Mackenzie Collection 
compiled by the famous Sanskrit scholar, H. H. Wilson. “And,” Dr. 
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‘Thomas 1s of opimon, ‘xt 1 owing, no doubt, partly to tha circumstance 
that they bave remained practically unknown, and that it has been neces- 
sary to establish by research m official records their distinct existence and 
history.” Mr. Blagden has, ndging from the catalogue be has produced, 
done this admirably The work of identification of manuscripts 1s at no 
time easy, and in this mstance there were innumerable difficulties in the 
way of the compiler of the catalogue, but they have been successfully 
surmounted, and, with but few exceptions, most of the manuscripts have 
been given a “ distinct existence and history" 

‘Mr Hill has brought « practised band to bear upon the indeming of the 
Orme Collection Bemdes giving us a complete catalogue of the manu- 
scripts, printed papers, and mape im the collection, Mr Hull has written 
an iluminating sketch on the hfe-work of Orme as an histonan He has 
made use of such of Ormes correspondence with frends or business con 
nections, in the collection, as contained allusions to matters of pubhe 
interest and to Orme’s work in India 

It w difficult to suppress & smile at reading that the two catalogues now 
issued “‘ were contemplated in the Library about thirteen years ago” Dr 
Thomas says that it was not unul the year rgxz that “speciabsts were 
willing to undertake the work ” JOR 


Buitetin oF ree S1aze University or Iowa—Sivupies in THE SocraL 
Sciences “Some Aspects of British Rule in India” By Sudhindra 
Bose, rap, Lecturer in Onental Pohtics (Pubhshed by the Univer 
aity, lowa City 80 cents ) 


This 1s the most comprehensively misleading book we have ever bad 
to deal with, and it i a pity, because it is evidently the reault of great 
labour, and might have been most useful if 1t had only been more fair 

In bis preface the author says he means “‘to present some aspects of 
British rule in India from the angle of the ruled,” and that he 1s “ fully 
aware and duly appreciative of the many sohd advantages of English rule,” 
but considers it “ more :mportant just now to point out certain evils and 
Suggest constructive reforms“ Now no one could possibly object to such 
a plan, but then the author should be very careful about his facts, and 
should not present his picture of the evils of British rule in such a light as 
to show up only the shadows exaggerated by ignoring the brghter parts 

To prove bis unfair way of stating his case against the Bntish Govern- 
ment, it 1s only necessary to point to the fact that m compiling his very ex- 
haustive bibliography he does not include even the Journal of the East India 
Assocation (founded by Mr Dadakha: Naoroy!), m which Indian subjects 
are discussed with a wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere, and altogether 
omits the two volumes of leaflets {Truths about India,” and ‘* More 
‘Truths ”) issued by that body, and aow bound up into one volume, with a 
useful index The East Indra Association shares the ignomimious oblivion 
in which Sir R Temple and Sir J D Rees are equally shrouded , and yet 
“Famine Facts and Fallacies” would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
Mr Bose’s discussion of that subject im Chapter VI It 1s, perhaps, too 
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touch to expect that he should have read Mr McMinn’s monumental 
paper entitled “The Wealth and Progress of India acts and Fictions.” 

‘As to bis remark that “under e free universal system of education in 
England the Enghsh people have better opportumties for education 
and are better tramed for industrial occupations,” st 1s quite extraordin- 
arly wide of the mark, because the great success of England in the 
competition for world trade took place in the eighteenth century, at least. 
a century before there was anything approaching universal education in 
England, and certainly both Watt, Stephenson and Arkwright owed very 
Iittle to their schoohng It 18 too much the fashion just now to make @ 
fotish of free and compulsory education , for there 1s really no great ment 
m esther system Compulsron is at best a dernser ressort, and what costs 
nothing 1s seldom valued as it ought to be 

It seems ustleas to contradict or amend the many misleading state. 
ments with which this volume abounds, because they have nearly all been 
dealt with in the volume mentioned above, but as to the assertion on 
Pp 65 that “‘there cannot, as a matter of fact, be any equality between 
these two countries as manufacturers,” it 1s pretty safe to say that, “as a 
matter of fact,” according to Messrs Harvey and Co and Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Lancashire does not even now, and cannot ultimately, beat Indu 
Af it does, where did the 350 lakhs of profit on the Bombay mills come from ? 
It is true Mr, Bose does not give the amount of capital on which that 
substantial profit accrued, so that one cannot draw any accurate conclusion 
from the figures , but :f India 1s so crippled for want of capital, what bas 
become of the enormous quantty of gold she has been absorbing since 
“miver became of no account” in the land? Even wealthy England will 
think twice before spending 20 lakhs of rupees (say £134,000) on the 
repair of one temple, as the authorities at Rameswaram were doing some 
years ago, It appears from the statement of the “Moral and Maternal 
Progress of India” for 1913 14 that the excise duty on cotton manu 
factures increased from £28,772 in 1910-11 to £357,513 1M 1913-14, 
which shows at any rate that the industry has not been destroyed yet 
by the excise duty 

Another curious instance of unfairness occurs on pp 77-78, where the 
author refers to the late Mr Rogers’ attack on the Madras Administra 
tion and does not even allude to the crushing reply made by the Madras 
Board of Revenue and others 

Lastly, the last paragraph of Mr O'Donnell’s so called summary of the 
memonal presented to the Secretary of State in r900 “ by eleven retired 
officials " (of whom I was one) was certainly not founded on anything we 
said, and 1s a mere absurdity. That the land revenue, on the whole, cannot 
amount to an income tax of anything like 55 per cent of the gross income 
18 plam from the fact that it does not et present amount to more than 
about 1a per cent. of the ssrf/us produce actually exported 

Such e mustake ia tnfling, but Mr Wilham Digby (whose estimate of 
the produce of Bengal surpassed ali othera in its absurdity) was certainly 
never a member of the Indian Civil Service 
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After saying so much m erjticism of Mr. Bose’s select assortment of 
views about Bntish mile in India, 3 should like to add that his book has 
many menits of its own, and 15 not so much to be condemned for what he 
says as for what he omits to say. Indeed, it 1s an many ways a most useful 
compilation and fuil of formation If he had only allowed his readers to 
“hear both sides”! 

It 18 not 80 much a question of whether India 1s fit for immediate 
self-government, as how any real system of self government can be intro- 
duced without inducing a frightful period of chaos and anarchy, the 
miseries of which no one could estimate It 18, of course, axcomatic that 
“ good government 1s not a substitute for self government,” but it 15 a very 
good substitute for anarchy, and if Indians could only be endowed 
with their full ngbts as British citizens and a reasonable share in ther 
own government, they would not trouble themselves so much about 
the mere form of 1t— 

“* For form of government let fools contest , 
Whatever's best admunistered 1s best "” 

No matter how democratic a people may be, it 18 always, in fact, even 
here im England, the so called land of liberty, governed by its permanent 
officials. J P 





Points or Conrroversy on Sunyects or Discourse Being a translation 
of the Katha-Vatthu from the Abhidhamma Pitaka By Shwe Zan 
Aung, BA. aod Mra Rhys Davids, wa. (Pubhshed for the Pal 
Text Society by Humphrey Milford) 108 net. 

This volume 1s a valuable addition to the books dealing with Buddhism 
already wsued by the Pali Text Society It 1s “ the first translation of the 
Katha Vattha in any European language The Katha Vatthu contains, 
briefly, the doctrines preached by the various sects of Buddhism = It dis- 
cusses these doctrines logically, and, as 1s the case with many other worke 
on Buddhism, it »s in the form of a catechism The translators were beset 
with difficulties on all sides in presenting an intelligent rendering of the 
ideas contained in the origmal As Mrs Rhys Davids points out m her 
valuable prefatory notes, the onginal text, or rather texts, abound in repeti- 
fhons and apparent mcongistencies—apparent only because we are at this 
stage unable to enter fully mto the mids of the dialecticians of the day of 
the Kath’-Vattho Not only bas trme blurred the meammng of the words 
1m the texts, it has also obliterated, 19 many cases, the lines of division 
between one sect and another It 1s therefore no casy task at this distant 
date to arrive at a correct appreciation of the dialectrcal differences existing 
between one school and ancther of Buddhism in olden times ‘The trans 
Jators of the Katha Vatthu have, however, boldly come to the rescue of the 
baffied inquirer by giving the first and most mportant Katha (discourse), 
with all its back and-forth of dulogue, exactly as it 1 im the onginal, to 
show the dialectical method of the whole work, and then by followmg the 
more reasonable method in the other d:ecourses of eliminating unnecessary 
tepention. They have also added a useful appendix to the book deahng 
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in simple language with many of the disputed pomts in the book. The 
“Points of Controversy" have also been arranged at the opening both 
according to the canonical order and according to the subject of dis- 
course, as also according to the dissentient schools. From a layman's 
pant of view, the method of reasoning in the orginal is, to say the least, 
puzzling, There 1s a great deal of discursive and unnecessarily abstruse 
dialogue, as if the disputants beheved in gaming their point by sheer 
repetition of arguments In the translation the translators have, in many 
Places, modernized the dialogues without impairing the spint of the text. 
To those who desire to acquire information about the various sects in 
Buddhism and the doctnnes held by them, the “ Points of Controversy” 
would prove a tehable guide, Mrs Rhys Davids, m her prefatory notes, 
has given 2 fairly exhaustive list by means of diagrams of the different sects 
of Buddhiam. The hst of contents, arranged according to the dissentient 
schools, conveys an accurate idea of the views held by them on some of 
the most controversial questions in Buddhism. JCR 


FICTION 


Tus Greaten Cau. By Reginald E Salwey (Heath Cranton. 66.) 


Owing to Mr Salwey’s choice of 2 style which, according to an extract 
from a review of one of his previous novels, “recalls some masters of the 
novel,” it 18 # little difficult to tell what ‘ ‘Lhe Greater Cali" 16 all about. 
There is a mystery concerning the theft of a tiara, but one feels it might 
so easily have been cleared up if only the people in the story had chosen 
to behave and to talk in a less enigmatic fashion One feels too that they 
could have chosen—but they just didn’t! Epigram and double entendve are 
the salt of their lives So that one does not trouble much about the 
tiara It us not in the least vital to their pleasure that the ghost of the 
theft should be laid Tiara lost or found, they will all yo on acting and 
talking to the end of thei lives in that scintillating way which 15 its own 
reward——what though they stand in their own light, so to speak, by s0 
doing, and very much obscure the reader's Live mmutes of plain English 
conversation with any one of the chief actors (it would have been difficult, 
I admit, but Arthur St. Elwyn might have been amenable) would have 
settled the whole matter, but that of course would have been a serious 
embarrassment to Mr Salwey, and, after ail, if there are such people as 
those in “The Greater Cail’ in the world, perhaps its just as well that 
there should be someone, like Mr. Salwey, enthusiastic enough to write 
about them. 


Bacxwatir. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

It 35 easy to say that “ Backwater” 1s mmleresting for the came reason 
that 1s forerunner, “Pointed Roofs,” was interesting, on account of 1ts 
literary method. And yet I am bewildered and umnitated by t, I recognize, 
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of course, what Miss Richardson's arm 1s—to reflect perception as it goes 
on its way through thus crowded world of appearances. That 1s a fine am, 
and the Enghsh language 1s fleable and nervous enough for an artist to 
shape it into conveying this aspect of hving But it in a tremendous task, 
and I am astonished that Miss Richardson has not found it tremendous 
her method, as distinct from her aim, seemsto have yielded so little. The 
reason, it seems to me, is because she bas worked only with her attention 
and has hardly employed at all the underlying, much wider, more constant, 
though not so nowsily communicative, retina of general consciousness Tech 
nically, I may be quite wrong in thus breaking up the process of perception , 
but what I mean 1s that “ Backwater" seems to concern itself only with 
impressions of things and people that engaged an attention which, though 
an alert one, 1s, probably because it is so alert and on the gat ore for 
novelty, very vagrant, capncious, and rarely profound All the sleepless, 
unceasing reception of the outside world, the big, unobtruswe part of 
consciousness, which establishes one’s outlook and which, something lke 
a background, relates the novel incoming impressions, 1s left out altogether, 
It may be answered that the presence of thia background 1s unnecessary, 
expheitly, that 1t can be discovered in a consistency among the novel 
ampresmons themselves, that by this discoverable consistency hangs the 
substance of the tale we are told But I cannot discover a consistency 
m “Backwater”, I cannot integrate the general from such an incoherent 
collection of particulars , in Philistine language, I cannot make head or 
tail of t 

Nor do the particulars m themselves strike me as either beautiful or 
important , they are often shallow, and—for instance, in the conversations— 
are lazily dependent for their appreciation upon one’s finding erther 
interest or amusement in a manner of speech no more beautiful than 
Esperanto and less commendable because it 1s without the latter’s 
altruistic motives Intimacy can be bought too dearly, and there 1s, to my 
mrnd, a decadent quality in a gibberish which isolates a smal} group of 
people from their fellows and makes admission to their circle really a 
fnghtening prospect Here 1s one melancholy example of that chque- 
egoism which, by the way, in asking for special piece of mume to be 
played, calls for ‘* that thing of Beethoven * 

«This kind of reference to art, which 1s intended to convey to out- 
sider that the speaker 1s so familar with ite mysteries that he or she 1s 
mevitably allusive and offhand, actually does convey the smpression that 
the person in question belongs to a tight httle mutual admiration cotene 
whose common bond 1s the conviction, ot pretence, that they are the 
people who really Anow/ 

«When the last gently strung notes had ceased, she turned from her 
window and found Hamnett's near eye fixed upon her, the eyebrow 
travelling slowly up the forehead. 

«© Wow,’ mouthed Miriam. 

Parrett screwed her mouth to one side and stramed her eyebrow 


hugher 
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“The psano introduction to the Cavatma drowned the comments on the 
guest's playmg, and the family relaxed once more ito listening. 

“© Pynk anemones, eh ?” suggested Miriam softly 

“ Hamett drew in her chin and nodded approvingly 

“¢Pink anemones,’ sighed Miriam.” 

‘One 15 tempted to wonder what effect “blue hyacinths” would have had 
upon the mobile countenance of Harnett! Icw. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


INDIA 


In an editorial on “ The Pubhe Service Commussion,” the Madras 
Weekly Matt of August 25 states 

“ While it 1s desirable and inevitable that more and more Indians 
should enter the higher giades of the public services, the main hne 
of advance, in seeking to gratify the perfectly natural aspirations 
of the educated classes, should, we think, be through legislative 
bodies, where arguments in favour of representation have a force 
they do not possess when appbed to the cxecutrve The expanded 
Legislative Councils have more influence than their predecessors; 
in course of time they will have yet more No changes in the con- 
ditions under which the public services are recruited can ultsmately 
do so much for the realzation of the legitimate hopes of educated 
Indians as the increase of their power to fluence pokcy That 1 
why exaggerated stress should not be laid on the public services 
question in 1ts political aspect From the point of view of admunis- 
trative efficiency, however, methods of recruitment and conditions 
of source are of great and obvious importance The smallness of the 
admunistrative body renders 1t necessary to secure the best possible 
matenal, European and Indian, to train 1t most carefully, and to use 
at to the utmost advantage How far the findings of the Commussion 
will assist in realizing that :deal we cannot at present judge There 
4s, all will agree, some room for improvement, though, on the whole, 
the administration of India 1s extraordinanly efficient When the 
report does appear, we shall test it first by reference to the question 
how far its recommendations are hkely to promote admimutrative 
efficiency, and shall regard its bearing on the racial composition of 
the public services as a subsidiary matter We fear, however, that 
some of our Indian friends may find it difficult to adopt such a stand- 
point towards the report We shall well understand their difficulty, 
‘but we would appeal to them to remember that the first business of 
admuustrative bodies 1s to be thoroughly capable of admumstration, 
and not to be exactly representative of the various classes of the 


People.” 
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LoyaL BENGAL 


HE the Governor held a Durbar on the evenmg of August 23 
at the New Government House, Decca, and 1n the course of the address 
said (Statesman, August 25) 

“Bengal 1s loyal Of that I feel sure 1 would go further I 
would say she 1s more loyal to-day than she ever was before to our 
Kang-Emperor, for there are more Bangahs to-day than there ever 
were before who can give a reason for their loyalty, who feel {hat in 
being loyal to King George they are also being loyal to ther mother- 
land There was a time when there were somo—I deo not believe 
there were ever very many, but they were an appreciable number of 
earnest, patnotic Bengalis—who honestly believed that they could 
serve their country best by trying to do harm to England There 
may be a few who think so yet, but thcy are very few, and of those 
few, most, I believe, only think as they do because of ignorance As 
they grow older and wiser they will change their minds a» others 
have done They will learn, af they really love ther country, to give 
up what more than anything else 1s hurtmg ther country ” 


Inpran INDUSTRIES 

The Times of Indsa (August 19) declares in a leading article 

“We are all talking of the industrial development of India, few 
pay much attention to the great question how this development 1s 
to be financed Those who do consider 1t are much too apt to fall 
back on the amazing expedient that these industries are to be financed 
by the Government It seems to us that the real solution 1s obvious. 
Even if foreign capital were available, we ought to use the resources 
of India to the full Inasmuch as the supply of foreign capital 18 
bound to be Jess abundant and more expensive than in the past, the 
necessity of developing our money power 1s more than ever apparent 
‘That can be done only by the improvement of our credst machinery, 
and the bringing of banking facilities to classes of people who have 
hatherto stood aloof, this is a work which mn the main should be done 
by the swadeshi banks ” 








VENEZELOS 


Wnting im the Temps, M Joseph Remach makes the following 
exposition of the character of the grat statesman 

“He loves power not for its paltry enjoyment, but as being one 
of the great levers with which the world 1s moved, st 1s not the want 
of astuteness that can be laid to his charge But Venezelos has always 
wished to be Venezelos, and so he has remained His character has 
remained in its entirety, with what zt stands for ntact The honest 
man does not he, the honest man does not flatter, the honest man 
does not employ artifice with what 13 to his hand, the honest man 
does not mvolve himself in compromise, the honest man speaks the 
whole of bis mind That 1s Venezelos im ns pubhe career ” 
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GREECE'S MISSION 


Writing in the first issue of the Journal des Hellanes (Geneva), 
Jean Hadzipetros, correspondent of La Roumanic, declares: 

“ The heroic example of Serbia has shown once more what the moral 
energy and loyalty of the soul can achieve in strengthening a small 
‘body, however weak and however often tried. When the whole 
world is fighting for justice and for right, for civilization against 
barbarism, for liberty against bureaucracy, you” (referring to certain 
politicians in Greece) “have bowed down before the allies of the 
deadly enemies of your race, your daily work has led to sapping the 
confidence of the people, and you have brought Greece, your victim, 
to this pass, that she assist at her own destruction.” 


THE SITUATION IN SERBIA 


In the issue No. 18 of La Serbie, edited by Dr. Marcovitch and pub- 
fished in Geneva, it is stated: 

“Sad news keeps coming to us from Serbia. The military Govern- 
ment is proceeding to internments en masse of Serbian families, in- 
cluding women and children. This illegal action, which is contrary 
to all international law, is rendered the more inhuman by the fact 
that the population, according to the confessions of the Austrian 
officials themselves, is maintaining an absolutely correct attitude, 
and avoids everything that might justify such misdeeds... . They 
must not forget either at Vienna or at Budapest that the Allies wilt 
know how to lay hands on the guilty ones and punish them according 
to their deserts.” 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


AFTER THE WAR 
x. RUSSIA 
Twe following extract from a paper read by Baron de 
Heyking, Imperial Russian Consul-General, before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, will also be of interest to 
readers of the Asratic Review: 

“Probably the penalization of enemy goods by our 
Alliance and the analogous principle of the Zollverein of 
the Central European States will lead to a war of tariffs 
where the chances of success seem to be on our side, for 
the following reasons : 

“Before the outbreak of the war Germany imported 
from the States of our Alliance, and especially from 
Russia, an enormous amount of raw products for feeding 
her manufacturing industnes, and chietly owing to the 
imports she was able to ‘lood the markets of the world 
with her manufactures. It is only necessary to stop that 
supply of material in order to curtail her industrial and 
commercial competition in ihe world’s markets. Again, 
Germany, as the middleman of Europe in the sale of a 
great quantity of Russian goods, has grown fat on more or 
less objectionable manipulations of these goods, which she 
afterwards re-exported with great profit, We need only 
prohibit this sort of handling of our goods in order to deal 
a serious blow at the economic interests of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 
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“ But the chief reason for assuming that all the chances 
lie on our side in a case of a tariff war between two groups 
of allied States is found in the economic superiority of 
Great Britain and her Allies. Our Alliance comprises 
786 millions of inhabitants, while that of the enemy alliance 
represents only 146 millions. Neutral States are inhabited 
by 693 millions, so that the population we represent is 
nearly equal to that of the enemy alliance and the neutral 
States taken together. If one realizes that each man 
represents a certain purchasing power, it would appear that 
our Alliance is economically infinitely stronger than the 
opposite one. If we take as a test the development of the 
railway system, it appears that we are also much stronger 
than our opponents. The Alliance bas 382 thousand kilo- 
metres of railways, while the opposing party has only 120 
thousand kilometres. The commercial fleet representing 
export power reveals striking features to our advantage. 
Our Alliance is represented by 16 million tons, while the 
opposite alliance can only show 3} million tons. The 
Statistics referring to the foreign trade give, on the side of 
the Alliance, taken as a whole, 102 milliards of francs, 
while the opposing alliance can only boast of a total value 
of 34 milliards of francs of her foreign trade. During the 
Jast year of peace, 1913, the total amount of trade between 
Great Britain, her Colonies, and her Allies exceeded nearly 
four times the total amount of Great Britain’s trade with 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. Adding the 
amount of Great Britain’s trade with neutral States, it 
appears that the interests involved in trade, which according 
to the afore-mentioned scheme would enjoy a preferential 
treatment in Great Britain, are immeasurably greater than 
those of her trade with enemy countries. Great Britain 
has therefore little to fear from a breach in her trade rela- 
tions with these latter countries, 

“In the case of Russia, the relation between the two 
groups of trade is different, Russia’s trade with Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, taken as a whole, consider- 
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ably exceeds her trade with her Allies. In the case of 
Russia the problem of introducing tariff differentiations in 
accordance with the origin of goods from Allied, neutral, 
or enemy countries therefore presents itself as a much more 
complicated matter than it is in the case of Great Britain. 
Moreover, the geographical position of Russia as a neigh- 
bour of Germany and Austria- Hungary makes it even more 
difficult to reckon with the consequences of barring all her 
western frontier to commercial communications. Russia 
can hardly be expected to erect an unsurpassable barrier of 
thousands of miles against her western neighbours, with 
whom she entertained in the time of peace the closest of 
commercial relations. If such were interrupted, Russia 
would hardly be in a position to place all that immense 
quantity of corn and other products which she used to 
export annually into Germany and Austria-Hungary upon 
other markets of Allied or neutral countries, where she would 
have to meet the opposition of other corn-growing countries. 

“The geographical proximity of the enemy countries 
makes it possible for her to export her products thither 
under more favourable conditions than to countries over 
the seas, the more so as freights are bound to remain on a 
high level for some time to come, owing to the shortage of 
shipping. Russia bas, therefore, much more to lose and is 
in a much less advantageous position than Great Britain 
with regard to a possible tariff war with enemy countries. 

“ But this will scarcely hamper her in adopting the same 
kind of differentiation in her customs tariff as that of her 
Allies. The suggestion of a commercial agreement with 
her Allies on the afore-mentioned lines has awakened an 
enthusiastic response in Russia, although the degree of 
preferential Customs treatment which Russia would be 
prepared to give the imports from Allied and neutral 
countries has not yet been definitely fixed. But the possi- 
bility of a commercial agreement between our Allies has 
already been seriously considered as being in political and 
economic interests of all the prospective contracting parties.” 
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a. ROUMANIA 


“The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of the enemy 
countries in so far as regards the raw materials and manu- 
factured articles essential to the normal development of 
their economic activities.” 

Since this resolution was passed at the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies, another Power has thrown in her lot 
with the Allies. An examination of the Trade Returns of 
Roumania previous to the war give eloquent testimony of 
the necessity of far-reaching changes. 

Roumania is a country which has two exports of world 
importance: (1) Grain; (2) Petroleum. In return for 
these commodities she imports a very large number of 
manofactured goods, which, as statistics will show, have 
been imported to a very large extent from enemy countries. 
Moreover, while the trade of the Allied countries showed 
a tendency to decrease—viz., in 1904 (England, France, 
and Russia) 22°81 per cent., in 1912 22°45 per cent., and 
in 1913 17°43 per cent., the enemy countries have been 
able to more than maintain their position of having the 
lion’s share of the imports—viz. (Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey), in 1904 62°3 per cent. in 1912 61°79 per cent., 
and in 1913 66°32 per cent. It might have been expected 
that having regard to this great advantage in their exports 
to Roumania, the enemy countries would in their turn take 
a large number of the exports from Roumania. This has 
not proved to be the case. The Entente countries above 
mentioned in 1913 took 16°71 per cent., and the enemy 
countries instead of something approaching 60 per cent— 
in fact, only 27°59 per cent. Germany imported in 1913 
goods to the value of 52,000,000 francs, which represented 
7°81 per cent. of all Roumania’s exports, and exported to 
Roumania nearly five times as much—namely, 237,819,146 
francs, or 40°31 per cent. 

These statistics are sufficient to prove that the enemy 
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countries had before the war a wholly disproportionate 
share of the export trade to Roumania, and took nothing 
like a proportionate amount in return. Also, they were 
able to recover at once from the depression of 1912 
consequent upon the Balkan War, whereas the Entente 
countries dropped in their percentage of export to Roumania 
from 22°54 per cent. to 17°43 per cent., and England lost 
nearly 33,000,000 francs of these exports between 1912 
and 1913. 

‘We may now briefly examine what were the nature of 
the goods exported by the enemy countries, to find some 
indication of what Roumania will require for her normal 
needs after the war, a great percentage of which, according 
to the Paris resolution, will not after the war be obtainable 
from the Central Powers. 

The most important export from Germany to Roumania 
comes under the general heading of metals, of which she 
sends in one form and another 89,634,608 francs’ worth, or 
five times as much as England. Seventeen and a half 
millions came in the form of armaments, which before 
the war Roumamia wa» in the habit of ordering from the 
Central Powers. But this leaves at least seventy millions’ 
worth, which we may assume to have been not for warlike 
purposes: surely a very large margin for recapture after 
the cessation of hostilities. Thus rails for railways used to 
be imported almost entirely from the Central Powers, and 
Austria, apart from Germany’s trade, exported metals to 
the value of neatly 30,000,000 francs. Zinc, lead, and 
copper, are metals in which the Central Powers had a 
virtual monopoly. 

The next most important import from Germany was 
machinery, to the amount of 35,000,000 francs, to 3,000,000 
francs from England. Germany and Austria together sent 
her 5,000,000 francs’ worth of agricultural machinery, and 
England only one and a quarter million francs’ worth. As 
Roumania is chiefly an agricultural country, it may well be 
assumed that this item will be regarded as one of which the 
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supply should not come from enemy countries. The Central 
Powers also supplied under this heading 5,500,000 francs’ 
worth of steam-engines, 2,000,000 francs’ worth of petrol- 
engines, 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electrical engines, as 
well as 7,000,000 francs’ worth of electric cables. 

The two items next in importance for the trade to be 
captured from the Central Powers are wool and vehicles. 

Germany exported 14,000,000 francs’ worth and Austria 
9,500,000 francs’ worth of woollen goods, while Eng- 
land only sent 4,309,226 francs’ worth. Of the other 
countries it may be noted that Turkey exported to her 
woollen goods to the value of 1,000,000 francs. The 
vehicles referred to are chiefly tanks for the transport of 
Roumanian oil, which we may expect the Roumanian 
authorities to obtain in future from elsewhere, in view of 
their vital importance for the oil-trade. Under the same 
heading come motor-cars from Germany for 4,000,000 francs, 
and accessories for same for 500,000 francs. It would appear 
that English motor-cars did not have a good market in 
Roumania before the war; and the same may be said of 
bicycles, of which 60,125 came from Germany to the value 
of 1,000,000 francs, and 101 from England. 

In the matter of cotton, England supplied in the year 
1913 (to which all these figures given apply), 18,562,508 
francs’ worth, Austria 17,174,871 francs’ worth, and Ger- 
many 13,093,570 francs’ worth. Particularly printed cotton 
is supplied by the Central Powers to the extent of 6,500,000 
francs’ worth. 

We now come to leather goods. 

Here Germany supplied 10,489,392 francs’ worth, Austria 
7,0t1,311r francs’ worth, and England 1,265,148 francs’ 
worth. Tanned skins were sent by the Germans to the 
amount of four and five-sixth million francs, and 1,000,000 
francs’ worth of undried skins. England of the latter sent 
only 150,000 francs’ worth. . 

Under the general heading of “ Confections,” we find 
that Germany sent nearly all the jute sacks, an export in 
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which the English returns have been steadily falling; 
while nearly 10,000,000 francs’ worth of chemicals came 
from the Central Powers to only 2,231,041 francs’ worth 
from England. In this connection it may be of interest to 
state that Germany sent practically all the sulphuric acid 
and Austria the tartaric acid, while England supplied the 
copper sulphate and caustic soda. 

In the silk industry Germany exported 4,625,589 francs’ 
worth, Austria 3,149,829 francs’ worth, France 4,442,704 
francs’ worth, England 685,216 francs’ worth. 

The cigar and cigarette trade is practically entirely in the 
hands of enemy countries, and in such matters as tea, Ger- 
many supplied 111,569, Holland 94,359, England 50,178, 
Austria 42,823 francs’ worth. The last-mentioned country 
also supplies a great deal of the coffee. It is rather as- 
tonishing that in the fur trade Russia supplies 760 francs’ 
worth, England 8,103 francs’ worth, and Germany1,421,323 
francs’ worth. To quote Baron de Heyking’s words before 
the London Chamber of Commerce: ‘‘Germany, as the 
middleman of Europe in the sale of a great quantity of 
Russian goods, has grown fat on more or less objection- 
able manipulations of these goods, which she afterwards 
re-imported with great profit.” Articles manufactured 
from wood are supplied by Austria to the amount of 
13,149,288 francs; and by England for 414,061 francs. It 
is well known to what extent Austrian bent wood furni- 
ture has penetrated into the Balkans. 

The rubber trade is largely controlled by German and 
Austrian merchants, Germany sent 119,208 tyres to 
England’s 8,693; but we are glad to note that Russia 
sent a million frances’ worth of goloshes and shoe-rubber, 
in which she leads. 

The watch industry was chiefly in the hands of Germans, 
who sent nearly one and a half million francs’ worth to Eng- 
Jand's 16,152, as well as nearly a million francs' worth of 
toys to England's 3,797- 

‘An item which will obviously disappear from the Central 
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Powers’ Credit Balance is explosives, of which Germany 
sent 18,000,000 francs’ and Austria nearly 13,c00,000 
francs’ worth. Roumanian taste for foreign literature may 
be gauged from the fact that 27 000 francs’ worth of bound 
French books, 19,000 francs’ worth of German bound books, 
and 2,000 francs’ worth of Enghsh books, were imported 
in 1913. 

In the matter of commercial catalogues—the importance 
of which in fostering trade relations cannot be over-esti- 
mated—Germany sent 17,632 issues to England's 838. 

The above summary shows what a wide field for enter- 
prise is open to us in Roumania, but we will not be able to 
take full advantage of the facilities accorded us if we do 
not adopt different methods for securing markets, 

In the first place one of the great handicaps in our trade 
relations with Roumania was the freight charges. The 
Central Powers gave their exporters special facilities in 
that direction, We are assured that the cost of sending 
goods from Berlin to Bucharest by rail compares favourably 
with our sea traffic, To this must be added the advantage 
of greater celerity. In fact, railway transport was so well 
and so cheaply organized that little recourse was taken to 
river transport on the Danube A prime necessity after 
the war will be a regular service of steamers from English 
and French ports to Constanza; as also trom Egypt and 
India 

Secondly, an early adoption of the metric system for 
weights and measures, or at any rate the quotation for 
goods in that manner, 1§ stringently necessary. To this 
may be added a r gular system of catalogues printed in the 
Roumanian language for the use of our Roumanian custo- 
mers. In the figures quoted above we have already had 
occasion to point out how Roumania before the war had 
been flooded by German catalogues At the same time it 
would be necessary to send carefully chosen commercial 
travellers to study the conditions of the Roumanian market, 

the needs and customs of the people. In the matter of 
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clothing for peasants, the Roumanians favour gaudy- 
coloured apparel, which is not usually manufactured in this 
country, and was therefore supplied, in accordance with the 
reports of their representatives, by the enemy countries. 
Again, it will be found that the Roumanians prefer a system 
of credit; and we must make up our minds that if we 
are to make our goods acceptable to them we must assist 
in doing so by adopting their system of payment. It is 
now well known and realized in many quarters how much 
German banks, and Roumanian banks controlled by Ger- 
man money, were able to foster German trade, These 
banks were able to advance suitable sums to intending 
German traders, invite the opening of Roumanian accounts 
from those who were themselves Roumanian merchants, 
offering special facilities and rates, and give at a moment's 
notice reliable information about the credit and standing of 
any proposed buyer of German goods. Also the free 
employment of the “ Delcredere” commission system, with 
very low percentages, enabled merchants in a small way of 
business to embark on even larger undertakings. 

Tt is notorious that the reason why the Germans suc- 
ceeded in capturing the market for agricultural machinery 
was not the quality of the goods offered, nor even their 
price, but the easy instalment systems of payment. And 
what is true of agricultural machinery may be applied to 
other goods as well, It is hoped in the commercial columns 
of a subsequent issue to dea! more fully with some of the 
points raised in this paper, 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


‘Tux King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Mr Ambereon 
B Marten, Barrister at Law, to be a Pusne Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, in succession to the late Sir Dinshah Davar 


The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, in succession to Nawab Saiyid Shams-ul Huda, whose term of 
office will expire next April. 


LONDON THEATRES 


“The Professor's Love Story” By J M Barne 

Needless to say, the interest of this revival centres round the interpreta 
tron of the réle of the absent minded Professor Goodwillie, so superbly 
made by Mr HB Irving 

It 18 the fate of many to fall in love, and be in that state for quite a 
considerable time with the knowledge of all except themselves But we 
are assured that a professor takes a longer ume to make this discovery than 
any other man We are also asked to believe that a young Dowager Lady 
Gilding tes to make the cap fit her own head, though, of course, the 
Professor had from the start destined it for his lady secretary ‘Ihe 
Dowager Lady 15 undecerved when she espies him carrying the object of 
his affections in a pseudo fainting condition to the stream When she 
employs the same stratagem, he all unsec ing leaps over her prostrate form 
There 1s his sister, who does not approve of the match But it all comes 
nght wm the end Effie, his maid, 1s courted by two canny Highlanders, 
and their nvalry offers an added humorous element Miss Fay Compton 
as the secretary, and Mr E Holman Clark as the Professor's doctor and 
general vade-mecum, call for special mention mn a caste that 1 in every 
way commendable 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘a PAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR’ 


a TO THE EDITOR OF “THE ASIATIC REVIEW" 
Ry 


With the greatest interest we have read m the last issue of THs 
Asiatic Ruviaw the excellent article by Mr Francis P Marchant, 
“Bohemi, her Story and her Claims” The author 1s well known in 
Prague, which he visited several times, and where he 1s highly esteemed 
He knows this land, which im the present struggle suffers silently under the 
brutal yoke of the Magyars and Germans, under which an open revolt 18 
impossible ‘The war declared, on the clumstest pretext, on hte Serbia 
by Austria-Hungary, found its strongest opponents in Bohemia For fear 
of the opposition of the Czechs, Austria did not dare to convoke her 
Parlament The voice of her oppressed nations must not be heard in 
Europe And yet, since the beginning of the war, the Austnan Govern~ 
ment has done everything in tts power to mislead public opinion im forego 
countnes as regards the state of mind of the Czechs and Slovaks Dis- 
credited individuals were bribed to arrange loyal demonstrations This 
was used in neutral countnes 2s evidence of the perfect umty of the 
Austnan nationalities. 

But what 1s the true situation in Bohemia ? 

‘The pnsons in Bohemma are full of political victims, and the executions 
of patriots are 1anumerable Only some few representatives of our nation 
have contrived to escape to foreign countries, to acquaint Europe with the 
aspirations, the sympathies, and the efforts of our people, to recall them to 
the memoty of our natwal fends, and to prevent the Allies from aban- 
doning us after the war to the terrible vengeance of the Hapsburgs. Our 
soldiers on the battlefields of Serbia and Galicia, our politicians at home, 
our emigrants in the mumitron factories of the United States, the members 
of our colomes in France, England and Russia, fighting m the armies of 
the Alles, have done their utu ost to contribute to the Victory of Right. 

‘Therefore, the creation of an Independent Bohemia will be not only a 
reward to the Cvechs and Slovaks, who are working hard for the cause of 
Liberty and Justice, but st wll be of the greatest value to the Allies as the 
only effective barrier to th: German expansion towards Egypt and India 

& Vauerr oF THE Lonpon Czecu ComMITren. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD O1 IMPORTANT CLVENTS OF THE DAY AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QULSTIONS 


CinpMaTocrarH battle scenes have received official benediction “ The 
Battle of the Somme" film was shown to the public with warm approval 
and hearty recommendation from the Minster of War His Majesty the 
King-F mperor has since commended it to his people as showing some 

thing of the reality of war Now Indias turn has come, and the remark- 
able pictures obtamed by Mr H VD Girdwood, 3a, RGS, Geographer 
and Historical Photographer to the Indian Government, were inaugurated 
by the Secretary of State for India at the West End Cimema Theatre, 
Coventry Street, London Before the pictures were thrown on the screen 
Mr. Chamberlain paid enthusiastic tribute to the response of the princes 
and people of India to the call of the King Emperor, and to the heroism 
of Indtan soldiers on many battle fronts—France, East Afmca, Mesopo- 
tama, Gallipoli, and Fgypt—in circumstances which were new and strange, 
and different from anything they had ever experienced At the same time, 
India bad her own cares and dangers to foresee and meet Spraking of 
the Mesopotamian campaign, and eapressing regret that the bcroic efforts 
of the relief force could not reach Kut m time to rescue the garnson, he 
expressed the belief that Mesopotamia sometimes bulked too largely in the 
public eye ay India’s contribution to the great struggle ‘‘ No one can 
understand the contribution India has made to the defence of our common 
interests,” he said, “unless they realize that the effort in Mesopotamia, 
great as it has been, 1s but one of many undertakings to which India bas 
contributed—one of many campa’gns in which her troops have borne a 
glorious part ' He ponnted to the fellowship established between comrades 
tn arms, mstancing the famous Anzac Corps and the Indian soldiers who 
fought with them in Gullipoh “ I hope,” he added, “that with such results as 
these, the war will arouse throughout the wnole Empire a keener interest 
un the country which has given us so lurgely and so readily, and will secure 
for Indian aspirations a new sympathy in all parts ot the King-Emperor’s 
dominions” Mr Chamberlain’s tribute to India, to hei princes, people, 
and soldiers, and to the daring and devoted work of Mr Girdwood in 
securing such important and remarkable pictures, was recewwed with ap- 
proval, and three cheers were given for India 
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Mr. Girdwood’s story of how he obtained bis pictures was of thnlling 
interest, it was told with the utmost srmplicity and devoted and affectionate 
recognition of the fatherly way in which Sir James Willcocks bas treated 
tum for many years It was throngh the kindness of General Willcocks 
that Mr Girdwood was able to visit the front hne trenches, within eighty 
yards of the Germans, and set his camera up in a tree ‘The enemy got 
the range exactly, branches and leaves of the tree were shot down as Mr 
Girdwood worked, but he did not give in until he had secured bis pictures 
Writing to the cmematographer, a few days before the pictures were cxhi- 
bited in London, Sir James Willcocks said “It will be very interesting 
to see the films, ‘With the Empire's lighters, especially those taken 
when you accompamed me to the front trenches 1 think you were 
lucky to have saved them, as you and your camera had some pretty close 
shaves, and might have been knocked out altogether I must say your 
determination to get a good film was the chief cause of the Germans 
spotting you, and they, as usual, took full advantage of it 1 hope the ditt 
thrown up by the bullets did not spoil any vart of the onginals " 

The pictures have a special interest because they were taken, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out, at a time when there was strict censorship of 
Iiterary and pictorial representations of the doings of the troops Indian 
soldiers figure largely in the long films, but British soldters are also seen 
nobly playzng their part Among the scenes represented are Sir James 
Willcocks setting forth with his Staff for the trenches, examining macbine- 
gun emplacements manned by Dogras and Indian cavalry, inspecting a 
battle-scarred Gurkha regiment just out of the trenches, Indian cavalry 
executing a great move, the Jodhpur Lancers going into action, Jacob's 
Horse moving up for a great offensive, a busy day at General Rimmington's 
Cavalry Corps headquarters, and a specially notable picture, Gurkbas 
charging and clearing a German trench, storining the second line, and 
consolidating the captured trenches Scenes of @ different character were 
also included life in billets, the Sikhs chanting hymns, the Gurkha pipers 
playing La Marserlaise" to French villagers, football between a signal 
company and Gurkhas, tent pegzing, trick mding, wrestling bareback on 
regimental transport mules, the wrival of the mail, Gurkha transport 
leaving for the trenches, Garwalis «n La Bassce Road, marching to the 
trenches, Pathans returning, exammuation of gas helmets after an attack, 
inspection on Gurkhas and kukrs by Gentral Willcocks One of the 
most mteresting pictures of British troops showed the Kings Dragoon 
Guards getting their machine-gun and ammunition across a river by means 
of an aerial line, and other pictures showed the good fellowship exiting 
between British and Indian troops i brance ‘There wcre pictures of the 
veteran Sir Pertab Singh, the Maharajah of Barwant, the Prince of Karpur- 
thala, and a Prince of Cooch Behar Mr. Girdwood had special permission 
to secure films of FIR H the Prince of Wales, aud excellent results were 
obtamed His camera was armoured with brass and was struck more than 
once. Telling of the nerve-racking roar of shells, great and »mall, from 
oth sides, of the setting up of the camera in a funk-hole, of beng emped 
at and shelled, Mr. Girdwood gave his experience of coming under Gre for 
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the first ume Under a deluge of German bullets he managed to complete 
roll of film in the camera, and then sat down behind a line of sandbags, 
clapped hus bands with glee that he had undergone the baptium of fire and 
emerged safely 

The films, which are entitled “With the Empue's Fighters,” are shown 
only at the West Ind Cinema Themre. 


The month of October sees the revival of the lecture season, and the 
coming months promise much of Eastern and Westera interest 

At Kino’s Corr? Gx (University of London) the School of Slavome Studies 
opens on Ihursday, October 5, at 5 pm, mth the first of a course of five 
lectures on Serbia and Bulgaria , on Tuesday, October ro, at 5 pm, the 
first of a course of ten lectures on “ A Sociological Introduction to the 
Study of the Slav Nations,” by Professor T G Masaryk, Ph D, of Prague, 
member of the Austrian Parlament On Fiday, October 13, “ Roumania 
and Transylvania” will be the subject of Dr R W Seton Watson’s lecture 
at5 pm At the opening service of the session m the College Chapel the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev lather Nichola: Vilimtrovic, of the 
‘University of Belgrade Classes n Russian will be conducted by Professor 
Michael V [rofimov, and in Serbian by S Lucic, there will also be 
classes in Bulganan and modern Greek, A course of mix public lectures 
will be given on Wednesdays at 5 15 pm, commencing in October, on 
“The University and the Nation,” by well-known public men, including 
Dr Burrows, Principal of the College, Professor lisher, of Sheffield, and 
Professor Graham Wallas The inaugural lecture by the new Cervantes 
Professor of Spanish, Professor J Fitzmaurice Kelly, will be given on 
Wednesday, October rr, at 5.15 pm, and the chair will be taken by 
His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador, Senor don Alfonso Merry 
del Val 

At the Towpon ScHoot or Fcenomics AND PoriticaL Science 
(University of London), Clare Market, Kingsway, WC, the following 
pubhe maugural lectures will be given“ Ihe Education of the Ciuzen 
after the War,” by Mr Mackinder, on Thursday, Ocvober 5, at 8 pm, 
Mr Arthur Steel-Martland, MP, in the chair, “The War and the Need 
fot Socml Tramng,” by Miss Violet Markbam, on Friday, October 6, 
at 5pm, Mr krank Mors in the chair, “ Impenal Trade Routes,” by 
Professor Sargent, on Friday, October 6, at 8 pm, Professor Wyndham 
Dunstan, C¥G, TLD, FRS, Director of the Impenal Institute, in the 
char, “The Study of Military and Nava! History from Cnginal Sources,” 
by Mr Hall, on Monday, October 9, at 5 pm, the Hon J W Fortescue, 
LL.D. MV¥O,1n the chair, “ Reconstruction in Britain after 1815," by 
Professor Graham Wallas, on Monday, October 9, at 8 pm, the Rev. 
Professor Alfied Caldecott, pp , p11, in the chair, ‘* War as a Factor in 
the Economic Ivelopment of Modem urope,” by Dr Knowles, on 
Tuesday, October 10, at 8pm, W A S Hewins, wa, M.p., in the chair, 
There will be a course of three lectures on “ Prize Law and Prize Courts,” 
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by Professor Sir John Macdonell, on Thursdays, at 5.30 p.m., in Michael- 
mas Term, beginning November 16. Admission by ticket to be obtained 
‘on apphcation to the Secretary. 


The Cenrrar Astan Socrety, 22, Albemarle Street, W., will open its 
Session on Wednesday, October 13, at 4.30 pm, when Mr. H. Charles 
Woods will lecture on * The Salumika Caropaign.” 


The OrruniaL Circtm of int Lyceum Crus, 128, Piccadilly, W., 
has arranged a lantern lecture by Professor T. W Arnold on “ Persian 
Painting,” on Friday, October zo, at 4pm On November 2 the Circle 
will jon with the Geographical Circle in a lecture on “ Armenia,” by a 
lecturer just arrived in London from the Caucasus On December 6 the 
two Circles umte again for a lecture by Dr. Finders Petrie on “Lhe 
Formation of the Nile Valley ” 


The Buppnist Society or Grrai BRriain AND IRELAND, 43, Penywern 
Road, Ear!’s Court, S W , holds pubhe mevungs every Sunday at 6 30 p. 
when some aspect of Buddhism 1» the subject for cousideration. 





Onc of the smaller organizations, doing excellent work im a very quiet 
way, is the Pistressed Students’ Aid Commute, which has its local habita- 
tion at 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. Its fifth report has just 
been publishcd, and shows how carefully it carries out its objects, which 
are to asust desersing cases of temporary distress, to help with a loan if 
remittances are delayed, and to assist students who hive no means of 
subsistence in this country to return to them homes Sir James Wilson 
1s Chairman of the Commuttee, and has taken a keen personal interest 10 
its work since its inception. Cwing to absence from knglind for some 
months in 1915, his place was taken by Sir Fredonck Rubertson, The 
Committee were without the services of Mis. Beck (Hon. Treasuret) 
during her recent visit to India, but her place was taken Ly Miss Dora 
Dove, and Mr. N. C Sen acid as Hon Jieasurer. Forty nme new 
cases came before the Committee, to thuty mine, and to four others who 
had had previous loans, help was given out of the general fund Sometimes 
the Committee cables to parents or .uardians m India, and thi plan has 
reaulted in several instances in money Leing sent by cable On move than 
one occasion money has been advanced for examinations or “Call” fees 
when it cou)d not arnve in time The report mentions one pathetic case: 
the money was advanced, the student called to the Bar, his remittance 
received, the loan repaid to the Commuttee, and then he met his death on 
his way home on the ul fated Muga In two instances the Committee 
was able to render valuable assist ince when students had temporarily lost 
their reason. ‘The advance in each case was repaid. In many cacex loans 
are repaid, but sometimes they are irrecoverable To meet these losses 
and to extend the scope of the work the Commuttee asks for geacrous 
subscnptions. On the outbreak of war the Secretary of State asked the 
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Committee to deal with cases of educated Indsans, students, and others 
who found themselves in temporary pecumary difficulnes owing to the 
war and pliced £500 at their disposal for this purpose Dunng the last 
two sears sixty six cases have becn helped the sum advanced amounting 
to £600 16s rod, the excess aver £500 heing due to repayments being 
ulihzed for further loans. A Jarge part has been repaid, and the Committee 
have repaid to the Secretary of State £150 If the outstanding advances 
are repaid they will be able to return to him the full amount, less very 
small office exp-nses The work of the Comunttee 18 warmly commended 
to all who are interested in the welfare of Indian students 


In his presidential address at this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
ton at Newcastle, Sir Arthur J Evans gave a most interesting and vivid 
account af the high early culture of Crete, the equal nval of that of Babylon 
and Egypt, which began to take its rise in the fourth millennium before our 
era It flourmhed, he said, for about 2,000 years eventually dominating 
the A‘gean and a large part of the Mediterranean basin The many- 
storyed palaces of the Minoan Pricst Kings in therr great days, by their 
ingenious planning, their successful combination of the useful with the 
beautiful and stately, and by their scientific sanitary arrangements, far 
outdid the similar works, on however vast a scale, of Egyptian or Baby- 
Toman builders ‘The same skilful and commodrous construction recurs 
an private mansions and smailer dwellings throughout the island, and 
beautiful craftsmanship, unsurpassed in any age or country, was developed, 
Str Arthur's description of the “‘ modernness” of the life was bath astonishing 
and amusing He contrasted the ladies’ flounced robes and animated. 
gestures with the classical designs, and declared that not even at Pompeu 
‘have more living pictures of ancient hfe heen called up than in the Minoan 
Palace of Knossus. In spite of the overthrow which befell the old Minoan 
dominion about the twelfth century bcfore our era, and the onrush of the 
new conquerors from the north, much of the old tradition survived to 
form the base for the future of the later civilization of Greece Through 
the darkness the lighted torch was carmed on, the first glimmenng of 
which had been painfully kindled by the old Case dwellers in the earher 
Palseohthie world 


For the first time an Indian 1s assistant clectrical engineer to the 
Corporation of the City of London. Mr. J Khanna, nsc,MiF Ee, was 
appointed to the position during the pxst summer. He has had wide 
expentnee, having studied at the University of Pittsburg, usa, and 
worked for the Westinghouse Company On the completion of his post- 
graduate course m advanced electrical engineering at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, he took up his present work, and 13 in charge of the 
meter department and testing laboratory AAS 


On October 24 Miss F R. Scatcherd 1s speaking on “Greece and the 
World War,” Swiss Cottage Conservatoire, Hampstead, at 8.30. 
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H CHARLES WOODS ON 1HE BALKANS 


SUMMARY OL A PAPER READ BI FORE THL GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
Ol THE BRITISH ASSOCIALION AT NEWCASII ON TYNE, LY 
MR It CHARLES WOODS, ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBLR 8, 1916 
ILLUSTRATLD BY MAPS AND LANTERN SLIDLS 


In the earher part of his lecture Mr Woods gave an interesting description 
of the port and town of Salomka Possessed of a smail modern harbour, 
In one sense the place was completely materiahstic and vulgar, whilst in 
another it has the appearance of being a sort of relic of the past ‘This, 
said Mr Woods, was in part due to the umque composition of its popula- 
tion Out of a total of about 125,000 souls, approximately 75 ooo were 
Jews Besides these Hebrews there wert about 15,000 Doummes—a sect 
whose exact belicfs were not properly known, and a sect from among whom 
the Young Lurks recruited some of the ablest members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress Lhe Jews controlled the business of the city, and 
surpassed the Greeks in their commercial ability, as also in society 

Partly owsng to 11s enclosed position, the heat in Salonika during June, 
July, August, and the first part of September, was intense, particularly at 
night. Mosyuitoes were so numerous that it was advisable to sleep under 
nets almost throughout the year Between September ro and 15 the 
atmosphere was cooled by the heavy rains which rovanably fall then. In 
the town there was seldom a beavy fall of snow, but in the hills it was 
prevalent in winter, when the roads were often stopped by it, and by the 
difficulty of fording the myers when they were swelled by the winter rans 
or by the melting snows. 

Jt was tmpossible to consider Macedonia es 2 concrete whole Polincally 
and geographically, it 1s divided mio water tight compartments It ws @ 
locality possessed of certain well defined routes which constitute natural 
lines of communication The Vardar Valley, dividing hast from West, 
and with the Morava Valley constituting the great highroad from South to. 
North, make Salonika the natural port of a large area of the Western 
Balkans, The importance of the valley and of the port were inter- 
dependent, and it was for this reason that Salonika and its surroundings 
‘ought either to belong to the owncr of this valley, or that the valley ought 
to be annexed by the owner of the port 

‘The whole military position at Salonika had been changed by the entry 
of Rumama ito the war The enemy's position in, and bis communica- 
tions by way of, Serbia and Bulgari had at once been endangered The 
Bulgarrans had been obhged to take not merly precautionary measures 
on their northern frontier, but to wamobilize a considerable force for its 
defence In short, the enormous difficulty of making an Allied advance 
from Salomka must have becn considcrably lessened, and what had been 
impossible in the past might conceivably be feasible in the future 
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RUSSIA 


‘The Anglo-Russan Literary Society announces the following lectures 
for the first Tuesdays of the following months, at 3pm at the Impenal 
Institute—vie , October 3, “Little Russi, the Bountiful” (limehght Mus- 
trations), by W Barnes Steven:, November 7, “Growth of the Russian 
School of Music” (rausical illustrations), hy Mrs Corelh Green , Decem- 
ber 5, “Babylonia, its History, Language, and Literature,” by the Rev. 
J. Stephenson, nD. In February next Mr Alan Lethbridge, an extensive 
traveller and popular author, will lecture on the famous Solovetzky 
monastery, on the White Sea. Both Mr Stevem, a former correspondent 
for leading T.ondon journals and a wellknown author and lecturer, and 
Mr. Stephenson have lectured before the Anglo-Ruswian Literary Society 
on former occasions No. 75 of the Society's Proceedings will shortly be 
ready. Hus Grace the Duke of Newcastle has bucome a iife member and 
member of the committee. 





The membership of the Russia Society 18 daily increasing in numbers 
and mfluence, and 1s work 1s carned on with uninterrupted energy ‘1be 
number of people in the United Kingdom who are karning Rossian 
through its instrumentality now exceeds 3,000 The Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Society, in response to suggestions received from Eton 
College and other leading public educational institutions, and consisting 
of Professor Basi! T Timothereff, Mr D Bondar, Mr Aylmer Maude, 
Mr Edward Bullough, Mr John Marshall, Mr W A Hulkeley-Evans, 
Mr. E G Underwood, Dr John Pollen, Mr EF. A Brayley Hodgetts, 
Mr, Alfred T Davies, Mr Benjamin Grad, and Mr Leshe Urquhart 
(representing the “ Public School Reform” Movement), promues to fulfil 
& great need for those learning Russian 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The King’s College Russian Society resumes its ictivity with the 
autumn session The linguistic subsection will probably hold weekly 
‘meetings for literary discussions in Russan Dr Jobn Pollen will lecture 
on Russian poetry im October, Mrs. Rosa Newmarch bas promised a 
lecture on Russian paintings, Mr Michael Trofimov, Cullege Lecturer 
am Russian, will speak on Russian university and student hfe, Mr Francis 
P Marchant will speak on Petrograd It ts hoped that a concert will be 
arranged for December. Huis Excellency Count Bxckendorff (Russian 
Ambaszador), Baron Heyking (Russien Consul General), and Sr D. 
Mackenae Wallace, x cs1, have accepted honorary membership 


Dr. Pollen spoke before the Lord Mayor and a distingwshed audience 
at the Painters’ Hall on September 28, and urged the use of Esperanto to 
faciltate the hnking up of Russian and British trade after the war. 
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DOCUMENT 


MANIFESTO ISSUED BY THE INDFPENDENT PRO-ENTENTE 
PARTY 


(TranstaTep uy F, R. ScatcHerd) 


{In view of the gravity of the present situation in Greece, the following 
Mamfesto, drawn up by Dr Drahoules, the well-known Greek statesman, 
will be of gencral interest —A R | 


“« Tux coming General Llection in Greece 13 of exceptional significance 
Its issue will determine whether the past efforts of the race for regeneration 
are to be confirmed or annulled The people will now have to decide 
whether principles or persons are to be regarded as the guides of political 
and social fe It will hase to decide whether ( onstitutionalism 1 to 
continue to be our system of government, or arbitrary monarchy 1s to be 
instituted 

“ Democratic institutions are ¢ssential for a race like the Greek, which 
has always prided itself on being a vital factor in Human Progress 

“ Have we now strength enough to prove that our past efforts have not 
been in vain, and that we are capible of building up a truer Hellenic 
character and forming a true Hellenic culture If by these elections we 
show that we have reverted to the imperfections, condemned by the reforms 
of 1909, xf we render it doubtful whether Constitutronalism be possible in 
Greece , then the elections will indicate that Hellenism 1s without a mission 
to the Last -in fact, that it cannot survive. This danger must be averted 
by the result of the elections 

“ More important still, Greece has now to decide whether she will 
identify herself with those principles of the French Revolution—lberty, 
equality, and fraternity—upon which mighty Powers hke France and 
England are based, and by virtue of which principles Greece arose, as 
from the dead, with the assistance of just those same three Powers which 
to day constitute the Alliance for defending those very ideala to the mspira- 
tion of which we owe our resurrection 

“These next elections will show whether we really adhere to thors 
principles, or are actuated by mstmcts of servibty and submission to a 
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de:potic system, such as Germany, together with Austria, and now with 
Turkey and Bulgaria, has been endeavouring to establish in Europe— 
a tyranny which aims at tearmg up by the roots that Liberty which is the 
very source of the strength of the Anglo French Democracy 

In these days of world conflict it 18 of the utmost importance to bear 
im mind that modern Hellenism owes its noblest impulses and its loftiest 
aspirations to the ideals of the Anglo French Democracy, also must it be 
remembered that on the triumph of that same Anglo French Democracy 
depend the permanent peace of Europe and the upliftment of the working 
classes 

“We appeal to you to co-operate with us in averting the dangers 
threatening Europe and Greece We appeal to you to co operate with 
us either as a candidate or in any other way as supporters of this triple 
programmme 


“y Abolition of personal parties 

“a Vindication of constitutional institutions, 

“3 Co operation with the Allies with a view to the triumph of the 
people agunst the German menace, and the promotion of 
our natronal interests 


“Nor must it escape the attention of the Greek people that when once 
the economic union of the Allies, and the neutral States adhering to them, 
1s concluded, Greece will be in the most serious danger of being shut out 
from that unton as a State foreign to Entente views 

“ We are fighting for principles, and we only represent persons so far as 
they promote the principles for which we are fightng 

“ Nevertheless, we recognize that the present King fills an exceptional post 
tion in the national idealogy which makes us hope that he will prove that 
he really 1s that which he was popularly thought to be—an mcarnation of 
the national spint, and the best guarantee of Greek democracy. Only by 
consenting to act m the light of the national faith that Greece cannot live 
without England and France, but that she can live and even become great 
without Germany, can he fulfil his mission. 

“Tam, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ On behalf of the Committee, 
“ Athens, August 19, 1916. “ (Signed) P E. Drakoves” 
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RUMANIA AND THE DANUBE 
By H. Cuartes Woops 


Tue whole present position of Rumania, and the attitude 
of that country towards the war, depends largely upon 
various historical and diplomatic events which have taken 
place during the last few years. The country of King 
Ferdinand, the largest in and immediately connected with 
the Balkan Peninsula, is made up of the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which were formerly united in 
December, 1861. Although her final independence of 
Turkish suzerainty was recognized by the Treaty of Berlin, 
Rumania never played any serious réle in Balkan affairs 
until 1910, when she was supposed to have entered into 
some kind of treaty arrangement with Turkey concerning 
her attitude in case of a war in the Near East. However 
this may be, and whatever that arrangement may have been, 
the army of King Carol did not take the field during the 
first Balkan War, and Rumania contented herself by 
obtaining compensation from Bulgaria. This compensation, 
which took the form of important rectifications on the 
southern frontier of the Dobrudja, and which included the 
cession of the town of Silistria by Bulgaria to Rumania, 
was agreed upon by the Protocol of Petrograd, signed by 
those two countries early in May, 1913. 

Both from a larger European as well as from a local 
point of view, one of the most important results of the 
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second Balkan War was the new réle entered upon by 
Rumania—a r6le which ever since has made the position 
of that country one of considerable significance in Europe. 
In addition to the fact that her action in invading Bulgaria 
was largely responsible for the result of the second Balkan 
War, the Government of the late King Carol was un- 
doubtedly one of the prime movers in the so-called settle- 
ment arrived at by the Treaty of Bucharest, signed on 
July 25, 1913. Owing to the success of that country, and 
to the attitude taken up in connection with and towards it 
by Russia, there is no doubt that the hands of the Russo- 
phile party in Rumania were considerably strengthened. 
‘This, coupted with the increasing friendship of Rumania 
for France, is largely responsible for the good under- 
standing which gradually grew up between the former 
country and the Triple Entente~—a good understanding 
which finally persuaded King Ferdinand, who was born 
a Hohenzollern, to throw off the Germanic yoke and enter 
the arena of war on the side of Liberalism, of justice, and 
of humanity. 

From a purely internal point of view the second Balkan 
‘War meant that Rumania was increased in size from an 
area of just over 50,700 square miles to one of just under 
53,500 square miles, and that her population of just over 
7,230,000 souls was added to by about 280,000 inhabitants. 
This addition of territory gave to Rumania even more 
than that rectification of her Dobrudja frontier that she had 
wanted ever since the signing of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
secured to her a boundary which it was hoped that she 
would be able to defend against any advance from the 
south. Geographically, politically, and militarily this change 
so increased the size and the population of the Rumanian 
Dobrudja that, together with the development of the port 
of Constantza, the disadvantages of the possession of an 
area largely populated by Turks, Bulgars, Tartars, Jews, 
and other aliens might well have been counterbalanced had 
the outbreak of the European War not occurred before 
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Rumania had had time to reap the advantage of her new 
possessions. 

I will now ask my readers to visualize the head and 
horns of a Highland bullock. Let us picture that bullock 
as turned towards the Black Sea with his head raised well 
towards the sky. There you have the shape of Rumania. 
The forehead of the creature is the Dobrudja, the northern 
or left horn is Moldavia, and the southern or right horn is 
Wallachia, The upper edge of these horns is formed by 
the Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps, the frontier 
running along the crest of these two ridges. The east or 
underneath part of the northern horn is the River Pruth, 
and the Kelia branch of the Danube is the northern or 
left edge of the forehead. The south or outer edge of the 
southern horn is formed by the River Danube, and the 
new frontier, running from near Turtukai on that river to 
the Black Sea, makes the southern extremity of the 
forehead. 

Partly owing to this unique geographical position, for 
the most part on the north of the Danube, and, so to speak, 
wedged in between Austria-Hungary and Russia, Rumania 
forms a sort of link between East and West. Geographi- 
cally it is usual to consider the country as situated without 
and to the north of the Balkan Peninsula, and for the 
above-mentioned reasons her interests may be called semi- 
Balkan and semi-international, As far as the first of these 
is concerned, the most important thing is that nothing 
should take place which would in any way threaten the 
general interests of Rumania, or so strengthen the position 
of her Balkan neighbours as to affect those interests. It is 
largely for these reasons that after the outbreak of the 
European War Rumania was compelled to adopt a waiting 
policy, and to take every precaution, in the hope of pre- 
venting Bulgaria from reoccupying the country which, as 
1 have already said, changed hands after the Balkan Wars. 

From an international point of view the foreign policy 
of Rumania has been, and is, bound up with the fact that 
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it is practically necessary for her to maintain good relations 
either with the Central Powers or with Russia, and that it 
was, and is, obviously desirable that her friends should be 
those destined to be the victors in the war. This is the 
case, partly because single-handed she was not in a position 
to go to war with a great Power, and partly because large 
numbers of Rumanians are domiciled in the Dual Monarchy 
and in Russia. 

In Austria-Hungary there are reckoned to be nearly 
4,000,000 Rumanians, the larger number of which live in 
Transylvania. On the other hand, about 800,000 
Rumanians have their homes in Bessarabia, part of which 
was re-annexed by Russia after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78. The real key to the situation, therefore, lies in 
the fact that the Rumanian Government has been, and is, 
compelled to adopt a far-seeing policy, destined, if possible 
to secure to it at least the ultimate possession of the above- 
mentioned Austria-~-Hungarian districts in which so many 
Rumanians are domiciled. 

The geographical situation of Rumania makes her 
position of enormous significance in connection with the 
Danube. As I have already explained, that river, forming 
as it does the greater part of the southern frontier of 
Rumania, separates that country from the Balkan States 
by a natural barrier, the width of which is in many places 
much greater than that of either the Bosphorus or the 
Dardanelles. 

Ignoring for the moment the international arrangements 
connected with the Danube—arrangements which may be 
interpreted in one way by lawyers and in another by 
belligerent states—this means that so long as Rumania was 
neutral, or so long as she is able to hold Wallachia, she 
holds the key, or at least the great part of the key, to an 
international highway of all-predominating importance. In 
order to understand the immense significance of that key, 
and the reasons for which the enemy are leaving no stone 
unturned to fight their way down to the northern bank of 
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the Danube from the Transylvanian Alps and to push their 
way up to the southern bank of the Danube below Galatz, 
it may be interesting to reproduce here a few details con- 
nected with that river. 

At Belgrade, located as it is about rro miles to the west 
of Orsova and the Iron Gates, the river is nearly one mile 
wide, and with certain exceptions its general width between 
Vienna and the Iron Gates is from 650 to 2,000 yards at 
low river. From the Iron Gates, where the channel is 
only about 80 yards broad, the river widens out, and 
throughout its course to Braila its average breadth when 
the water is low is about half a mile. Above Turnu 
Severin barges and special river steamers, drawing up to 
5 or 6 feet of water, are able to navigate the river at 
practically all times, except when it is stopped by the 
presence of ice. Between Turnu Severin and Braila there 
are about 12 feet of water, and between the latter place 
and the Black Sea, which section is under the Danubian 
Commission, a minimum depth of about 18 feet is 
maintained. 

The above details are sufficient to prove the strategic 
significance of the Danube not only as a thoroughfare for 
traffic, but also as an obstacle to through communications 
between the north and south. No permanent bridges span 
the river between Pétervarad—a Hungarian town situated 
about forty miles north-west of Belgrade—and Cerno Voda 
in Rumania—that is, for a distance of nearly 600 miles. 
Thus, whilst eight more or less independent Rumanian 
railways run down to the northern bank of the Danube at 
seven different places, and whilst six Bulgarian lines 
approach its southern bank near five different towns, con- 
nection between these Bulgarian and Rumanian termini, 
which are for the most part situated almost opposite one 
another, is maintained solely by ferry-boats, which do not 
carry trains. Indeed, the only route by which the railway 
systems of the two countries are actually united is by way 
of a new line through the Dobrudja—a line which connects 
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Dobric with Midgidia on the Constantza-Bucharest railway, 
and a line which obviously proved of the most enormous 
importance and assistance to Mackensen’s forces during 
theie advance upon and to the north of Constantza. 

The great Cerno Voda bridge is on the main line from 
Bucharest to Constantza, and therefore upon the route 
which in peace time is followed by the Oriental Express 
upon certain days in the week. Here a great viaduct—or 
more correctly a series of viaducts—cross the river and the 
low ground and marshes which border upon it. In addition 
to the supplemental sections, which have a length of nearly 
two miles, the bridge over the main bed of the river was 
not only more than 800 yards long, but the roadway was 
over roo feet above the level of the water. Built by 
Rumanian engineers, at a cost of £1,400,000, and opened 
in September, 1895, this bridge constituted a possession of 
which the Rumanians might be justly proud. Indeed, its 
existence, as also that of the port of Constantza, which is 
now one of the most important on the Black Sea, was the 
cause for which the Rumanians desired to secure a properly 
defensive frontier on the south of the Dobrudja—a de- 
fensive frontier which, unfortunately, they have been unable 
to hold. 

Personally I think ever since the enemy has realized 
that he could not bully Rumania into siding with him, 
and particularly since the entry of that country into the 
war, that Germany has had for one of her primary objects 
the occupation of both banks of the Danube. By the 
subjugation of Serbia, and by the co-operation of Bulgaria, 
the Central Powers secured full power over the southern 
bank of that river as far as a point situated a few miles to 
the east of Ruscuk. But even this did not give them that 
free use of the river which is so important both from a 
military and a strategical point of view. Moreover, so 
long as Rumania or Russia held both banks below the 
above-mentioned point, Germany was not able to utilize 
the Danube as a through means of communication between 
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Central Europe and the Black Sea. It is therefore 
largely with the object of trying to realize this advantage 
that the enemy is now endeavouring to push forward into 
Rumania from the north and west and through the 
Dobrudja, and therefore up to the mouths of the river 
from the south. The accomplishment of that object would 
not only give him a great alternative route to the main 
line between Belgrade and Constantinople, but it would 
also provide him with absolutely safe access to the numerous 
Bulgarian railways which lead up to the southern bank of 
the river, 

The enemy has always prepared the way for his military 
action by the creation of a favourable diplomatic situation. 
Thus, when it became clear that the Allied attempts to 
secure the co-operation of Bulgaria last year had failed, 
the whole position in the Balkans, and particularly the 
situation of Rumania, became extremely complicated. The 
arrival at an understanding with Bulgaria would probably 
have meant the augmentation of the Allied armies by at 
east 1,200,000 men; 400,000 Bulgarians would have 
advanced into Turkey, and thus ended the Dardanelles’ 
campaign in an Allied victory ; 300,000 Greeks would have 
been available to take part in some campaign; 500,000 
Rumanians would have been free to cross the Austrian 
frontier. Asa result of the loss of Bulgaria, we not only 
at once became faced by a large Bulgarian army near 
Salonika, but the Rumanians, instead of being able to 
maintain a united front on the north and west, immediately 
became destined to be compelled to detach a considerable 
force for the defence of the Dobrudja. 

This has placed upon Rumania a burden which she was 
not and could not well be in a position to bear. Her 
western and northern frontier may be protected by the 
Carpathians and by the Transylvanian Alps, but the length 
of that frontier is none the less about 400 miles. The 
defence of such a frontier, and of such a line of mountains, 
possessed as they are of numerous passes, must of necessity 
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occupy a force of very considerable size. Moreover, the 
movements of the Rumanian army, which has been in course 
of reorganization during the last few years, are hampered 
by the fact that the railway system of that country is much 
less complete and adequate than that possessed by the 
Germanic enemy. In spite of these and other disadvantages, 
now that the first onslaught has been so bravely met, it is 
to be hoped that our Russian ally, who has never failed in 
the hour of need, will be able to furnish the necessary 
reinforcements, and thus to come to the support of a country 
whose entry into the war, under very unfavourable con- 
ditions, certainly entitles her to expect that her great 
neighbour will leave no stone unturned to rush to her 
assistance in her hour of need. 
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ORIENTAL LIGHT CAVALRY 
By Lieut.-Coroner A. C. Yate 


‘Two thousand five hundred years have passed away since 
the prophet Habakkuk, his brain bursting with words 
inspired by the Divine afflatus and by inborn poetic fire, 
drew this graphic picture of the Chaldean cavalry of his 
day: “ Their horses also are swifter than leopards, and are 
more fierce than the evening wolves; and their horsemen 
spread themselves: yea, their horsemen come from far; 
they fly as an eagle that hasteth to devour.” The vision 
of the Jewish seer and poet is prosaically reproduced in the 
language of the Gentile journalist* of 1916: ‘‘ The mobility 
of the Arab cavalry, who mde light and are unsparing of their 
horses, is something outside experience. They are always 
hovering on our flanks, ready to take advantage of any 
accident or confusion by the way, and they follow like 
jackals in our rear.” When Nabuchodonosor, King of 
Assyria, sent the chief captain of his army, Holofernes, 
against all the west country, a mission which cost the captain 
his head at the hands of Judith, Holofernes took with him 
“ twelve thousand archers on horseback.” We infer that 
the light cavalry of the Assyrian and the Chaldzan or 
Babylonian were but the precursors of the famous Parthian 
chevau-légers whom the Romans found to be such formidable 
foes. Canon Rawlinson, in his History of the Second of 
the Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
describes very clearly the seat and equipment of the early 
* Mr. Edmund Candier. 
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Assyrian light horseman. He rides without saddle and 
sturrups; his chief weapon is the bow, though sword and 
shield are also carmed; he has a mounted attendant who 
holds and guides his horse while he shoots; the archer’s legs 
and feet are bare, and he sits his horse with the seat of a 
Tod Sloan, gripping the wither or the base of the neck 
between his knees. At a later period a pad or saddle-cloth 
1s used by way of saddle, and the horse 1s so tramed that the 
nider can shoot from its back at a stand or in motion, as he 
may wish. The Persians followed in the footsteps of their 
forerunners in the monarchy of the Middle East. Even to 
this day the Persians, like the Cossacks, are famous for their 
feats on horseback.* Just a century ago, a member of 
General Gardane’s Embassy from France to the Court of 
Persia records that the chief strength of the Shah’s army 
consisted in cavalry, which might be estimated at from 
150,000 to 200,000 strong, and are divided into four great 
divisions, which, in their nomenclature, recall (I may add) 
the seven “ Langues” of the Kmghts Hospitallers. The 
four divisions are known as (1) Turk zibin, (2) Kurd zibin, 
(3) Arab z&biin, and (4) Lur ziban Zaban means langue, 
or language. The writer, M. Tancoigne, adds: ‘' Were it 
not for the pistol and carbine which some of them add to 
their otherwise antique equipment, they might still be 
mistaken for the Persians of the tame of Xerxes and Darius. 
They are excellent for turmng the flanks of an army, and in 
skarmishing.”” 

‘When we turn to writers such as Herodotus and Diodorus 
Stculust for some description of the mounted troops with 
which the earler known Egyptian monarchs and the Kings 
of Persia carried out their extensive invasions and conquests, 

* Curzon, “ Persta,” vol 1, chap xvii 

+ Barnabé Bnsson, a promment legal and political personage m France 
1n the reign of Henn IIT, collocted, in hus treatise entitled “‘ Do Regio 
Persarum Prncipatu " (sat edit, Pans, 1593, pp 255-36 and 373-382), 
the tributes of Greek and Roman wniters, from Herodotus to Herodian 
‘nd even later, to the traiumng and sinll of the Perman as horseman and 
archer, and also “ La Cavalerie des Anciens et la Cavalene d’aujourd’hu,” 
Pans, nd. (esrea 1825). 
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we find nothing defimte about cavalry tactics. Numbers are 
given us—80,000 and so on—but more interesting than mere 
numbers 1s the statement that the Arabs were mounted, not 
on horses, but on camels as swift as horses. Most visitors 
to India are famihar with the magnificent sandnts of 
Jaisalmur and Bikamr. The Bikanir Camel Corps has already 
made its mark among the Imperial forces of the Crown. 

When we turn to Xenophon, whose magnificent march 
to the Euxine, as one of the commanders of the immortal 
Ten Thousand, took place quite eighty years later than 
Xerxes’ abortively offensive smmigration of mulhons across 
the Hellespont, we find graphically described the treacherous 
approach, as the column was moving off from its camp, of 
Mithridates with his 200 troopers and 400 bowmen and 
shngers.* Suddenly horse and foot alike opened fire, and 
inflicted serious loss on the Greek rearguard, which was 
powerless to reply. In vain Xenophon, with a detachment 
of hophtes and peltasts, endeavoured to come to close 
quarters with them. The Persian horsemen kept up a 
discharge of arrows as they fell back before them, and the 
further the Greeks pursued, the further they had to fight 
their way back again. These Persian tactics on a plain 
are the precise counterpart of Pathan tactics in the Yaghi~ 
stan of the North-West Frontier of India, the Persian being 
mounted and the Pathan on foot. And all that poor Xeno- 
phon got for doing his best under the circumstances was to 
be told by his elders that he had better have done nothing. 
‘* However,” said Xenophon, “ we have at least learnt a 
lesson; let us profit by 2t. Rhodian bullets are more than a 
match for Persian pebbles, and the pick of our transport 
anmals will make capital cavalry remounts.”t Within 

* Xenophon, ‘ Anabasis, ’ us 

+ Xenophon, “ Anabasis,” 1 3 The late General Sir John Luther 
Vaughan, whose distangmshed services bave been perpetuated im the 
nomenclature of the “ 58th Vaughan’s Rifles ”” (a regiment which fought 
most gallantly m the trenches in North-West France), and who in August, 
1880, accompanied, as special correspondent of The Temes, Sir Fredenck 


‘Roberts's march from Kabul to Kandahar, read in March, 1874, before 
the Royal United Service Institution, a paper entitled “ The Retreat of 
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twenty-four hours a corps of 200 slingsmen and 50 horse 
was orgamzed This promptitude of action was the essence 
of that spirit which brought the Greeks safe through the 
very country in which Britssh and Russian armies are 
mow operating The country lying between Ctcsiphon on 
the Tigris, where 2 year ago General Townshend fought 
a stern battle agaimst superior numbers, and Erzerum, 
near the source of the Araxes, which has fallen before 
the Russian army of the Caucasus, 15 the very scene of the 
memorable march, to the success and eternal fame ot which 
Xenophon so signally contmbuted [he port on the Euxine 
from which the ‘‘ Ten Ihousand ” took ship—Kotyora—is 
close to Trebizond, which has also now passed into Russian, 
hands 

Three hundred and fifty years later, a Roman army chal- 
lenged the Parthians, the then dominant race on the upper 
waters of the Euphrates and Iigris, and past-masters in the 
tactics which for centunes had distinguished the Mesopo- 
tamic light cavalry If Mithridates harried the “ Ten Thou- 
sand " with 200 horsemen, the General of Orodcs met Crassus 
with two hundred times that number, or more—men who 
never closed with but unceasingly galled their enemy These 
were backed up by a heavy cavalry armed with long pikes 
or spears and formed im a serried ine which could carry all 
before them 1n a charge, or stand firm agamst a charge made 
upon them * When Virgil (Georg iv , 313-14) would find a 


the Ten Thousand, @ Miltary Study for all Time ’ He reproduces Keno- 
phon’s experience 1m these words = Xenophon brought up the rear with 
@ rear-guard composed of hoplites and peltasts, and a detachment of 
Cretan archers and javeln men The rear-guard was harassed during 
the whole of this march by a body of Persian cavalry and hight troope 
The Greek hght troops, overpowered by numbers were driven in 
‘The Greek commanders devoted the might which followed to orgamang 
a small body of fifty cavalry to replace the horsemen who had deserted 
after the battle, mounting them upon the spare horses belonging to the 
murdered Generals and other officers They also induced some 200 Rhodsans 
to form themselves into a body of volunteer slngers "” 

I thik xt necessary to say specifically that Xenophon mentions solely 
« captured horses used for transport" ts possible that General Vaughan 
‘borrowed hus words from some loose translator or imaginative lustonan 

* Rawhnason, “ Sixth Monarchy,” pp 160-61 ¢f seg 
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simile for a dense swarm of bees, he compares them to the 
first shower of arrows in a Parthian attack: 
“aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagtte 
Prima leves meunt = quando preha Partha” 

The hght cavairy of Surenas buzzed round the army of 
Crassus, driving the Roman troops to desperation, inflicting 
much and incurring little loss Finally, the Consul detached 
a mixed force 6,000 strong under his son Pubhus, with orders 
to charge the Parthians He and his 6,000 were in the end 
surrounded and anmhilated The Parthians then returned 
to attack the main body under Crassus ‘‘ The mailed 
horsemen approached close to the Iegionanes and thrust at 
them with their long pikes, while the hght-armed, gallop- 
mg across the Roman front, discharged their arrows over 
the heads of their own men The Romans could neither 
successfully defend themselves nor effectively retahate "'* 
Night alone brought rehef, and then only till the morrow. 
Treachery set a coping-stone upon the Parthian victory, 
and of the 40,000 whom Crassus led across the Euphrates 
not 10,00oreturned ‘then, asnow, the Bedouin was swift to 
side with the victor, and made the Romans 1m their retreat 
realize the bitterness of the Brenman cry, ‘‘ Ve Victts’’ In 
these days the failure of Crassus would have been cited as an 
additional proof that no man over sixty 1s fit to be a General, 
and the familiar passage from Disraeh’s ‘ Coningsby ”’—which, 
by the way, teems with misleading figures—would have been 
quoted with more unction than ever. Suwédroff, Count von 
Moltke, and Lord Roberts are conveniently ignored. Our 
adversaries still show some reliance upon sexagenarians. 

Again we leap over a period of 450 years, and find that 
under the Sassaman dynasty all 1s changed. ‘‘ We hear 
nothing} during these centuries of those clouds of hght horse 

* Rawhnson, ‘Sixth Monarchy,” p 167 

+ Rawhmson, “ Seventh Monarchy,” p 649 The opening chapter of 
Procopims’s “ Persian Wars" describes the hght horee of the Eastern 
omen Empire ae well mounted and equipped, and, when galloping at 


full speed, using the bow effectively to front or rear This was m Jus- 
tuman’s time Gibbon, in his narrative of Juban’s retreat, remarke (val, 
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which, under the earlier Persian and under the Parthian 
monarchy, hung about invading or retreating armies, count- 
less in their numbers, agile in their movements, a terrible 
annoyance at the best of times, and a fearful peril under 
certain circumstances. The only light horse of which we 
have any mention during the disastrous retreat of the Em- 
peror Julian’s army are the Saracenic allics of Sapor (Shah- 
pur).”” We may add to this, on the authority of Professor 
Oman (“ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” iv. 2), that the 
Byzantine army contemporary with the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia used heavy cavalry alone from the days of the 
Emperor Maurice to the fatal Battle of Manzikert. At this 
period the people who found in light cavalry the arm best 
suited to their nature and purpose were the nomad tribes 
that roamed over the country separating the Roman from 
the Persian Empire. The Bedouin Arabs of Mesopotamia 
were known as “ Saraceni’’ to the Greek and Roman writers 
of the first century of the Christian era, if not earlier, and, 
as we shall see presently, it was these Arab nomads who 
inherited the tactics of the Persian and Parthian school, and 
handed them down even to the present day. Ducange pro- 
vides us with three or four derivations* of the word ‘' Sara- 
ceni,’’ which are in every way worthy of medieval etymo- 
logy, but modern philological research has rightly, it is 
believed by many, traced it to the Arabic word . 5,» (shirk), 
which means “ the East.” ‘‘ Saraceni” are nothing more 
or less, originally, than “‘ men of the East '’; and as the name 
was applied to nomad Arabs who infested the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Roman Empire from Arabia and Egypt on the 
south to the upper waters of the Euphrates on the north, 
the derivation from the Arabic word signifying ‘‘ East ” 
cannot reasonably, one would think, be rejected. But 





iii, p. 210): "As the horsemen of the East were trained to dart their 
jevelins and shoot their arrows at fall speod, and in every possible direc- 
tion, the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than in the moment 
of a rapid and disorderly flight.” 
* E.g., trom Sara, wife of Abraham, and other equally fanciful sources. 
4 The Arabic plural of shark is sharkin, and dual sharfain. Saraceni, 
with the hard ¢, is a very natural Roman adaptation of the word. 
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although the Sassanian dynasty dispensed with the famous 
light cavalry, we have ample proof that the Persian nation 
never lost its skill in riding. Bahram-i-Gur, the celebrated 
hunter of the wild ass, famed for its fleetness, was the beaw 
idéal of the Persian hero and horseman; and Persia has, 
perhaps, a better claim than any country to the invention 
of polo, a game in which riding pure and simple plays a 
prominent part. I have vividly now before my eyes a 
painting in an old manuscript of Hafiz,* in which figure two 
or more mounted polo-players, with the legend in Persian: 
“Come on to the polo-ground, King of riders; strike the 
ball.” The game is distinctly described in Chardin's 
“' Voyages en Perse,” Tome iii., p. 58 (4th edit., 1735), where 
testimony is also borne to the agility, suppleness, and nerve 
of the Persian horsemen. 

In the seventh century of our era, the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia fell before the Arabs,f and they in turn fell, in the 
eleventh century, before the Seljukide Turks. In the year 
1071, at the Battle of Manzikert, between the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes and the Seljouk Alp Arslan, 
the scene enacted at Carrhe between Crassus and Surenas 
was repeated. Again the horse-archer harried the heavies, 
yielded before their advance, pressed upon them in their 
retreat, and practically destroyed the Byzantine army. It 
was with them that Godfrey de Bouillon and his companions 


* The same, possibly, as is reproduced as frontispiece to the edition of 
the “ Rubdiyat ” of Omar Khayy4m and the “ Sal4mé4n and 'Absél"’ of 
Jami, published by Bernard Quaritch in 1876. Salémén is described 
(p. 68), amid his princely comrades, as the Prince of polo-players. See 
also the note on p. 110. Shirin and her ladies are represented in the 
Persian pocts as playing polo against Khusrau Parwiz and his courtiers. 
See Sir P. M. Sykes’ “ History of Persia,” vol. i., pp. 508 and 527-28, and 
vol, si., p. 147. 

t Gibbon (vol. vi., p. 292) writes of the Arab army which defeated the 
Persians at Cadesia, a.p. 636: “ Their (the Arabs’) military force was 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers.” Mr. Ameer Ali, in his “* Short 
‘History of the Saracens,” specially mentions the “extreme mobility ” 
of the Arabs, and the bold activity of their light cavalry, but enters into 
no detailed description of their tactics. Gibbon (vol. vii., p. 33) describes 
the order of battle of the Saracens as “a long square of two deep and 
solid lines, the first of archers, the second of cavalry.” 
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im command had to deal as the First Crusade marched from 
Nicwa to Antioch ‘Lhat the Turks were then supported by 
the Bedouins of the Syro-Arabic desert there 1s no reason to 
doubt Both Gibbon (vn, p 213) and Michaud (“ Hist des 
Crorsades,” 1, p 172) medentally indicate how the Cru- 
saders learnt the lesson, fortunately at much less expense, 
which the Parthians had taught to Crassus and the Seljouk 
Turks to Romanus Diogenes But, to gam a correct grasp 
of the ordeal that awaited the Crusading armies which tra- 
versed, or strove to traverse, Asia Minor, Jerusalem being 
their goal, the serious student must turn to Professor Oman’s 
“ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” pp 198-280, than which 
1 know no better treatise on the subject * Like Xenophon, 
3,500 years before, they took steps to extempore an effi- 
cient body of hght cavahy hese are the type of troops 
which later, whether as part of the forces of the Hospitallers 
or Templars or of the Lusignan dynasty of Cyprus, became 
known in Europe as Lurcopoh or Turcoph (vide Ducange, 
sv), or, in the Frank tongue, as Turcoples Report has it 
that these Turcoph were recruited from the offspring of 
Christian fathers and Moslem mothers, or vice versa ‘The 
void Curopean was not adapted to hght cavalry work im 
the East Ihe half-breed, of whom there must have been 
thousands between the Afgean Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
was made use of for the hght horse, just a5 he was also, from 
the fourth century onward, for the Janissaries t Comte 
Jean de Kergorlay, in his ‘ Sorrs d’Epopée en Chypre,” 

* Professor Oman description of the battle of Marchfeld (August, 
1278) 19 a contemporary picture of the use of horse bowmen and hight 
cavalry m Europe ( Ait of War in the Middle Ages, ’ pp 500 519) 

+ Vide Whitworth Porters Kmghts of Malta ’ edit 1858 vol 1, 
P 260 and edit 1883 pp 164 and 725 Vertots ‘ Hist de l’Ordre de 
Malte vol 1 p 206 and Addisons ‘Templars p 72 Its .nteresting, 
1m comparing the statements m Ducange with those of Addison Vertot, 
and Porter to note that to the Turk Turcopit were the offspring of a 
Turkish father and Chnetian mother whereas to the Hospitaller and 
the Templar they were the offspring of a Christian father and Turlash 
mother The general history of mvasions and conquests the habits of 
a licentious soidiery ’ and the part generally played by the weaker sex 


under such circumstances will explam this inversion or, I should rather 
say, alternation of the role of the two sexes 


VOL. IX, 2¢ 
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pp- 10-11, thus defines “ Turcoples : ‘‘ Milice % cheval ac~ 
cessible aux roturiers et recrutée indifféremment parmi les 
Europésns et parmi les Chréliens orientaux.” The Turcoples 
of Cyprus ranked as dcwyers, and were endowed by the King 
of Cyprus. In the organization of the Hospitallers and 
Templars the post of Turcopolier or commander of the 
light cavalry was one of high dignity. Considering that 
from 1310 to the day of their suppression (1798) the Hospi- 
tallers inhabited two islands, Rhodes and Malta, we fail to 
see why the commander of the light cavalry was a person 
of importance; but Vertot and Whitworth Porter explain 
this by saying, the one that “ les Hospitaliers ne se servaient 
de ce titre que pour désigner le Colonel général de l’ Infanterie,” 
and the other that the Turcopolier had charge of the coast 
defences of both islands. It must have been, therefore, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the great 
military Orders held the Holy Land, that the title of Tur- 
copolier conveyed its true meaning—viz., that of commander 
of the light cavalry; and as such, as we learn from M. J. D. 
Le Roulx (‘‘ Les Hopitaliers en Terre Sainte et 4 Chypre, 
1100-1310 A.D.”), he was subordinate to the Maréchal of the 
Order. It was not till 1304 that the Chapter-General raised 
him to the rank of a Capitular Bailiff, and in 1328 attached 
the dignity once and for ali to the English Langue.* From 
1328 to 1551 the dignity of Turcopolier was held and its 
duties performed by the conventual Bailiff of the English 
Langue. Sir Richard Shelley, a cousin of Sir Philip Sidney, 
was the last Englishman to fill the office, which, after his 
death, was incorporated in the person of the Grand Master, 
pending the revival of the English Langue, suppressed by 
Henry VIII. As some few persons, even among the members 

+ “Les torcoples, troupe auxiliaire de cavalerie légare, analogue aux 
chevau-légers et trés employée 4 l’Orient, se recrutaient en dehors des 
frares de l'Hopital. is étalent commandé par ie turcoplier.... 
n’était, en effet au XIII. siecle, qu'un officier militaire, subordonné 
au maréchal comme les chatelains et les commandeurs des chevaliers, 
Le Chapitre de 1304, en I’assimilant sux baillis capitulaires, en fit ungrand 


dignitaire de YOrdre ” (Le Ronls, op. cit., p. 345)- 
+ See Wallace's “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” pp. 136 and r4r. 
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of the modern English Grand Priory, are aware, the English 
Langue Aas been revived, and that nearly ninety years ago; 
but, though the revived Langue once again rejoices in its 
“ Bailiff of Egle,” it has not yet recovered its Turcopolier. 

I have on several opportunities in the last three or four 
years ventured to suggest that the time is at hand when the 
reunion of the several branches of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem might take place. The great Napoleonic War 
period undid the Order, and made Malta what it is and must 
remain—viz., British. But what the Great War of 1790- 
1815 undid, the Great War of 1914-1917 may possibly restore. 
Italy has paved the way by hoisting in ro11 the Bauner of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which is also the Banner 
of the House of Savoy and of the Italian kingdom, on the 
old Citadel of the Knights in Rhodes. By the Treaty of 
Paris of May 30, 1814," the possession of Malta was con- 
firmed to His Britannic Majesty; and, in consequence of 
this, representatives of the Order, duly empowered, applied 
to the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, for the grant of a chef- 
Hicw somewhere in the Mediterranean, in place of Malta, 
The request was not then granted. A similar request may very 
well be preferred before the Congress which will be convened 
on the termination of the present war. It is not in the 
power of anyone to assert categorically that that Congress 
would refuse to concede the restoration of the island of Rhodes 
to the Order. Rome is the chef-liew ; Berlin is the seat of 
the Johanniter Orden; Londen is the headquarters of the 
revived English Langue, not improbably, in point of wealth 
and power and influence, the greatest of the three. Let the 
three unite, and let France once more revive the Langues of 
Provence, Auvergne, and France, and join her forces with 
Rome, London, and Berlin, and who can say that Italy, the 

* Vide Hardman’s “ History of Malta,” 1798-1815, pp. 533-34. The 
offer of Cyprus to Greece in the autumn of 1915 is the strongest proof we 
have of the critical situation in which the Entente found itself when 
Bulgaria threw in her lot with the Central Powers and King Constantine 
traitorously deserted Servia. We have lived to be thankful that Greece 


refused Cyprus, than which Malta itself is scarce more valuable to us now 
in the Mediterranean. 
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Power in possession, will not agree to accept the omen of the 
White Cross Banner and let it remain there as the symbol 
of the resuscitation of the Hospitaller power? Let this 
further be noted! When the close of this war opens the 
question of the control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
guarantees that the Power in possession of those straits will 
not fortify them and will not utilize them as a military and 
naval base are imperative. It will be remembered that a 
Bulgarian authority leaked out asserting that the Islands 
of the A2gean would be held by one or more of the Great 
Powers as such a guarantee. Under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers Rhodes may wel] be held by the united Orders 
of St. John, and the very international character of its 
government will be a guarantee of peace in the Levant. 
When that has been achieved we may again hope to see an 
English Turcopolier, whose duties will be, not to lead the 
light cavalry but to organize the coast defences, including 
heavy long-range guns, mines, and the Hospitaller Flying 
Corps. What a future tocontemplate! And yet, the Hospi- 
taller Order is blind to its fascimations. Contrast their 
apathy with the fire and force of the Kaiser when, at Marmen- 
burg on June 5, 1902, he addressed these words to the 
assembled Knights of the Teutonic and Johanniter Orders: 
“Ancient Marienburg must always remain a symbol of 
Germany’s mission. Here in Marienburg I express my ex- 
pectation that all the Brothers of the Order of St. John will 
always be at iny service when I call them to guard German 
manners and customs.” It is reported that the Johanniter 
Orden has intrigued in Russia since this war began as actively 
as the Teutonic Knights intrigued and fought in Poland and 
Lithuania 700 years ago. 

The Osmanli Turks, no more than the Hospitailers, found 
use for light cavalry in a Mediterranean island. The broad, 
open areas of Asia Minor and Macedonia, the plains of Hun- 
gary, the steppes of Russia, and the wastes and oases of 
Persia, have proved the best school for the d/sfe of the world's 
chevau-légers. Lord Curzon of Kedleston gives, in his mag- 
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num opus, ‘‘ Persia and the Persian Question,” a graphic 
description of the Persian Irregular Cavalry of to-day.* Wiry 
horse and hardy trooper are well depicted.t ‘‘ They are for 
the most part splendid horsemen, bemg trained to ride from 
childhood, and being able to perform remarkable feats of 
agihty and marksmanship while proceeding at full gallop. 
Herodotus said that the ancient Persians taught thar sons 
three things—to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the 
truth, Though the last-named precept has long ago been 
expunged from the ethical code of their descendants, the 
Persians still observe the first prescription, while at ‘ drawing 
the long bow’ they are unequalled in the world} These 
irregular cavalry are the sule modern survivors of the mounted 
hosts that scattered the lemons of Rome, that followed the 
banner of Tamerlane, and that crossed the Indus with Nadir 
Shah " 

When, as a sequence to the famous interview between 
Napoleon and Alexander I. at ‘Tilsit, British and French 
mussions sought the Court of the Shah; when the Home 
and Indian Governments sent rival envoys, Harford Jones 
and Malcolm, to Teheran; and when the Frenchman Verdier 
and the Enghshmen Chnstie, Lindsay Bethune, and Pot- 
tinger, were vying with each other as educators of Persian 
soldiery—+ ¢ , about the years 1808 to 1810—an mdependent 
French traveller, M A Dupré, has left us in the 54th Chapter 
of lus “ Voyage en Perse ” (Paris, 1859) an account of the 
Persian cavalry of his day He estimates ther strength at 
140,000, and mentions seeing 10,000 of then: ecxort the 


* Vol 1, pp 591-92, chap avu 
+ Thad some opportumty i 1885, when returning from Herat to Con- 
stantmople, for studymg the Persian troops The National Review of 
January, 1886, was good enough to publish my eaperiences 
$ This playful thrust 15 probably msprred by “Hay: Baba,” for which 
immutable book Lord Curzon once wrote a Foreword Probably the 
editor of Blackwood of today has forgotten that Maga of January, 
1824, reviewed “ nae Baba” most severely When I was, some years 
ago, reviewing the “' Memor of Sir John McNeill, GC B,” I pointed out 
Yat im 1824 and 1825 Blackwood was bringing out McNeul’s “* Visits to 
the Harem” (im Persia), and was probably not disposed to tolerate a 
rival in “ Hayt Baba” 
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Shah in 1808 from Teheran to his summer camp at Sul- 
tanieh, when the French Legation was invited to accompany 
His Majesty. M. Dupré's account is thus worded: 

“La cavalerie est tirée des tribus guerriéres qui sont 
répandues dans les valiées de l'Empire. . . . Les chevaux 
sont agiles, vigoureux, et d’une belle taille. . . . Les cava- 
liers doivent se fournir d'armes. Elles consistent en une 
carabine ou fusil court, qu’ils tirent en courant au grand 
galop et avec beaucoup d’adresse, soit devant, soit derriére, 
et dans toutes les directions. Cette maniére de guerroyer 
rappelle encore ces fameux Parthes, qui lancaient des traits 
en fuyant, et donc les attaques perfides désespéraient la 
brave légion romaine qui ne pouvait les atteindre. Les 
cavaliers persans ont encore cela de commun avec leurs 
ancttres qu’ils portent une lance longue et fort légére, dont 
ils se servent admirablement. . . . Les cavaliers turcomans 
sont souvent armés d’un arc et de fléches, qu’ils employent 
avec beaucoup d’avantage en fuyant, pour arréter ou du 
moins retarder l’ennemi lorsqu’il est A leur poursuite. Les 
sabres sont en général excellens. C’est l’arme 4 la quelle le 
persan attache le plus de prix, et dont il se sert avec une 
grande dextérité.”” M. Dupré's description of the saddle 
and the way it is adjusted carries our thoughts back to 
Canon Rawlinson’s picture of the Assyrian hlght horse- 
man on his barebacked charger. He concludes: ‘‘ On juge 
aisément combien cette selle est incommode ct méme dan- 
gereuse pour le cavalicr; mais ’habitude le préserve de toute 
crainte, et semble l’identifier avec le cheval.” 

It is very well known that the Turcomans have for long been 
famous for their long-distance raiding. ‘‘ Haji Baba ” tells 
us of that. The great Turcoman raiders were never Persian 
subjects. They have now for more than thirty years been 
subject to Russia. When I was at or near Herat in 1884-85, 
an Afghan officer told me how he and his squadron or troop 
had turned out from camp near Herat and pursued Turco- 
man raiders till they overtook them in the Badghis desert 
after a ride of seventy miles. Even to this day Persia seems 
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to be par excellence the country for long-distance mdes. 
Most Enghsh travellers in Persia have heard of the records 
made, and sometimes helped to make them. 

I may add that the account of the Persian cavulry given 
by Sir John Malcolm in his “ History of Persia" (vol. 11., 
PP. 495-6) differs from that of M. A Dupré (both wrote of 
the same period) in one essential particular only—viz , that 
Malcolm's estumate of the strength of the tribal horse of 
Persta 1s 80,000, instead of 140,000. When Mr. S G. W. 
Benjamm, the Unsted States Mmmuster to Persia from 1882-85, 
wrote his “ Persia and the Perstans ” (John Murray, 1887), 
the conditions of warfare had undergone seventy years of 
change, hut he records the opmen which 1s eapressed by 
most—viz , that, given only good organization and leader- 
ship, the material, and that good material, 15 there. 

The Cossack and the Croat have both in their day made 
their mark 1n Europe, and carried terror into the lands which 
their rulers invaded. ‘Lhe Croats of Iilly were the “ Huns '” 
ofther day ‘The French cavalry of the seventcenth century, 
trained under such men as Lurenne and Condé, acquired a 
very high reputation, but competent authority states that 
‘ 4t could not vie with that uf the Turks either as regards its 
own effiaency or the results which it achieved. So for- 
midable and so much feared were the lurkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry, when opposed to them, invariably 
carned chevaux-de-frise m light carts for ther protection. 
It had been very justly remarked that no other cavalry has 
ever obtamed such an asceadancy as this over infantry." 
Colonel Chesney, the man who should have made the Bagh- 
dad Railway, writing in 1854 of the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paigns of 1828 and 1829, sud.t “ The high name acquired 
by the Cossacks elsewhere in Europe was not, nor 1s it likely 


** Encyclopedia Bntanmeca,” ath edit, “Cavalry " 

+ Chesney s “ Russo Turlosh Campaigns,” 1828 29, p 360 I would 
alo draw attention to General Sir Richard Willnabam » lecture on this 
campaign printed m vol xx of the Journal of the Royal Umited Service 
Institution, p 097, where the supenonty of the Turlash hght cavalry to 
the Russian 1s fully demonstrated 
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to be, maimtained in Turkey, where they were speedily 
matched by the Dellis,* and the heavy massive dragoons 
shared the same fate. The cavalry of the Turks had, and 
will probably continue to have, the advantage im the field '" 
Colonel Frank Russell, writing of the same period, says:t 
‘* The great strength of the (Turkish) army lay in uregular 
cavalry ''; but when he comes to write of the same army 1n 
1877, he says: ‘‘ The Turkish horsemen of the present day 
have lost all the dash and enterprise which rendered them 
during the last century the terror of European armies.” It 
would seem that the spit and genus of the irregular horse- 
man has fled back to whence 1t came, to the Bedouin Arabs 
or Saracens of Mesopotamma and the ‘ligris and Euphrates 
Valleys [£ s0, then it will meet a worthy rival in the mobile 
cavalry of the Indian Army Let that cavalry cut its way 
to Baghdad, as in 1882 it cut its way toCairo ¢ Both tn their 
day have been capitals of the Caliphs Both are destined 
to own a Bntish suzerainty 

Even to this day the home of the hght horseman 1s the 
East, and, when this war 15 over, the hght cavalry of the 





* The name “ Deli,’ or ‘ Deli’ as others spell it, has almost passed 
out of ken Iam indebted ta the Libranans of the War Office and the 
Royal United Setvice Institution for kindly furmshing the formation 
which my own hbrary failed to afford Mayor Wylly tclls me that the 
Turlash dictionary translates ‘Deh’ as (r) a madman (2) a lond of 
irregular troops in olden times Mr Hudloston of the War Office sent 
me the followmg note ‘In Valentim s ‘‘Iinit¢ sur la gucrre contre les 
Turcs,’ tradutt de | allemand par L Blesson (Berhn, 1830), on p 79 there 
1afootnote ‘Del: signihe tcralement un homme determiné ou hasardeux 
en quelque sorte une mawvarse tte ou un forcene on pourrait rendte le 
sens par envag. Ce sont des cavahers volontaires 1a fleur peut étre de 
la nation, supéneurement armes aud habillés qui accompagnent tou 
jours le Pacha ou le Chef et dont plumeuis se sont quelquefois entiérement 
devonés pour im ‘”” 

In this definstron of the ‘’ Dell’ or “ Deli ” we find, first of all, a sug- 
gestion of the “ Ghazi’ with whom every frontier soldser in India 1s famuhar 
and secondly, the beau sabreur of the Turlash army of a century ago 

‘The Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ak, the author of “A Short History 
of the Saracens,” and a foremost authonty on all that concerns Islam, 
wnites to me ‘The word ‘ Dell’ was common im India also, under the 
Moguls Tt means ‘ wregular,’ as I understand xt ” 

+ Ruseell’s “ Russan Wars with Turkey,” pp 61 and 243 

¢ Thus story will be best read am Mr Stanley Lane Poole’s coming "Life 
of Colonel Sir Charles M Watson ” 
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Indies and of the basins of the Euphrates and the Nile may, 
not impossibly, under the egis of the pax Britannica—there 
is a suspicion here of a “ bull ’—once more mould the 
destinies of wars. Barbed wire, troglodytic defences, and 
high-explosive monster shells, are not encouraging, but the 
days of Stuart and Mosby raids are not yet past. War, 
as we saw fifty odd years ago, promptly taught our American 
brethren, both of the north and south, that light cavalry 
had still a powerful réle before it; and we may reasonably 
anticipate that, before this war is over, cavalry will once 
again assert itself. Indeed, it is reported to have been 
used recently with some effect, both in France and in 
Macedonia. All reports from Mesopotamia are so indefinite 
that no opinion on cavalry action there can be formed. 
It is, however, perfectly clear that once one army gets 
another on the move, the cavalry come into play, as has 
been the case in the Dobrudja, where the Bulgarian Cavalry 
actively followed up the Russo-Rumanian retirement, and 
in Albania, where the French and Italian Cavalry are 
reported to have effected a junction for the purpose of 
conjoint operation against the Bulgarians in Servia.* 

* On the qualities of “Spatus,” Mamluks and Arabs, and of the 
Cossacks, when they were Moslem and Turkish (not Russian) subjects, 
Freiherr Georg von Valentine, in his ‘‘ Mihtary Reflections on Turkey ” 
(London, 1828), gives his own personal experience. He specifies the 


mobibty of Turkish cavalry in the roughest country, and the effect of 
4ts sudden appearance on an enomy’s flank or rear 
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MILITARY NOTES 


By Generar F. H. Tyrrece 


Many once popular theories have been proved to be 
fallacies by the events of the present war. One is the 
theory of the Blue Water School that Great Britain could 
rely for defence entirely upon her Navy, and need only 
keep up an Army for the purpose of providing garrisons for 
India and the Colonies. And the Blue Water Scholars 
pointed out quite truly that our standing army was too 
small compared with the national armies of the Continent, 
and that therefore we could not take part in a Continental 
war, One wiseacre wrote an article which was published 
in a Service journal suggesting that our Garrison Artillery 
should be converted into Marine Artillery, as the Army had 
no use for heavy guns! His opinion seemed to be shared 
by Lord Haldane, who sclected the Royal Garrison 
Artillery as the principal object of the reductions which he 
made in our military establishments. 

Another popular fallacy was that which was so ably and 
forcibly expounded by the Russian publicist M. Bloch, that 
war would spell financial and commercial ruin for any 
civilized nation engaging in it, and that therefore a 
European war was unthinkable, not to say impossible. 
And some of his disciples maintained that any war could be 
prevented by the great financiers of Europe agreeing to 
stop the supplies of cash and closing the money markets to 
the belligerents. These theorists quite overlooked the fact 
that the soldier can hold a pistol to the financier’s head, 
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and demand his money or his life. Norman Angell 
followed in Bloch’s footsteps and argued that as war must 
be an unprofitable business, no nation would be foolish 
enough to engage in it, or, at any rate, ought not to be 
foolish enough to engage in it; but, unfortunately, nations 
sometimes imagine that war may be made profitable. and 
experience would seem to show that they are sometimes 
tight in this supposition. Germany certainly profited by 
the war of 1870, and expected to profit by the present war ; 
and Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro all profited by the 
Balkan War of 1912, and Bulgaria would have profited, too, 
if her rulers had not thrown away the fruits of victory 
by their supreme folly. Their entering upon war with 
their former allies certainly did not pay, but that bitter 
experience did not deter them from plunging into the 
present war, the results of which will probably prove still 
more disastrous for them. 

The Bulgars are by race Tartars who migrated from 
Central Asia to the banks of the Danube one thousand 
years ago; and the early Arab geographers place the land 
of Bulghar to the north of the Caspian Sea. In character 
the Bulgarian strongly resembles his cousin the Turk; he 
is equally brave, equally stubborn, and equally stupid. He 
has, however, adopted the Christian religion and the Slavonic 
Janguage, and has consequently come to be reckoned as a 
Slav, and recognized as a member of the Panslavist 
fraternity. In his quarrel with his allies of the Balkanic 
confederation in 1913 he was originally in the right; but 
he managed to put himself in the wrong ; and now, befooled 
by the specious promises of Germany, he has taken up arms 
against the Russians, who freed him from his bondage to 
the Turks less than forty years ago. It would serve him 
right, and be a useful lesson to him for the future, were the 
Russians, when they emerge victorious from this war, to 
replace him under Turkish rule. 

The shuffling of the cards in the Balkan game of politics 
would baffle the most far-sighted diplomatist. A few years 
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ago Bulgaria was the faithful follower of Russia and of 
Panslavist policy, while Roumania was looked upon as the 
only possible ally of Germany in the Teutonic Drang nach 
Osten. A Latin excéave in a surrounding expense of Slavdam, 
Roumania was widely separated from her neighbours by both 
race and language, and her political sympathies were with 
the West rather than with the East of Europe. Germany 
certainly counted on her as an ally in the long-foreseen 
and inevitable contest between the Teuton and the Slav 
for political supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. But the 
defection of Italy from the Triple Alliance, and the adhesion 
to it of Turkey and Bulgaria, enlisted the sympathies of the 
Roumanians in favour of their kindred Latin peoples of the 
Entente; and the liberation of the Roumanian populations 
of Transylvania and the Bukovina appeared to be a stake 
worth playing for, once the chance of the final victory of the 
Central Powers was discounted. The old King Carol 
would not lightly have drawn his sword against his German 
kinsmen ; but his successor has chosen to throw in his 
Jot with the country of his adoption in the hope of enlarging 
her boundaries and extending his sway. 

In the Middle Ages, and even as late as three hundred 
years ago, Religion was the dominating factor in politics. 
The question whether a Catholic or a Protestant heir 
was to succeed to the throne of some petty German 
principality, or whether a Mediterranean island fortress was 
to hoist the flag of the Crescent or the Cross, absorbed the 
energies and engaged the sympathies of the whole civilized 
world, To-day Religion takes a back seat. Protestant 
Prussia, Catholic Austria, Orthodox Bulgaria, and Musal- 
man Turkey, form a strange new Holy Alliance; while an 
equal diversity of creeds, supplemented by Japanese 
Buddhism or Shintoism, appears in the ranks of the Entente 
Powers. In spite of Hague Conferences and international 
arbitration and peace propaganda, we are still a long way 
from the prevention or cessation of war; but at all events 
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we shall have no more purely religious wars, and that is a 
big mercy to be thankful for. 

We were under the impression that the term “sniper” 
used for a marksman or sharpshooter, was quite a modern 
invention ; but we have come across it in the diary of an 
officer kept during the Nepaulese War of 1814, and now 
published for the first time in the Journal of the R.U.S./. 
for August. The writer mentions the Gurkhas “sniping” at 
our Sepoys on two occasions. The expression, which has 
become stereotyped in the present war, is not a happy or 
appropriate simile, for the sportsman’s snapshot at the 
erratic snipe is very dissimilar from the steady and 
deliberate aim of the lurking rifleman in the trenches. 

The conditions of warfare are undergoing a thorough 
process of alteration through the progress of mechanical 
invention, They have already been much modified in the 
present war by the activities of the aeroplane and the 
submarine, and now the motor-car has extended its sphere 
of action from the lines of communication to the fighting- 
line. The armoured battle-car, bristling with guns and 
rifles, careering over the barbed-wire entanglements and 
trenches of the enemy's line carries the imagination back to 
the times of Persian and Punic wars, when the towered 
elephant with his iron-plated forehead and his load of 
archers and slingers trampled his way through lines of 
hostile infantry. The fire-arms which finally banished him 
from the battlefield are an added terror to the destructive 
progress of the modern monster. 

History has once more repeated itself in the revival of 
the practice of throwing grenades or bombs by hand, which 
was a common feature of tactics in the armies of Europe 
two centuries ago. The grenadier or bomb-thrower was a 
soldier specially selected for strength and courage, and 
equipped and trained for this particular purpose. At first 
the number was ordinarily limited to four men in each 
company of infantry, but after some experience the 
grenadiers of a battalion were assembled in a separate 
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company. The old institution will perhaps be revived 
along with the old practice, and our infantry regiments 
again include soldiers bearing the time-honoured title of 
Grenadiers, which was suppressed in our regiments of foot 
in the year 1860, having survived for many years as a 
nominal title without any tactical significance. 

It is now more than fifty years since British troops 
appeared in the region variously described as the Dobruja, 
the Dobrudja, or the Dobrudscha, the latter variant being 
the clumsy German method which employs four letters to 
express the letter 7. When our Army lay encamped at 
Varna in the summer of 1854, the Brigade of Light Cavairy, 
the same which afterwards charged at Balaklava, was sent 
into the Dobruja to observe the movements of the Russian 
Army ; but they never came into contact with the enemy, 
who had withdrawn after raising the siege of Silistria, The 
successful defence of that fortress by the Turks was largely 
due to the skill of two officers of Engineers of the Honour- 
able East India Company's Army—Lieutenants Butter 
and Nasmyth, who directed the operations of the garrison. 

Many other Anglo-Indian officers who happened to be 
at home on furlough at that time joined the Turkish Army 
on the Danube and fell fighting against the Russians ; 
among them Lieutenant Arnold of the 3rd (now the 63rd) 
Palamcottah Light Infantry, who with several others was 
killed leading the Turks in the desperate crossing of the 
Danube at Giurgevo. The name of that place, as well as 
those of Silistria, Turtukai and Kalafut, were familiar 
enough to the readers of our newspapers half a century ago, 
and now they have again come into our view in a mightier 
struggle in which the Russian enemy has been transformed 
into our ally, and the Turkish friend into a toe, 

The enlistment of Bengalis in the ranks of our Indian 
Army is a complete volte-face on the part of our Military 
Administration. Its recent policy has been to exclude all 
but the scions of warlike races from our military service ; 
and not long ago, in pursuance of this policy, some twenty 
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thousand Madrasis were disbanded and their places filled 
by recruits from the martial races of Nepaul and the 
Panjab. Now the order has gone forth to accept recruits 
from what has hitherto been regarded as the most unwar- 
like race in the whole Peninsula, for as a soldier the Bengali 
is presumably as inferior to the Madrasi as the latter is to 
the Panjabi. We say presumably, because the Bengali has 
never yet been tested asa soldier; he has in the past had 
a rooted objection to the employment of physical force. He 
has never even offered himself as a candidate for military 
honours, and the Sepoys who fought under Clive at Plassey 
were Madrasis. 

It remains to be seen, however, now that the Government 
has extended to the Bengali the privilege of serving their 
country as soldiers, how they acquit themselves. They 
have a splendid opportunity. 

But the most amazing thing in the new departure is that 
the experimental double-company of Bengalis that is to be 
raised to test the martial qualities of their nation is to be 
attached to Coke’s Rifles, a famous frontier regiment 
largely recruited from trans-frontier Pathans, Afridis, and 
‘Yusufzais, men who, to say the least, do not look favourably 
upon the martial potentialities of the Bengalis. 

To give the Bengalis a chance of proving their mettle, it 
may be suggested that a corps recruited from amongst them 
should be attached to some Mahratta or Rajput regiment 
where they might be expected to find more congenial com- 
pany than among Sikhs and Pathans. 

The proposal to enrol Eurasians in a separate corps in 
the Indian Army is once more brought forward as a conse- 
quence of the present war. There are plenty of Eurasians 
now employed in our Volunteer Corps, and the musicians, 
drummers, and buglers of our Carnatic regiments are 
entirely recruited from them; some of them, like the 
brothers Skinner, have risen to high rank and left their 
names on the records of the Indian Army. In the early 
days of our military establishments in India, before we had 
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begun to enlist Indians as Sepoys, there was a corps of 
Eurasiana maintained at Fort St. George under the name 
of Topasses, meaning probably wearers of topis (hats) as 
distinguished from the turbaned natives. After the intro-~ 
duction of trained and disciplined corps of Sepoys we hear 
no more of these Topasses. During the great Mutiny in 
1857 two corps of Eurasians were raised which continued 
for some years to form part of the Indian Army; one was 
a cavalry corps called the Lahore Light Horse, the other a 
regiment of foot called the East Indian Regiment. Both 
these corps were disbanded, perhaps owing to want of 
recruits ; it was also urged as a reason for dispensing with 
their services that they cost as much as British soldiers to 
maintain. A few Eurasians are to be found in the fighting 
ranks of the Indian Army: there was one John Dennis, 
who was Subadar- Major of the Palamcottah Light Infantry; 
and I remember a gallant Subadar of the 25th Bombay 
Infantry, an Indo-Portuguese, who was killed in the last 
Burmese War, 

I observe that lately an attempt has been made by 
some persons in India to substitute ‘‘ Anglo-Indian” for 
“Eurasian” as the descriptive appellation of the mixed 
races of Europeans and Indians. But Anglo-Indian has a 
stereotyped meaning as the term for the British resident 
population of India ; and it would give rise to confusion as 
well as be a misnomer to apply it generally to the mixed 
races, a moiety of whom are descended trom Portuguese 
and some from Dutch parents. At one time in the Madras 
Army the word Indo-Briton was used to denote a descend- 
ant from a British and an Indian parent; but the majority 
of our bandsmen and drummers were of Portuguese origin, 
Silvas, Souzas, and Rosarios. The word Eurasian was in- 
vented about a hundred years ago to include all the mixed 
nationalities, and it has hitherto answered its purpose very 
well. In Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch mixed 
descendants are called Burghers, a local name with no racial 
significance. 


SPECULATIONS ON NEW NEAR-EASTERN 
FRONTIERS AFTER THE WAR 


By Ligzur.-Coroner L. A. Wappeti 


ALruHouGH the end of the war is not only not in sight, but 
so far distant that our professional War-Chief wisely 
counsels the public to look forward at present merely to the 
middle, and not the end, we have already, during the 
past two years, been treated to many ingenious attempts, 
amateurish and other, at recasting the map of Europe and 
Asia Minor after the war, as if that question could especially 
at this stage be lightly estimated or solved by the man-in- 
the-street, like the forecasting of a cabinet after a general 
election, 

Nearly all these speculations assume, as we all hope 
may prove the case, that the war will necessarily end in 
favour of the Allies, who will thereby acquire the right to 
dictate terms to Germany and her confederates, and will 
exercise this right by compelling very extensive alterations 
in the frontiers of Central and Eastern Europe, in addition 
to the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine. Whilst a few 
authorities, even on the assumption of an Allied victory, 
propose less drastic transfers of territory, in the hope that 
a more moderate readjustment of boundaries on racial or 
national lines might prove acceptable to the rival claims 
and aspirations of the several nations concerned, and thus 
tend to a more durable peace in Europe. 

The latest lecturer on the subject, Sir Harry Johnston, 
the well-known traveller and East African administrator, 
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has confided his views, a few days ago, to the Fabian 
Society, upon what the map of Europe and Asia Minor is 
to be like when the war is over; and has even ventured to 
illustrate it by a concrete revised map. In Europe, Austria 
and Turkey, as has been generally presumed, disappear 
altogether: Austria being partitioned between Germany 
(which by the way gets Vienna), Hungary and the new 
State of West Slavia, which includes Bohemia. Poland is 
resurrected as a national unit, with Dantzig as its port in 
the Baltic, thus driving in a wedge between Germany and 
Prussia, to which it is suggested the Hohenzollerns should 
be banished, Russia takes European Turkey. Italy takes 
the Tyrol, the Trentino and Trieste ; but the Dalmatian 
shore of the Adriatic is given to Southern Slavia, the 
glorified Serbia which will stretch also to the A2gean, with 
its Eastern outlet through what is now Bulgaria proper ; 
while Bulgaria is to yield part of her remaining territory to 
Rumania, which by the addition of Transylvania is to 
become nearly double its original size. Belgium is to be 
given a better strategical frontier on the east at the expense 
of Germany, and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is to 
become a Belgian protectorate. Only part of Alsace and 
Lorraine, however, would Sir Harry restore to France, 
according to a strict racial and linguistic line of district 
boundaries. In Asia Minor, Russia is given the north half 
of that peninsula, with a protectorate over Armenia, so that 
she secures control of the Black Sea and both shores of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The southern half of Asia 
Minor is generously given by him to Italy, and only Syria 
to France, whilst Mesopotamia is to come under British 
sway. Sir Harry finds no spot whatever, even in Asia, 
for misguided and erring Turkey, notwithstanding that its 
Prussian inciters, who perpetrated infinitely greater atroci- 
ties, are to be spared an independent kingdom for their 
Hohenzollerns, 

A more authoritative and helpful contribution to the 
question, as it exhibits some of the principles of partition, 
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and practical points to be considered in forming inter- 
national boundaries, has opportunely appeared in a volume 
by one of the very few practical experts on the making of 
scientific political frontiers, Sir Thomas Holdich.* He has 
had the unique experience of having been engaged in 
boundary commissions for fixing international frontiers in 
various widely separated parts of the Old and New Worlds; 
and his book is a welcome addition to the very scant litera- 
ture on subject from a practical standpoint. 

He confutes the academic idealists who assume that the 
civilized world has already attained to a cultured eminence 
which admits of a purely artificial line of separation as 
sufficient for nations, who are, or should be, anxious to 
assimilate one with another, and to dwell in bonds of 
mutual goodwill and international brotherhood. Thus Pro- 
fessor Lyde, of the London University, dealing with types 
of political frontiers in Europe, lays it down that three 
points are of vital importance in deciding on the position of 
a frontier : 

(1) The vactaZ unit should as far as possible coincide 
with the geogvaphical unit, especially if that racial 
unit has proved incapable of assimilation. 

(2) That in choosing a new political owner of any 
inhabited area, first consideration should be given 
to the capacity of the new owner to assimilate 
others. 

(3) That the features used for a frontier should be those 
where men naturally meet—‘ which is #of on 
water-partings or mountain crests.” 

So also a geographical writer, Miss Semple, in her 

“ Influence of Geographical Environment,” says: “A race- 
boundary involves almost inevitably a culturgl boundary, 
often too a linguistic and religionary, occasionally a political 
boundary. The last three are subject to wild fluctuation, 
frequently overstepping all barriers of race and contracted 


* © Political Frontiers and Boundary Making.” By Colonel Sir Thomas 
Hi. Holdich. Macmillan and Co., 1916. 8v0., pp. 307. 108. net. 
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civilizations. ... We may lay down the rule that the 
greater, more permanent and deep-seated the contrast on 
the two sides of a border, the greater is its significance ; 
and that on this basis boundaries rank in importance with 
few exceptions in the following order: raciad, cultural, 
Ginguistic, political, The less marked the contrasts in 
general, the more rapid and complete the process of 
assimilation on the belt of the borderland.” 

Now Sir Thomas Holdich finds that these theories and 
principles for an international boundary by no means 
accord with the exigencies of a practical delimitation. In 
the belief that the first and greatest object of a national 
frontier is to insure peace and goodwill between contiguous 
peoples by putting a definite edge to the national political 
horizon, so as to limit unauthorized expansion and trespass, 
Sir Thomas endeavours to show what is the nature of a 
frontier that best fulfils these conditions in practice ; and 
how much at variance with the theory of idealists are the 
hard facts of practical necessity which invariably govern 
the demarcation of a scientific boundary ; and he suggests 
the methods for tackling these difficulties when they arise. 

Dealing with the question of national frontiers historically, 
as well as practically, he gives us interesting chapters on 
many aspects of the subject which are enlivened by first- 
hand experience, Thus there are chapters on The Evolu- 
tion of the Frontier, The Constitution of a Nationality, 
The Expansion of Nations, Sea-frontiers, The Growth of 
Russia, Spheres of Influence, Buffer-States, Military 
Aspects of a Frontier, Natural Frontiers, Artificial Boun- 
daries, Geographical Problems in Boundary Delimitation, 
Boundaries in Africa, The White Man in Asia, Inter- 
national Borderlands in Asia and in Europe. It is written 
in a forcible popular style which is sure to attract many 
readers. It reproduces an occasional popular error, such 
as when it states that “the Bhots and Tibetans are the 
demons of Brahmanic scripture "—the fact being that the 
“ Bhots” are Tibetans themselves, and it is only European 
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mappists who have misspelled the native name, who 
confuse the Béuéas, or “ ghosts or spirits good and evil,” of 
the Brahmans with the Shots or Tibetans; neither the 
Brahmans nor other Indians make such a mistake or 
identification. But this is a small matter. The topo- 
graphical data may be fully trusted as coming from such a 
scientific traveller and Vice-President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; though we miss in a geographical book 
the total absence of maps. 

The new facts reinforce the old truism which has latterly 
been too often overlooked in arranging frontiers after 
modern wars, that the geographical distribution of moun- 
tains interposes the most satisfactory barriers between 
continental nations, and the more effective the barrier, the 
more permanent the nationality, and more certain the 
advantages of peaceful occupation, and the less necessity 
for maintaining armies and expenditure on war material, 
Physical geography therefore should rank first as the basis 
of political agreements where territory ts concerned, and the 
distribution of races should be a secondary consideration, in 
separating hostile national interests to promote peace 
amongst the nations. 

In applying his special experience and general knowledge 
thus acquired to the conditions of the present war, in the 
light of history, racial dispositions, and the geographical 
features of the countries, the plea of our author generally is 
that the boundary should follow not rivers, but the ridge- 
divides between the rivers; and that in the readjustment 
after the war what is wanted is not so much a wholesale 
alteration of frontiers as a redistribution of the population 
within political ring-fences. Our author discusses various 
possible or desirable readjustments of territory on geo- 
graphical basis. Here we can only glance at a few of the 
more important. 

Britain, protected by her sea-frontier, will gain, Sir 
Thomas believes, nothing territorially by the war ‘‘ beyond 
certain easily recognized advantages in the rectification of 
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frontiers in her African colonies (especially in East Africa), 
and a dominant position in Mesopotamia. It would almost 
appear that England has been pouring out her treasure in 
blood and money for a sentiment and an ideal—the senti- 
ment that her honour is concerned with the maintenance of 
weaker but friendly States and her high ideals of Christi- 
anity and Right.” He evidently thinks that the bulk of 
Germany’s lost colonies will be given back again ! 

Poland is a conspicuous example of how the absence of 
any natural boundary has exposed her through the ages 
freely to invasion from every side and has made her 
existence as an independent State impossible, except as a 
protected State, safeguarded by one or other of her more 
powerful neighbours. 

Hungary, we are told, is a “ State which calls for little 
sympathy, both as an enemy in the present war, and as a 
tyrant over smaller nationalities in times of peace. The 
ancient Magyar kingdom would practically become 
absorbed in Rumania for good ethnical reasons. But the 
demand for Bukowina is not so easily justified, even if 
ethnical reasons could be adduced in support of it. It 
would shift the boundary from a good defensible line to a 
bad one, and immediately open the door for perpetual 
trouble with Russia. It would be a fatal defect on an 
otherwise sound frontier.” 

But it is in the Balkans and Near East that the greatest 
difficulties lie, where so many races, antagonistic by 
heredity, are so intermixed over large tracts of borderland 
that the voice of the people as to their disposal can hardly 
be ascertained with any hope of arriving at any certain 
conclusion in respect to the will of the majority. Where 
such antagonistic nationalities are thus so intermixed, Sir 
Thomas makes the striking suggestion of partial deporta- 
tion : that these non-assimilating people should be separated 
from each other in compartments, so arranged that within 
the limits of any one political ring-fence there should exist 
one homogeneous nationality. This, it is believed, could be 
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effected by determining the position of the ring-fence, and 
then requesting the nationalists to retire into the dominion 
assigned to them, or accept without further question a 
scheme of nationalization which would actually and 
positively amalgamate them with the body corporate of the 
nationality they adopt. And he instances the remarkable 
success achieved by the South American republics, such as 
Argentine and Chili, in taking emigrants from all nations 
of Europe and fashioning them into one patriotic nationality, 
in sentiment, and heart-whole loyalty to the new country of 
their adoption. 

Respecting Turkey in Europe, he says, with remarkable 
pessimism for a British military officer, that until 
Constantinople is actually in the hands of the Allies, it is 
perhaps premature to dispose of that capital, or to suggest 
an international future for the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 
Yet as regards Turkey in Asia he considers the Russian 
occupation of Armenia a permanent arrangement, and 
foresees a probable advance of Russian territory, not only 
in the uplands of North Mesopotamia, but also into the 
rich valleys of Asia Minor along the Black Sea. 

Regarding the speculations on territorial alterations, it 
will be seen that Sir Thomas Holdich, a military officer of 
great experience, and one of the foremost experts on the 
readjustment of political boundaries resulting from wars, 
although by no means a pessimist, does not share the 
prevalent confident belief, almost universally held by the 
Allied officers, that very extensive territorial changes will 
necessarily result from the present gigantic war. Perhaps, 
as in many previous wars, the results may prove to be very 
different from what is anticipated by the speculators on 
either side. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


In the November 1asue of the Contemporary Review theres a notable article 
by Mr H N Braisford entitled “ The Civil Strife im Greece,” from which 
we quote the following striking sentence “Greece must achieve her own 
salvation She can recover her self respect only under the leadership of 
M = Venizelos, and it 18 difficult to hope much from half measures" 


In the current issue of the London Quarterly Revew are two articles 
which should be of special mterest to our readers one, “ The Genesit 
the Russo Japanese Alliance,” by St Nthal Singh, the other ‘China’ 
New President and the Politica) Outlook,” by E C Cooper. 





In the November issue of the Fortnightly Renew there are three articles 
to which we would call particular attenton ‘The One Thing Wanting, 
by EB J Dillon, “The Position of Roumania,” by Pohtcus, “ Zion 
by an knglishman of the Jewish Faith 


‘The current issue of the Srstish Esperantsst contains a full account of 
the address delivered by Dr Jobn Pollen, c1£, VD, at Painter Stamers” 
Hall on “ Rusma and a Common Commercul Hall” before « large 
audience of City people and other persons of eminence interested mm 
foreign trade and languages 

‘The Lord Mayor (Sir Charles Wakefield) presided, and, in opening the 
proceedings, after pointing out the lecturer's undoubted qualificahons to 
address them on that theme, said, of course, xf tt could be arranged that 
there should be one universal language for all commercial transactions, the 
course of trade and industry would be immensely simphfied and improved. 

‘Lieutenant Colonel Pollen sard hus subject was closely connected with 
the winmng of the war after the War As the cry now for the army was 
“ Shells, shells, shells” so after the War, for our mercantile army, it would 
be “ Languages, languages, languages!’ and to win thia war we must see 
to st that our mercantile community 1s fully and properly equipped Very 
Properly a strong effort us being made just now to encourage everywhere 
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the study of the Russian language. By all means let people of the two 
nations do their best to learn each other's languages, but just now, 80 far 
as trade 1s concerned, time 1s the very essence of the contract There 10 
not @ moment to be lost or wasted, and what 1s wanted smmediately 15 © 
ready means of getting into touch with Russian merchants and traders 
without avoidable delay, and here one of the most gifted of the sons of 
Russia herself has come to the rescue Colonel Pollen then proceeded 
to give a short account of Esperanto, the international auxihary language, 
created and given to the world by Dr /amenhof, of its perfect adapta- 
bilty for the desired object, and its present extensive use 

On the motion of Mr John C. Nicholson, seconded by the Hon Mua 
Al: Baig, a vote of thanks was passed to the Lord Mayor, who, in reply, 
sard he had learned something from a most interesting address Other 
speakers who more or less heartily supported the speaker were Mr. A 
Barton Kent, the Russian Colonel Belieaw, Mr. T B Callard, cc, Mr 
Malcolm (Russian Society), Mr F M Sexton (Patent Office), and Mr. 
Mallam Wilhams. 


GREECE'S TWO GREAT STATESMEN 


Miss F R Scatcherd has written two striking character sketches in the 
Renew of Reviews (October and November) on M. Venizelos and Dr. 
Drakoules, from which we publish the following extracts 

“I had the privilege of seeing a good deal of M Vemvzelos during the 
spnng of rg12 The change wrought in Greece since his advent to power 
was amazing Later on, in London, during the ill fated Ambassadors’ 
Congress, we met again His successes had left bis simple demeanour 
unaffected ‘The gift of humour, to 2 degree unusual among men of hu 
race, will prevent him from ever developing inordinate self-esteem. 
Patience prolonged to the uttermost, self control and unquenchable, far- 
seeing optimism, these have always sppeared to me as his predommant 
characteristics, and all three are clearly discermble in the terme of the 
lateat proclamation wsued from Crete” 


About Dr Drekoules, whose interview with King Constantine has 
created such an impression, she whites as follows 

“The spiritual successor of Regas, he has prepared the renaissance of 
Greece and paved the way for the trumph of Venzzelos and the Liberal 
spmt His indefatigable efforts for the salvation of his beloved country 
and in support of the cause of the Alles (which he regards as identical), 
will never be adequately reahzed until the inner bistory of the world con 
flict between the principles of Light and of Darkness can be dealt with 
from the necessary histoncal perspective ” 
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INDIA AND GERMAN TRADE 


iL 


Recent references in Parliament to the treatment of certain 
firms in India which are alleged to have had business con- 
nections with Germany may have led to the impression that 
the Indian authorities have been behindhand in dealing 
with German trade activities in that country. Such an 
impression would not, however, be justified by the facts. 
The war had lasted scarcely a month before the authorities 
in India were busily devising measures for controlling all 
business in the hands of hostile foreigners. It is true that 
German trade interests have never in India reached such 
formidable dimensions or so deeply penetrated the whole 
commercial fabric as in the United Kingdom. The amount 
of German capital invested in India has been computed to 
be about 2} millions sterling. Even if this estimate does 
not, as appears likely, prove to be an exaggeration, and 
allowing for the comparatively low aggregate of capital 
employed in India, it remains clear that the share in Indian 
business enterprises enjoyed by Germans has amounted to 
but a very modest proportion of the total amounts at ven- 
ture in Indian commerce and industry. But this hostile 
interest, small though it was in extent, seems to have been 
a not inconsiderable factor in the economic development of 
the country, manifesting itself particularly in the control 
exercised over the export trade in certain raw materials pro- 
duced in India, notably hides and certain mineral ores. 
‘There was also a considerable import trade from Germany. 
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Several houses, founded or managed by Germans, though 
frequently, in a legal sense, British, had for many years been 
established in India; and the ramifications of their business 
had spread in various directions. Calcutta was the seat 
of a large number of firms engaged in exporting Indian 
hides to Germany, which was, before the war, their best 
market. These firms were for the most part under German 
management; it is said, in fact, that Englishmen find this 
particular trade repugnant to their tastes. The hide firms, 
however, did not as a rule confine themselves to that one 
line of business, but extended their activities in various 
directions, under the description of general export houses. 
Certain German firms, again, built up a somewhat close 
connection with mining industries, particularly those re- 
lating to manganese ore and mica. As regards the first of 
these minerals, it was the policy of the Government, even 
before the war, to exclude foreigners from the enjoyment 
of any direct concessions. But they could, and did, obtain 
a considerable interest by means of agreements with the 
holders of concessions. Other firms, again, were agents for 
the sale in India of commodities exported from Germany. 
Such, for example, were the houses in Bombay established 
for the sale of German dye-stuffs. There were also some 
score or so of persons, of German origin, some naturalized, 
others not, plying petty trades in various parts of India. 

Against all these representatives of German commercial 
interests the Indian Government took vigorous action at 
an early stage in the war. Their enactment on the subject, 
which appeared in November, 1974, gives them practically 
as'wide powers as the Government at home took only after 
the lapse of eighteen months. By that measure they made 
it illegal for any German, or other hostile alien, to carry on 
trade in India except under a licence, and subject to the 
conditions of that licence. 

As many as seventy-five firms were given licences which 
permitted them only to wind up their business; about forty 
others were closed down at once, liquidation proceedings 
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being unnecessary in their case; about eighty others, whose 
business served important British interests which could not 
otherwise be provided for, or which were considered to have 
very little capacity for mischief, were permitted to trade 
under control; the remainder, amounting to about fifty, 
which could be called hostile only in a very technical sense, 
were exempted altogether from control. 

It can confidently be asserted that every business concern 
in India which had, during the war or immediately before it, 
any German or other enemy subject concerned in its manage- 
ment or having considerable pecuniary interest therein, was 
brought under scrutiny, and its capacity for carrying on 
business in a manner detrimental to British interests was 
rigorously curtailed. 

Difficulties, however, arose in the practical application 
of the measures which the Government introduced for the 
suppression of enemy trading activities in India. One of 
the first of these difficulties lay in the peculiar way in which 
the liquidation of firms which were not permitted to trade 
any longer had to be carried out. In ordinary cases liquida- 
tion, however prolonged, proceeds towards a clearly defined 
end, and is as a rule resorted to only when a firm cannot 
meet its obligations. The liabilities being greater than the 
assets, the latter are (in theory at any rate) realized in full; 
and the claims of creditors are adjudicated according to a 
well-established procedure. 

The forced liquidation of enemy firms, however, presented 
few of the usual features. It was the exception, rather than 
the rule, to find their liabilities exceeding their assets. It 
was not the state of their internal affairs, but the exigencies 
of war, that called for their formal dissolution; and, being 
for the most part robust and healthy organisms, they took 
what seemed to some an unconscionable time in dying. It 
‘was no easy task to extinguish, for instance, the large import 
houses in Bombay, with their godowns full of goods indented 
for by the native dealers in the bazaar. To compel the 
distribution of these indent stocks before the regular sale 
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Seasons might have proved very embarrassing to the small 
shopkeepers. These importing houses, moreover, had very 
heavy credits outstanding, but owed little or nothing in 
India; and in their case particularly, therefore, purely com- 
mercial considerations had little to do with their liquidation. 
Special considerations, again, applied to the case of firms 
engaged in the import and sale of dyes. It was certainly 
in the public interest to dispose of these without undue delay. 
On the other hand, it was necessary to guard against the 
danger of the dyes being hastily sold to one or two specu- 
lative buyers intent on making a corner. But, apart from 
special difficulties arising in particular cases, the work of 
liquidation was complicated and retarded by the limitation 
which it was thought necessary to impose upon the extent 
to which it might be carried. Political considerations were 
the determining factor in this respect. Whatever may be 
the present attitude of the British Government towards 
enemy property (and it has no doubt been largely and very 
rightly modified by experience of the German methods of 
conducting warfare, and by a realization of the meaning of 
German commercial penetratidn), they were at the outset 
anxious to avoid any appearance of confiscation. In accor- 
dance with the spirit of this resolve, orders were issued 
restricting the realization of assets to an amount necessary 
to discharge liabilities in India only. After meeting these 
obligations, the balance of realized assets was to be kept 
in the Government Treasury, and used for Government pur- 
poses (including payment of the costs of liquidation), to be 
disposed of ultimately according to whatever policy might 
be adopted by the Home Government. There remained a 
balance of unrealized property belonging to the firms, in- 
cluding buildings, stock, and that somewhat intangible asset 
goodwill. What was to be done with these assets was by 
no means clear. To realize them, as far as they were sale- 
able, might put the firms to greater loss than had been 
intended. This consideration may be ridiculed now, perhaps, 
but it must be remembered that the original intention was 
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mot to destroy German business concerns in India, but 
merely to suspend their activities during the war. A further 
sale of assets was likely, moreover, to lead to an abandonment 
of the principle that only Indian liabilities were to be dis- 
charged. This was not, however, a difficult step, and it was 
soon taken. An order was issued directing that liabilities 
in allied countries were also to rank, and the realization of 
assets was proceeded with to raise the necessary funds. 
Liabilities in neutral countries have now, it is understood, 
been included, and a further contribution has thus been 
levied on these enemy firms. That a more thorough reduc- 
tion of enemy business interests in India was not under- 
taken at the outset has been frequently made the ground of 
attacks upon the Indian Government on a charge of undue 
tenderness towards the national enemy, and indifference to 
the importance of suppressing German trade. Critics who are 
inclined to be severe should, however, remember two things. 
First, that India was not behind hand in promulgating 
measures against hostile trading in the country. ‘The ordi- 
nance on the subject was issued in November, 1914; and 
when we consider the variety and complexity of the pro- 
blems confronting the Indian Government at the outbreak 
of the war, it will perhaps be conceded that in promptitude 
of action in this direction the Indian administration com- 
pares favourably with any other part of the British Empire. 
Delay, inseparable in any case from the suppression of 
numerous business concerns scattered over a vast country, 
undoubtedly occurred in the actual process of applying the 
law; and special causes, such as those which have been 
noticed above, tended still further to retard proceedings. 
Those who are disposed to charge the Indian authorities with 
being dilatory in the performance of this important duty 
would probably moderate their criticisms if they had leisure 
or inclination to look closely into the details of the task. 
Secondly, the Government deliberately waited for a lead 
from the commercial community before tightening their 
grasp on enemy trading concerns in India. In this they 
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showed their wisdom. However much it may as a rule be 
the duty of Governments to initiate policy, on this occasion, 
at any rate, no measures, however admirable in intention, 
could have been profitably undertaken without the clear 
and active co-operation of the commercial community. On 
them depended, and still depends, the success of all en- 
deavours to suspend, reduce, crush, or utterly obliterate the 
trade of the enemy in our midst. 

This can scarcely be too strongly insisted upon. In that 
great attempt to which popular opinion now urges the 
authorities in each quarter of the British Empire to address 
themselves—namely, the suppression of all German trading 
within our territories—the Government, whether of Great 
Britain, of the Dominions, or of India, can hope for no 
measure of success, would not even be justified in taking a 
single step, unless they are assured, not merely of the approval 
but of the active co-operation of business men of all classes. 

8. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE MAGNESITE MINES OF INDIA 
By C. H. B. Buriton 


Asa prelude to a dissertation on the Magnesite Mines of 
India—which are found at Salem, a place on the Madras 
Railway, 207 miles from Madras, and nearly midway 
between Madras on the East Coast and Calicut on the 
West—it is desirable to say something about the mineral 
concerned and its general uses. 

Magnesite is magnesium carbonate (MgCO,—otherwise 
MgOCO,)—<e., carbon dioxide combined with the oxide 
of magnesium. Magnesium itself is a very light metal 
whose atomic weight is 24°36 and specific gravity 1°75. 
The metal is widely distributed, and occurs in nature as 
a carbonate, a silicate, a sulphate, and a chloride. But 
as a metal ger se magnesium is not a natural element. It 
is manufactured by interfusing the chlorides of potassium 
(2KCl) and magnesium (MgCl) with fluorite (CaFl,), and 
carefully adding metallic sodium to the mixture. How- 
ever, we are not concerned with the metal itself, but with 
its oxide (MgO), or magnesia, which is obtained by cal- 
cining the carbonate, or magnesite, and thereby driving 
out the carbon dioxide (CO,). 

Magnesite is the result of evolution from dunite, a 
highly siliceous mineral characteristic of the Dun Mountain 
in New Zealand, whence it derives its name. This dunite 
decomposes into olivine and chromite ; and while chromite 
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segregates into nodules and veins, olivine decomposes into 
serpentine, which in due course passes into magnesite, as 
also into chalcedony and silica. A pure magnesite con- 
tains 47°6 per cent. MgO and 52-4 per cent. COs, but such 
perfection is rare. Anything over 95 per cent. of mag- 
nesium carbonate is considered high grade, and such a 
magnesite can be recognized by its very white appearance, 
not unlike chalk, but it is absolutely dissimilar to chalk in 
composition. The lower grades are yellowish, owing to 
the existence of certain impurities in excess. The impurities 
to be looked for are silica, alumina, iron oxide, manganese 
oxide, lime, combined water, sulphuric acid, and calcium 
carbonate. Of these silica generally predominates. Silica 
is harmless in moderation, unless the magnesia is to be 
used for refractory purposes; but lime in excess of 2 per 
cent. is objectionable, and the less there is of it the better. 

The following analysis may be taken as typical of Salem 
magnesite : 








Silica 2s ane ae 1°t7 per cent. 
Alumina .. Off yo» 
Manganese oxide . ve OOH go 
Lime ase wae nee o78 on 
Magnesium oxide ... oe 46°28 
Carbon dioxide... oe =§OIO 4, 
Combined water... ade, 1530) ot 
Sulphuric acid... we OOZ ony 
Magnesium carbonate ase (96°38) 4, os 
99°86 » on 


The absence of iron oxide and calcium carbonate should 
be noted, as also the excellent percentage of magnesium 
carbonate, which stamps the specimen analyzed as First 
Grade. 

Most of the impurities consist of insoluble matter, as 
will be observed; thus if we drive off the CQ, in sucha 
case as this, where the MgO and the CO; are approximately 
equal, the impurities which remain in the magnesia will be 
approximately doubled in percentage as compared with 
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what they were in the crude magnesite (MgOCO,). The 
specific gravity of the crude mineral varies from 3°0 to 3°06. 

Magnesia is produced by calcining magnesite in kilns, 
which should be gas-fired to obviate such discoloration 
as would ensue if the material were brought into contact 
with coal or wood fuel. 

There are two classes of magnesia produced, and each 
class requires a special kiln for its production. The kinds 
are (t) Lightly calcinced, or caustic magnesia, the product 
of magnesite burnt at a temperature of from 700° to goo" C., 
or at most 1000° C.; and (2) Dead-burnt, or shrunk magnesia, 
which requires a temperature of 1500° or 1700° C., accord- 
ing to whether the crude material contains over or under 
I per cent. of iron oxide (FeaO,) in its composition. In 
the Indian it is always well under unity, and generally so 
in the Greek ; but in the Austrian the percentage of iron 
oxide is considerably higher, which gives it the advantage 
of being brought from the crude to the dead-burnt condi- 
tion at the lower temperature of 1500° C., while having, 
however, less refractory power against heat, 

There is also an extra refractory magnesia which is 
produced by fusing magnesite in the electric are at 3000°C., 
and maintaining a current of 3500 ampéres at a pressure of 
65 volts. 

The purpose for which dead-burnt magnesia is used 
necessitates the employment of a highly refractory material, 
for this class of magnesia is used for the manufacture of 
firebricks and crucibles and the hearths and linings of basic 
furnaces. Its specific gravity is 3°5. 

Up to within the last three or four years the use of dead- 
burnt magnesia had been confined to Europe and America, 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Tata, of Bom- 
bay, who have erected furnaces at Kalimati, a demand for 
firebricks has arisen in India. 

The lightly-calcined (L.C.), or caustic magnesia, differs 
from D.B. and the fused material in the following respects: 
(1) The L.C. is plastic, ger se, and can be moulded into 
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shape under heavy pressure. The D.B. and the fused 
can be moulded only in combination with some plastic sub- 
stance. (2) The L.C. slakes with water as lime does, and 
it re-carbonates if left to atmospheric action for long; thus 
it has a tendency to increase in weight during a voyage 
from India to Europe. The D,B. and the fused will not 
absorb water or COs. The specific gravity of caustic mag- 
nesia is about 3°07. It is used for chemical purposes—eg., 
in the manufacture of Epsom salts, which can be produced 
by treating the material with sulphuric acid. But it is per- 
haps more especially used asacement. Very finely ground 
and co-mingled with magnesium chloride (MgCl,) in solu- 
tion, it makes the hardest-known cement. This magnesium 
oxychloride (MgOMgCh) mixture—which is sometimes 
called Sorel cement, from Stanislaus Sorel, who discovered 
it in 1853—combined with sawdust and with asbestos is 
used for floorings—e,g., the floors of some of the carriages 
in the underground railways—and the decks of ships ; com- 
bined with carborandum, for emery-wheels ; and with sand 
and comminuted marble for steps, copings, window-sills, 
and much work besides for which stone is usually requisi- 
tioned. In conjunction with different aggregates it has 
been used for millstones, and for the wheels of a hansom- 
cab. Its carrying-power is immense, as may be gathered 
from the following recipe for artificial stone, as manufactured 
in the U.S.A.: 


100 lbs. of beach sand ; 

ro lbs. of comminuted marble ; 

10 lbs. of Union cement (MgO) ; 

10 Ibs. of magnesium chloride “MgCl, 
in solution, 20° Baumé. 





Total 130 Ibs, 


This yields 1 cubic foot of moulded stone, the crushing- 
strength of which has been found to vary from about 7,200 
to over 21,500lbs. per square inch. A magnesium oxy- 
chloride combination will carry up to 20 parts by weight 
of sand to one part of the cement, and carrying four parts 
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of sand it is equal in strength to neat Portland cement of 
standard quality, both as regards tensile strength and 
resistance to crushing. 

Caustic magnesia is also cementitious, fer se, and mixed. 
with water only—instead of MgCl in solution—has, with 
three parts by measure of crude magnesite as an aggregate, 
been used successfully as a wall plaster. But, to insure 
reliability, the chloride is necessary, and it makes the 
cement very much stronger than a mere mixture with 
water can do, For instance, a briquette manufactured at 
Salem in 1914, composed of one part of L.C, finely ground 
and three parts of sifted sand mixed with a solution of 
MgCl, 18° Baumé, attained a tensile strength of 550 lbs. 
per square inch after exposure for three days in dry air; 
while a similar briquette, with the MgO mixed with water 
only, snapped at a tension of 55 lbs. per square inch, under 
the same conditions. However, the latter would have 
increased in strength in the course of time, whereas an 
oxychloride cement sets hard in thirty-six hours, and 
attains its maximum strength in a week. 

With this summary of the properties of magnesite, the 
way may be considered paved for an introduction to the 
mines where the Indian magnesite deposits occur. 

The Salem Magnesite Mines are alluded to in this paper 
as the Indian Magnesite Mines advisedly, because it is 
believed that there are no other magnesite mines in India. 
‘There are several small deposits of magnesite in Mysore, 
but, these being isolated from suitable communications and 
from each other, it is doubtful whether it would pay to 
work them, Elsewhere in the world magnesite is found 
in Greece, Macedonia, Styria, Silesia, Russia, Asia Minor, 
Australia, the Transvaal, California, Quebec, and Venezuela. 
However, India and Greece dominate the market outside 
the Central Empires, though before the war the Austrian 
mineral was used considerably in America, where there is 
always a demand for the dead-burnt material, which could 
be supplied from Styria without difficulty owing to the 
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comparative ease with which its impregnation with iron 
oxide enabled it to be manufactured. 

The Manager's Bungalow—speaking of the Indian 
Magnesite Mines—is situated alongside the Madras Railway, 
about a mile and a half to the north of Salem Station, and 
the mines are connected with the main line by a special 
siding. The deposits themselves cover an area of about 
2,000 acres of Government and Jaghirdar land on the east 
and west sides of the main line ; but those on the west side 
have scarcely been touched. Practically all the present work- 
ings are to the east of the railway, and they extend, with an 
interval of a couple of miles, to a place called Karapur, four 
miles distant. Karapur is the most prolific part of the 
concession that has yet been mined, and it pays to work at 
Karapur, although the magnesite has to be brought to the 
siding, or the kilns adjacent thereto, in bullock-carts. The 
bungalow, offices, siding, kilns, stores, sorting-sheds, etc., 
which are all conveniently close to one another, are con- 
nected with the main road to Salem—four miles away—by 
a private branch road three-quarters of a mile long. There 
is a moderately good public road, which passes through 
Salem, to the foot of the Sheveroy Hills, which is reached 
in seven miles, and an excellent ghat road, 13 miles long, 
all the way up to Yercand, the hill station, which is some 
4,500 feet above sea level. The highest point of the 
Sheveroys is the Sheveroyen, which is over 5,000 feet. 
However, the Shéveroys have no connection with the 
magnesite deposits ; they just afford a pleasant change of 
climate after a spell on the plains below. The magnesite 
occurs in hillocks varying from 50 to 100 feet above the 
plain, and also to a minor extent in the plain itself. These 
little hills are locally known as the “ Chalk Hills” because 
of the remarkably white appearance of the outcrops of 
magnesite on the surface, though anything more remote 
from magnesite than chalk—which is of course pure 
carbonate of lime—cannot be conceived. The hills are 
very free from vegetation, for vegetation does not exist in 
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close association with extensive quantities of magnesite. 
There is everywhere a considerable dunite formation, and 
streaks of serpentine are here and there apparent. In 
about the year 1826 Dr. Macleod brought the existence of 
these deposits to the notice of the East India Company, 
and he obtained an honorarium for his researches on the 
value of magnesia as a cement, which he used for repairing 
the counterscarp of the moat of Fort St. George. In later 
times—though still many years ago——Captain, afterwards 
Sir Arthur, Cotton, one of India’s most illustrious engineers, 
whose name is indelibly:associated with the Lower Godavari 
Anicut, recognized the importance of magnesia as a cement, 
although he can scarcely have had a knowledge of the 
Properties of magnesium chloride, for he had constructed 
his magnum opus some years before Sorel made his great 
discovery ; so it is unlikely that he can have received much 
support from his Government. But if, as is the case, the 
India of the present day, with Sorel's discovery before her 
eyes, with magnesite obtainable within her borders, with 
magnesium chloride procurable from the bitterns which 
remain in her very salt-pans after the salt has been crystal- 
lized out, allows nearly the whole output of one of her most 
important minerals to be exported to other countries who 
pay enormous freights to get it, how is it to be expected 
that the India of Cotton’s day can have been burdened with 
less apathy than that which still prevails in the East? 

It may be asked, if magnesium chloride in solution is so 
important for the manufacture of a reliable magnesia cement, 
how is it that Macleod, who was engaged on his researches 
over a quarter of a century before the oxychloride cement 
discovered, did without it? The answer is this, Macleod, 
when repairing the counterscarp of Fort St. George, is 
likely to have mixed his magnesia, previously ground, with 
sea-water ; and, as sea-water would have given him his 
MgCl, he unwittingly used magnesium chloride in his 
mixture twenty-six years before the effect of such a com- 
bination became known. 
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The Salem magnesite deposits must have lain dormant 
for upwards of three-quarters of a century after the 
evanescent interest awakened in them by Dr. Macleod and 
Sir Arthur Cotton, and dormant they might have remained 
to this day but for the enterprise of Mr. Henry Gribble 
Turner, of Staplegrove Manor, Somerset, who, after 
retiring from the I.C.S. over twenty-six years ago, has 
devoted himself to developing the resources of India. It 
was Mr, Turner who obtained a concession to open out the 
Salem deposits as a mining concern, and it is under the 
auspices of this gentleman that they are now being worked 
as such. However, this is but one of several enterprises 
with which Mr. Turner has been connected. He was the 
sole promoter of the East Coast Railway from Madras to 
Calcutta. He created the Vizianagaram Manganese Mining 
Company, and despatched from Vizag Port the first shipload 
of manganese that ever left India. He afterwards, in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Glass, a former Chief 
Engineer of the Central Provinces, formed the first, and 
the most important of the manganese mining com- 
panies of the Central Provinces. It is to Mr, Turner 
that the great planting estates of North Travancore owe 
their inception. And in days to come, when there is a 
harbour at Vizag Port, and there are railways from 
Vizagapatam to Raipur and to Jagdalpur, the inhabitants of 
Vizagapatam district will, it is hoped, remember that they 
are largely indebted to the push and energy of one man, 
their old collector, for the construction of these works when 
they are carried out. 

As regards the particular enterprise under treatment, 
the Salem magnesite occurs in blocks, strata, veins, and 
outcrops. The outcrops of the mineral are generally harder 
than the parts of the strata which are covered up. But 
there is sometimes an exception to this rule—e.g., there is a 
notable exception in the case of a stratum at Karapur, 
which is four feet thick, and so hard that an output from it 
can only be obtained by a great deal of blasting. Speaking 
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of the deposit generally; the magnesite when quarried 
comes out in various sizes—from lumps doubie the size of 
a man’s fist, known as “lump crude,” down to smaller 
pieces no larger than an apple, or even a walnut, known 
as “smalls.” All lump crude, to which may be added 
30 per cent. of smalls, can be used for calcination in the 
kilns ; and all smalls are in demand for chemical purposes. 

Everywhere, the mining, or—speaking more accurately 
—the quarrying, is in open cast, the cuttings being forty 
feet sheer, or more in places, and the proportion of magne- 
site taken out in development may be about 15 per cent. 
of the ‘deads” removed The deads are loaded on to side- 
tip steel trucks, and conveyed by tram lines from the cut- 
tings to the dumps, where this refuse is deposited. The 
magnesite, before being arranged for measurement, is 
denuded of all earthy matter by hand, preparatory to being 
stacked in rectangular masses 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches high. 
‘These masses of crude are drawn on to the extent required 
for exportation to Europe, and for use by certain firms in 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. What is not required for 
these purposes is calcined in the kilns. Practically the 
whole of the magnesite—crude and caicined—is railed to 
Madras, where it is put on board. No magnesite is shipped 
from the West Coast. 

Krins.— There is no dead-burning done at Salem. Some 
years back an attempt was made to dead-burn the crude ina 
coal-fed Schneider kiln; but after some 60 tons had been 
produced, the temperature of 1700° C. was too much for 
the firebricks, for, though of magnesite, they were hand- 
moulded bricks. Magnesite bricks should be moulded 
under heavy pressure, and burnt at a high temperature to 
insure infusibility. Firebricks may also be of fire-clay or 
of silica, but for calcining magnesite, which is a basic sub- 
stance, silica bricks should be avoided, for silica is an acid 
substance, and, as such, will disintegrate if brought into 
contact with a basic refractory under great heat. 

As regards light calcination, this was at first effected by 
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burning the crude magnesite in bottle-kilns fed by wood 
fuel. But as, owing to discoloration by the ash, the pro- 
duct did not come out absolutely white, it was found neces- 
sary to erect gas-fired kilns to get rid of this objection. 

The first of these was a solitary shaft-kiln, built by Mr. 
Peiniger, a Continental expert on magnesite and kilns. 
This gentleman was a German by birth and an Austrian 
by domicile, and therefore, if alive, an enemy from either 
point of view; but, of course, it is impossible to say what 
has become of him. The magnesite for this kiln is hoisted 
up by a pulley and thrown down from the top through the 
shaft. ‘There are receptacles in the masonry itself for the 
admission of air and the generation of coal-produced gas, 
and the air and the gas are passed through separate con- 
duits to a combustion chamber, where they intermingle. 
The whole arrangement is compact and quite satisfactory. 
It takes on the average about 2°10 tons of crude magnesite 
to produce one ton of L.C. magnesia in this kiln. The 
CO, driven off is unavoidably lost altogether—which is a 
pity. In the U.S.A., magnesite is calcined for the sake of 
the COs, which is caught in cylinders and used for the 
manufacture of soda-water, while the resultant magnesia is 
treated as a by-product and sold to the makers of firebricks. 
The consumption of coal expended in the production of the 
gas-fuel may be taken as one-fifth of a ton to every ton of 
L.C. produced. This kiln has an outlet of 250 tons per 
mensem. 

To meet the enhanced demand for calcined magnesite, 
Mr. Peiniger was next entrusted with the construction of a 
group of three kilns for light calcination—a work which in- 
cluded a boiler to serve a 20-brake H.P. steam-engine, by 
which a revolving coal-fed gas generator is worked through 
the agency of shafting. This expensive combination was 
completed early in 1910, There is a main external conduit to 
convey the gas from the generator to the kilns, and another 
conduit for the air, which is forced by a fan through this 
independent conduit and distributed—as is the gas—to 
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each kiln separately, there to combine in a combustion 
chamber. 

Owing to the great heat developed in the generator, 
which tends to fuse the bell that regulates the coal supply— 
it has, in point of fact, fused one bell—it is not found con- 
venient to work more than two kilns of the group at the 
same time. However, a good deal of spare power is made 
use of by driving a grinding-mill. 

The kilns are loaded from above with magnesite, which 
is railed to them at the necessary level, thus all direct 
hoisting is avoided. It takes about twenty-four hours for 
the material to pass through the kiln and two hours through 
the zone of greatest heat, when the carbon dioxide is 
driven off. The maximum temperature ever attained is 
1000° C, ; but it is generally reckoned at from 700° to goo” C. 
The purer the magnesium carbonate, the higher the 
temperature required. 

In any kiln of this group a ton of L.C. is produced at a 
general expenditure of 2-3 tons of crude magnesite. And 
the consumption of coal is o’o7 tons in the boiler and 0°23 
tons in the generator—total 0-3 tons of coal to every ton of 
L.C. produced. Two kilns working simultaneously have 
an output of 400 tonsa month. The magnesia is sold in 
the lump and also ground, according to buyers’ require- 
ments. The lump is in demand for chemical works. It is 
also used for the manufacture of firebricks in lieu of dead- 
burnt, which is very difficult to get, if not altogether 
unobtainable. Of course the acceptance of L.C, for D.B. 
entails recalcination on the part of the manufacturers; but 
they put up with this rather than do without the material 
altogether—especially in these days when basic furnaces 
are in great request for the output of munitions of war. The 
ground magnesia, in combination with magnesium chloride 
in solution, is used for floorings as mentioned above. It is 
necessary to sort all caustic magnesia soon after production, 
for a considerable portion of it will be found to be under- 
burnt on coming out of the kiln,.owing to the magnesite 
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being entirely, or almost entirely, free from iron oxide. 
Where the iron oxide figures as one of the salient impurities, 
as in the case of the Styrian magnesite, the difficulty 
is to guard against overburning. So much of the caustic 
magnesia as has to be ground is passed between two 
4 feet 6 inches diameter mill stones laid horizontally, of 
which the lower one revolves. These stones grind the 
material fine enough to leave considerably less than a 
3 per cent, residue on an 120-mesh sieve, and an output of 
half a ton per hour is derivable from one pair. 

Lump L.C. is packed in single bags, and ground L,C. in 
double bags—or occasionally casks—for exportation. The 
crude magnesite is exported in bulk. 

A gold medal was awarded for Salem magnesite at the 
St. Louis Exposition of 1904; at the Franco-British (Paris) 
Exposition of 1908 ; and at the San Francisco in 1915. 

There are approximately 1,700 coolies employed regularly 
on the works, and arrangements have been made to increase 
this number by building lines for some of the criminal 
classes for whom the Madras Government want to find 
employment. 

Although India is an agricultural country, it has vast 
mineral resources, many of which remain to be developed, 
Even in Bundelkhand—which, as Mr. Henry Marsh told 
us in a paper read under the auspices of the East India 
Association last May, is dependent entirely on agriculture, 
and is now well watered, thanks to Mr. Marsh himself— 
there are deposits of iron ore, diamonds (in Panna), and 
copper. It might materially contribute to the welfare of 
Bundelkhand if operations in that region were extended 
to the development of its mineral wealth, as, in point of 
fact, the manganese industry has contributed, and still 
contributes, to the welfare of the Central Provinces. At the 
different mines owned by the Central Provinces Prospecting 
Syndicate alone no less than 6,000 coolies obtain regular 
employment all the year round. And there are, besides, 
other mines in the Central Provinces where much labour is 
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employed. The manganese mines in Vizianagram locality 
represent another case in point. Again, there are the 
Kolar gold-fields, and various mines in Mysore which 
benefit the Province enormously. And now we hear of the 
wolfram boom in Burma. But such operations as these 
are the outcome of private enterprise. In developing the 
innate resources of India public enterprise is practically 
confined to agriculture, to which end vast sums have been 
spent (and advantageously spent) on the construction of 
magnificent works of irrigation, Perhaps the time has 
arrived for the hidden treasures of the land to be con- 
sidered, and if the welfare of the people of India is to be 
insured to the fullest extent the mineral resources, as well 
as the irrigation resources, should be exploited to the 
fullest extent. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


Ar a meeting of the East India Association held at Caxton Mall, 
Westmunster, SW, on Tuesday, October 17, 1916, a paper was read 
by Mr C H B Burlton, entitled “The Magnesite Mines of India” 
Sir J D Rees, nert, cvo, MP, was im the chair The fol 
lowmg among others were present Sir Arundel T Arundel, 
«esi, Sr G Forbes, xcs1, Sir Murray Hammuch, xcs, 
crt, Sir Wilham Duke, xc1z, Sir Walham Ovens Clark, Lady 
Hay Currie, Lieut-Colonel S H Godfrey, crr, Lieut ~Colonel 
Gaulter, Mr C E Buckland, crc, Mr N C Sen, Mr W Cold- 
stream, Mr Carkeet James, Mr E Benedict, Mr R E Ellis, Mr 
Willock, Mr M 11 Kedevai, Mr Abmad Salach Dm, Mr F H 
Brown, Mr I S Hay, Mt J Khanna, Mr C F Tufnell, Rev R 
Evans Mills, Mr A Bruce-Joy, Mr J S Thornton, Miss Dunder- 
dale, Mr and Mrs H C West, Mr G V Utamsing, Mr H R 
Cook, Mrs Marshall, Mrs Johnstone, Mrs Burlton, Miss Burlton, 
Mrs Coils, Mr Edwardes, Mr H G Turner, Mr R Walton, Mr 
4K Mathua, Syed Erfan A, Mr B R Ambedkar, Mr Jordan 
Adams, Mrs Salwey, Mrs Salwey-White, Mrs Dams, Mrs Nash, 
Miss Goie-Langton, Rev W L Broadbent, Mrs White, Mr J 
Lee-Warner, and Mr J B Pennington, acting Hon Secretary 
‘The Cuarrmaw Ladies and gentlemen, if I have any disqualifi- 
cations for occupying this chiir—and I am sure I have many—the 
chief 1s that I know nothing about magnesite, let me own up at 
once But I have one qualification, and that 1s that, having suffered 
under many chairmen myself, and having often occupied the posi- 
tion to-day occupied by my fiend Mr Burlton, I realize that you 
have come here to listen to him and not to me, therefore I only 
propose to say a few words on the importance of this subject at 
the present time We have an Industnal Commussion now per- 
ambulating India, with the mtention of findmg out and developmg 
new industnes We have a new Viceroy, who has just made the 
speech of a man after my own heart, in which he has dwelt upon 
the industrial development of Ind:a rather than upon so-called 
political ambitions [ think all present will agree with me that 
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industrial development is what India wants, and that nothing can 
be of more importance than the question of the export thence of 
raw materials, That is a question which this Industrial Commis- 
sion will discuss and which the Imperial Commission will have to 
consider, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Asquith that India will be represented on the latter 
body, and it is the business of some of us to see that she is ade- 
quately represented. 

Now Mr. Burlton himself, whom I have had the pleasure of 
knowing for a great many years, is one of those Cooper's Hill 
‘engineers who have gone to India to cover it with great works, 
those great works which are perhaps the chief monument of our 
rule in that country; and he has been associated, and is now asso- 
ciated, and particularly in regard to this chemical substance, this 
raw product, which is the subject of the lecture, with Mr. Henry 
Gribble Turner, than whom I think no living man has done more to 
develop the industrial resources of India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Turner is one of those rare individuals who, although he has been 
an official, has retained that power of initiative which an official 
career, if it does not strangle, at any rate does not tend to develop. 
He is the kind of man who, if he sees a range of mountains, wonders 
what will grow there and proceeds to grow it; if he travels in a 
district he wonders what is in the ground, and if there is anything 
there he gets it out. He is the man who obtained the concession 
for this magnesite. He is the man who has introduced the man- 
@anese industry into Southern and Central India, so important for 
munitions at the present moment, and indeed at all times; and, 
thinking that all raw products required railways to carry them, it 
was his fertile mind which conceived the idea of the East Coast 
Railway, with its branches, and it is he who has done so much now 
to develop India and actually to discover and to develop this present 
industry about which Mr. Burlton will tell us to-day. 

Lest I should offend in a way in which, I assure you, as I told you 
when I began, I never do offend, 1 will not say another word, but 
will now cali upon Mr. Burlton to give us his lecture. 

The Lecturer delivered his lecture illustrated by photographs, 
and at the close added that he hoped that steps would be taken by 
the medical authorities to deal with a disease called hook-worm. 

The Cuarrman: Ladies and gentlemen, we have had a most inter- 
esting lecture from Mr. Burlton—I am sure you will all agree. A 
good deal of it was rather above me, but where he came off his 
scientific perch and came down to the intellectual level of those who 
are scientifically uninformed, I myself picked up a great deal of 
information, and I have no doubt others present did, if there are 
eny of you who are as wanting in scientific knowledge as I am. It 
is extremely interesting to learn that magnesite is used for the 
floors of railway carriages and the decks of ships, and from those 
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purposes condescends to be used for the making of Epsom salts, 
and also of emery boards for the nice trmmmg of damty nails 
That 1s a very wide area of usefulness, and I should think few scien- 
tific substances can beat it I think myself, now that it 1s all over, 
that Mr Burlton was distinctly out of order in talking about the 
hook worm, because there 15 no connection between the hook- 
worm and the magnesite, uniess it be that the labowers at the 
magnesite mines haye not got it and as they have not got it, I hope 
he will be able to succeed in keeping 1t away from them as long as 
those mines exist’ The pictures that Mt Burlton showed you, 
those barren-looking distnets which he marked out with his pointer, 
whuch he wields as accurately as he does a shot gun (and that means 
a great deal, I can tell you), are bemy made at present to blossom 
Sihe the rose, owing to the enterprise of Mt 1] G Turner You 
do not see the 1ose It 15 an industital rose, but of mote value 
tovally than 1f st were the fresh, fiagiant, and dew drenched 10se 
of Sharon 

T made a few remarhs before, consequently I do not mean to 
trespass on you attention by repeating them, or addme much to 
them, but I think I should say, with reference to the concluding 
remarks m Mr Burlton’s printed paper, that 1t does seem of the 
utmost smportance that the assistance of Government should be 
mvoked for the development of new mdustiies hke this Mr 
Burlton referred to the tea industry, which, of course, has created 
modern Assam, and to the Kolar gold mines, which have been the 
saving of part of Malabar and Mysoie He also referred to wolf 
tam [1emember when we were all looking for wolfram in Saxony 
I hope we shall never do that again, and that we shall get it all 
from Burmah Then, we know what happened m Tiavancose, 
where the deposits of monazste whuch are very useful for the pur 
pose of making incandescent mantles and foi many other scientific 
purposes were nominally possessed by an Knghsh company, the 
whole capital of which was held by Germans Now we want the 
Government to come in verv strongly, and to make that sort of 
thing impossible, and to ass15' real Biitish enterprise for the pro 
duction of raw products like this magnesite, and } hope, Sir 
Arundel, that your Society will think proper to send a copy of the 
proceedings of this day to Sir Thomas Holland, who 1s conducting 
the industrial survey of India, so that he may know what has hap- 
pened here and may take it into account I will give a copy to the 
Secretary of State, and could dispose with advantage of three copies 
if kindly supplied 

Mr Burlton said that I had taken the wind out of his sails by 
making a few remarks about our frend Mr Henry Gribble Turner 
Well, I do not thmk I did Ali honour to Mr Turner It 15 he 
who has made this Salem desert blossom hhe a rose It is Mr 
Turner’s enterprise that has set this industry upon its satisfactory 
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footing It was a great gratification to me to learn that as he 13 
exceptional in his initiative and in the services that he has rendered 
to India, so he 1s also exceptional in having honour m his own 
country, and that the other day, when he went to Vizagapatam, 
the mbhabstants rose like one man and called bim blessed, and pre- 
sented lum with an address, which he must have been very proud 
to 1ecerve, and upon the receipt of which I am sure we all heartily 
congratulate him 

I could go on talking for some time, but I will not, and I will now 
call upon any gentleman present, who desires to do so, to speak on 
the subject of the lecture According to the rules of this Society, 
speakers are asked to hand up their cards and not to speak for 
more than ten minutes but before receiving any card I am sure 
you would ail hke to hear Mr Turner, if he will kindly make a few 
remarks upon the lecture 

Mr Henry Grisste Turntr, who was received with applause, 
said that he had been asked by several people to state how 1t was 
he had obtained his knowledge of the magnesite deposits in Salem 
"Lhe answer was that he found the knowledge ma tibrary He was 
reading once in the library of the Madias Club the proceedings of 
2 very well known institution, and amongst those he suddenly came 
across a description of the magnesite deposits m Salem There 
upon he went into the matter, and went down to Salem and saw 
the deposits, and obtaimed concessions of them from the Govern 
ment and from several other proprictois there Having got those 
concessions, he went very nearly all over the world to find out 
whether they were of any advantage One of the frst places that 
he went to was the Sorbonne at Paris, and the Professor there 
sad “Your stuff looks very good, but I do not think it 1s, how 
ever, I will try it” He put st into an electnc furmace and turned 
on hia current and said “ Now, sir, you will see that your magnesite 
will disappear” After the current had been an for some time the 
Professor looked again into the receptacle and said “By George! 
it has not disappeared, there 1t1s” When the Professor was asked 
for the reason of this he said that 1t was because of its great purity, 
he said it was the purest magnesite he had ever had anything to do 
with After that the speaker went to some fishing in Norway, and 
adyacent to the fishing was a very fine waterfall He harnessed 
the waterfall, and got some of the magnesite from India and put 
at up there under the electric arc which was generated by the water- 
fall There again the magnesite exhibited its extraordimary re 
fractory qualities The speaker then took it over to New York 
and showed it to Mr Edison, who said that he had been practising 
with magnesite all his life, and had never seen any which stood such 
a Ingh temperature as that which had been given to him as coming 
from India Afterwards the speaker went down to Chester, where 
they umported the magnesite from Styna, and, as the Lecturer had 
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told them, they got the carbon dioxide out, which they used for 
manufacturmg soda-water, and the residue they tuned into bricks 
After that the speaker travelled to a great many places and ex- 
hibited magnesite, and in San Francisco, where he was last year, 
he exhibited both manganese and magnesite, and was awarded a 
gold medal He wrote and said he was very much obliged to hear 
that they had given him a gold medal, and was quite prepared to 
receive it whenever they would send it on They sad “No, we 
have said your stuff 1s worth a gold medal If you want a gold 
medal you will have to pay for 1t yourself” That was so with all 
exhibitions, whenever they gave a gold medal they sad “We 
mean it 1s worth a gold medal, but 1f you want one you must go 
and buy it yourself” Ihe speaker said he would not extol lus own 
merits, because they had been sufhciently extolled by the Chan man 
and the Lecture: but m conclusion he would say that he had been 
in business for twenty six years, ever since he left the Indian Crvil 
Service, and had profited, not on his own merits, but owing to the 
mertts of the men who had been associated with him 

‘Lhe magnesite business 13 now im the hands of the Magnesite 
Syndicate, Ltd, whose office 15 at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London The managing duector 1s Mr H H Davis, a 
yentleman of great chemical and business attamments Other 
directors are M1 Burlton, whose lecture we have just heard, and 
Mr Russell, who has had gieat local knowledge of the deposits 
and has hngual connections with counties in Europe and South 
“america which enable us to do business in those connections But 
what we want 15 markets in India and the East, and we look to the 
India Office to affoid us facilities for pushing the busimess in those 

arts 
is The Coarrman As no other speaker wishes to address the meet 
mg on the subject of the lecture, and nobody has offered any 
criticism thereon, there 1s nothing to which the lecturer can reply 

Sir Aruvpre T Arunprt, KCI, rose to propose 4 hearty vote 
of thanks to M1 Buriton for his lecture, which was full of snforma- 
tion of an extiemely tecondite hind, and they were much indebted 
to him for the trouble he had taken in preparing 1t The speaker 
wished also to include in the vote of thanks Sir John Rees for his 
kindness in taking the chair He would also like to associate him- 
self with the remarks which had been made with regard to the 
value of Mr Turnet’s services to India as a pioneer of industry 
Years ago the speaker had an opportunity of urging that particular 
view when he was up 1m the north of India The details of what 
Mr Turner had done had been mentioned both by the Chairman 
and by the Lecturer He also entirely concurred with what Sir 
John Rees had said of the value of the Industrial Commussion which 
‘was now in India under the extremely able chasrmanship of Sir 
Thomas Holtand, who formerly held with exceptional abihty and 
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distinction the headship of the Department of Geological Survey 
in India. 

Mr. Pennincron said that he had very much pleasure in second- 
ing the votes of thanks to the Chairman and the Lecturer in the 
unfortunate absence of the Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. Burtton: Gentlemen, I thank you very much for your kind 
reception of my paper. 

The Cuarnman: Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind vote of 
thanks. 
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PICTURES FROM RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME 
THE ST. ISAAC'S CATHEDRAL OF PETROGRAD 


By Sonta E, Howe. 


Nor crowded in, like St. Paul’s, not far away from the centre 
of the city, like St. Peter’s, but in the centre and yet standing 
on a free and open space, alone by itself—thus the visitor to 
Petrograd beholds the great cathedral of St. Isaac’s. Itisa 
beautiful building, in its perfect proportions, with its granite 
pillars, its relief carvings, the giant angels in the corners of 
the roof, the gilded cupolas and the fine dome, all strike the 
onlooker as beautiful and noble. Within the cathedral 
there is beauty and wealth, and an air of solemnity reigns 
even at times when no service is being celebrated. Even 
the idle sightseer treads softly as he enters the lofty church, 
for it is essentially a place to pray in, not merely to admire 
men’s skill and art. There are the wonderful pillars of 
lapis-lazuli and of malachite, and the emsemd/e of gilt and 
blue and green gives a very vivid living impression, The 
large pictures between the pillars, behind which form the 
sanctuary screen, are all in mosaic, as indeed every other 
picture in this church. The original paintings have been 
replaced by mosaics, and the academician who carefully 
added piece to piece felt content in doing his work, for “ was 
it not for eternity” ? 

It is on Saturday evenings that the most perfect music 
is rendered in St. Isaac’s, and evensong attracts not merely 
worshippers, but many lovers of music. There were, how- 
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ever, not many people there when I visited the cathedral 
on a Saturday evening, but those who were there had come 
to pray. Hearts are sad and heavy at present, and the 
dear ones out at the front must be entrusted to the protec- 
tien of the Lord. Many wax tapers are burning before the 
holy ikons, each candle representing the prayer of some 
loving soul. I have seen them pray—mothers, sweethearts 
and wives—have seen their lips move, and their breasts 
heave in earnest pleading. The almost passionate way in 
which the one or the other signed herself with the sign of 
the cross, or prostrated herself, told of anguish—anguish 
hardly endurable. Oh! the war and its terrible sacrifices 
of life. “For men must fight and women must weep” 
seems to be the motto of the present day. But they are 
worthy of their men in bravery ; and if the Russian women 
weep, when pouring their hearts out before God, they also 
take their share in the brunt of the battle. It is they who 
work on the fields and gather in the harvests, and who fill 
the places vacated by their men-folk. It is the Soldatka, 
the soldier's wife, who has to keep things going while her 
man is out in far-away Khranzia, as they call France, or on 
the North-West or the distant Caucasian front. I have 
seen not only women come and pray in St. Isaac’s, but 
officers and men, Cossacks and infantry, sailors and airmen, 
They come to plead in prayer even at times when there is 
no service. There is no false shame about them; and not 
in crowds, but individually they come up to the sacred 
image, prostrate themselves before it, kiss it, or merely put 
the wax taper into the large candelabra. I have also seen 
soldiers from the distant parts of the Empire walk quietly 
about, awed by the beauty and grandeur of the cathedral, 
and studying its beautiful pictures. Solemnity and reality, 
these are the two impressions the visitor to St. Isaac's 
takes away with him. 
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ARMENIA’S LULLABY* 
By Arcuac TcHosanian 


Tnov sittest at the crossing of the ways; 

The snow upon thy tresses falls and stays ; 
The wounds are festering that cover thee ; 
Thy blood-shot eyes are like a crimson sea. 


What evil Fate hath woven thus thy thread ? 
Who, seeing thee thus prostrate, would have said 
That thou wast once a maiden fair and bright-— 
A maid with conquering eyes of shining light? 
* * * * * 
The brigands of the world all longed for thee, 
And thou wast sought by many an enemy. 
Long did’st thou fight and spurn them, till, at length, 
They laid thee on the ground, shorn of thy strength. 


Thy soul was fertile, virtuous and mild, 

Amidst destruction’s powers, fierce and wild; 

And thou hast caused new germs to come to birth— 
Thy fingers called forth beauty from the earth, 


For thou wast Anahit, the peaceful-eyed, 

The Golden Mother, brilliant in thy pride. 

Thy bosom poured forth plenty ; light thine eyes ; 

Sweet lips thou hads’t—hands that could all devise. 
* * * * * 

How brave thou wast, how lovely in thy pain! 

Beneath thy woes how bright thou did’st remain! 

How did’st thou break thy yokes and bondage sore! 

How oft from death did’st thou arise once more! 


* ‘Translated from the Armenian by Zabelle C. Boyajian. 
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Armenia's Lullaby 
Thine eyes for light and knowledge ever yearned ; 
Thy daring mind still to the New World turned. 
For centuries unaided thou did’st strive 
Asia’s wild hordes back to their source to drive. 


The torrent grew, and felled thee with its might— 
Quenched with its waves thy flame that shone so bright; 
There, in the darkness, soiled with many a stain, 
Fallen, but living still, thou did’st remain. 


At night the cross on many an ancient tomb 

‘Would seem to live and move, while through the gloom 
The heroes of Mount Ararat would shine, 

Their eyes aflame with fire and wrath divine. 


And distant drum-beats sounded in the air ; 
Then, trembling, thou didst turn awhile to hear, 
And gazed upon the mountains wistfully ; 

But dull and frosty silence answered thee. 


And one day, in an agony of pain, 

A cry of anguish thou could’st not restrain — 
The world was deaf to thee, and thou wast left, 
To Savage Force, of all thy hopes bereft. 


Among the burning flames wild spirits leapt ; 

They seared thy heart, tore out thine eyes that wept. 
And thou wast driven forth beneath the blast— 
Naked upon the blood and ashes cast. 


Thou sittest now, a spectre wan and white. 

Ruin and desolation mark thy plight ; 

Thy fearful wounds the icy blizzard stings, 

And from thy blue-cold bosom blood-drops wrings. 


Thou weepest, swaying slowly to and fro, 
Crooning a gentle lullaby and low, 

To lull thy sons—some fallen by thy side, 
Some to the winds of heaven scattered wide. 
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To all those lives cut short a lullaby ; 

To those bright eyes, that now in darkness lie ; 
To those who live, and are in suffering still— 
Who exiled roam, or loathsome dungeons fill. 


Enough, enough ; that lullaby is death. 

Enough ; for other songs we need our breath! 
Revenge and hope from hence our songs shall fill— 
Songs that shall reach the dead, and make them thrill! 


Enough of grief; look up, and weep no more. 
Suffering is blessed; noble, though 'tis sore ; 
The sacrifice beneath the cross is great, 

And morn is woven in the night of fate. 


They that did wrong thee, and thy children slay, 
Like dust shall disappear, and melt away. 

And from the ashes thou shalt rise once more, 
Chastened by sorrow, brighter than before. 


Weep not, thy wind-tossed tresses al} unbound ; 
Weep not, thy piteous head bowed to the ground. 
Know thou thyself; collect thy strength dispelled— 
Enough the stranger’s house thou hast upheld! 


To our dead brothers peaceful sleep, and sound, 
Arise and bless us; spread thy wings around— 
Thy mighty wings, and let our life and soul 

Be offered thee : thyself our only goal 


Triumphant from the ashes thou shalt rise ; 

Like radiant stars shal! shine with light thine eyes ; 
Thy wounds shall turn to roses, sweet and fair ; 
Light shall stream forth from thy long, snowy hair. 


Then shalt thou at the crossing of the ways, 
Shatter the might that tyranny displays! 
Arise! thy mighty travail life shall give. 

© Mother, in thy womb a world doth live! 


THE HISTORIC ISOLATION OF RUSSIA 
By A. Francis STEvAKT 


To understand Russia and to understand why it has been 
in the past and is to a great extent in the present so 
different from the rest of Europe one must study its history. 
There one finds the reason for the difference, the causes of 
its isolation, its different social system, its autocratic rule, 
and it is these causes which we will now try to consider, 
Let us divide this consideration into five heads: (1) The 
early Byzantine civilization and (2) autocracy; (3) the 
Tatar conquest; (4) the isolation of Russia; and (5) serf- 
age; and regard them one by one and then together, 
and we will then see how Russia has been cut off from the 
‘West, and how she has hardly yet been entirely joined on 
to it. 

When the Varangian princes, the Northmen, Rurik, his 
brothers and his near kin, settled themselves among the 
Slav tribes of the north of Russia in the ninth century they 
were still pagans. They adopted the nature worship of 
those round them ; worshipped Perun, the god of thunder, 
and other Slav gods during their turbulent and spacious 
lives. It was St. Olga, the wife of Rurik’s son Igor, when 
“her thirst for vengeance was at last satisfied,” who turned 
“her thoughts to religion, and was the first Russian princess 
to embrace Christianity,” which she did by being baptized 
in the church of St. Sophia at Byzantium, a.v. 957. This 
was the first step towards the long separation of Russia 
from the West, and the link once formed with Byzantium 
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‘was made much closer by the conversion of her grandson 
Vladimir, He became sole ruler of Russia, with Kiev as 
his capital, and, after flirting with Islam and Judaism, 
having sent an embassy to inquire into the Christian 
religion as practised at Byzantium and received an ecstatic 
reply, became a Christian also, and having married the 
Greek Princess Anne, introduced as many Greek practices 
to his Court as he was able before his death in 1015, 

Bon gré mal gré Viadimir had converted his people 
to Christianity of the Eastern Rite—that ancient form of 
Christianity which preserves with high spirituality an un- 
yielding spirit of conservatism in ritual, and which is 
unwilling to persecute heretics, but is terrible when con- 
version of any of its adherents is attempted. This sepa~ 
rated the Russians from the Bohemians and Poles, 
devoted to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, 
and later, by the inclusion of the Lithuanians in the 
Polish kingdom, limited their religious supremacy to 
Russia itself, and made it a country apart, with no 
exits save through Byzantium, hostile lands, or north- 
ward through the inhospitable White Sea. Although 
Byzantium had a considerable culture of its own, and 
Russia borrowed what it could of this—including absolure 
autocracy of its monarchs and the quasi seclusion of women 
in the Zerem—it became rapidly useless as a link with 
Western Europe owing to the swift conquest of the Eastern 
Empire by the Mussulman Osmanli Turk, which culminated 
in the capture of Byzantium by the Turks in 1453. This 
teft the whole of the Eastern Church at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror, and not only crystallised it into an 
archaic form, but made it of no use for spreading the light of 
education. Long before this, however, Russia had suffered 
from a great eclipse, a second reason which prevented it 
from receiving Western influences and which made it the 
most remote of European Christian communities ; this was 
the Tatar conquest. The historian Waliszewski points 
out how this blighted Russia, Of the old Byzantine 
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Russia of the eleventh century he says: ‘‘ These Dukes of 
Kiev have no need to seek their wives within their subjects’ 
derems. Jaroslav espouses a Swede, Ingegard, the daughter 
of King Olaf. He marries his sister to King Casimir of 
Poland; one of his sons, Vsievolod, to the daughter of the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus of Byzantium. . . . 
His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, weds King Harold of 
Norway ; the third, Anastasia, King Andreas I. of Hungary. 
Three Bishops . . . come to Kief in 1048 to ask the hand 
of the second daughter, Anne, for Henry 1. of France.” All 
this intercourse and this nascent system of matrimonial 
alliances with the West came to an end by the conquest of 
Russia by the Tatars, Baty and his Mongol ordas or 
hordes swept over the Eastern Slavs in 1224, and Russia 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Tatars for nearly three 
hundred years. 

Pagans when they entered Russia, the Tatars became 
Moslems in 1272. They were not intolerant, and not great 
proselytizers; but they were Moslems, and Christian Russia 
wasenslaved by them. The Russian word for peasant is stilt 
Aryestyan'een, which shows to what humility the Russians 
were reduced. Although the Tatar allowed the Russian 
princes much liberty, they were forced to visit the Tatar 
Orda of their suzereign, and also to receive from him the 
tarttkh, or letter of nomination, with which alone they could 
play the autocrat in their own principalities. Their subjects 
were drawn on for the Tatar army; their princes were 
married to Tatar princesses. Thus, in 1318, the Grand 
Prince George Danielovitch, of Moscow, was married to 
Kontchaka, sister of Uzbeck-Khan, who became a Christian 
under the name of Agatha. Probably such marriages were 
more frequent than is now remembered, and the mingling 
of the peoples more usual than the modern Russian will 
admit, and this no doubt accounts for many non-Western 
customs. Certainly the descendants of the Tatar khans, 
when conquered by Russia finally, were easily absorbed, 
and their names are found among the chief families of the 
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Russian noblesse, and in great consideration. The Tatars, 
by segregating Russia, forced it to be either more Oriental 
or else purely Byzantine. They made it so different from 
the West that Russia refused intercourse with it, and had 
no inclination towards its culture. Hence there were before 
the reign of Ivan III, hardly any envoys sent to Western 
Europe from the new State of Moscow, even when it had 
emancipated itself from the humble title of ‘ Servant of 
the Khan.” No Russian was allowed to leave his Tsar's 
dominions without the consent of his sovereign under pain 
of death, and an embassy to a foreign country was only 
sent on the most rare and pressing occasions, and under 
the most rigid and inflexible instructions. Personal inse~ 
curity in his long-suffering Tsardom inspired several of 
Ivan the Terrible's embassies to Queen Elizabeth, but as 
@ general rule most of the diplomatic correspondence with 
the West, which became more and more necessary after 
the Romanov dynasty was secure on the throne, was catried 
on through foreigners, better educated than the Russians, 
and therefore trusted by them in spite of their alien birth. 
This trust in foreigners has had a curious effect in Russian 
history. Peter the Great, who with his sword opened 
Russia to the West with hardly more hesitation and fear 
of consequences than if he had been opening an oyster 
with an oyster-knife, had to trust for his instruction to 
foreigners. He had the Genevese Lefort, the Scottish 
Gordons and Bruces, the German Munich. He employed 
Scots on his Eastern embassies, and employed the Jews 
Shafirof and Dervier. In the reign of his third suc- 
cessor, Anna Ivanovna, the foreign rule became that of 
the dreaded Bironovchtchina, called after her hated 
favourite, the German Biren. With Elizabeth Petrovna 
the Court was Russian under French culture; under the 
German-born Catherine II. Russian, with an underlying 
German political element, which allowed French to be 
the language of the Court and even of this Empress, 
but which never fostered higher Russian culture. This 
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veiled influence was continued under the Emperors Paul 
and Alexander I., that disciple of Mme. de Kridener, 
and is still, though in abeyance, one of the most difficult 
problems of the Russian future; as, fostered for thret 
centuries, the chief medium of the culture of the Baltic 
provinces, and supported by every Russian Jew, it is by 
No means negligible even yet, and is a difficult element 
to absorb, as the German is the definite opponent of the 
Slav in every manner of thought and habit of life. 

But though Peter the Great and his successors, by 
opening ‘‘a window into Europe,” no doubt gave many 
opportunities for Teutonic and especially Prussian influence 
over their Slav subjects, always easy going and slow to 
move in search of Western “ progress,” there was a con- 
dition in Russia without a parallel in Western Europe, 
especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to 
which many social peculiarities can still be traced, and this 
was serfage, which was abolished only in 1861. 

Originally foreign to Russia, the system by which a 
peasant was attached to the land and sold with it was 
a “reform” introduced by the Regent Boris Godounov, in 
1592, during the reign of the feeble Feodor Ivanovitch. 
No doubt the system existed in many other Christian 
countries, but in none did it become so rooted and endure 
so long as in Russia. The serf, or ‘soul,” was later 
regarded as a piece of merchandise. When Casanova 
wished to buy a female serf in 1765, he was told: ‘‘ You 
become her owner, and you can, if she runs away, have 
her brought back, unless she repays the 100 roubles you 
have paid for her... .” “And if,” said Casanova, “1 
leave Petersburg, can I force her to come with me?” 
“No, unless you have first obtained permission, for the 
girl, in becoming your serf, does not cease in the first place 
to be the serf of the Empress.” 

This absolute power, so lately removed from the land- 
owning class in Russia, has undoubtedly left traces. The 
old boyars had their crest lowered by Ivan the Terrible. 
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Peter the Great further reduced them, and the Feudal 
System had never any real footing in Russia. At the one 
end of the social pinnacle was the Autocrat by whose power 
everybody beneath him could be made powerful or mere 
dust ; at the other end the serf absolutely dependent on his 
or her master, who might be of Slav blood akin to his own. 
This system has led to a puzzling condition of equality, 
apathy, and philosophy all through Russia, which has been 
helped no doubt by the sudden rises and falls which went 
hand in hand with the old autocratic rule, when, as Horace 
Walpole expressed it, Siberia was “next the drawing- 
room.” Princesse Lieven mentions in 1802 with no 
apparent surprise the marriage of a Count Cheremetyev 
with ‘une de ses esclaves. . . . Elle vient de mourir ces 
jours-ci et a été enterrée avec toute la pompe imaginable ”; 
and Peter the Great showed that no rank should count 
without the Emperor’s favour by instituting the Tschin, or 
‘Table of Ranks,” which fixed the courtiers’ precedence 
by his official rank ; and indicated how little he regarded 
birth by choosing Menshikoff to be his heart-brother, 
although he had begun life selling meat-pies (pirogi) in 
the streets, It is this continual change of fortune that has 
made Russian social history so puzzling. It has given to 
it in the past an unreal brilliancy and a very real unrest. 
Russian culture, for long flouted by the Germanized 
bureaucracy, was distrusted when it began to develop. 
It was regarded as a relic of barbaric or unwelcome 
times. Only now is it beginning to have full force, and 
when a great Slav revival is taking place all over the 
countries where Slavonic languages are spoken, who doubts 
but that the Russian people, secluded and enslaved by 
circumstances as they have been in the past, will yet 
show themselves to have a glorious and far-reaching 
culture all their own, and already only partially developed, 
which will help to revivify and restore the down-trodden 
races of a similar origin, now languishing under the hostile 
heel of the Central Powers. 
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THE RUSSIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
By Orca Novixorr 


“ To suffer is to understand, 
To understand is to love! 


A CHARMING portrait of Her Majesty the Queen Alexandra 
and our Empress Marie Feodorovna is to be found ina 
book just published in London, the two august sisters 
holding each other by the hand. The signature is no less 
delightful than the picture—‘‘ Les Deux Sceurs et les Deux 
Pays Unis”—and it is most gratifying to think that this 
beautiful union manifests itself in many ways. 

Day by day our two peoples seem to understand and 
appreciate each other more closely, and the bonds of friend- 
ship that unite them are constantly being strengthened 
both by circumstances and by tireless well-wishers and 
workers in the good cause. Among the latter, a high place 
must be accorded to Monsieur and Madame de Mouravieft 
Apostol, who have just presented to the English military 
authorities a magnificently equipped hospital in London, to 
be called St. Mary’s Russian Hospital for British Officers, 
The hospital is under the immediate patronage of H.1.M. 
the Empress Marie Fedorovna, in whose honour it is 
named. It will accommodate fifty wounded officers, and 
both work and money have been lavishly spent to surround 
them with every care. There are five resident professional 
sisters, and twenty voluntary nurses, who, as is customary 
in English war hospitals, will, under the direction of a 
commandante, take charge of the entire work of the estab- 
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lishment—z. e., nursing as well as housework. Women of 
the working classes being mostly at present employed in 
munition factories and in other occupations that men have 
left vacant on being sent to the front, domestic servants 
are scarce and unsatisfactory. Ladies of the upper classes, 
therefore, have cheerfully and competently taken their 
places in all the private, and many of the public, military 
hospitals. 

The Russian hospital was most auspiciously opened a 
few days ago by the Prime Minister, in the presence of the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Russian Ambassador, Count 
Beckendorff, and an ‘elegant and representative Anglo- 
Russian assemblage. 

An altar had been temporarily arranged on the spacious 
first-floor landing of the splendid London mansion tent for 
the period of the war by Sir Berkeley and Lady Sheffield, 
and here a religious service was held by the Russian 
Embassy Chaplain. The guests had assembled on the 
landing, and aj] the nurses, grouped upwards on the broad 
staircase, formed a picturesque background as of white 
veiled nuns with red crosses. 

After the service, Mr. Asquith made an interesting 
speech, thanking Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff-Apostol 
heartily for their generous gift, and expressing the con- 
viction that the links of friendship now binding our two 
nations together will forge themselves into a chain that 
will be lasting and indestructible. 

The speech was enthusiastically received by all present, 
after which the hospital was inspected,'and then tea was 
served smilingly and gaily by the voluntary nurses. 

The wards and all the arrangements are in every way 
the last word as to comfort and luxury. Everywhere is a 
sense of light and brightness and space. White enamelled 
beds, screens and coverlets of a charming cornflower blue, 
fires burning gaily in the huge grates, everything spotless 
and sparkling, and everywhere masses of flowers. There 
is a splendidly fitted operating theatre, an X-ray installa- 
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tion, numberless bath-rooms, the most elegant and com- 
fortable of recreation rooms for the convalescent, in fact 
nothing seems to have been left undone. The staff and 
doctors are all English, with the exception of three Russian 
voluntary nurses, Dr. Gould-May, the doctor in charge, 
worked for some time in the Anglo-Russian hospital in 
Petrograd. 

It is indeed most sincerely that one can say “God 
speed” to this new enterprise ; and, more especially as 
English doctors and nurses have, since the outbreak of the 
war, done such splendid work in Russia, it is certain that 
all Russian hearts will go out in sympathy and good-will 
to our compatriots, Monsieur and Madame Mouravieff- 
Apostol, who have had the generous and charming idea 
of founding a Russian hospital in London. After the 
war, by the way, they have decided to remove the hospital 
to permanent quarters, and thus to endow, in remem- 
brance of the great struggle we fought out side by side, a 
lasting gift of friendship to the English people. 

There is a very touching feature about the hospital 
wards: three of these are called respectively after three 
great Russian saints— Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Love.” 

To me there was a very pathetic side in this notable and 
touching gathering. There stood before me the two repre- 
sentatives of two great powers—the Russian Ambassador 
and the Prime Minister of England. These two were 
united by the same terrible sorrow. Each of them has lost 
a beloved son in the war. Another Russian ambassador, 
now in Rome, Monsieur de Giers, had the same misfortune 
in the Japanese War, and how many more such cases could 
one quote! I could not help thinking of this, when I 
remembered that some people are inclined to think that 
our representative classes are not eager to make great 
personal sacrifices for the defence of their countries. 

No, the grandeur of this war is that the countries are not 
united only by political and commercial ties. The real link 
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is their voluntary sacrifices, their sorrows and devotion to 
their duty. 

I wonder whether such ties are not the noblest and 
strongest we can have? Sacrifices are necded and are 
made, but all the classes, the wealthiest and the poorest, 
the highest and the humblest, actually represent the real 
Christian brotherhood. 

It may be added that this hospital has been graciously 
honoured by a long visit from the King, the Queen, Queen 
Alexandra and Princess Victoria, who showed great 
interest in this work, and allowed a group to be taken in 
commemoration of the visit. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW LIGHT ON RUSSIA* 


“You know my feelings with regard to England. What 
I have told you before I say again: it was intended that 
the two countries should be upon terms of close amity, and 
I feel sure that this will continue to be the case; and I 
repeat that it is very essential that the two Governments 
should be on the best of terms, and the necessity was 
never greater than at present” (Emperor Nicholas I. to 
Sir Henry Seymour). 

The Emperor Nicholas I. was the originator of the 
Entente between England and Russia. Could he have 
ever supposed that his work, unrealized by his officials of 
the time, would be continued with such perseverance and 
success by his godchild? Whoever wants to realize this 
fact must read Madame Novikoff's “ Russian Memories," 

At the beginning of her chapter on the Emperor 
Nicholas 1, the author explains how the idea of an 
Entente with England and France was encouraged in the 
Emperor's lifetime by the sending of three leading scientists 
to study the geological features of the Russian Empire. 

“Sir Roderick Murchison, M. de Verneuil, and Count 
Alexander Keyserling were appointed by their respective 
Governments to make a joint expedition, and, as a result 
of their labours, wrote a book entitled ‘The Geology of 
Russia in Europe and the Urals,’ which was published by 
the British Museum in 1845 in two volumes. This was 


* “Russian Memories,” by Olga Novikof. Jenkins, 108, 6d. net. 
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indeed a promising beginning, and may be said to have 
been the precursor for much co-operation between these 
nations long before an Entente was within the sphere of 
practical politics.” 

But we regret to have to add that this noble and states- 

manlike example was not always followed; and Madame 
Olga Novikoff shows how, on the contrary, she received 
much discouragement both at home and in Chesham Place. 
Prince Gortschakoff, the Chancellor of Russia, actually 
suggested to her not to mention the word “Slavs,” and 
Count Shouvaloff here almost paralyzed her good work. 
It was only with the arrival of Baron de Staal that matters 
took a slightly better turn, and, to quote her words, “ the 
Baron was not afraid to show me publicly his sympathy 
and support.” It may be added that in his view Madame 
Novikoff was often better informed than he of what the 
Russian Government was thinking of doing; she also 
received a tribute from Prince Lobanoff, the former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who wrote to her: “ I admire 
your courageous perseverance in dealing with Messieurs 
les Anglais, and I am very grateful for the assistance that 
you render us.” 

But if, in official quarters, she did not always receive the 
encouragement she deserved, she numbered among her 
friends and co-workers many whose names are now on the 
page of history. 

There is a very vivid description, which must be 
read by everyone, and should be always remembered for 
its quite exceptional character. We mean the great St. 
James’s Hall Conference, organized under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Gladstone himself in favour of the orthodox 
Slavs in Turkey. Of those very dark and gloomy days at 
the end of 1878 she writes: “I have been described by 
my brother Alexander as maintaining a persevering, 
although a forlorn, struggle in the interests of peace. It 
may have been a really good cause, but it was almost 
a forlorn one. For a woman to endeavour to paralyze two 
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nations who seem determined to misunderstand each other 
was a folly which, had I been more versed in the ways of 
the political world, I might have never attempted. Out of 
my ignorance came my strength, for I dared to hope things 
at a period when hope was not quoted on the political 
exchange.” 

Of great abiding interest also are the pages describing 
Mr. Gladstone’s interest in the Old Catholic Movement, 
and the controversy raised by Count Keyserling* at the 
time: “ The Old Testament knows no Immortality.” The 
identity of the author of the pamphiet is now revealed for 
the first time. We cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
from a letter she received from Mr. Gladstone on this subject. 

“Nor can we forget that the Mosaic dispensation, coming 
as it were upon the back of the old patriarchal religion, 
being essentially national, was also predominantly temporal, 
and tended very powerfully to throw the idea of the future 
state into the shade, Nevertheless it is, I think, 
generally admitted that, while in certain passages the 
Psalmist speaks of it either despairingly or doubtfully, in 
some Psalms the subject is approached with a vivid and 
glowing belief; as when, for example, it is said: ‘When I 
awake up after Thy likeness 1 shall be satisfied with it.’ 
You know how much upon some occasions I have both 
sympathized with and admired your authorship. I do not 
dissuade you from following up the task to which you are 
now drawn.” 

Space does not permit of more than a mere mention of 
the names of Sir Henry C. Bannerman, Kinglake, Froude, 
W. T. Stead, Mark Twain, and the many charming anec- 
dotes concerning them which the author has given us. 

* Though immersed in philosophic speculations, and quite outside the 
current of political events, he wrote from the depths of Esthonia to a friend 
in 1877 as follows: “Since Mme. Novikoff has been away from London, 
affairs with England are getting quite dangerous. I will persuade the 
lady, for the sake of consolidating the peace, to pack her trunks again and 


go back there.” A quite unexpected tribute to Madame Novikoft’s 
influence. 
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But it must not be assumed that this book of memoirs 
deals only, or even for the greater part, with political and 
theological questions. 

The charm of this book is that it has many charms. It 
is not enough to read Madame Novikoff's work. It is not 
even enough to read it twice over (an easy task); for in 
spite of a mass of the most important information it is 
exceedingly readable and written in an inimitable style. 
One ought to study it attentively, and have it always within 
reach, It contains one charming peculiarity : the efforts to 
efface herself, to minimize her doings, and to throw a new 
and brilliane light upon those who have been her co-workers 
and many of whom are no more; whereas it has remained 
for her to enter the paradise of her wishes and ideas in her 
lifetime. 

Another very remarkable feature of this book—-Madame 
Novikoft has actually thrown a new charming light on the 
Emperor Nicholas I., and reinstated the memory of her two 
brothers and her son, Only a very deep devotion could 
bring such brilliant results. Nicholas Kirréeff has been 
described by such men as Froude and Kinglake, but the 
General Alexander Kirréeff has made himself known as 
the promoter of the old Catholic movement. Both are 
described with the greatest success. The sister has repro- 
duced his articles in two volumes in French and two large 
volumes in Russian, His theological studies were so deep 
that the Metropolitan of Moscow appointed him an honorary 
member of the Theological Academy—a unique honour in 
Russta. Another example of a military career combined 
with philosophical writings is Descartes, though the latter 
served as a military volunteer for only a very short time. 

In her chapter on the sobering of Russia we are intro- 
duced to her son, Alexander Novikoff, and a very admirable 
speech addressed by him to the peasants of the family 
estate is put. We permit ourselves to make the following 
extract : 

Let me now tell what I expect from yourselves. I 
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begin with your meetings. You must admit that great 
disorders have taken place at these gatherings. Were they 
not often accompanied with drinking? What a quantity of 
land and property has been exchanged for brandy! I have 
now given strict orders—which I repeat to you now—that 
the smallest piece of land is not to be disposed of without 
the consent of your village judges and unless sanctioned 
by me.” 

Madame Novikoff recounts her own efforts in combating 
this evil. She relates that she used to invite the peasants 
from the village to take tea with her, and says : 

“ Watching my poor folk, I would sometimes ask them 
if they cared for tea, and always received the same reply : 
‘Why, of course we all like tea, but it is too dear for us. 
Naturally our masters may indulge in it ; but we are poor 
people with empty pockets, while vodka is quite within 
our reach, and is cheap and plentiful everywhere.’ ” 

“*Ves,’ I said to myself, ‘Count Witte has not shrunk 
from tempting the poor people everywhere in every way. 
He introduced the diabolical habit amongst them of buying 
their alcohol in small bottles at a conveniently low price. 
Thus any beggar can buy one of these bottles at a con- 
veniently low price, and put it in his pocket.’” 

It is now common knowledge what a great boon the 
prohibition of vodka has been to Russia, and how, so far 
from reducing the funds of the Exchequer, it has had 
precisely the opposite effect. 

Among the illustrations we may note two school-buildings 
erected by Alexander Novikoff at Novo-Alexandrofka, and 
the magnificent church which, judging by its size and beauty, 
might very well be, not in a village of the province of 
Tambov, but in Moscow or Petrograd. Special attention 
should also be drawn to the frontispiece, showing the two 
sisters, the Empress of Russia and Queen Alexandra, with 
a superscription : “ Les deux Sceurs et Les Pays Unis.” In 
this lovely frontispiece we have the whole programme! 

Very remarkable, too, are the reminiscences of musical 
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friends—pianists and composers who are one of the many 
glories of Russia. We read of the anger of Rubinstein: 
a stratagem to listen to and prolong the improvisations of 
Liszt: kindly acts of Glazounoff: incidents which once 
read will always be remembered. The celebrated musician 
and chorus conductor, Professor Safonoff, is so well known 
in Europe and America that it was particularly charming 
to learn of his talent as a clever pencil-sketcher. We 
naturally turn with eagerness to the pages devoted to the 
present war, and with feelings of profound gratitude to her 
descriptions of Russian enthusiasm for England and the 
part played by her in the war. 

Every page of these chapters is as it were impregnated 
with a fanatical faith in victory. 

The Westminster Gazette of October 27 advises 

Madame Novikoff to write another book on the same lines 
as the “Russian Memories,” and we entirely endorse the 
likeness which was discovered by the reviewer between 
the author aud Count Leo Tolstoy the novelist in his must 
brilliant days. Therefore a new volume would be most 
welcome. 
» With the declaration of the Japanese War Madame 
Novikoff preferred solitude to worldly intercourse, recep- 
tions and exchange of visits. Then came the loss of her 
brother, then of her only son; the idea of having again 
a salon does not in the least appeal to her now, though, of 
course, she stil] has several deeply sincere friends in Russia, 
as in England. 

“The only thing,” she declares, “‘ that remains for these 
times is work and still more work!" 

Madame Novikoff was once described in a charming 
article as ‘‘a woman of two ccuntries.” 

So I am,” said she, “ but I never can forget that I have 
only one nationality, which I can never desert.” 
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A NESTORIAN BISHOP AND HIS 
COMMENTARIES* 


Tuese books form the tenth and eleventh volumes of 
the Hore Semitice series, and are interesting from many 
points of view. The history of Isho’dad, the person to 
whose authorship they are ascribed, is shrouded in mystery 
and encrusted with legend. It is said that he was a native of 
Merv, and became Bishop of Hadatha (sometimes written 
Hedhatta) in Assyria, flourished in the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era and belonged to the 
Nestorian community. It is claimed for him that he was 
“much admired for his erudition, wisdom, and splendia& 
personal appearance.” In this latter respect he would have 
presented a striking contrast to the Apostle upon whose 
epistles he is alleged to have penned the commentary 
forming the subject of the volumes now under considera- 
tion ; for, according to certain Christian legends, Paul was a 
man rather under medium height, with scanty hair, bandy 
legs, unusually large eyes, but imperfect vision (some have 
it that he suffered from chronic inflammation of the eyes), 
bushy eyebrows which met in the centre, and an exceed- 
ingly long nose. The name Isho'dad (or as some write it 
Yesha-Dadh) is not one we would expect to find borne by 


* ©The Commentaries of Isho'dad of Merv,” vol. v. Parts x and a, 
“The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in Syriac.” Edited and translated by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), etc. Cambridge :« 
The University Press, 6s. and 56. net. 
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a Christian Bishop. It may, however, have some associa- 
tion with the Hebrew Eldad (“ Beloved of God”; “ God has 
loved" ; or literally, “God loves”) (Num. xi, 26). Isho, 
or Yesha, may be a corruption of Iesu (Jesus—compare 
Arabic, Isa), and, if so, then Isho’dad may have been a 
compound word welded into a name meaning “ Jesus has 
loved,” or possibly “ The beloved of Jesus."* 

Bar Hebracus says that the appellation of this Nestorian 
Bishop was “a Chaldean name,” and its meaning “ friend 
of the Redeemer.” 

The site of the episcopal domain of Isho'dad is very 
difficult to identify ; the name thereof does not seem to be 
known to any modern traveller, or to find a place in any 
gazetteer. One writer states that Hedatha was near Mosul, 
whilst another (Abulfeda) places a town of that name on 
the banks of the Tigris, fourteen parsangs distant from 
Mosul. 

So we have, in these two volumes, the original text and a 
translation thereof into English of one of the works inscribed 
to a somewhat legendary Nestorian ecclesiastic, of an epis- 
copate the exact position whereof is clothed in ambiguity! 

Isho'dad is said to have been noted for “his erudition 
and his wisdom.” He certainly appears to have demon- 
strated one or other of these qualities by the wholesale 
manner in which he annexed matter from the works of 
earlier writers, this being especially noticeable with regard 
to the works of Ephrem, Josephus, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia—there being hundred- of almost parallel passages 
in the works ascribed to Isho’dad and of those written by 
Theodore. 

In the introduction to Mrs. Gibson's translation, written 
by Professor James Rendel Harris, m.a, uip., that gentle~ 
man dwells upon the value of this commentary to Hellenic 
scholars and archeologists, in the numerous instances in 

* Compare also the Hebrew, Eladah (x Chron wi 20), “God w= 


lovely”; Eldaah (Gen. xxv. 4), “God is Fnowledge,” or “God  omnw- 
cient" (from dea or daiak, “ knowledge”). 
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which it recites fragments of Greek literature and Hellenic 
mythology, derived by the author from the works of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. A striking example of this is cited by 
Dr. Rendel Harris, in his introduction, with regard to the 
statement that “Zeus was regarded by the Cretans as a 
prince who was ripped up by a wild boar, and whose tomb 
was shown in Crete, this exhibition of the tomb of the 
ever-living one being the blasphemy to which pious Greeks 
referred when they spoke of the ‘lying Cretans.’ It was the 
tomb that was the lie.” In support of this view, Professor 
Harris quotes the following extract from Isho'dad’s Com- 
mentary upon Titus : 


“ Now let us come to the fresh information supplied 
by the present volume. It will be remembered that 
the line of Epimenides about the lying Cretans occurs 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to Titus; when we 
turn to Isho'dad’s Commentary upon Titus, we find 
the following statement: ‘ Zhe Cretans are always 
Hiars, evtl beasts, and idle bellies. Now, a poet of 
Crete, who was considered a prophet amongst them, 
some say it was Maxanides, others that it was Minos, 
son of Zeus; but he calls him a prophet, according to 
the idea of the heathen about him, and it is evident 
from his adding their own: now this man, because 
many said about his father, who had been called Dios, 
but afterwards changed his name and was called Zeus, 
that is to say, living, that he went up to heaven and 
became higher than all the gods, the Cretans alone 
said he was a tyrant and a rebel, and when those said 
that he was not a mortal man, but an immortal god, 
the Cretans on the other hand said that he was killed, 
and showed his grave among them. For this reason, 
Minos said about them that they were liars, and think 
contrary to the ideas of all men; and that they re- 
semble destructive beasts, and are eager to falsify the 
writings of the poets. So the Apostle, too, finding 
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them liars in their dealings with him, employed this 
saying about them for their reproof, and not as con- 
firming or praising that poet,’” 

The influence of Hellenism and Grecian mythology upon 
Christianity, at the period when Theodore wrote and Isho’- 
dad plagiarized, is demonstrated over and over again in 
these commentaries. Take, for instance, the following 
passage, which occurs in the Commentary upon 1 Cor. 
xv. 18: 


“The Corinthians were from the Greeks, and in 
heathendom they had various suppositions about their 
gods contrary to one another ; and they said of the 
later gods that they rebelled, and prevailed over the 
former ones; for they fabled about Kronos, who was 
Saturn, that he was the first of all the gods; and this 
one consorted with Rhea his wife; and because Pro- 
metheus had augured to him, Thy son shall push thee 
from thy Godhead, Pluto and Poseidon were born to 
him, and he swallowed them. And when Zeus was 
born to him and his mother saw him that he was 
beautiful, she hid him and in his stead she stretched 
out to (Kronos) a stone rolled up in swaddling clothes, 
and immediately he delivered up those whom he had 
swallowed. And afterwards Zeus cut off the testicles 
of his father, and threw him to Tartarus, which is a 
place that burns with fire, and from its face black 
scarabs spring up, having stolen this from us, saying, 
Their fire is not quenched, and their worm dieth not; 
that they may therefore also not cogitate against the 
Christ, that because He 1s about to subdue all things, 
He will also push off the Father and reign in His stead. 
Because of this (Paul) declares to them, saying: 
‘When all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also be subject to Him who hath subdued 
all things to Him '—that is to say, the Son is subdued 
in His humanity, and agrees with Him that hath sub~ 
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dued all to Him; and He Himself remains subject to 
Him who hath subdued all to Him. That is to say, 
when He receives all union and concord with Him, 
the Humanity which was assumed had no mind 
separate from God; but then also fulfils the will of the 
Godhead ; for he puts subjection here instead of union 
and concord ; for not even those who are subjected are 
subjected by violence.” 


In this passage Isho’dad candidly admits that he adopted 
this argument from “‘ The Interpreter,” that is, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Some of Isho'dad’s observations, and the manner in which 
he endeavours to give a symbolical meaning to ancient 
Jewish rites and observances, are ingenious and interest- 
ing. Take the following from the Commentary on Heb. 
ix, 2-12, for example: 


“ The taéle of shewbread which was put in the outer 
Tabernacle, on which twelve loaves divided fourfold 
were a symbol of the dozen months of the year, which 
are divided into varieties of four seasons, Winter and 
Spring, and Summer and Autumn ; with the four Ele- 
ments, Earth and Water, and Air and Fire, in which are 
engendered and completed all fruits and flowers upon 
the Earth; a 72é/ of all kinds, and the sustenance of 
earthly life. Zhe Candlestick, with its seven lights, 
which was fixed on the southern side, was the symbol 
of the lights in heaven which, on the southern side, 
complete the circle in the seven weeks of dissoluble 
time. Others say that the ‘Candlestick was a sign of 
that Day which God has made; and the seven Lights 
are a sign of the seven Days in which at all times the 
Days are counted, succeeding one another. But our 
vest is in that eighth which does not cease at all. Now, 
in the inner 7adernacée, within the second veil, which 
symbolized the Heavenly Dwelling, there was put the 
golden Censer, which was a sign that Righteousness is 
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sweet and acceptable to God, as a sweet odour is to 
us, But, together with the incense, etc., (it was a sign) 
that the Righteous are accepted there. Now the Ark 
overlaid with gold, figured by its gold the Divinity of 
the Christ, and by its wood His Humanity, of our 
nature. 

“ Now Aaron's rod within it, which in the twinkling 
of an eye broke forth into leaves and fruit, is a type of 
our Saviour. 

“Now the fot of Manna is a figure of the holy 
Body of the Virgin, from which sprang forth the 
Bread of Life to our nature. Ofshers say it is the 
mystery of the time in which they were fed on 
Manna. 

“Now the éad/es that were in it are the four 
Evangelists; for they were also written on every side. 

“Now the p/ate which was above the Ark, which 
was called the Mercy-seat, in its golden appearance 
figures (our Lord’s) Humanity. Now, in the voce of 
God that was heard from it by the priest, God the 
Word was designated, who dwelt in a Man; and 
spoke and wrought all, 

“ Now the Cheruéim, overshadowing the Mercy- 
seat, symbolized the Angelic Powers which were 
attached to our Lord, etc.” 


Another passage of a somewhat similar character is 
given in the Commentary on Heb. vii. 5-25, and points 


out five things in which Jesus can be likened unto Mel- 
chizedek. 


That a belief in demons was firmly held by the author of 
the book is shown in the following passage, which we ex- 


tract from the Commentary on 1 Cor. v. 2; vi. 3: 


“Know ye not that we shall judge Angels? He 
here calls the Demons Angels; as this name of 
Angels does not make known a diverse nature, just 
like Man or Horse, etc.; but is explained as persons 
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sent, like this in Job: The Angel came unto him, 
and announced to him about the destruction of all that 
he possessed ; again, from their first honour he calls 
them by this name, saying, we shall judge, first, that 
they might reprove them by comparison with them, 
like: Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, and ye shall judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel; and the Queen of the 
South shall rise in the judgment, etc.; second, that 
they (the Demons) were obliged by their means to go 
out of men, as Simon was judged and condemned by 
Peter; for the Demon who wrought in Simon was 
once an Angel; and as Apollo the great god of the 
Heathen was driven by Paul from that Pythoness, 
ete,; third, as from the Head, who is Christ, who has 
power over all.” 


In the Commentary on 1 Cor. xi. 10 we find the fol- 
lowing passage, which, we imagine, will not be agreeable 
reading for some members of the gentler sex : 


“A man ought not to cover his head, and the rest 
of the section; first, because of the affinity that man 
has with spiritual beings in form; second, because of 
the image of the headship of Christ which He forms 
over all, which is priesthood in the Church, given to 
men alone ; third, because natural advantages are more 
proper to man because he was created first; fourth, 
because the man was not created for the woman, but 
the woman for the man. Everything that exists for 
the sake of others is less than that on whose account 
it exists—as the bowman is greater than the work of 
the bow. Fifth, because he is the head, but she is 
below the head.” 


Although we are extremely dubious as to the authen- 
ticity of works of this character, ascribed to ‘‘early Christian 
Fathers,” as, too often, such ‘‘ Fathers" and their “ works” 
are the creations of ingenious forgers, who in former days 
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gloried in committing ‘‘pious frauds" “for His name’s sake,” 
andwho in more modern times commit their forgeries in order 
to gain some “filthy lucre,” yet we must congratulate the 
learned lady who has translated this work from the Syriac 
on her unflagging industry, and on the purity and excel- 
lence of her translation. In Germany, Johannes Schliebitz 
and Dr. Diettrich, have each given attention to works 
ascribed to Isho’dad (Yeshu-Dadh), and rendered certain of 
them into German, but it has remained for an English 
lady (despite the extremely ungallant remarks made against 
her sex by the commentator) to bring before the British 
public an extremely readable and interesting translation of 


this work. 
Henri M. Léon, MA,, LL.D, F.S,P. 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIA 


Russia THROUGH THE AcES: A Thousand Yesrs of Russian History. By 
Sonia E, Howe. (London: Widéams and Norgat.) 75. 6d. net. 


At the time when the Danes were making their raids on the English coast, 
Scandinavian warriors crossed the Baltic, and, under Rurik, took possession 
of the Russian lands, and, as they came in boats, became known as the Rus- 
sians (deriv.: rwotsen. Finnish for oarsmen). tis a far cry from those times 
to the reign of Alexander Nicolaievitch and the final abolition of serfdom in 
Russia, and it is a difficult task, in the space of 320 pages, to give an 
impression, let alone a connected history, of a great people who in the 
course of one thousand years experienced so many tremendous changes. 
‘Mrs. Howe has succeeded in writing an entertaining and accurate narra- 
tive, remarkably free from the great modern scourge of dias, and exhibiting 
learning without pedantry, shrewdness without the blight of cynicism, 
candour without rancour. 

It is for this reason—because the book is a true reflection, as it 
were, of Russian history, rather than an elaborate painting designed to 
show up this and conceal that—that we can commend it enthusiastically 
to all who want to know more about our great Ally. 

‘The author brings out ail the salient points in Russia's history: the early 
connection established by the rulers of ‘the Principality of Kiev with 
Byzantium, whence they derived their Christianity, and to which Russia’s 
eyes have ever since been turned; the long rule of the Golden Horde, 
lasting from 1224 to 1505, which taught the inbabitants to unite against the 
aggressor, and paved the way for the union of all the Russias under Mus- 
covite ascendancy. In this work the Muscovite Princes, who at first had to 
gain recognition from the Mongol Khans, received welcome co-operation 
from the high ecclesiastics. It was Ivan the Terrible who first saw the 
necessity of establishing intercourse with other countries, and occupied 
Actrakhan in the south and opened trade relations with England, via 
Archangel. This tendency was greatly developed by Peter the Great, from 
whose reign are traceable the two divergent infiuences—Petrograd standing 
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for European connection, while Moscow, the old captal, remained the 
centre of national traditions. After Catherine II had pushed Russian 
boundaries westwards, Alexander I, by hus successful mtervention m the 
Napoleonic Wars, was enabled to give his country # permanent and a 
paramount place in the Councils of Europe 

‘The volume 1s rounded off with some valuable chapters on the Baltic Pro- 
~inces, Foland, Finland, the Ukraine, and the Cossacks, 


‘Tre Lirvrcy or tHe Eastern Ontuonox Cxurcu With an Fotro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes. By H. Hamilton Maughan. (London * 
Fatth Press, Milwaukee Young Churchman Company.) Price a8 64. 
net 

It 1 probable that English Churchmen generally owe what acquantance 
they possess with the Eastern Church to the classic work of Dean Stanlcy, 

a truly Cathohe minded son of the Church, whose lectures are pervaded 

with a noble spint of chanty and sympathy He wrote that “ the field of 

Eastern Chnstendom 1s a comparatively untrodden field. It 1 out of 

sight, and therefore out of mind” Since Stanley wrote, the field has been 

trodden by other investigators, among others Dr Adrian Fortescue, whose 

collaboration is acknowledged by Mr Himilton Maughan, and Mr. W J. 

Birkbeck, an authonty of more than European reputation, recently 

deceased, whose name when in Russia we have heard mentioned with 

veneration by an Orthodox pope 
Mr. Hamilton Maughan presupposes that the reader posseses 20 

speciahved knowledge of the worship of the Orthodox Church, but only a 

normal acquarntanceship with the liturgical customs of England and the 

‘West generally, and rightly thinks that bis httle work will be welcome to 

students destrous of acquiring some elementary knowledge of the Orthodox 

mite. He haa given a literal translation of the Liturgy of St John Chry- 
sostom, with iljustrations and explanatory notes, and descnptions of vest- 
ments and instruments, in a handy pocket volume which can accompany 
the visitor and enable him to follow the service at a Greek church at home 
or abroad. The Greck terms are transliterated (sticharton, epstvachelton, 
phatnolion, Theotokos), and the Slavunic responses (Slava tyebye Hospods, 
‘Hospods pomsius) Yn the wtroduction 1s an explanation of the architec- 
ture, usually Byzantine, to which the Russian Church 1s devoted Musical 
instruments are unknown in the Orthodox Church, but this 1s made up for 
by the wonderful singing of clergy and choristers, to which witness bas 
been borne by countless visitors to Russia After the Prothesis, the order 
of St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy 1s given, with ample notes. Here is a trans 
Jaton of the famous Ziisagton (Tersanctus), a Byzantme hymn of the fifth 
century 
“ Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy 
upon us (¢4rice). 
Glary to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
Both now, and always, and unto the ages of ages. Amen 
Holy Immortal One, have mercy upon us. 
Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy immortal One, have mercy 
pon us.” 
VOL, IX. 2H 
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‘The prayers, as 1s inevitable m Onental surroundings, are nch in sym- 
bolism and devotional beauty, and the sermons of the early Rusman clergy 
—« g, Cyni of Turoy—abound in poetic parallels 

To add to the value of his work, Mr Hamilton Maughan furmshes 
eleven handsome dlustrations of special interest, for the most part 
entrely new and from sources not usually accessible There 1s a fronus 
piece of His Holiness Germanos V, Bishop of Constantinople and New 
Rome and (Ecumenical Patriarch, a prelate of fine presence Other illus- 
trations show the Holy Table with ornaments and the Prothems Table 
with instruments, a Priest and Server vested for the Liturgy, and the 
LShonostasts 

The student and the advanced scholar will alike profit from this excel 
lent work FPM 


Ipgorocicat Founpazions or Russian Siavonism By Alexander A 
Bnantchaninoff, President of the Society of Slav Mutuahty of Petrograd. 
‘Tranvated by Mme Sophie de Bellegarde (sve Psincess Urussov) 
(King.) 18 net 

Fhis essay 1s written by a progressive thinker, who tres to reconcile 
progresmve ideas with Slavomsm, a name he adopts instead of “Slavo- 
philism,” which 1s based on a Greek root, ‘unsuitable to the nchness of 
the Russian language” It appeals to highly cultured Russians, and it 1s 
not surprising that the author had difficulties with the censorship The 
author's main point seems to be that the hour of the Slav has not yet 
come, but that it w well on the way History teaches unquestionably 
that mn centuries of European strife—politically and military— 


Thetr sentimental! mysticism led them m most cases of stnfe with 
gross material interests, to complete or partial annihilation Neither 
the Serbs, Bulgarians [of Tartar origin], Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, nor 
Slovaks, although relatively very civihzed for their th, could with 
stand the encroachments of foreign culture, and all bowed before the 
tyranny of the stranger's yoke 


‘The subyngation of all of these did not occur at the same time, and, in 
the case of two, the Serbs and Czechs, they have succeeded m reassertion 
of national sentiment (In an earlier issue we referred to Mr G de 
Wesselitrky's paper on the forgotten Slavs of Prussia) The nse of the 
great Russian Empire 1s due, says the author, to sts not entirely Slavonic 
State conception. The “half Slavome sons of Great Russia were the 
conquerors, not the undisputed Slavs of the Ukraine" The Russian realist 
1 the result of Slavonic inoculation on a Finnish root, which has borne 
“the mfection of the Tartar’s smal! pox and the poisonous breath of the 
Teutomc cancer” The “apohticum” of the Russian character 13 com 
mended for study by those :terested in practical politics In conclusion, 
Mr Briantchanimoff sees in Pushkin the orginator of Russian hiberat 
Slavonism—farnm, he had a negro infusion—as his Slav spint did not 
prevent hum from admmng Hellas, Napoleon, Mozart, or Don Juan. He 
might well have added, Engjand, Shakespeare, and Byron 
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This study can be commended to the historian, philosopher, and 
atatesman. Some transliterated forms are unfamiliar—eg., “ Mizkievics,” 
*Chartoryguky,” and “ Sevastople.” 

KPM. 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


ARMENIAN LecENys AND PorMs. Illustrated and Compiled by Zabelle 
C. Boyajian, With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, o.m. ; and 2 Contribution on “ Armenia : its Epics, Folk-Songs, 
and Medieval Poetry,” by Aram Raffi. (London: J. Af. Dent ond 
Sons, Ltd.; New York: E, P. Dution and Co.) [Profits of sale to be 
given to the Lord Mayor's Armenian Fund.] 

Art and literature are blended in this volume. Miss Boyajian has 
collected a number of Armenian poems, most of which are translated by 
herself, illustrating several of them in the style of mediaeval illuminated 
missals, with appropriate borders, of varied design, which form one of the 
most striking features of her work. 

Mr. Rafti’s “Contribution ” consists of an historical sketch of Armenian 
poetry, partly in elucidation of the poems in this volume, partly o5 
supplementary to them. 

“It is an established fact that Armenia has had a civilization of its own 
from a very early date,” says Mr. Raffi. 

That in this civilization literature held 2 conspicuous place this volume 
is a proof, 

Besides folk-songs dating from early pre-Christian times, we find pure 
literature extending from the tenth to the twentieth century, the carliest 
poem being by St. Gregory of Narck (A.D, 951-r009), the latest by Zabelle 
Easayian (born 1878). Nor, though in Armenia, as in other countries, 
some periods have been more fertile than others, has there ever come an 
age of complete sterility. Moreover, in spite of the continual oppression 
and misery that have been the lot of Armenia for many centuries, the 
literature is not devoid of humour, cheerfuluess, and shrewd observation 
of life. Witness some of the proverbs and fables quoted by Mr. Raffi: 


“ One foal threw a stone into a well ; forty wise men were unable to get 
it out.” 





“ He crossed the sea safely, and was drowned in « brook.” 
“They asked the pastridge, ‘Why are your feet red?” 

“* From the cold,’ be replied. ee 
«We have seen you in the summer as well,’ they rejoined.” 


Like all other countries, Armenia has its love poems. Some of these 
are pathetic; many pulsate with strong feeling ; others, again, remind ua of 
the extravagance of medizeval singers. Even ecclesiastics try their hand st 
such verse, though, as it seems, often ax a mere literary exercise. In these 
poems we find introduced again and agsin the Persian story of the love of 
the rose and the nightingale. Grigoris of Aghtamar (fifteenth century) 
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wrote a long poem on this theme, sn which, quaintly, the mghtingale and 
the rose are described as exchanging letters. Such a strong hold has thie 
legend taken on the Armeman mind that we find allusions to it 10 a large 
number of serious poems, sometimes with allegoncal mgnificance The 
fondness for this story 1 perhaps connected with the love of Armenian 
poets for cunous conceits, which sometimes results in far fetched and 
overstrained flowers of speech, but sometimes also produces a very pretty 
effect, as in the following verse 
eee onan have Temd roe 
‘or my love make ents shins 
Of the sun the facing red—— 
Of the moon cut out the lining , 
Pad it with your storm cloud dark, 
Sewn with seaweed from the ulets 


Stars for clasps must bring their spark — 
Stitch me meide for the eyelets ”* 


It ss perhaps partly due to the tragic history of their country that we owe 
the careful cherishing by Armemans of their national folk lore and legends 
Among the legends given and illustrated in this book are the pagan ones 
of Vahagn, Serorams and Ara, and Artashes and Satenik, and the Chnstian 
story of Chnist and Abgarus, 

Very striking 1s Misa Boyayan’s illustration of the birth of the King 
Vahagn, which 1s thus described im an ancient poem 


“ Heaven and earth were m travail, 
And the crimson waters were 1p travail, 
And, m the water, the crimson reed 
Was also in travail 
From the mouth of the reed issued smoke, 
From the mouth of the reed issued flame, 
And out of the flame sprang the young child. 
His hair was of fire, a beard had he of flame, 
And his eyes were suns,” 


The love of Semiramis for the Armenmn King, Ara, 18 a well known 
epwode of legendary bustory Miss Boyajian has chosen for illustration 
the scene where the Queen stands by the bier of the man whom she has 
loved hopelessly and done to death Very impressive 1s the noble calm 
on the dead youth's countenance, contrasted with the agonuzed face of the 
Queen, as she stands bemde him, hoping against hope that he may be 
restored to life by magic arts 

For the narrative of the bridal of the Armenian monarch, Artashes, with 
Satenik, the daughter of his conquered foe, the Alan King, we must refer 
our readers to Mass Boyayan and Mr Raffi, but we would draw attention 
to the illustration of the scene where Satenik goes to the nver’s bank and 
pleads to Artashes (who stands on the cpposite shore) for the release of 
her brother, urging that “it 1s not the way of heroes to destroy life at the 
Toot nor to establish everlasting enmity between two great nations.” The 


* From ‘'Yestermght I walked Abroad” (Anonymous) Thus translabon and all 
others to which uo name ws attached are by Muss Boyayan 
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attitude of Artashes 1s particularly striking, and the dark purple of the 
mountains with the subdued tone of the picture, relieved here and there by 
a few bnght touches, harmonizes perfectly with the character of the story. 

‘The Christian legend, given m ths book, tells how Abgarus, King of 
Armenm, being sick and having heard of the auraclet of Christ, sent a 
letter asking Him to come and heal him, and offering Him hospitality , to 
which Chnist wrote a reply to the effect that He could not come Limeelf, 
but He would by and by send one of Hts disciples “to heal thee of thy 
disease and give hfe unto thee and unto all them that are with thee "* 

‘These legends are taken ftom Moses of Khorene, in whose history are 
Preserved all the extant fragments of the early legendary poems ‘The 
stories just mentioned are given as narrated by this historian, and, together 
with some other passages of the history, have been rendered by Miss 
Boyapan in rhythmical prose, resembling that of the Authonzed Version 
of the Bible—a style which weil suits the Armenian chronicler These 
translations are the more valuable because as yet there 1s no English 
tendering of the work from which they are extracted 

‘An interesting biographical sketch of the histonan 1s given m Mr Raff's 
“Contribution ” 

Among other branches of hiterature m which Armenta 16 rich 16 religious 
poetry and prose narrative, the latter mainly allegorical Besides ordinary 
hymns, there ts a pecuhar kind of religious poem, called the sharahan, or 
“rows of gems,” embodying, as Mr Raffi says, much tendernces, hope, 
and devotion 

A remarkable point about Armeman religious literature us its freedom 
from “other worldliness ” With Armenia’s history before us, we should 
expect her priests to turn away from the sorrows of thiy world to dwell on 
the joys of Paradise , but, on the contrary, we find Armemian eccl.siastics 
intensely appreciative of the beauties and pleasures of the earth A 
remarkable instance of this 1s the poem entitled * Ihe J)ispute between 
Heaven and Barth,’ by Nerses Mokatzi, winch 1 thus described by 
Mr Raffi 

“ ‘The poet bezins by saying that Heaven and Larth arc brothers One 
day these brothers disputed as to which of them was the greater He 
then goes on to report a dialogue in which each of them enumerates bis 
own possessions, dectaring them superior to those of the other * 

‘Lhis dialogue commences thus 


“ Heaven Surely E possess more than you The star, with their 
radiance, are all in my domain a 
“Earth The flowers, with their six thousand colours, are in mine 


After the argument has proceeded in this stram for some length, the 
poet concludes thus, giving the verdict in favour of the Earth 


« Heaven then bent down its head 
‘To the Earth in adoration , 

‘You, too, children of the 
Bow to her in adoration. 
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What 13 hugher than the Earth ? 

Prauwse end love to enwreathe her, 
For to day we walk on her, 

And to-morrow sleep beneath her " 


From what has been said st 1s mansfest that Armeman bards ranged 
over a wide field. Although Muss Boyayian expressly says that her work 
does not pretend to be a complete presentation of Armenian poetry, yet 
the selections she has given represent many schools and styles, and dea! 
with a variety of themes, while Mr Rafi mentions other literary forms 
not represented im the first part of the book 

And yet one note pervades the whole work We never lose the sound 
of the tragic wasl over the hapless land, so well typified in the frontispiece 
by the mourning female figure, standing, bowed with gnef, under the 
shadow of Mount Ararat, amid the rums of a noble city. Well may 
she cry 

“The ages pass, nO Udings come, 
My brave ones fall, are lost and gone, 
My blood 1s chilled, my voice 1s dumb, 
And fnend or comfort have I none "* 


‘We hear this wail especially m the songs of exile, most poignant 
perhaps 18 the cry of Muggurdich Beshigtashlan (1829-1868) in @ poem 
called “ Spring,” beginning 


“*O little breeze, how fresh and sweet 
Thou blowest in the morning wr! 
Upon the flowers caressingly, 
And on the gentle matden’s hair 
But not my country’s breath thou art 
Blow elsewhere, come not near my heart 


And, after a similar address to a bird and a brook, ending 


“ Although Armenua’s breeze and bird 
Above a land of runs fly , 
Although through mourning cypress groves 
Armenia's turbid stream flows by— 
‘They are the sighing of her heart, 
And never shall from mine depart '” 


And yet, with all the sadness, there is no despair, no abatement of 
ardour for hberty, no resignation to tyranny. We see this especully in 
the poem entitled ‘The Tears of Araxes,” by Raphael Patkaman (1830- 
1892), 19 which the poet represents himself as conversing with the river 


«Make not thy current turbid, 
Flow calm and oyously. 
‘Thy youth is short, 
‘Thou soon wilt reach the sea 


* ‘These nes ere inseribed below the picture, and are teken from the anonymous 
poem entitled “ The Sorrows of Armen,” given on p 47 of the book 
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“ «Let sweet rose-hedges bnghten 
Thy hosp:table shore, 
And nightingales among them 
Til morn ther music pour 


“* Let ever-veidant willows 
Tave in thy waves their feet, 
And with their bending branches 
Refrosh the noonday heat 


“** Let shepherds on thy margin 

‘Walk singing, without fear , 

Let lambs and kids seek freely 
“Lhy water cool and clear” 


“ Araxes swelled her current, 
‘Tossed bigh her foarmng tide, 
And in a voice of thunder, 
Thus from her depths rephed — 


“Rash, thoughtless youth, why com’st thou 
My age long sleep ta break, 
And memories of my mynad griefs 
Within my heart to wake ? 


“¢ When hast thou seen a widow, 
After her true love died, 
From head to foot resplendent 
With ornaments of pride? 


“** bor whom should I adorn me? 
Whose eyes shall I dehght ? 
‘The stranger hordes that tread my banks 
Are hateful in my sight 


* » * * - 


“Once I, too, moved in splendour, 
Adorned as 18 a bride, 
With myriad precious jewels, 
My smiling banks beside. 


"© «What from that time remaineth ? 
All, all has passed away- 
‘Which of my prosperous cities 
Stands near my waves to day? 


«Mount Ararat doth pour me, 
As with a mother's care, 
From out her sacred bosom 
Pure water, cool and farr. 


“¢Shall I her holy bounty, 
To hated ahens fing ? 
Shall strangers’ fields be watered 
From good Saint Jacob's spring ? 
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“«Whie my own sons, defenceless, 
Are ened from their home, 
And, faint with thirst and hunger, 
In distant countries roam 
* * . * . 


“¢Soll, while my sons are exiled, 
Shall I be sad, as now 

‘There 1s my heart's deep utterance, 
‘My true and holy vow '"* 


Well may Miss Boyayian dedicate her book to “The Undying Spint of 
Armenia" 
H M Srtey 


POETRY 


Lire Canwno1 Crasz, AND LEAVES FROM TRF Pircrmm’s Way By 
Marguente Percy (London Zasfand West, Lid) 38 6d net 


It may be said at once that the author combines an ample flow of 
Poetic diction with a power of dramatic arrangement which 15 rarely seen 
Her first poem, and in some respects her best, 1s entutled “ Life Cannot 
Cease,” 10 186 nine-line stanzas ~The remainder are collected under the 
general title of “‘ Leaves from the Pilgnm’s Way” Amongst the latter 
we may especmlly mention “A Ballad of Reigate,’ beginmng in the 
following engaging manner 

“In sixteen hundred and forty eight 
By the stately river winding down, 
On the fourth of July in the evening late, 
Lord Holland ndes from London town 


“Young Buckingham with him, proudest of peers, 
Lord Francis Vilhers gallant and gay, 
And many a son of the old Cavaliers, 
‘A goodly band in battle array "— 
as well as “ Inda which opens as follows 


“Ab! Thou wilt hnk me with the Motherland 
Once more! I cannot choose but come with thee, 
Though here Besides thee on the sacred strand, 
Dear Heart !—within thy bemng—I shall stand = 


GENERAL 


Joun Sraance Winter A Volume of Personal Record By Oliver 
Banbridge , with a foreword by Sir Alfred Tuer, xc (London 
East and West, Ltd) 

Few can tell the life story of a good woman with deeper feeling and 
truer sympathy than Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, and in Mrs Stannard (John 


‘* Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell 
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‘Strange Winter) he seems to have found a counterpart of his favourite 
heroine, “Carmen Sylva—Queen of Rumania” Glancing at the por 
traits of these two remarkable women, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
marked resemblance between them—and the characters of both, as por 
trayed by Mr. Oliver Bainbridge, have much in common 

Both were distnguished—hke Elizabeth Stuart, “ The ‘Winter’ Queen” 
of Bohemua (the Stuart ancestress of our present Royal Family)—by ther 
love of animals, by dauntless courage, and the ready band of help, and by 
their deep sympathy with suffermg in every shape and form Both were 
also gifted with the genias—that capacity for taking infinite paine—which 
rendered them graceful and charming writers 

As Mr Olver Banbridge points out, once she decided to devote her 
attention to writing Fiction, Mrs Stannard worked hard, and, with ua 
tiring patience, served a long apprenticcshtp in the art 

Follomng the teaching of Ruskin, she reverenced thoroughness and 
accuracy, and carefully studied and elaborated every detail of the word 
picture she desired to paint She was sublime in the simplicity of her 
Inanguage, and the deep and tender pathos with which she wrote never 
failed to touch the heart At the same time, her strong and vigorous 
delineation of character, and the vinie skili with which she portrayed the 
spit of the English ofhcer and gentleman, led tho world to believe that 
the author of “Cavalry Life,” “Bootle’s Baby,” and other masterpieccs, 
must unquestionably bea man Mr Olver Bainbridge tells how astonished 
the Literary Fund Dinner-Commuttee, “The Officers of a certain British 
Regiment,” and others, were when they learnt that the mysterious “ Win- 
ter was a woman! 

In his foreword General Sir Alfred Turner dwells on the human kindness 
of John Strange Winter , on her courage, and eagerness to assist the weak, 
the old, the suffermg , and he well says that “ sew she has her reward 10 
‘The Land of the Hereafter,’ in one of those * many mansions" prepared 
for those who do good and no evil to their fellows while on earth ” 

As Mr Oliwor Bainbridge truly declares “ In God’s ght, death 15 life, 
and loss gam, and sorrow joy, to the Chnstian”, and this was the briht 
hope sn which Henrietta Stannard ded JP 
A SynTax oF Cottoguiat Pasniv Hy Major D L Lonmer, Indian 

Army (Osford Unrversity Press) 158 net 

Like every other textbook written on the grammar of the Pashtu language, 
Major Lorimer’s work convinces one of the difficulty of acquiring the 
correct accent in the language of the Afghan Mayor Lorimer has tackled 
the subject courageously in bis opening chapter, but not one in a hundred 
scholars will be able to read through the twenty sixth story taken by Mayor 
Lonmer 1m the chapter from the Gany-: Pashtx without stumbling at every 
third word. Mayor Lonmer has, however, done what wan humanly pos 
able to assist the scholar m negotiating the high burdles of Pashtu 
pronunciahon. As for the remamder of the book, which deals with the 
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syntax of the language, all that can be said 1s that it 1s perhaps for the 
first time that Pashtu has been dealt with in so systematic and simple a 
manner as in Mayor Lorimer’s book. The author 3s concerned with the 
Pashtu of North Eastern Afghanistan, as st 1s with people tn that part of 
Afghanistan that English officials have dealings The Pashtu of the 
Frontier differs, however, in some important particulars from the Pashtu 
of the southern districts of Afghanustan in pronunciation and even in 
syntax, The latter, however, 1s acknowledged by Afghans everywhere to 
be the best form of Pashtu, it 1s understood to occupy the same position 
in Pashtu dialects which Parisian French occupis in the provinces of 
France For one thing, it 13 not so harshly guttural as the Pashtu of the 
frontier , and for another, it aims at some refinement of expression This 
ts probably due to the influence of Persian words So fer as 1s known, 
there 18 no work extant on the grammar of the Pashtu of the south. 
Major Lorimer’s book and the work of his predecessors will, however, 
help materially in the production of a work dealing with the language of 
the Afghans as the Afghans themselves would deal with it, xf they had any 
grammanans 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Unner its new conditions the Imperial Institute is showing consider- 

able activity on practical and commercial lines. The Council, of 

which Lord Islington is chairman, has appointed committees for 

India, for each of the Dominions, for groups of Crown Colonies and 

Protectorates; also technical committees to deal with raw materials 

of every country of the Empire, among them rubber, timber, mincral 

resources, silk production, and tanning. Representatives of the 
principal Chambers of Commerce form another committee for the 
purpose of sccuring the co-ordination of the Institute and these 
important commercial bodies. 

On the Indian committee one Indian gentleman serves, Mr. A. 
Yusuf Ali (I.C.S. retired); the other members are: Lord Islington 
(Under Secretary of State for India); Sir Marshall Reid, Member of 
the India Council; Professor Wyndham Dunstan, Director of the 
Imperial Institute; Mr. L. J. Kershaw, secretary, revenue and Statis- 
tical Department, India Office; Sir John Hewett, formerly Livutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces; Mr. George 8. Allen, of Messrs. 
Allen Bros. and Co.; and Messrs. Cooper Allen, Cawnpore; Sir R. 
W. Carlyle, lately Member of the Viceroy’s Council; and Sir J. Dunlop 
Smith. Mr. C. C. McLeod, chairman of the London Jute Association, 
is chairman of the committee; and the secretary is Mr. A. J. Hedge- 
land, of the Imperial Institute. , 

The Secretary of State for India has authorized the Indian com- 
mittee to inquire into the possibilities of extending the industrial 
and commercial utilization of Indian raw matcrials within the Empire. 
Results of investigations already carried out will be carefully con- 
sidered, and views obtained from leading merchants, manufacturers, 
and other users of the raw products of India. 


The suggestion of an Indian Flag Day has not yet materialized, 

although our Allies and various other excellent objects have had 

their turn, but there was an Indian Section to “Our Day” on 

October 19, organized at short notice by Princess Sophia Duleep 
479 
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Singh, to whose appeal many Indian and British friends made willing 
response The headquarters of the Section were at Dewar House, 
Haymarket, and the “ pitch ” allotted included the Haymarket, the 
streets leading into Regent Street, and Carlton House Terrace With 
the Carlton Hotel and His Mayesty’s Theatre within the sphere of 
action, the sellers had good opportunity and were most successful. 
‘The cnergetic ones began at 7 am, determined to catch the “ early 
birds,” and some continued until darkness put an end to business 
Outside Dewar House was a stall with the special Indian flags decorated 
with either an elephant or a star, and many interesting objects among 
them, relics in the form of brooches, pins, or pieces of wire, from the 
Zeppelin brought down at Cuffley There was quite a competition 
to buy from Indian ladies, whose picturesque dresses made a bnght 
show on an autumn day, on which, however, the sun shone bniliantly 
In spite of the oft-recurnng Flag Days, the public met the attack 
fom the selicrs of the Indian Section with steadiness, making a 
generous iesponse, and many wore thc Indian elcphant in company 
with the maple-leaf of Canada the hangatoo of Australa and the 
British red cross Among those who helped Princess Sophia at the 
stall, or as scllers in the streets, or 1n the less conspicuous but important 
work of organization, were Lady Hayes Sadler, Lady Kensington, 
Mrs Ameecr Al, Mis Abbas Ah Bag Lady E Beauchamp, Princess 
Pauline Torry, Mrs N C Sen and her children, Mrs P L Roy, Mrs 
Bhola Nauth, Mrs Gupta, Mrs Khan, Miss Munel Dutt, Miss Beletts, 
the Misses Drummond Woolf, Mrs Ainold, and Miss E J Beck 
Lady Munro, wife of the Commandcr-in Chief in India, wrote regret- 
ting her mabihty to give personal help, but sent a donation, and other 
gaits were made to Princess Sophia, who 1s to be congratulated warmly 
on the success of her enterprise 


It was a novel experience to heat in the rooms of the Roya] Asiatic 
Souiety in London the hving voice of the abongines of Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Petganas but the gramophone, in its developed state, 
ha» come mto its own among scientists, 1t 15 now something more 
than a rather painful and raucous recrcation Ethnologists as well 
as philologists havc recognived its value, some yeais ago members 
of the Koyal Asiatic Society advocated it» use for recording the lan- 
guages of hittle-known tribes, or of those who were dying out, or 
whose language was changing On the suggestion of Sir George 
Grierson, the veteran philologist and head of the Linguistic Survey 
of India, the Behar and Onssa Government took records of four 
vernaculars of Chota Nagpur belonging to the Munda group—Khana, 
Mundan, So, and Santal—and these, with one of the Dravidian group, 
Eurukht, were heard m London last month With the exception of 
the latter, these languages in the living voice were heard here for the 
first timo; the eaception, said Sir George Gnerson, who gave the 
demonstration, was that a Eurukhi-speaking woman marmed a learned 
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Tassionary and came to this country some years ago There was 
one record common to all the languages—the stery of the Prodigal 
Son The agglutinative character of the dialects might be judged, 
Sir George pointed out, from an caample of the literal Engish equiva- 
lent of the opening sentences in Santalt 

“One man—of two boys ciuldren—they—two were his And 
them—two among the—httle--onc—Ius father—he said—to—him. 
‘O father, me—to falling exntmg—thing—of portion bestow—aive 
outnght—mine—thou ’” 

It was particularly interesting to follow the hvimg voice with the 
aid of the text printed in English characteas Other records included 
marmage and folk-songs Sir Georg: also pointed out the wide extent 
of the Munda languages, they stretch from India through Assam, 
Burme Indo Cluna, the Malay Peninsula Polynsia to Laster Island, 
which 1s no grcat distanc: from the coast of South America = Students 
of languages or of general phonetics will be able to consult thise 
records at the India Office Library, the British Muscum and the 
Royal Asiatic Society There was warm agreement with Sir George 
when he declared that lnguistic science uwes a debt of gratitude to 
the Government of Behar and Ona and expressed the hope that 
other Governments would follow this excellent example 


Dr E Denison Ross has been appointed Director of the School of 
Onental Studies, which 15 housxcd in the old London Institution and 
will be open to students at the beginning of the year Ir Ross 
well known for the energy and enthusiasm which he brought to bear 
as Prncipal of the Calcutta Madrassa and for the way in which he 
put new hfe into the almost monbund Institution He filled at the 
same time and with marked success, the post of Epigraphist to the 
Government of India His oriental scholarship 15 wide in its interest, 
but his special languages are Arabic and Persian His translation 
of the Fartkh: Rashid: of Mirza Haidar Duglhiat, couwn of the 
Emperor Baber, 1s well known, and afta: visiting the countries of 
which Mirza Haidar wrote, Dr Ross wrote “Thc Heart of Asia” 
Two years ago he resigned his work in India and jomed the staff of 
the British Museum, one of his first duties was to arrange the valuable 
Collection of antiquities which Sur Aurel Stein discovered in the sands 
of Central Asia Dr Ross obtained his diploma at the Ecole des 
Langues Onentales Vivintes, Pans and it will no doubt be a grati- 
fication to him to take an active part m redeeming Bntain from the 
disgrace of being without a central Onental School in the Metropolis 
of the Empire—though the excellent work done at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge must not be overlooked—when Pans, Berhn, and Petrograd 
have had for many years their onental Schools, giving facihties for 
the study of the East and :ts scholarly, scientific, industrial, and 
commercial interests 

The appeal issued recently on behalf of the endowment fund of 
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the Schoo! for Oriental Studies in London was signed by Lord Curzon, 
chairman of the Appeal Committee, Lord Cromer, the Lord Mayor; 
Sir J P Hewett, chairman of the governing body, Sw Montagu 
‘Turner, chairman of the executive of the Appeal Committee; and 
Mr lionel Martin, chairman of Council, London Chamber of Com- 
meree, and was supported by the Prnme Minister, Lord Crewe, Lord 
Landsowne, Viscount Grey, Mr Chamberlain, Mr Bonar Law, and 
Mr Henderson, who are members on the Appeal Committce The 
Berlin School had an income befouw the war of £10,000 a year, the 
London School requires £14,000, as its scope 1» more extended, a 
sum of £7000 including grants from the Impenal Government and 
the Government of India, 15 1n view, but the purpose of the appeal 
istoraim a fund of £150 ov to give the Institution the required income, 
and it 1% hoped that a generous response will be made The appcal 
pomts out that in Chima the commercial war will be most acute and 
the opportunities greatest A paragraph in the appeal which lays 
stress on quite another aspect, a giving and taking of understanding 
and sympathy, suns thus 

“May we not hope after the war for a much cloxr co operation, a 
clearcr anelerstanding, a hveler interest, the more universal recog- 
mition of a common aim between the peoples of the East and the West, 
who are {cHow-subjects of the same sovereign, and whose common 
allegiance will have been testified and purified by the fiery ordeal 
of common service and sactifice against a common enemy? Just 
as the soldiers of these various chimes have stood shoulder to shoulder 
on the battlefield o1 in the trenches, will not the students and scholars, 
the avibans and men of peace, crave for the close: association of 
fellowship in a common spnitual and intellectual aim ?” 


Considerable interest was aroused in the pioduction for the first 
time in Sondon of a play by Kalidasa, “ Vikramorvasic,” under the 
title of “The Hero and the Nymph,” adapted by Mr K N Das 
Gupta Under the auspices of the Union of East and West (Hon 
Sec, Miss Clanssa Miles, 50, Egerton Gardens, $ W), the play was 
given at the Grafton Galleries by the Indian Art and Dramatic Society, 
who had the able co-opcration of Miss Sybil Thorndike, Mr Wilham 
Stack, and Mr Aithur Fane, whose fame has spread far beyond the 
Royal Victona Hall (the “Old Vic”), where they have done such 
excellent service m the Shakespeare plays which are given five times 
every week from September to May Such cxpenenced players 
entered with understanding and keen appreciation into Kakdasa’s 
charmmng work it tells of the nymph, belonging to the heavenly 
players called upon to entertain the celestial beings, being rescued 
fiom a demon by an earthly king, there 1s love at first ight When 
fulfilling her duties she answers a question as to whom she loves by 
giving the name of her earthly lover This arouses the ire of the 
celestials, but she and the king find happmess im each other After 
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their happy marmage there comes an occasion when the queen 13 
seized with a fit of jealousy and she unwittingly enters the grove of 
the woman-hating god of war who turns her into a vine The dis- 
consolate husband searches for her in the forest m vain but at last 
the Goddess of Truth descends from hcaven with a magic ruby, which 
reveals and restores the lovely queen 

The production was arranged by Mr Charles Ir who has fallen 
under the spell of the Indian Shakespeare ’ as wcll as our own It 
was absolutely simpk with only curtams for a background lhe 
touch of humour was well conveyed by Mr Arthur Dane as the king's 
companion a Brahmin who was always cager for dinner and found 
love making vcry tedious 

The Union of Last and West also arrangcd an intersting kcture 
by the American artist and lovcr of India Mr Ldmund Rusll on 
* Great Women of Indian History’ im wluch it was shown how nch 
India 15 in Women distinguished in every branch of human achieve 
mcnt statesmanshtp war philosophy romani potiy science etc 
He thought structure of orthodox domestic hfc in India where hous 
holds frequently consisted of seventy or a hundnd parsons repre 
senting “viral generations gave good opportunitics for capericnec 
im admimistration and government which was most valuable in public 
affans and tims of cust, He told with graphic word paintmg, 
the story of Miraba of Mcwar Padmuni Chand Bibi, Durgavati and 
others Mrs Pethwick Lawrence who preaded declared that Bntish 
women ought to know the thniling stoncs of the Indian prople and 
treasure them as part of thur impurtal heritage 


Owing to his state of health Sir Krishna Gupta was not able to 
accept the hospitality which his fricnds were anxious to show to him 
on kaving England for a visit to India The usual Wednesday 
afternoon At Home of the National Indian Association on October 25 
and Lhe gathcring of tht London Brahmo Soma) at Lindy Hall, 
Notting Hill late on Sunday afternoon October 29 afforded friends 
an opportumty of wishing him Gouspred It 1s hoped that the visit 
will entirely restore his health and he hopes to devote some time 
to the vital question of the education of girls in India 


There was a wide and reprisentative interest at the dinner held 
at the Lyceum Club to wish a prosperous career to the Wuminating 
book ‘ The Soul of Russa” on the day of its publication The 
editor, Miss Wimfred Stephens a well known member of the Club, 
presided, Sir Frederich Macmmllan, the publisher, was present, also 
many of the contributors and translators M C Nabokov of the 
Russian Embassy, described the book as ‘ a wonderful tribute to 
my country, and a symbol of the movement towards better under- 
standing between Great Britian and Russia” Among the other 
speakers were Captain G de Schoultz, of the Rusuan Navy, who has 
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spent some months with the Grand Fleet and was enthusiastic in 
its praise, Mr Ian Malcolm, MP , Str Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sw Fredenck Macmillan, and Miss Susette Taylor, who spoke for 
these who had taken part in the workmanship of the book The 
veteran, Sx Donald Mackenzie Wullace, received a warm welcome 
as one who, forty years ago, advocated a better understanding between 
the two peoples Miss Stephens maintained that no binding inend- 
ship can exist without interchange of tdeas, and there was unanimous 
support for her expression of hope that “ The Soul of Russia ” would 
be a valuable help towards this desired end 


Another book of interest just pubhshed 1 ‘* Armeman Literature ” 
(Dent, 215), m which Mus Zabelle C Boyapan, aidid by Mr A 
Raffi, has given an excellent picture of Armenian folh-tales, poctry: 
and other hterary interests Her beautiful Wlustrations full of the 
characteristic tradition of her country, are both a dehght to the eye 
and an exquisite addition to the book The onginals are on view 
at the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Street until about November 
20, and will probably be exhibited at the Caxton Hall (Women’s 
Ficedom League katr) on November 24 and 25 


The Serbian Soccty of Great Bntian was inaugurated at a meeting 
at the Mansion House on October 20, under the chairmanship of the 
Lord Mayor Its aims are 

I To promote close relations with Serbia and with the Southern 
Slav race as a whole 

2 To make clear the portance of a united Southern Slav State 
‘as a permanent safeguard of European freedom 

3 To work for « fiicndly agreement between the Southern Slavs, 
Italy, and Rumania 

4 To work for Southern Slav Union (a) as an essential fiature 
of the Allied pohty of securing the nghts and hberties of small peoples, 
(0) as a guarantee against future Germanic attempts to obtain political 
and economic mastery m Europe and the East, and (c) as the surest 
foundation of peace in the Adnatic and the Balkans 

5 To co-operate with all kindred societies within and without the 
Bntish Commonwealth 

Lord Cromer ts the president and the Council of the Society includes 
Sw Edward Carson, Lord Milner, Lord Moulton, Lord Strathelyde, 
Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, Admural Lord Beresford, the Master, 
of Balhol, the Master of Unversity College, Oxford, Professor Michael” 
E Sadler, the Rev Sir George Adam Smith, Major Astor, MP, the 
Raght Hon G N Bares, MP, Sur Fredenck Cawley, MP, Sir 
Algernon Firth, Sir James Frazer, the Right Hon Eihs Gnffiths, 
MP., Sur Robert A Hadfield, Mr John Hodge, MP, Colonel the 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M P , Sr Obver Lodge, and Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 
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The members of the Executive Commttee include Messrs Annan 
Bryce, MP, John Buchan, Dr Burrows, Sir Arthur Evans, Major- 
General Sir Ivor Herbert, H J Mackinder, MP, Ronald M’Neil, 
MP, Admural the Hon Sir Hedworth Meux, MP, Dr Seton Watson, 
St Loe Strachey, Stephen Walsh, MP, A F White, MP, and E 
Hilton Young,MP — Membership of the society 1s open to all British 


subjects on an annual payment of 3s to the Hon Treasurer, 14 Great 
Smuth Street, SW 


Lord Cromei, in the course of his speech at the Mansion House 
meeting, gave emphatic demal to the sdea that the new Society was 
animated by hostihty to Italy, if it had been true he would have 
had nothing to do with at _ If occasion offered, the Society would do 
everything 1n its power to bring the Slavs and the Italians together 
Other speakers were Mr Wackham Steed, acting chairman of the 
Society, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr T P O'Connor, and thc follow- 
ing resolution was adopted 

This meeting declares its firm belief that the union of the Southern 
Slav race and a close agreement between the Southern Slav race and 
Italy are essential to the future peace of Europe, and are therefore 
pre-eminent interests of the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
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SINGLE VERSE-POEMS 


AFTER THE MANNER OF THE JAPANESE HA/KAI AND 
HOKKU 


Tuts concentrated form of poem contained within the 
limit of 19 syllables was in vogue among the Japanese 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It followed 
the Taka, or verses of 31 syllables, of an earlier date. To 
compress within so small a number of words a complete 
poem—that is to say, a verse conveying a poetic idea, ex- 
pressed in a vague manner, yet rendered obvious to the 
reader—commanded approval, as pleasing, for instance, as 
the fragrance of a flower that is unseen but near, and there- 
fore perceived, since the poetic thought in the Hazhkai is 
often suggested rather than defined. 

In the following verse-poems, Mr. William Porter's* 
system of the construction of Haikais of 20 syllables in 
length, instead of 19, has been adopted in order to make 
them more acceptable to English readers. The hidden 
subtleties of the Japanese language, which often conveys 
entirely different meanings to the same word, also the 
“pillow words’ sometimes inserted by Japanese poets, 
may be found wanting; but that pictures as well as poem 
shall be presented, has been the chief aim striven for in the 
composition of the accompanying verses. 


* “A Year of Japanese Epigrams,” by W. Porter (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press). 
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I. 
GULLS AT PLAY. 
Along the pools they run, 
And float with silent, restless wings, 
Silvered by spring’s pale sun. 


Il. 
A LATE WINTER BLOSSOM. 
One night a frost severe 
Despoiled my little garden of 
The last rose of the year. 


Iu. 
DOWN BY THE QUAY 
(Illustrated). 
Aided by sun and breeze, 
Tall ships are whispering near the quay 
Their record of far seas. 


Iv. 
THE FIERY BRACKEN. 
The sunset stealing low 
Beneath the branches in the wood 
Sets all the fern aglow. 


Vv. 
THE ARTIST LOVERS. 
So blest, so happy he, 
For when the sunlight ceased to shine 
He painted it for me. 


vi. 
THE FAITHFUL BIRDS. 
The pigeons still remain 
‘Whether the trees are green or bare, 
In sunshine or in rain. 
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Vil. 
THE SECRET OF THE POOL. 


Oh pool that mirrored bliss, 
We stood upon its marge, and learnt 
The thrill of Love's first kiss t 


Cuartotte M. Satwey, F.1.B.P. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Tue King has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Mr. Herbert Francis Webb Gillman, 1.c.s., to be a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Madras in 
succession to Sir Harold Stuart, x.c.s.1., K.c.v.0., whose term 
of office has expired. 





TELEGRAM FROM Viceroy, Revenve DrparTMENT, 
DATED OcTOBER 31, 1916, 


The week's rainfall has been scanty in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab (east and north), Kashmir, Raj- 
putana, Central India, and Madras (south-east); fair in 
Upper Burma and Mysore ; normal in the Punjab (south- 
west), the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Sindgand Gujarat; and in excess elsewhere. There are 
prospects of good rain in the Peninsula. The Government 
of India now propose to discontinue sending this weather 


telegram. ie aes 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed Dr. T. W. 
Arnold, c..£., to be Educational Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for Indian Students, :n succession to Mr. C. E, 
Mallet, who will retire at his own request at the end of the 
year. 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


THE JUTE CONTRACT 


‘Wuie India has had a good year generally, in spite of 
or even because of the war, jute, tea, and coal showing 
handsome profits, jute merchants in Calcutta have been 
grumbling against what they call the arbitrary action of the 
Secretary of State for India in nominating Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers as the agents of the Government for the purchase 
of jute. The argument for the Government is that Messrs, 
Ralli Brothers possess such an extensive and, one may even 
say, so smooth-working organization that they are in a 
Position to cope with the purchases of jute on a very large 
scale without taxing the resources of the Government. 
While there is a great deal of truth in the argument 
advanced on behalf of the Government, the other jute 
merchants in Calcutta also seem to have a legitimate 
grievance, in so far as the Government did not consult 
them, before appointing Messrs. Ralli Brothers as their 
buying agents, whether they were willing to do the work 
for the Government. Apart from the question of ex- 
pediency, it does seem rather an invidious distinction to 
single out one firm among many to work for the Govern- 
ment, There are other old-established and well-regulated 
firms in Calcutta which would undoubtedly have done the 
work equally well. To quote the names of a few, Messrs. 
Thomas Duff and Co., Messrs. Andrew Yule and Co., and 
Messrs. Thomas and Co., are as well equipped as any other 
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responsible firm for the transaction of business in jute on a 
large scale. Then again, by placing its orders through a 
single firm, the Government unconsciously closes the avenue 
of sound financial advice in its jute purchases from men 
who have now mastered the intricacies of the trade by 
years of patient work in other firms. So far, how- 
ever, from the point of view of the jute merchants in 
Calcutta. One, of course, has still to learn what moved 
the Secretary of State for India to take the step he has 
taken. The buying of jute is as difficult a business as any 
other requiring specialization, and it really requires a firm 
having almost unlimited resources to carry out purchases 
on as large a scale as the needs of the Government demand. 
As far, then, as the consideration of resources and organiza- 
tion is concerned, the selection of Messrs, Ralli Brothers as 
agents by the Government is justifiable, but there is also 
considerable force in the grievance of British jute firms who 
feel that their claims have been arbitrarily overlooked. A 
more equitable arrangement, one feels, would have been to 
extend the privilege of buying jute for the Government to 
a number of the responsible British firms in Calcutta. 
Some arrangement similar to that made in the case of 
wheat would probably have satisfied everyone concerned, 
J. Curve Roome. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


(‘ASIATIC REVIEW” CALENDAR) 


Monday, November 20 Brahmo Somaj Celebration of Keshub Chunder Sen‘ 
Birthday. 21, Cromwell Koad, South Kensington. Tea 4.30. Addresse: 
5pm, 


yal Geographical Sosiety. The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. “Easter 

Island.” Mr, and Mrs. W. Scoresby Routledge. 8.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 21. Royal Colonia} Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, W 

Richard Hakluyt Tercentenary. Professor Foster Watson. 4 p.m. 

Sunday, November 26, Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
43, Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. _“ Buddhusm and the Upbringing of 
the Young.” Mrs. H. E. Moore, B,A 6.30 pm. 

Monday, November 27. Lyceum Club. 128, Piccadilly, W. British Empire 
Union Dinner. 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 28. At the Jehanghir Hail, Imperial Institute (Universi 
of London), ‘ Bagdad and German Intrigue.” Canon Parfitt, Ls, m. i 


Monday, December 4, Ro Seogra} Society. The Theatre, Burlington 
Gardens, W, Free bot Brapbical a Fite Reginald Farrer. 30 
p.m, 


Tuesday, December 5. jlo-Russian Literary Society. Imperial Institute, 
Kensington, we iby Jonia: its History, Tanga, ‘ibd. Literntore ® 
(lantern ustrations) The Rev. J. Stephenson, B. 


anghir Hall, Imperial. Institute (University of London). «Metopotamia 
Syria.” "Canon Parfitt. 3 pm. 


Welsman, December 6, Lyceum Club. 128, Piccadilly, W. Geograj 
Circle. “Formation of the Nile Valley" Dr. Fhnders Petrie, eh 43 
lecture 4,30 p.m. 


‘Tuenday, December 12. Royal Colonial Institute, Hotel Cecil, Strand, W. 
“The Ordeal of Empire.” Sir Walter Raleigh, M.A. 8.30 pm. 


Thursday, December 14. Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section). Jon Street, 
‘Adelphi. “The World’s Cotton Supply and Abate Share mat? Professor 
J. A. Todd. 4.30pm. 





Monday, December :8. Royal Geographical Society. ‘The Theatre, Burlington 
Gidens, W., “New Coledoneand the Tale of Pees.” "Mr. RH. Compton, 
&30 pm. 


Tuesday, December 19, Boyal Colonial Institute. Hotel Cecil, Strand, W. 
*s Possibilities for British Trade in South Amensca after the War ” (illustrated). 
Miss Edith Browne. 


Thursdays, at 2.30 p.m, Unit Gower Street. « Egyptology: 
Rings and Toilet Objects.” Pi ‘Finders Petrie, LL, 


‘Tam Astanic Revinw, November 15, 19:6. 


